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FRKSIDENT  WASHINGTON. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 


REMOVAL    OP  THE  SEAT  OF  GOVERKMENT. 

PEBsrDBNT   Washington.  —  Lcke   in   New   York.  — The   John    Street  Thbaibb. — 
Social    Celebrities.  —  New  Year's  Day.  —  The   TuBAauRY  Dbpaktment.  —  Thb 

National  Debt.— Oliver   Wolcott.  ^Thb   Phksident  and  his  SEORSTABiEa 

The  MoComb  Mansion  in  Broadway.  — Origin  of  the  Tammany  Society.  —  Ham- 
ilton's FisanCcal  System.  —  Indian  War  in  Ohio.  —  Indian  Chiefs  in  New  York 
City. — Vermont. —  Arrival  or  Jefferson,  —  The  City  Treasurer.  —  Death  of 
Feankun.  — Chancellor  Livingston. -^  The  Favorctb  Drive  of  New  York. — 
Political  Questions. — The  Permanent  Seat  of  Government. -Aaron  Burr. 
—  New  York  Men  and  Measures. -The  Tontine  Association.  —  New  York 
Election. 

THE  winter  of  1790  opened  auBpicioualy.  New  York  City  was  in 
promising  health  and  picturesque  attire.  Tte  weather  until  Feb- 
ruary was  remarkably  mild  and  lovely.  "  I  see  the  President  has  returned 
fragrant  with  the  odor  of  incense,"  wrote  Trumbull  to  Wolcott  in  Decem- 
ber. "  This  tour  has  answered  a  good  political  purpose,  and  in  a  great 
measure  stilled  those  who  were  clamoring  about  the  wages  of  Congress." 
The  community  at  large  was  full  of  pleasing  anticipations.  Peo- 
ple flocked  into  the  metropolis  from  all  quarters,  and  the  presence 
of  so  much  dignity  of  character,  statesmanship,  legal  learning,  culture, 
and  social  elegance  produced  new  sensations,  aspirations,  and  ambitions. 

Washington  was  the  observed  of  all  observers.  His  wonderful  figure, 
which  it  has  pleased  the  present  age  to  clothe  in  cold  and  mythical  dis- 
guises, was  neither  unreal  nor  marble.  He  stood  six  feet  three  inches  in 
his  slippers,  well-proportioned,  evenly  developed,  and  straight  as  an  arrow. 
He  had  a  long  muscular  arm,  and  probably  the  largest  hands  of  any  man 
in  New  York.  He  was  fifty-eight,  with  a  character  so  firm  and  true, 
kindly  and  sweet,  kingly  and  grand,  as  to  remain  unshaken  as  the  air 
when  a  hoy  wings  his  arrow  into  it,  through  all  subsequent  history.  His 
great  will-power  and  gravity  seem  to  have  most  attracted  the  attention 
of  mankind.  His  abilities  as  a  business  man,  the  accuracy  of  his  ac- 
counts, which  through  much  of  his  life  he  kept  with  his  own  hand,  and 
his  boundless  generosity  should  abo  be  remembered.    He  took  casa  of  his 
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money ;  at  the  same  time  he  cast  a  fortune  worth  at  least  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million  into  the  scale  —  to  be  forfeited  should  the  Revolution 
fail  But  the  greatest  of  all  his  traits  was  a  manly  self-poise  founded 
upon  the  moat  perfect  self-control.  He  was  withal  essentially  human, 
full  of  feeling,  emotional,  sympathetic,  and  sometimes  passionate.  He 
was  fond  of  society,  convei'sed  well,  enjoyed  humor  in  a  quiet  way,  and 
was  sensitive  to  ttie  beauty  and  open  to  the  appeal  of  a  good  story. 

"While  loyal  to  ever^  duty,  and  closeted  with  Jay,  Hamilton,  and 
Knox  for  hours  each  day  in  ahapii^  the  conduct  of  the  departments,  he 
found  time  for  healthful  recreation.  The  citizens  of  New  York  grew 
accustomed  to  his  appearance  upon  the  streets  in  one  or  another  of  his 
numerous  equipages,  or  on  horseback,  and  on  foot  His  diary  throws 
many  a  domestic  and  private  light  upon  the  pleasing  picture.  He  tells 
us,  for  instance,  how  after  visiting  the  Vice-President  and  his  wife  one 
afternoon,  at  Eichmond  Hill,  with  Mrs.  Washington,  in  the  post-chaise, 
he  walked  to  Eufus  King's  to  make  a  social  call,  "and  neither  Mr.  King 
nor  his  lady  was  at  home,  or  to  be  seen."  On  another  occasion  he  sent 
tickets  to  Mrs,  Adams,  Mrs.  Greene,  General  Philip  and  Mrs.  Schuyler, 
Secretary  and  Mis.  Hamilton,  and  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Rufus  King,  inviting  them 
to  seats  in  his  box  at  the  little  John  Street  theater.  Music  commenced 
and  the  audience  rose  the  moment  Washington  and  his  friends  entered 
the  building.  The  play  was  Darby's  Betwm,  written  by  William  Dunlap, 
Darby,  an  Irish  lad,  praceeiled  to  recount  his  adventures  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  to  his  friends  in  Ireland.  Washington  smiled  at  the 
humorous  allusion  to  the  change  in  the  government;  — 
"Here,  too,  I  saw  some  mighty  pretty  shows  — 

A  revolution  without  blood  or  blows  ; 

For,  as  I  underatood,  the  cunning  elvea, 

The  people  all  revolted  from  themselves." 

But  at  the  lines :  — 

"  A  man  who  fought  to  free  the  land  from  woe, 
Like  me,  had  left  his  farm  a  soldiering  to  go, 
Then  having  gained  Lis  point,  he  had,  Uke  me, 
Returned,  his  own  potato  ground  to  see. 
But  there  he  could  not  rest.     With  one  accord 
He  is  called  to  be  a  kind  of —  not  a  lord  — 
I  don't  know  what ;  he 's  not  a  great  man,  sure, 
For  poor  men  love  him.  just  as  he  were  poor  "  ; 

the  eyes  of  the  audience  were  fixed  curiously  upon  the  President,  who 
changed  color  slightly,  and  looked  serious ;  when  Kathleen  asked, 
"  How  looked  he.  Darby  1    Was  he  short,  or  tii,ll  V 
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and  Darby  replied  tliat  he  did  not  see  him,  because  he  had  mistaken  a 
man  "  all  lace  and  glitter,  botherum  and  shine,"  for  him,  until  the  show 
was  out  of  sight,  Washington's  features  relaxed  and  he  indulged  in  a 
tare  and  hearty  laugh. 

The  next  day,  Washington  says  he  called  upon  Chief  Justice  Jay  and 
Secretary  Knox  on  business,  made  informal  visits  to  Governor  Clinton, 
Mr.  Ralph  Izard,  General  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Mrs.  Dalton,  entertained 
Br.  Johnson,  lady  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Izard  and  sou,  and 
Chief  Justice  Jay  at  dinner ;  "  after  which  went  with  Mrs.  Washington 
to  the  dancing  assembly,  and  remained  until  ten  o'clock." 

Mrs.  Izard  had  spent  several  winters  prior  to  the  Revolution  in  the 
brilliant  society  of  London,  after  which  she  had  resided  in  Paris,  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  visited  nearly  all  the 
points  of  interest  on  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent.  She  was 
handsome,  witty,  and  univer- 
sally admired.  She  was  a 
New  York  lady,  as  the  reader 
has  hitherto  learned,  one  of 
the  famous  De  Lancey  family 
80  conspicuous  in  New  Yorli"- 
public  affairs,  the  grandda^^ll- 
ter  of  Lieutenant-Go  vera  ov 
Golden,  great-granddaughter 
of  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt, 
the  first  lord  of  the  manor, 
with  a  line  of  distinguished 
ancestry  reaching  backward 
to  the  very  first  little  dorp  on 
Manhattan  Island.  Her  mar- 
riage with  the  accomplished 
Ralph  Izard  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  1767,  whose 
education  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  hi,d  engendered  foreign  tastes, 
and  whose  liberal  fortune  had  enabled  him  to  gratify  them,  separated 
her  in  a  measure  from  the  influences  conspiring  to  attach  the  De  Lanceya 
to  the  Crown.  Her  affections  and  her  sympathies  must  have  been 
severely  tried,  for  while  she  was  moving  in  the  honored  circle  of  the 
most  illustrious  character  in  modem  history,  her  favorite  brother,  who 
had  commanded  the  forpes  raised  to  fight  for  the  king  in  Westchester, 
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was  an  exiled  wanderer  from  the  land  of  his  birth.  Her  sister,  Mrs. 
John  Watts,  resided  in  Broadway ;  and  during  the  first  session  of  the 
first  Congress  entertained  Senator  Izard  and  his  family  in  the  spacious 
Watts  mansion.  While  Mrs.  Izard  was  in  London  her  portrait  was 
painted  by  Gainsborough.  One  of  Copley's  finest  pictures  represents 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Izard  in  a  Roman  palace,  with  a  window  in  the  back- 
ground looking  out  on  one  of  the  moat  interesting  pai-ts  of  the  Eternal  City. 
Washington's  note-book  affords  further  bewitching  glimpses  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  city  at  this  period.  On  the  10th  of  December  Mrs. 
Eufus  King,  Colonel  and  Lady  Kitty  Duer,  Senator  and  Mrs.  William 
Few,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  Miss  Brown,  Oliver  and  Mrs.  Wolcott, 
Cyrus  Griffin,  former  President  of  Congress,  and  Lady  Christiana  and 
daughter  were  guests  at  the  President's  table.  On  the  12th  he  "exer- 
cised with  Mrs.  Washington  and  the  children  in  the  coach  between  break- 
fast and  dinner  —  went  the  fourteen  miles  round."  On  the  14th,  "walked 
round  the  Battery  in  the  afternoon."  On  the  16th,  "  dined  with  Mrs. 
Washington  at  Governor  Clinton's,  in  company  with  the  Vice-President 
and  Mrs.  Adams,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Mayor  Richard  Varick  (recent- 
ly elected)  and  wife,  and  the  Dutch  Minister,  Van  Berckel,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Europe  with  his  daughter.  It  would  seem  that  the  Presi- 
dent's family  rarely  dined  alone.  On  the  17th  the  company  conaiated  of 
Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Jay,  Senator  Rufus  King,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, Egbert  Benson,  Bishop  Provost,  Rev,  Dr.  Linn  and  his  wife,  and 
Mra.  Eibridge  Gerry.  On  Christmas,  which  was  Friday,  the  following 
entry  is  characteristic  of  the  great  man  who  penned  the  lines ;  "  Went  to 
St.  Paul's  Chapel  in  the  forenoon.  The  visitors  to  Mrs.  Washington  this 
afternoon  were  not  numerous,  but  respectable."  On  Saturday,  the  26th, 
the  President  mentions  exercise  on  horseback,  and  tells  us  that  Chief 
Justice  Morris,  Mayor  Varick,  and  their  ladies.  Judge  Hobart,  Colonel 
Cole,  Major  Gilman,  Miss  Brown,  Secretary  Samuel  A.  Otis  of  the  Senate, 
and  Mr.  Beekley  dined  with  him.  On  the  Tuesday  following  he  records 
a  storm,  and  "  not  a  single  person  appearing  at  his  levee,"  On  the  last 
day  of  the  outgoing  year  his  dinner-table  was  enlivened  by  the  Vice- 
President  and  Mrs,  Adams,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Chancellor  and  Mrs. 
Livingston,  and  Miss  Livingston,  one  of  the  Chancellor's  sisters,  BaioD 
Steuben,  Eibridge  Gerry,  George  Partridge,  Thomas  Tudor  Tucker,  and 
Alexander  White  from  North  Carolina, 

New  Year's  day  brought  a  cessation  of  all  kinds  of  labor.     During  the 
early  morning  hours  the  streets  were  pervaded  with  a  Sabbath  stillness. 
But  as   the  day  waned  handsome  equipages  laden  with  gentle- 
men  in  the  showy   costume   of  the   day  moved   rapidly   from 
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point  to  point,  and  the  narrow  sidewalks  were  filled  with  {>edestnaii3 
stepping  briskly  along  as  if  impelled  by  some  unusual  and  agreeable 
impulse.  The  custom  of  making  New  Year's  calls  was  one  of  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  New  York.  It  was  a  novelty  to  Washington.  It  had 
been  introduced  by  the  Dutch  with  the  first  settlement  on  Manhattan 
Island,  and  the  Huguenots  had  helped  to  perpetuate  the  pleasant  ob- 
servance. No  other  American  city  or  town  had  then  even  ao  much  as 
thought  of  borrowing  the  fashion  —  and  it  was  likely  to  find  little  favor 
in  places  more  purely  of  Euglish  origin  and  population. 

Between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  three  o'clock  the  President  was 
visited  by  the  Vice-President,  the  governor,  the  senators,  and  representa- 
tives, foreign  public  characters,  and  all  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
city,  either  in  public  or  private  Ufe.  Later  in  the  afternoon  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  visited  Mrs.  Washington,  as  usual,  the 
day  being  Friday.  In  the  evening  such  guests  as  remained  were  seated 
and  served  to  tea,  coffee,  and  plum  and  plain  cake.  We  can  almost  see 
Washington  in  the  flesh,  as,  balancing  in  his  hand  one  of  the  exijuisite 
cups  and  saucers  for  which  his  table  was  famous,  he  asked  of  a  New- 
Yorker  near  him  whether  such  usages  were  casual  or  otherwise,  and 
being  told  that  New  Year's  visitiug  had  always  been  maintained  in  the 
city,  observed :  "  The  highly  favored  situation  of  New  York  will,  in  the 
process  of  years,  attract  numerous  emigrants,  who  will  gradually  change 
its  ancient  customs  and  manners ;  but  whatever  changes  take  place,  never 
foi^et  the  cordial  and  cheerful  observance  of  New  Year's  Day." 

John  Pintard,  then  a  young  man  of  fashion,  says  many  persons  took 
advantage  of  the  day  to  pay  their  respects  to  Washington  who  were  per- 
sonally unacquainted  with  him,  but  no  one  complained  of  the  stateliness 
which  about  this  time  alanned  a  sagacious  Vii^inia  colonel  for  the  safety 
of  the  Republic.  The  latter  stated  at  the  table  of  Governor  Randolph 
that  Washington's  "  bows  were  more  distant  and  stiff'"  than  any  he  had 
seen  at  the  Court  of  St.  James!  The  critic's  words  reached  Washington's 
eais,  who  calmly  expressed  his  sorrow  that  his  bows  should  not  have 
been  acceptable,  as  they  were  the  best  he  was  master  of  "  Would  it  not 
have  been  better,"  he  asked,  "  to  throw  the  veil  of  charity  over  them, 
ascribing  their  stiffness  to  the  effects  of  age,  or  to  the  nnskillfulness  of 
my  teacher,  rather  than  to  pride  and  dignity  of  office  ? " 

New  York  City  was  then  regarded  by  all  good  puritanical  New-Eng- 
landers  as  a  "  vortex  of  folly  and  dissipation."  But  the  mother  of  Oliver 
Wolcott,  on  the  same  New  Year's  evening  while  Mrs.  Washington  was  dis- 
pensing hospitalities,  holding  an  open  letter  in  her  hand  written  from  the 
capital  eleven  days  before  by  her  subsequently  distinguished  son,  read 
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as  follows :  "  There  appears  to  be  great  regularity  in  the  city.  Hon- 
esty is  as  much  in  fashion  as  in  Connecticut,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  is  much  greater  attention  to  good  morals  than  has  been  supposed 
in  the  country.  So  far  as  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  criterion 
of  religion,  a  comparison  between  this  city  and  many  places  in  Connecti- 
cut would  be  in  favor  of  New  York.  We  have  not  been  able  to  hire  a 
house,  and  shall  continue  in  lodgings  till  the  spring.  Great  expense  is 
not  required,  nor  does  it  add  to  the  reputation  of  any  person." 

As  Washington  himself,  on  his  late  tour  through  Connecticut,  on  one 
occasion  passed  thirty-six  hours  at  a  very  poor  country  tavern  because 
'  t  as  contrary  to  law  aud  disagreeable  to  the  people  of  the  State  to 
tra\el  oi  tl  e  Sabbath  day,"  and  New  York  did  not  suffer  by  comparison 
m  tl  e  m  nl  uf  a  keen  Connecticut  observer,  the  inference  is  clear. ' 

01  er  W  1  tt  had  been  appointed  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  in  Sep- 
te  nbei  it  a  )  early  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,^  an  office  which  he 
hesitated  about  accepting,  Hamilton  wrote  U>  him, "  I  am  persuaded  you 
will  be  an  acquisition  to  the  department,  I  need  scarcely  add  that  your 
presence  here  as  soon  as  possible  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  business." 
Ellsworth  furnished  him  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  living  in  New 
York,  and  remarked  that  he  could  keep  his  expenses  within  one  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  unless  he  should  change  his  style,  which  was  wholly 
unnecessary.  Wolcott,  after  reaching  the  city  and  instituting  personal 
investigations,  decided  to  enter  the  service.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  an- 
nouncing the  fact,  saying,  "  The  example  of  the  President  and  his  family 
will  render  parade  and  expense  improper  and  disreputable."  Writing  a 
few  days  later  to  his  father  upon  the  condition  of  affairs,  he  said,  "  What 
arrangements  are  in  contemplation  with  respect  to  the  public  debt  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn,  though  I  believe,  from  the  character  and  manners 
of  the  Secretary,  that  they  will  be  prudent,  sensible,  and  firm." 

The  organization  of  the  Treasui-y  Department  occupied  much  time. 
The  machinery  must  be  constructed  upon  a  plan  of  indefinite  expan- 
sion, suited  to  every  object  and  exigency  of  the  great  untried  future. 
The  numberless  official  forms  to  be  used  in  every  branch  of  business  were 

1  Diary  of  IVoskingtan,. 

»  Oliver  Ellsworth  wrote  to  Oliver  Woleott,  September  12,  1789,  aa  follows;  "The 
Treasury  D  partm  1 1  ngth  arranged  ancl  filled. 


Be.        >     sa 
C  rapt    11 

',  »B,6UU,     <Jo 
2,000,     Mr 

Eveleigh  of  South  Carolina. 

A  dtfl 

1,600,    Oli 

i^r  Wol™tt,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Pgite 

1,230,     Mr 

NoiirsB,  Pennaylvauift, 

Tcasti 

2,000,     Mr 

Meriditb,  Pennsylvauia. 

I  think  yo 

n     tw    Idh 

justified  your 

itandius  higher  on  the  list,  but  you  are  young 

enough  to  r 

se,  and  1  believe 

ou  ought  to  ace 
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to  be  prescribed  for  the  first  time ;  custom-houses  and  loan-offices  regu- 
lated ;  provision  niade  ibr  the  efficient  collection  and  distribution  of  the 
revenue ;  the  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures  systematized ;  in  all 
of  which  the  easy  attaiuinent  of  complete  information  at  the  Treasury 
was  to  be  united  with  the  preservation  of  central  and  local  accountability. 
Everything  coouecfced  with  the  finance  of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
almost  inextricable  confusion.  The  national  debt,  originating  chiefly  in 
the  Revolution,  was  of  two  kinds,  foreign  and  domestic.  The  foreign 
debt,  amounting  to  nearly  twelve  millions,  was  due  to  France,  Holland, 
and  a  fraction  to  Spain.  The  domestic  debt,  due  to  individuals  in 
Americii  for  loans  to  the  government  or  supplies  furnished  to  the  army, 
reached  forty-two  millions.  Anotlier  class  of  debts,  amounting  to  some 
twenty-five  millions,  rested  upon  a  different  footing ;  the  States  intlividu- 
ally  had  constructed  works  of  defense  within  their  respective  Umits,  and 
advanced  pay,  bounties,  pravisions,  clothing,  and  munitions  of  war  to 
Continental  troops.  Hamilton  proposed  not  only  tliat  the  foreign  debt 
should  be  paid  strictly  according  to  the  terms  of  contract,  but  that  all 
domestic  debts,  including  those  of  the  particular  States,  should  be  fundal, 
and  that  the  nation  should  become  responsible  for  their  payment  to  the 
full  amount. 

Oliver  Wolcott '  was  a  young  man  of  thirty,  but  not  without  experience 
in  finance,  having  been  for  nine  years  almost  constantly  employed  by  his 

'  For  the  origin  of  the  Wolcott  family  in  America,  see  Vol.  I. 
concerning  tlio  Wolcott  coat  of  arms  which  is  of  interest  to  tlie  curious  i. 
aliliy.    John  Wolcott  of  Wolcott,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
Matilila,  daughter  of  Sir 
ford  Kuight,  won  b  game 
tl      k  ug    through  skill- 

1  Breui*    Henry,  in  rec- 
t     lianged  Woleott'a 

g  ji  tl  ntbfl  shield  in 
{St  lea  H  lonj  of  AwAmt 
ca  t  Vmeriua  in  1630  ; 
first  settl  rs  of  Winilsor  ; 
I  gisl  t       iroucedings  of 


.    t 


fthe  latter  State 
n'  d  M  tthew 
Sayb  ■ook     nnd 


Ch   f J       «    ftb  U    tad 
fa  W  1    tt,    n     fthe 

tl     bea  t  f  1  M    tl     Pit- 
was  th    fan         O        nor 


\,   -^ 


D    1 


nor  Roger  Wolcott,  v 
child reu  weie  Govern 
I  of  Incieppiideiiee  ;    n 


594.    A  tradition  exists 

id  wlio  nmrrii<d 
iliard  Cornwall  of  Bere- 
of  chess  in  a  contest  with 
ful  uses  of  the  castles ; 
ognition  of  the  I'eniorkabte 
coat  of  arms  by  substitut- 
place  of  sheaves  of  wheat. 
Windsor.)  Henry  Wolcott 
was  in  1635  among  the 
particijiated  in  tho  first 
both  Hassacbusetta  and 
nually  re-elected  to  the 
liming  life.  His  daughter 
Griswold,  the  first  magia- 
foiinder  of  Lyme,  and 
sceiidanCs  is  the  present 
Stales,  MoiTison  R.  Waite. 
sons   of   Henry,   married 

*'""■  kin,  and  their  fourth  son 

)  lose  to  highest  military  and  civil  honors. 

Oliver  Wolcott  (bom  1726,  died  1797),  who 
Ursula,  who  uiarriei!  her  cousin,  Governor 
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native  State  in  public  matters  of  a  financial  character.  Since  1788  he 
had  been  Comptroller  of  Connecticut.  He  belonged  to  that  line  of 
remarkable  men  of  whom  it  was  said  that  "none  other  in  America 
were  more  honored  and  trusted."  Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  history,  no 
family  on  this  continent  has  preserved  through  all  its  generations  a 
purer  fame. 

There  was  yet  no  recognized  cabinet ;  and,  strictly  speaking,  no  cabinet 
meetings,  according  to  the  usual  ministerial  consultations  at  the  courts  of 
Europe.  The  secretaries  were  the  President's  auxiliaries  rather  than 
counselors.  He  called  them  tc^ether  in  council  at  intervals,  but  it  was 
chiefly  to  give  them  instructions ;  for  the  cabinet  as  an  advisory  body 
was  unknown  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent was  made  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  departments, 
and  although  he  drifted  into  the  habit  of  consulting  with  the  secretaries, 
such  a  course  was  wholly  at  his  option.  In  England,  according  to  long- 
established  usi^s,  if  the  ministers,  being  the  heads  of  the  govern- 
mental departments,  failed  to  command  the  confidence  of  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  ministerial  disruption  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  the  sovereign  intrusted  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  to  a 
person  in  favor  with  that  majority.  Such  change  defeated  one  system 
of  politics  and  established  another.     But  Congress,  although  in  the  prae- 

Matthew  Griswold  of  Lyme,  and  was  the  mother  of  GoTcmor  Roger  Griswold  —  the  lady  who 
had  eleven  governors  among  her  own  immediate  family  connections  and  descendants,  with  at 
leoist  thirty  judges,  and  numerous  lawyers  and  clergymen  of  prominence.  The  Wolcotts  have 
intermarried  with  many  New  York  families,  and  their  descendants  are  nearly  as  numerous 
in  the  New  York  of  to-day  as  in  Connecticut. 

Oliver  Woleott,  the  financier,  and  third  governor  in  the  Woleott  family  (born  1760,  died 
1833),  was  the  son  of  Governor  Oliver  Woleott,  senior,  and  a  graduate  from  Yale  in  1778. 
He  married  Elizaheth  Stoaghton.  He  was  the  Comptroller  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  from  1791  to 
17S5,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  179E  to  1801),  when  he  was  aiipoiutfld  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Cirenit  Court.  In  1803  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  soon  after  com- 
menced an  extensive  manufacturing  enterprise  at  WolcottviUe,  near  Litchfield,  in  connection 
with  his  brother  Frederick,  who  married  Belay  Huntington  of  Norwich  ;  among  the  children 
of  the  latf«r  la  Frederick  Henry  Woleott  of  Astoria,  Long  Island.  Mary  Ami  Woleott,  the 
youngest  sister  of  Oliver  and  Frederick,  was  the  diatinguished  beauty  who  married  Chauncey 
Goodrich.  The  wife  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  the  chief  justice,  was  Abigail  Woleott,  cousin  of 
the  governor.  Neariy  all  the  Woleott  ladies  were  cfdehrated  for  personal  beauty.  None 
more  so,  however,  than  Jenisha  Woleott,  daughter  of  Samuel,  the  brother  of  Governor  Oliver 
Woleott,  senior,  who  married  Epaphras  Bissell,  a  descendant  of  John  Bissell,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Windsor,  and  projector  of  the  first  ferry  across  the  Connecticut  River  ;  her  siat«r 
Sophia  married  Martin  Ellsworth,  son  of  the  chief  justice.  Edward,  eldest  son  of  Epaphras 
and  Jerusha  Bissell,  married  Jane  Ann  Maria  Reed  in  1823,  whose  second  son.  Dr.  Arthnr 
Bissell  of  New  York,  married  Anna  Browne,  daughter  of  Judge  Browne  of  Rye,  New  York,  a 
descendant  ofThomas  Browne  of  Rye,  Kngland,  one  of  the  original  fonnders  of  the  town  of  Rye, 
New  York,  himself  a  descendant  from  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  standard-bearer  of  England, 
whose  wife  was  dauglitar  of  Marquis  of  Montague— brother  of  the  Karl  of  Warwick. 
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tice  of  requiring  the  lieads  of  departments  to  appear  in  i>erson  and  give 
explanations  upon  any  desired  subject  during  Washington's  administra- 
tion, had  no  power  to  disturb  such  officials,  and  regarded  them  as  under 
the  executive,  and  of  subordinate  importance.*  ■ 

Hamilton  was  not  slow  in  applying  all  the  skill  and  method  of  which 
he  was  master  to  the  production  of  an  elaborate  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  Treasury ;  he  also  unfolded  his  plans  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  credit,  and  on  Saturday,  the  2d  of  January,  submitted 
both  to  the  President,  who,  after  reading,  and  conversing  for 
some  time  with  the  secretary  on  the  subject,  walked  to  Chief  Justice 
Jay's  residence,  with  whom  he  still  further  discussed  the  important 
matter,  remaining  to  drink  tea  informally  with  the  chief  justice  and 
his  family.  Secretaiy  Knox  presented  his  report  of  the  state  of  the 
froutiers  to  the  President  on  the  4th,  the  day  on  which  commenced  the 
second  session  of  the  first  Congress. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  formalities  observed  by  President  Wash- 
ington in  his  early  intercourse  with  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
meut.  Following  the  example  of  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  he  inaugurated  a  custom  of  delivering  in  person  his  message  on 
the  opening  of  Congress  to  the  two  houses  sitting  in  a  joint  session  — 
wliieh  was  subsequently  abandoned.  Arrangements  having  been  per- 
fected by  a  committee,  he  drove  on  Friday,  the  8th,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  to  Federal  Hall  in  Wall  Street,  in  a  coach  "'"^  *" 
drawn  by  six  horses  preceded  (quoting  his  owu  language)  "  by  Colonel 
Humphreys  and  Major  Jackson  in  uniform,  on  my  two  white  horses, 
and  followed  by  Messrs.  Lear  and  Nelson  in  my  chariot,  and  Mr.  Lewis, 
on  horseback,  following  them.  In  their  rear  was  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  War  Depart- 
ments, in  their  respective  carriages,  and  in  the'  order  they  are  named. 
At  the  outer  door  I  was  met  by  the  door-keepers  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
and  conducted  to  the  door  of  the  Sen  ate- Oh  amber ;  and  passing  from 
thence  to  the  chair  through  the  Senate  on  the  right,  and  the  House  on 
tlie  left,  I  took  my  seat.     The  gentlemen  who  attended  me  followed  and 

^  "  In  the  month  of  July  the  Senate  ordered  that  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affaira  attend 
the  Senate  to-moiTow,  and  bring  with  him  auch  paperg  as  are  requisite  to  give  fnll  infonoa- 
tion  relative  to  the  consular  convention  between  France  and  the  United  Statea.  The 
secretary  appeared  according  to  the  resolution,  and  made  the  required  exjilanations.  The 
secretaries  were  the  creatures  of  the  law,  not  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  for  that  reason  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  of  opinion  that  neither  branch  of  Congress  had  a  right  to  call  upon  tho  heads 
of  the  departments  for  information  or  papers,  except  through  the  President.  That  practice 
hati  long  since  been  abandoned  ;  anil  all  communications  between  the  houses  of  Congress  and 
the  departments  are  by  oorreapondeoce."  —  Shaffiier's  SiOory  (^Ameriea,  Div.  III. 
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took  their  stand  behind  the  Senators;  the  whole  rising  as  I  entered. 
After  being  seated,  at  which  time  the  members  of  both  Houses  also  sat,  I 
rose,  as  they  also  did,  and  made  my  speech ;  delivering  one  copy  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  another  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  —  after  which,  and  being  a  few  moments  seated,  I  retired, 
bowing  on  each  side  to  the  assembly  (who  stood)  as  I  passed,  and  de- 
scending to  the  lower  hall,  attended  as  before,  I  returned  with  them  to 
my  house." 

The  importance  attached  to  details  in  the  mind  of  Washington  is  curi- 
ously revealed  in  his  circumstantial  diary.  When  consulted  as  to  the 
time  and  place  for  the  delivery  of  the  answers  of  the  Senate  and  House 
to  his  speech,  he  decided  upon  Thursday,  at  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  twelve,  and  named  his  own  residence ;  giving  as  reasons  for 
choosing  this  place,  that  it  seemed  most  consistent  with  usage  and 
custom,  and  because  there  was  no  third  room  in  Federal  Hall  prepared 
to  which  he  could  call  the  gentlemen,  and  to  go  into  either  of  the  cham- 
bers appropriated  to  the  Senate  or  Representatives  did  not  seem  proper. 
Accordingly,  "  at  the  hours  appointed,  the  Senate  and  House  presented 
their  respective  addresses,  the  members  of  both  coming  in  carriages, 
and  the  latter  with  the  Mace  preceding  the  Speaker.  The  address  of  the 
Senate  was  presented  by  the  Vice-President,  and  that  of  the  House  by 
the  Speaker  thereof."  After  the  ceremony,  twelve  members  remained  to 
dine  with  the  President. 

The  same  day  Hamilton  appeared  before  Congress  with  his  proposition 
for  the  fundii^  of  the  public  debt.  He  presented  the  subject  clearly, 
and  with  such  courage  and  consistency  that  his  arguments  carried  great 
weight  He  said  the  foreign  debt  should  be  paid  strictly  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  this  no  one  pretended  to  deny.  But  when 
he  touched  upon  the  domestic  debt,  a  multiplicity  of  objections  were  im- 
mediately aroused ;  and  his  fearless  advocacy  of  making  no  difference 
between  the  creditors  of  the  Union  and  those  of  the  States,  because  both 
descriptions  of  debt  were  contracted  for  the  same  objects,  gave  rise  to 
some  of  the  most  exciting  debates  ever  heard  in  our  Congressional  halls. 
As  tlie  national  legislators  comprised  a  large  portion  of  the  prominent 
characters  of  the  country,  and'  the  two  part.ies,  friends  and  opponents  of 
Federal  principles,  were  about  equally  balanced,  every  subject  being 
discussed  with  direct  reference  to  its  bearings  on  State  sovereignty  —  the 
original  apple  of  discord  ■ —  a  glimmer  of  the  violence  of  the  tempest  may 
he  perceived  from  the  first.  Hamilton  proposed  to  open  a  loan  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  debt,  as  well  of  the  particular  States  as  of  the  Union ; 
and  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  bear  an  increased  demand  upon  it,  he 
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recommended  an  increase  of  duties  on  imported  wines,  tea,  etc.,  and  a 
duty  on  home-made  liquors. 

The  sharpest  controversy  hinged  on  the  aasumption  of  the  State  debts, 
and  the  terms  as  to  the  period  of  payment  and  rate  of  interest  of  the 
general  debt  thus  proposed  to  be  established.  The  debts  of  the  respec- 
tive States  were  very  unequal  in  amount ;  and  investigations  concerning 
the  services  rendered  by  each  State  brought  to  the  front  all  tlie  local 
prejudices  of  a  century,  and  all  manner  of  invidious  comparisons.  An- 
other praminent  -question  upon  which  the  members  were  almost  evenly 
divided  was  the  payment  of  the  whole  amount,  rather  thitn  the  mere 
market  value  of  the  government  paper.  This  paper  had  in  most  cases 
pas.se».l  through  many  hands,  and  was  immensely  depreciated  below  its 
nominal  value.  The  original  creditors,  therefore,  and  the  subsequent 
holders,  had  lost  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  depreciation.  The  proposal 
to  assume  the  whole  debt  as  it  stood  on  the  face  of  the  paper,  and  pay  it 
to  the  present  holders,  was  said  to  be  inequitable,  inasmuch  as  these  had 
purchased  it  at  the  depreciated  value,  and  had  no  claim  to  be  remuner- 
ated for  the  losses  of  the  previous  holders. 

Other  business  of  grave  importance  came  before  this  session  of  Con- 
gress in  New  York  City,  not  least  of  which  was  the  enumeration  of  in- 
habitants of  the  Union,  the  establishing  of  a  uniform  rule  of  naturaliza- 
tion, the  providing  of  means  of  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  for 
regulatii^  treaties  and  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  the  location  of  the 
permanent  seat  of  government. 

Meanwhile  the  city  was  gay  with  all  manner  of  festivities,  public  and 
private  —  the  balls  and  dinners  were  more  numerous  than  the  evenings 
—  and  the  principal  statesmen  were  constantly  meeting  in  social  circles, 
and  everywhere  discussing  the  great  topics  of  the  hour.  Mrs,  Washing- 
ton's levees  on  Friday  evenings  were  largely  attended,  and  Mrs.  Jay, 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  Mrs.  Knox  each  had  a  special  evening,  aside  from 
giving  dinners  every  week. 

The  residence  of  Washington  in  Franklin  Square  proved  inconvenient 
on  account  of  the  great  distance  out  of  town,  and  as  Postmaster-General 
Osgood  wished  to  return  to  his  house,  having  lived  at  his  country-seat 
three  miles  to  the  north  during  the  interim,  the  President  arranged  on  the 
1st  of  February  for  removal  to  the  McComb  mansion  in  Broadway,  a  little 
below  Trinity  Church- — the  former  residence  of  the  French  minister. 
On  the  3d  he  tells  us  that  he  visited  the  various  apartments  of  his  future 
home,  "and  made  a  disposition  of  the  rooms,  fixed  on  some  furniture  of 
the  Minister's  to  be  sold,  and  directed  additional  stables  built " ;  on  the 
6th,  he  walked  to  the  place  to  decide  upon  the  exact  site  for  the  projected 
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—  pancj  i  al  a  \eij  luxunous  air  Pic 
turLS  \  aaes  aud  othei  articles  )f  orna 
ment  had  1  eeii  1  rought  fr  in  Mo  int 
Vem  n  chma  and  ^Ioas  w  ere  importe  1  mi  ch  of  it  I  avniq  I  een  ma  le  to 
order  and  the  old  taniilj  plat*  was  meltel  anliepoducel  in  more  Llegaut 
and  shapely  stjle.  The  teasu\ice  was  paiticulaily  masbive,  the  wiiver 
twenty-two  inches  long  by  seventeen  wide,  aud  every  piece  bore  the  family 
arms.  The  President's  birthday,  for  the  first  time  being  celebrated  in 
nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Union,  and  honored  by  the  *'  Tammany 
Society  or  Columbian  Order,"  in  New  York,^  with  resolutions  to  commem- 
orate the  occasion  forever  afterward,  was  chiefly  employed  by  him  in  super- 
intending the  transfer  of  his  furniture ;   and  on  Tuesday  the  23d,  after 

■  Shortly  iifWr  Wiuiliingtfln's  inaupivation,  May  12,  1789,  the  "Tammnny  Society  or 
Columbian  Onler  "  was  foiindeil.  It  was  composed  at  first  of  tlie  moderate  men  of  botli  politi- 
cal parties,  auil  seems  not  to  linvc  lie^ii  rraognized  as  a  puity  institution  until  the  time  of 
Jefferson  as  President.  William  Mooiiey  was  the  first  Grand  Sachem  ;  liis  successor  in  1790 
wan  William  Pitt  Smith,  and  in  17S1  Joaiah  Ogdon  Hoffman  receive  the  honor.  John 
Fintnrd  was  the  Rrat  Sagamore.  De  Witt  Clinton  was  scribe  of  the  council  in  1791.  It  was 
stictly  a  national  aoeiety,  biseil  on  the  principles  of  patriotism,  and  hail  for  its  object  the 
perpetuation  of  a  true  love  for  our  own  country.  Aboriginal  forms  and  ceremonies  were 
adopted  in  its  incorporation  ;  the  year  was  divided  into  seasons  of  blossoms,  fniils,  and 
snows,  and  the  seasons  into  moons.  Its  officers  were  a  Orand  Saclieni  —  chosen  from  thirteen 
sachems  —  a  Sagamore,  and  a  Wiskinskie.  This  was  done  partly  to  conciliate  the  numerous 
tribes  of  Indians  who  were  devastating  our  defenseless  frontiers,  and  partly  to  counteract  the 
anti-repnbUoan  principles  of  the  So<aety  of  the  Cincinnati.  It  was  named  from  Tammany, 
the  celebrated  Indian  chief  whose  legendary  history  has  been  curionaly  altetched  by  Dr. 
Mitchell.  To  John  Trumbull,  the  autlioi,  belongs  the  distinction  of  first  originating  the  desig- 
nation "St.  Tammany."  He  thought,  it  is  said,  it  not  wortli  while  to  let  Great  Britain 
mouapolize  all  the  wints  in  the  calendar,  and  ao  chose  a  genuine  Amerioan  goardiEtn, 
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(iiiiuer,  he  wrote,  "  Mia.  WaahiugtoD,  iiiyseir,  and  cliildren  removed  and 

lodged  in  our  new  habitiition." 

Tlie  Indians  about  this  time  appeared  determined  to  prevent  through 
barbarous  depredations  tlie  existence  of  towns  beyond  tlie  Oliio  River. 
A  New  England  company,  formed  in  1787,  had  purchased  a  large  ter- 
ritory from  the  general  government,  and  commenced  settlements  tlie 
Ibllowiug  year,  of  which  Marietta  was  the  first.  But  the  savages  ha- 
rassed the  settlers  so  perpetually  that  Congress  directed  Knox  to  investi- 
gate the  wliole  subject,  who,  in  his  able  report,  stated  that  over  fifteen 
Jiundred  persons  had  either  been  murdered  or  carried  into  captivity 
during  the  two  years  since  1788,  and  an  immense  amount  of  property 
destroyed.  Vigorous  steps  to  check  the  mischief  were  at  once  taken. 
Washington  hud  hoped  to  give  security  to  the  pioneers  of  Ohio  by  pacific 
arrangements,  but  found  it  necessary  to  institute  offensive  operations  in 
that  direction,  which,  beginning  In  the  summer  of  1790,  were  not  termi- 
nated until  after  the  signal  victory  of  General  Wayne  in  1794. 

In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  the  Indians  quarreled  with  their  white 
neighbors;  and  the  Spaniards  tatnpered  with  the  Creeks  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  Florida,  furnishing  them  with  fire-arms  and  clothing.  Sev- 
eral attempts  had  been  made  hitherto  by  the  government,  without  suc- 
cess, to  treat  with  these  latter  tribes.  An  ingenious  plan  was  devised  iu 
February  to  lure  their  great  chief,  Alexander  McGillivray,  an  educated  half- 
breed,  to  New  York  City,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  him  of  the  propri- 
ety of  a  treaty  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war,  about  to  be  precipitated  by 
the  disorderly  and  disreputable  people  of  both  nations.  On  the 
10th  of  March  Washington  held  a  long  conversation  with  Colonel 
Marinus  Willett,  who  had  agreed  to  undertake  a  mission  to  the  Creeks 
which  must  necessarily  be  conducted  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  and 
who  shortly  started  for  their  country  at  the  South.  On  the  1st  of  July 
offloial  information  reached  the  President  that  Willett  was  on  his  return, 
accompanied  by  McGillivray  and  twenty-eight  of  his  principal  chiefs 
and  warriors,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Hopewell,  in  South  Carolina. 
Mess^es  were  at  once  sent  to  the  governors  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania,  requesting  them  to  show  every  possible  respect  to  the 
travelers,  at  the  public  expense. 

Their  arrival  in  New  York  created  a  sensation.  The  members  of  the 
Tammany  Society,  arrayed  in  Indian  costume,  went  out  to  meet  them, 
with  the  military,  and  escorted  them,  to  the  house  of  Secretary  Knox 
where  they  were  received  with  great  ceremony.  They  were  then  taken 
and  introduced  to  the  President,  and  fram  thence  to  Governor  Clinton; 
after   which  they  dined  at  the  city  tavern,  Knox  and  a  great  number 
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of  distinguished  men  being  present.  They  remained  in  tlie  city  about  six 
'weeks.  A  military  review  by  the  President  and  Secretary  Knox,  for 
their  benefit,  on  Colonel  Eutgers's  grounds,  July  27,  was  rendered  mem- 
orable by  the  large  array  of  officers  in  full  uniform,  On  the  2d  of  August 
the  Indians  were  entertained  with  a  great  banquet,  at  which  were  present 
all  the  notable  statesmen  of  the  day.  The  Tammany  Society  enlivened 
the  occasion  with  songs,  and  the  Creek  sachems  danced.  The  orators  of 
both  parties  made  long  speeches,  and  wine  flowed  freely.  Washington 
dined  several  of  the  chiefs  one  day  at  his  own  table,  and  after  the  meal 
invited  tliem  to  walk  down  Broadway.  Curious  to  see  the  effect  upon 
the  savage  mind  of  the  large  full-length  portrait  of  himself  which  Trum- 
bull had  just  completed  for  the  city  corporation,  he  led  them  suddenly 
into  its  presence.  They  stood  stiff  and  mute  with  astonishment  for  some 
minutes.  One  of  the  chiefs  iinally  advanced  and  touched  the  cold  flat 
surface  with  his  hand,  exclaiming,  "Ugh  \"  Each  of  the  others  slowly 
followed  his  example,  and  all  turned  away,  suspicious  of  the  art  which 
could  imprint  a  great  soldier,  dressed  for  battle,  and  standing  beside  his 
war-horse,  upon  a  strip  of  canvas.  Trumbull  afterwards  tried  in  vain  to 
obtain  their  portraits.  Knox,  after  some  time  spent  in  preliminaries, 
succeeded  in  negotiating  the  terms  of  a  satisfactory  and  much-desired 
treaty,  which,  indeed,  ceded  to  the  Indiana  nearly  all  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, and  which  was  ratified  in  Federal  Hall  with  great  ceremony  on  the 
13th  of  August.  Washington  and  his  suite  appeared  at  noon  of  that 
day  in  the  Hall  of  Bepresentatives,  and  presently  the  Tammany  sachems 
ushered  in  McGillivray  and  his  chiefs,  adorned  with  their  finest  feathers. 
The  treaty  was  read  and  interpreted ;  and  the  President  in  a  short  forci- 
ble speech  explained  the  justice  of  its  various  provisions  —  to  each  of 
which  the  Indian  potentates  grunted  approval.  McGillivray  made  a  short 
speech  in  reply ;  the  treaty  was  duly  signed,  Washington  presented  the 
chieftain  with  a  string  of  wampum,  for  a  memorial,  with  a  paper  of 
tobacco  as  a  substitute  for  the  ancient  calumet,  then  came  a  general  shak- 
ing of  hands,  and  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  by  a  soi^  of  peace,  in 
which  the  Creek  warriors  joined  in  their  own  peculiar  fashion. 

Early  in  March  tlie  legislature  of  New  York  appointed  commissioners 
to  settle,  if  possible,  the  chronic  controversy  with  Vermont  New  York 
had  opposed  the  petition  of  Vermont  for  admission  into  the  confederacy 
in  1776,  and  Congress  had  hesitated  until  the  people  became  indignant, 
when  the  second  appeal  was  made  in  1777 ;  again  in  1787  New  York 
had  interposed  a  protest  to  defeat  an  application,  although  at  that  time 
the  population  of  Vermont  was  increasing  so  rapidly  that  New  York 
found  it  difficult  to  establish  her  jurisdictiou  iu  the  declared  rebellious 
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districts.  But  the  commissioners,  of  whom  the  scholarly  Chancellor 
Livingston  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  were  in  1790  empowered  to 
declare  the  consent  of  New  York  to  the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the 
Union  —  New  York  relinquishing  all  claims  to  lands  in  Vermont  or 
jurisdiction  over  them,  upon  the  payment  of  thirty  thousand  dollars ;  and 
the  commissioners  were  also  to  decide  upon  the  perpetual  boundary 
between  the  two  States.  Vermont  acceded  to  the  proposition,  and  in 
March  of  the  following  year  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  State  ad- 
mitted into  the  Federal  Union. 

Foreign  affairs  created  intense  anxiety  at  this  jiincture.  With  Great 
Britain  several  points  of  difference  existed;  Adams  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  on  favorable  terms,  and  the 
British  Cabinet  declined  to  send  a  minister  to  the  United  States,  The 
old  grudges  and  jealousies  of  the  war  had  by  no  means  been  extinguished, 
and  Americans,  regarding  the  Britons  as  natural  enemies,-  were  ready  to 
take  offense  easily,  as  well  as  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  retaliate.  An 
eifort  to  treat  with  Portugal  had  failed,  owing  —  it  was  confidently  be- 
lieved —  to  the  adverse  influence  of  England.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco 
had  been  faithful  to  his  ^;reements ;  but  the  corsairs  of  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli  plundered  American  vessels  and  enslaved  their  masters, 
which  many  attributed,  together  with  the  bloody  incursions  of  the 
western  savages,  to  the  machinations  of  the  British.  And  the  intricate 
and  embarrassing  disputes  with  Spain  concerning  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  helped  to  render  the  commerce  of  the  country  more 
restricted  than  when  it  had  formed  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

Washington  had  just  returned  from  St.  Paul's  Chapel  on  the  morning 
of  March  21,  when  Jefl'erson  was  announced.     "Show   him   in," 

,    ,         ,     ,  March  SI. 

exclaimed  the  President,  his  face  brightening  with  i-eal  pleasure, 
then,  not  waiting  an  instant,  advanced  to  meet  his  guest  in  the  entrance 
passage.  The  greeting  was  one  of  special  warmth  and  cordiality.  Jeffer- 
son's coming  on  that  day  was  particularly  opportune.  Not  twenty-four 
hours  had  elapsed  since  Washington  and  Jay  had  been  engaged  in  earnest 
consideration  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  certain  captives 
in  Algiers,  and  the  sending  of  persons  in  the  character  of  charges  d'affaires 
to  the  courts  of  Europe.  Jefferson,  fresh  from  the  Old  World  atmos- 
phere, and  bringing  the  latest  intelligence  concerning  its  public  affairs, 
was  welcome  indeed.  He  had  been  a  fortnight  on  the  route  from  Monti- 
ceUo  —  his  beautiful  Virginia  country-seat — a  storm  of  snow  having 
greatly  impeded  his  prepress.  Obliged,  on  account  of  bad  roads,  to  leave 
his  private  carriage  in  Alexandria,  to  be  sent  to  New  York  by  water,  he 
had  consigned  himself  to  a  slow  stage,  which  moved  only  two  or  three  miles 
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an  hour  by  day  and  one  at  night;  but  his  horses  were  led,  and  he 
mounted  one  of  them  from  time  to  time  to  relieve  liis  fatigue.  At 
Philadelphia  he  visited  Franklin,  who,  although  in  bed  and  very  feeble, 
listened  with  excited  interest  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. 

Jay,  Hamilton,  Knox,  Osgood,  Livingston,  and  the  circle  of  New  York's 
principal  citizens,  hastened  to  do  honor  to  the  new  Secretary  of  State. 
"  The  courtesies  of  dinner-parties,"  wrote  Jefferson,  "  placed  me  at  once 
in  their  familiar  society."  He  tried  to  obtain  a  house  on  Broadway,  but 
not  succeeding  rented  a  small  cottage  in  Maiden  Lane,  near  the  residence 
of  Thomas  Hartley,  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania.  Business 
had  accumulated  in  expectation  of  his  arrival,  and  he  was  quickly  immersed 
in  its  perplexing  details.  But  he  was  amazed  at  the  tenor  of  table  con- 
versations. When  he  went  abroad  the  democmtic  tendencies  of  his  own 
country  were  at  full  tide,  and  he  found  France  heaving  with  the  coming 
earthquake.  His  house  in  Paris  had  been  the  resort  of  the  leaders  of 
political  reform,  and  he  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
revolutionists ;  had  even  traveled  through  their  country  on  foot,  entered 
the  hovels  of  the  peasants,  peeped  into  the  pot  to  learn  what  the  poor 
woman  was  preparing  for  dinner,  handled  the  miserable  black  bread  that 
mothers  gave  their  hungry  children,  and  felt  of  the  bed,  on  which  he  had 
taken  care  to  sit,  to  ascertain  its  material  and  quality.  "  My  conscien- 
tious devotion  to  natural  rights  cannot  be  heightened,"  he  wrote,  "  but 
it  is  roused  and  excited  by  daily  exercise."  He  had  returned  home  to 
find  the  favorite  sentiment,  according  to  his  observations,  a  "  preference 
for  kingly  instead  of  republican  government."  He  was  disappointed  with 
the  Constitution.  There  was,  moreover,  a  practical  question  before  Con- 
gress, the  assumption  of  the  State  debts,  which  disturbed  his  sense  of 
justice;  and  Hamilton's  project  of  a  national  bank  he  regarded  as  an 
evil  of  superlative  magnitude  ■ —  a  fountain  of  demoralization. 

In  personal  appearance  Jefferson  was  not  altogether  prepossessing. 
He  had  reached  the  age  of  forty-seven,  was  nearly  as  tall  as  Washington, 
well-built  but  awkward  aud  loose -jointed,  with  a  fair  complexion,  cold- 
blue  eyes,  and  reddish  hair.  His  wife  dying  many  years  before,  he  had 
filled  the  place  of  both  parents  to  his  lovely  daughters,  and  was  a  tender 
and  indulgent  father,  whom  they  venerated  as  wiser  and  better  than 
other  men.  He  possessed  original  and  solid  merit,  together  with  great 
magnetism  of  intellect,  and  matehless  intensity  of  convictions  upon  all 
anhjects  to  which  he  gave  his  attention. 

It  was  at  Hamilton's  dinner-table  that  he  first  advocated  aiding 
France  to  throw  off  her  monarchial  yoke.     Hamilton  shook  his  head  and 
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declared  himself  in  favor  of  maintaining  a  strict  neutrality.  This  ques- 
tion presently  assumed  vital  importance.  Jefferson  opposed  Hamilton's 
funding  system,  and  seemed  to  distrust  all  his  measures.  The  most 
stormy  discussions  were  of  constant  occurrence,  trifles  were  exaggerated, 
and  political  excitement  spread  through  the  country.  Thus  developed 
that  division  in  politics,  which,  gradually  rising  to  the  dignity  of  party 
organization,  was  known  as  Federalism  and  Kepublicanism. 

A  new  edifice  had  arisen  upon  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Trinity  Church, 
which  was  consecrated  on  the  25th  in  presence  of  a  distinguished^^ 
audience ;  Washington  and  family  were  seated  during  the  exer- 
cises in  tlie  richly  ornamented  pew  set  apart  by  the  warfens  and  vestry- 
men for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  a  canopy  over  it^ ;  an- 
other pew  was  arranged  for  the  governor  of  New  York.  On  the  same 
evening  the  Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Jay,  General  Philip  and  Mrs. 
Schuyler,  Secretary  Jefferson,  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Secretary 
aud  Mrs.  Kno.-c,  Mrs.  Greene,  Senator  Carroll,  Senator  Henry,  Judge 
Wilson,  James  Madison,  and  Colonel  William  S.  Smith  dined  with  the 
l*resident  and  Mrs.  Washington  at  their  home  in  Broadway.  On  the 
following  Thursday  we  find  Governor  Clinton,  Lieutenant-Governor  Van 
Cortlandt,  Speaker  John  Watts  of  the  New  York  Assembly,  Judge  Duane, 
Baron  Steuben,  Arthur  Lee,  Rufus  King,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Clymer, 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon,  Mr.  Heister,  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson, 
and  other  members  of  Congress,  gathered  about  Washington's  dinner- 
table. 

Tlie  city  treasurer,  or  chamberlain,  appointed  in  1789  was  Daniel 


New   York   merciiant,   who   con-  _, 

tinned    to    hold    the    position    for  2l2;  fl  Pr*i  ,        ,  ,       .--,-,  —  ^. - 

twenty   years— until    compelled  J>  ETT"'*  °"  l'""^' /■''„**'"^ pit 

to  resign  Irom   declmuig  health.  |Uj  ^ew-YoijE.  F,h>^rjto  1790:  *o| 

A  specimen  of  money  issued  un-  k'^'^'j          CTS     QS£      •      ^8 

der  his  auspices  in  1790  will  be  |ty  '  ^ »                 ^•WWtf'j  2* 

seen  in  the  sketch.     He  bad  been  5^                        "^Cu/fhq/kr^y  2* 

hrgely  imtmmentel  in  placing  the  |o  SSKS^^UfMj^tH^l 

-New  \ork  hospital  m  a  position  fciw<<i*<m«*MrWW<rt<««W<Mww<^ 
to  fulfill  the  intentions  of  its  founders ;  and  he  was  a  trustee  as  well  as 

'  The  resolution  to  set  apart  a  pew  in  Trinity  Church  for  the  Pmsidont  was  adopted 
Mnrch  8,  1790.  The  wardens  were  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  and  es-Mayor  James  Duane. 
Among  the  veatiymen  were  Anrtrew  Hamersley,  Hubert  Van  Wagenen,  Tiiomas  Randall,  John 
Jouca,  Jolin  Lewis,  William  S.  Johnson,  Robert  C.  Livingston,  Matthew  Clarkson,  William 
Laight,  James  Farquhar,  Charles  Stanton,  Nieliolas  Kortiight,  Alexander  Aylesbury,  George 
iJominiuk,  Nicholas  Camiau,  Mosas  Rogers,  Aotliou;  L.  Bleeuker,  and  Richard  Harrison, 
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the  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Society  Library.  He  took  an  active  part, 
indeed,  in  the  inception  of  many  of  the  city  institutions,  contributing 
liberally  to  their  support.  He  was  also  connected  with  almost  every 
mercantile  institution  of  his  day.  His  name  is  particularly  and  pleas- 
antly identified  with  the  history  of  the  Wall  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  which  he  was  a  trustee  from  1772  to  1812,  and  the  manager,  almost 
exclusively,  of  its  financial  concerns.' 

The  treasurer  of  the  State  at  this  time  was  Gerard  Bancker,  of  the 
wealthy  Dutch  family  whose  representatives  had  filled  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility in  city  aud  State  affairs  during  every  generation  of  that 
remarkable  century.  The  auditor  was  Peter  T.  Curtenius.  The  latter 
united  with  many  other  citizens,  as  the  spriug  opened,  in  an  indignant 
protest  against  cutting  away  the  beautiful  trees  with  which  the  streets 
of  the  city  were  ornamented  in  accordance  with  an  order  of  the  corpo- 
ration to  be  executed  before  the  first  of  June.  Some  medical  philoso- 
pher had  convinced  the  authorities  that  the  public  health  demanded  the 
sacrifice,  but  the  public  taste  was  wounded  in  a  vital  point,  for  the  trees 
were  of  a  rich  variety,  and  had  been  selected  and  planted  with  care. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Franklin,  April  17,  produced  a  profound  sen- 
sation in  New  York ;  a  resolution  moved  in  Congress  by  James 
"  Madison  was  unanimously  adopted,  that  the  members  should  wear 
mourning  badges  for  one  month  as  a  tribute  of  respect  and  veneration. 

1  Daniel  Phtenii  was  theaon  of  Aleiander  Phrenix,  and  the  great  grandson  of  the  Alexander 
Phrenix  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  a  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Fenwielt,  Bart,  of  the 
great  Northumbrian  family  of  Fenwieks,  who  removiai  to  New  York  City  in  1640,  and  whose 
descendants  have  ever  since  been  among  the  substantial  eilizons  of  the  metropolis.  Daniel 
PhieniK  was  bom  iu  1742,  and  died  in  1813.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  early  entered 
into  the  business  of  importing  goods  from  Great  Britain,  and  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He 
was  a  patriot,  and  adhered  strictly  to  the  non-importation  measures,  although  they  fell  with 
special  severity  upon  himself,  entirely  suspending  his  business  for  several  years.  He  was 
one  ot  the  Committee  of  "  One  Hundred,"  and  when  the  British  entered  the  city  retired  to 
Morristown  with  his  family.  Upon  his  return,  in  1783,  he  found  his  house  had  been  burned 
and  much  of  his  property  irretrievably  lost.  But  he  soon  reinstated  himself  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  waa  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  the  highest  trusts.  He  married, 
first,  Elizabeth  Treadwell  ;  second,  Elizabeth  Piatt.  It  is  recorded  as  a  curious  fact,  that  at 
the  faneral  of  the  latter,  in  178t,  "  the  pall-bearera  were  ladica."  His  children  were  :  Gerard, 
died  in  infancy  ;  Alexander,  gradnated  from  Columbia  College  in  1794,  and  became  pastor  of 
the  Conffregational  Church  at  Chioopee,  Massachusetts  —  bom  in  1777,  died  at  Harlem  in 
1863  ;  Elizabeth,  married  Nathaniel  Gibhs  Ingraham,  and  waa  the  mother  of  Judge  Dauiel 
P.  Ingrahani  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  ;  Rebecca,  married  Eliphalet  Williams  of 
Northampton,  Massachusetts  ;  Amelia,  died  in  infancy  ;  Jennet,  married  Richard  Riker,  the 
well-known  District  Attorney  and  Recorder  of  New  York  ;  Sydney,  died  in  1800,  unmarried. 
The  male  line  of  the  descendants  of  Daniel  Phffiniji  was  continued  only  in  the  children  of 
his  second  son,  Alexauder.  —  Crniiribidioii  by  Stephm  Ifkilney  Pluxttix,  in  Chamier  of  Com- 
imree  Buordi. 
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The  Tammany  Society,  the  Cincinnati,  indeed  all  public  bodies,  in  every 
part  of  the  Union,  adopted  similar  resolutions,  and  wore  the  ins%nia  of 
niouruing.  When  the  news  reached  France,  Mirabeau  addressed  a  silent 
and  sympathetic  audience,  proposing  a  decree  that  the  National  Assembly 
should  wear  mourning  three  days,  for  "the  genius  that  could  tame  tyrants 
and  thunderbolts,  which  freed  America,  and  rayed  forth  upon  Europe 
torrents  of  light -^  the  s^e  claimed  by  two  worlds,  the  man  for  whom 
the  history  of  science  and  the  history  of  empires  were  disputing  —  one 
of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  aided  philosophy  and  liberty  " ;  and  Lafay- 
ette and  Rochefoucauld  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted  by 
acclamation.  The  President  of  the  Assembly  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  loss  which  the  human  race  had 
sustained ;  the  Abbe  Franchet  pronounced  a  eulogy  upon  his  life  and 
genius  in  presence  of  the  Commune  of  Paiis ;  the  revolutionary  clubs, 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  printers,  and  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Paris,  each  held  a  ceremonial  in  honor  of  the  departed  patriot ;  and 
everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom  were  demonstrations  of  reverence 
and  of  sorrow.^ 

While  France  was  doing  homage  to  the  memory  of  Franklin,  New 
York  wa.?  again  in  mourning.  One  of  her  own  native  statesmen  had  com- 
pleted his  useful  and  eventful  life.  William  Livingston,  the  widely  famed 
New  Jersey  governor,  died  at  "  Liberty  Hall,"  July  25,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven.  Few  of  the  great  men  of  the  Eevolution  were  more  truly  of 
heroic  mold,  or  had  exeited  a  more  salutary  influence  over  the  forming 
community.  He  was  consigned  to  the  tomb  with  touching  tenderness, 
and  with  every  mark  of  distinguished  and  genuine  respect. 

Three  weeks  prior  to  the  sad  event  Brockholst  Livingston,  the  gov- 
ernor's son,  delivered  an  oration  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  on  the  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  President  was 
present,  with  his  retinue,  the  heads  of  departments,  the  members  of  Con- 

'  Sarah,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  and  Deborah  Franklin,  Iwrn  September  11,  XIH, 
waa  married  October  29,  1767,  to  Richard  Bacbe  ;  her  eight  children  were:  1.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  2.  William,  3,  Sarah,  4.  Elizabeth  Franklin,  5.  Louis,  6.  Deborah,  7.  Bichard, 
8.  Sarah.  Her  deeoendants,  numbering  at  the  present  time  nearly  two  hundred,  embrace  many 
distinguished  oharacters,  scientists,  phyairi  ran  f  1  tters  and  philanthropists.  Her 
seventh  son,  Richard,  married,  in  1805,  Soph  Oil  \  It  f  Al  lander  James  Dallas, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1814,  and  siate  f  C  ge  M  ffl  D  Has,  V  co-President  from 
1846  to  1849  ;  and  one  of  their  sons  was  Ale  n  I  D  lias  Ba  h  th  tellectual  giant  who 
conceived  the  scientific  methods  for  the  d  1  pn  nt  f  th  C  t  S  vey  of  the  United 
States,  a  work  which  conferred  benefits  upor  na  gat  bey  nd  xp  ess  d  in  language,  and 
made  his  name  honored  throughout  the  civili  ed  »  Id  anoth  son  Ceo  ge,  «-as  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  lost  his  life  in  1846,  while  in  command  of  an  axpeditii 
in  the  hazardous  business  of  soimding  the  Gulf  Stream, 
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greaa,  foreign  characters,  and  all  that  was  notable  \a  the  pulpit,  halls  of 
learning,  or  private  walks  of  life  in  the  metropolis.  Washington  ex- 
pressed himself  greatly  pleased  with  the  good  sense  and  eloquence  of  the 
speaker,'  the  tendency  of  whose  discourse,  he  said,  was  to  compare  "  the 
excellent  government  of  our  own  choice  with  what  it  would  have  been 
had  we  not  succeeded  in  our  opposition  to  the  attempts  of  Great  Britain 
to  enslave  us  ;  and  to  show  how  we  ought  to  cherish  the  blessings  within 
our  reach  and  cultivate  the  seeds  of  harmony  and  unanimity  in  our  public 
oouncila."  ^  Two  years  before  this.  Chancellor  Livingston  had  figured  as 
tlie  orator  of  the  4th  of  July  celebration  in  the  same  sacred  edifice,  and 
with  keen  political  foresight  pointed  out  the  course  in  which  thii^s  were 
moving,  while  he  enriched  with  many  sagacious  reflections  and  happy 
aphorisms  his  varied  knowledge  of  historic  and  general  affairs.  Brock- 
hoist  Livingston  dwelt  more  definitely  upon  the  results  which  were  then 
undeveloped,  and  with  the  habitual  flexibility  of  a  lawyer  who  had  chpseii 
the  bar  as  a  pathway  to  the  career  of  public  life,  entered  with  much 
imagery  and  humor  into  the  popular  spirit  of  the  moment.  He  was  then 
thirty-three.  His  coiisin,  the  Chancellor,  was  forty-three,  and  without  the 
sparkling  fancy  and  vivacity  which  were  the  former's  natural  gifts,  was 
cultured  and  accomplished  to  a  degree  of  elegance  not  often  met  at  that 
period  even  in  the  higher  circles  of  thought. 

The  mansion  of  the  Chancellor,  in  lower  Broadway,  was  sumptuously 
furnished.  Its  walls  were  adorned  with  Gobelin  tapestry  of  unic[ue  design, 
and  beautiful  paintings  and  costly  ornaments  greeted  the  eye  in  every 
apartment.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  art-treasures,  and  his  well-filled 
purse  enabled  him  to  import  whatever  fancy  or  inclination  su^ested.  He 
was  subsequently  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  an  association  organized  in  1801  and  incorporated  in  1808,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  the  first  president.  His  table-service  was  of  solid  silver 
valued,  it  is  said,  at  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  dollars ;  four  side-dishes 
each  weighed  twelve  and  one  half  pounds ;  the  center-piece  used  on 
state  occasions  was  one  of  the  most  exquisite  and  costly  of  its  kind.  His 
country-seat  at  Clermont,  on  the  shore  of  the  Hudson,  with  its  library 
opening  into  a  greenhouse  and  orangery,  its  half-mile  lawn,  its  richly  cul- 
tivated gardens,  its  blossoming  orchards,  and  its  mi^niiieent  forests,  was 
for  many  a  long  year  the  seat  of  a  princely  hospitality.     Foreign  notables, 

'  Brockholat  Livingaton  was  appointed,  in  1802,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York, 
and  in  1806  one  of  the  justices  ol  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  butted  States.  The  grand- 
father of  Brockholat  Livingston  waa  Philip,  aeconii  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  grandfather  of 
the  Chancellor  was  Robert,  younger  brother  of  Philip,  to  whom  wa.^  granted  the  property  at 
Clermont.     Thus  the  two  Livingstons,  Brockholat  and  th«  Cbitncellor,  were  second  cousins. 

*  ifaihingUm'a  I>mTy. 
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and  all  that  «ib  most  dHtinsuishe  1  in  the  world  of  pohbca  and  letters 

were  entertained  under  its  roof     lud  on  numerous  occasi  ns  as  for  in 

stantt   when  a  brillimt   leception  was  „HLn  to  Lafiyette   the  shining 

waters  of  the  Hudson  as  far  as  the  eje  could  reat.h  wen,  white  with 

vessel'' freighted  with 

„iy  visitors     While 

New  York  was  the 

uapitai  ol  the  nation 

Washington      more 
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Walter  Fnnklin  to  ^^j 

the  McComb  man 
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Justice  Iredell  I 
reached  New  York  I 
with  his  family  af-j 
ter  a  tiresome  and  ' 
protracted    journey 

through   the  South-       ""^  p,  ==  n         h  „^s«« 

ern  States,  and  established  his  residence  at  63  Wall  Street  Bom  in  Eng- 
land, he  came  to  North  Carolina  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  studied  law 
with  Governor  Samuel  Johnston,  whose  sister  he  married  in  1773.  Two 
of  his  brothers  were  clergymen  in  England;  and  his  son,  James,  became  a 
statesman  of  distinction — at  one  time  governor  of  North  Carolina.  Judge 
Iredell  was  on  intimate  social  terms  with  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  who 
resided  with  his  wife's  family  at  the  Apthoi'pe  mansion.  The  favorite 
drive  for  the  New-Yorkers  of  1790  was  what  Washington  styled  "the  four- 
teen miles'  round,"  the  route  being  over  the  "Old  Boston  Eoad,"  on  the 
line  of  Third  Avenue,  crossing  Murray  Hill  nearly  on  the  line  of  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  and  bearing  westward  to  McGowan's  Pass,  thence  to  the 
Bloomingdale  r^on,  where  the  beautiful  country-seats  were  like  a  villa 
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of  villas,  and  so  down  on  the  Hudson  River  side  of  the  Island.  The 
President's  chariot  and  six  horses  were  on  this  road  nearly  every  pleasant 
day,  with  many  other  imposing  equipages.  Dr.  Williamson  drove  into 
town  every  morning,  and  Judge  Iredell  often  returned  with  him  in  the 
afternoon,  to  discuss  politics  and  the  climate  of  America,  the  learned 
doctor  being  about  to  write  bis  celebrated  octavo  volume  on  that  subject. 
Iredell  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  President  soon  after  his  arrival,  and 
writing  of  the  occasion,  he  said,  "  We  had  some  excellent  champagne ; 
and  after  it  I  had  the  honor  of  drinking  coffee  with  Mrs.  Washington." 

During  the  controversy  over  the  site  of  the  permanent  seat  of  govern- 
ment the  President  was  incessantly  active  and  observant.  Harlem 
Heights,  Westchester,  and  portions  of  Long  Island  were  from  time  to 
time  suggested  as  suitable  localities  for  the  proposed  district.  Brooklyn 
and  Kingston  were  both  discussed  as  eligible.  "  Where  could  a  situation 
be  found  for  the  capitol  and  other  public  buildings  comparable  to  the 
he^hts  of  Brooklyn  ?"  One  great  objection  was  its  exposure  to  hoi^tile 
invasion.  Yet  the  harbor  was  claimed  to  be  a^i  capable  ot  defense  as 
that  of  Philadelphia  or  Georgetown.  Kingston  was  declared  admuably 
adapted  for  the  site  of  a  great  city,  and  secure  Irom  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy.  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  who  broarhed  the  subject  was 
asked  if  he  had  forgotten  that  Kingston  was  sicked  and  burnt  by  the 
British  in  the  War  of  Independence  ?  New  "ioik  Citj  was  preferred  by 
the  majority ;  the  members  from  the  East  could  reach  it  with  ease  and 
it  was  accessible  by  sea  to  those  from  the  South  But  neither  the  State 
nor  the  city  authorities,  writes  Duer,  were  willing  to  cede  the  temtory 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ten  miles  square  which  must  include  it 
Washington  having  previously  sent  over  his  servants,  horses,  and  carriage, 
crossed  to  Brooklyn,  and  drove  through  the  Long  Island  towns  of  Flat- 
bush,  New  Utrecht,  Gravesend,  Jamaica,  and  beyond  for  many  miles. 
He  breakfasted  at  Henry  Onderdonk's,  on  the  shore  of  Hempstead  Bay, 
at  what  is  now  the  pretty  village  of  Eoslyn,  and  dined  at  Flushing, 
(.welve  miles  distant.  Mrs.  Jay  wrote  to  her  husband,  whose  duties  as 
chief  ju.'itice  had  carried  him  as  far  as  Boston  on  his  first  circuit  through 
New  England,  saying  :  "  Last  Monday  the  President  went  to  Ixing  Island 
to  pass  a  week  there.  On  Wednesday,  Mrs.  Washington  called  upon  me 
to  go  with  her  to  wait  upon  Miss  Van  Berckel,  and  on  Thursday  morning, 
agreeable  to  invitation,  myself  and  the  little  girls  took  an  early  breakfast 
with  her,  and  then  went  with  her  and  her  little  grandchildren  to  break- 
fast at  General  Morris's  at  Morrisania,  We  passed  together  a  very  agree- 
able day,  and  on  our  return  dined  with  her,  as  she  would  not  take  a 
refusal.     After  which  I  came  home  to  dress,  and  she  was  so  polite  as  to 
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take  coffee  with  me  in  the  evening."  In  another  letter  Mrs.  Jay  wrote : 
"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  dined  with  uie  on  Sunday  and  on  Tuesday." 
She  also  mentioned  having  entertained  Mrs.  Iredell  and  her  daughter, 
and  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Munro.  In  the  brilliant  circle  which  gathered  about 
Mrs.  Hamilton's  table  was  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon,  who  was 
the  newly  elected  State  senator,  although  scarcely  twenty-six,  a  model  of 
masculine  beauty  and  courtly  manners,  and  the  husband  of  Mat^ai'et, 
Mrs.  Hamilton's  sister.  His  only  brother,  Philip,  had  recently  married 
Ann.  tlie  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Pieri-e  Van  Cortlandt.  In  the 
early  part  of  July  a  pleasure-patty  was  inaugurated  for  a  drive  and  a 
dinner  at  the  Roger  Morris  mansion,  which,  with  its  extensive  acres  sur- 
rounding, had  been  confiscated,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  common  farmer. 
Wasliington,  the  gentlemen  of  his  family,  Mrs.  Lear,  the  children,  Vice- 
President  and  Mrs.  Adams,  the  son  of  the  Vice-President  and  Miss 
Smith,  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Knox,  and 
Secretary  Jefferson,  proceeded  in  carriages  to  Harlem  He^hts,  and  visited 
tlie  battle-fields  and  the  old  position  of  Fort  Washington,  discussing  the 
fine  views  to  be  obtained  from  the  picturesque  elevation. 

While  New  England  was  content  to  have  New  York  remain  the  capital 
of  the  nation,  Pennsylvania  clamored  for  its  establishment  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware;  and  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Virginia  were  anxious 
that  it  should  be  on  the  Potomac.  The  South  Carolinians  objected  to 
Piiiladelphia  because  her  Quakers  "were  eternally  dogging  Southern 
members  with  their  schemes  of  emancipation."  The  Philadelphians 
would  not  listen  to  a  thought  of  New  York,  because  "  it  was  a  sink  of 
political  vice."  Dr.  Rush  wrote  to  Speaker  Muhlenberg,  upon  hearing 
that  the  discussion  had  turned  upon  the  Susquehanna, "  Do  as  you  please, 
but  tear  Congress  away  from  New  York  in  any  way ;  do  not  rise  without 
effecting  this  business." 

"The  question  of  residence  is  continually  entangling  every  measure 
proposed,"  wrote  Wolcott  from  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  July,  "  and 
a  party  which  Is  gained  by  one  proposition  is  frequently  lost  by  the  re- 
sentment which  another  party  can  excite  in  bringing  up  some  other 
question."  The  Assumption  Bill  and  the  site  of  the  future  capital  of  the 
Union  were  the  main  points  at  issue.  But  the  subject  of  slavery,  intro- 
duced by  a  petition  from  the  Qiiakers  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  negroes 
should  receive  their  freedom,  signed  by  many  persons  from  other  States, 
created  no  little  warmth  ;  and  laws  of  great  variety  and  significance,  pen- 
sions for  Revolutionary  services,  the  patenting  of  useful  inventions,  reg- 
ulation of  the  mercantile  marine,  securing  to  authors  the  copyright  of 
their  works,  forming  the  groundwork  for  a  criniinal  Code,  aud  making 
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provision  for  embassies,  light-liouses,  aud  a  "  military  establishment,"  were 
among  the  problems  to  be  studied  and  solved  by  this  Congress.  The 
Assumption  Bill  created  such  feuds,  that  wbeu  it  was  lost  in  the  House 
by  a  vote  taken  one  hot  J-uly  afternoon,  the  whole  business  of  the  nation 
was  in  a  dead-lock.  Tlie  Nortliern  members  tiii-eatened  secession  and 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  Congress  actually  adjourned  from  day  to  dny 
because  opposing  parties  were  too  much  out  of  temper  to  discuss  or  do 
business  together.  Hamilton  was  in  despair.  Even  Wasliiugtou  was 
alarmed,  and  laegged  Jeffersou  to  act  as  a  peace-maker  among  the 
members. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  see  the  President  one  morning  when  he  met 
Hamilton  on  the  street,  and  the  two  walked  arm  in  arm  backward  and 
forward  in  front  of  the  President's  house  in  Broadway  for  half  an  hour, 
Hamilton  explaining  with  the  utmost  earnestness  the  anger  and  disgust 
of  the  creditor  States,  and  the  immediate  danger  of  disunion,  unless  the 
excitement  was  calmed  through  the  sacrifice  of  some  subordinate  principle. 
Hamilton  appealed  so  directly  to  Jefferson  for  aid  in  silencing  the  clamor 
which  menaced  tlie  ver}'  existence  of  government,  that  the  latter  yielded, 
and  afterwards  said  he  "  was  most  innocently  made  to  hold  the  candle  " 
to  Hamilton's  "  fiscal  manceuvre  "  for  assuming  the  State  debts.  He  pro- 
posed that  Hamilton  should  dine  with  him  the  next  day,  inviting  two  or 
three  other  gentlemen ;  and  at  the  dinner-table  the  situation  was  dis- 
cus,sed  in  all  its  bearings.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  two  of  the  Vii^nia 
members  should  support  the  Assumption  Bill,  and  that  Hamilton  and 
Robert  Morris  should  command  the  Northern  influence  sufficient  to  insure 
the  location  of  the  seat  of  government  on  the  Potomac. 

The  compact  thus  entered  into  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  Hamilton's 
funding  system  by  a  small  majority  in  both  houses,  and  in  the  decision 
that  founded  the  city  of  Washington  on  its  present  site.  The  residence 
of  government  for  the  ten  coming  years  was  to  be  in  Philadelphia,  to 
give  opportunity  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  and  such  private 
dwellings  as  would  be  required  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  engaged 
in  public  affairs. 

Hamilton's  original  proposition  concerning  the  State  debt^  was  modified 
in  the  process  of  bloom.  The  specific  sum  of  twenty-one  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars  was  assumed,  and  apportioned  among  the  States  in  a 
proximate  ratio  to  the  amounts  of  the  debts  of  each.  An  act  was  passed 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  domestic  debt  became  a  loan  to  the  nation, 
redeemable  at  various  times  and  at  various  rates  of  interest 

When  the  great  national  debt  had  been  brought  into  tangible  shape, 
steps  were  taken  for  its  payment;  but  some  years  elapsed  before  the 
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system  was  completeil.  The  public  creiHt,  however,  was  immediately 
improved,  and  the  eSect  upon  tlie  prosjierity  of  tlie  country  was  magical. 
Commerce  was  invigorated,  and  men  entered  into  ^vicnltural  and  other 
pursuits  with  hopeful  and  brightening  views.  In  allusion  to  Hamilton's 
financial  scheme  and  its  bearing  on  the  public  welfare,  Daniel  Webster,  a 
half-century  afterward,  exclaimed  :  "  He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national 
resources,  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth." 

Meanwhile  the  experiment  was  to  be  tried,  and  half  the  nation  doubted 
its  success.  Jefferson  honestly  believed  the  whole  system  fraught  with 
mischief  Party  discords  and  personal  enmities,  local  interests  and  State 
jealousies,  jarred  Congress,  disturbed  the  liarmony  of  Washington's  cabi- 
net, and  retarded  the  execution  of  every  measure.  The  adversaries  of 
any  plan  are  not  prone  to  cease  hostility  after  having  strenuously  opposed 
and  suffered  defeat.  In  all  free  communities  there  must  be  two  parties, 
they  are  a  balancing  necessity,  and  every  man  must  belong  to  one  or  an- 
other ;  therefore  his  motives  and  principles  should  be  judged  by  his  con- 
duct and  character,  rather  than  by  the  side  he  takes.  "  An  empire  so 
circumstanced,"  wrote  Judge  Iredell,  "  requires  to  be  discussed  with  the 
joint  aid  of  the  most  enlarged  and  comprehensive  minds,  and  with  the 
utmost  moderation  and  candor  to  make  allowances  for  those  unavoidable 
differences  of  opinion,  which  on  such  momentous  and  difficult  subjects 
will  arise  among  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  and  the  purest  and  most 
candid  intentions."  *  Washington  had  refrained  from  expressing  his 
sentiments  in  regard  to  the  act  for  funding  the  public  debt,  while  it  was 
under  debate  in  Congress,  but  he  was  a  decided  friend  to  the  measure. 
He  was  also  silently  in  favor  of  the  bill  which  located  the  future  seat  of 
government  within  easy  drive  of  his  own  Virginia  estate. 

The  newspapers  of  New  York  durii^  the  summer  abounded  with  pun- 
gent paragraphs  for  and  against  the  removal  of  the  government.  When 
the  final  decision  was  announced,  a  caricature  print  appeared  representing 
Eobert  Morris  marching  off  with  the  Federal  Hall  upon  his  shoulders,  its 
windows  crowded  with  members  of  both  Houses  encouraging  or  anathe- 
matizing this  novel  mode  of  deportation,  while  the  devil  from  the  roof 
of  the  Paulus  Hook  ferry-house  beckoned  to  him  patronizingly,  crying, 
"  This  way,  Bobby  I " 

1  Life  and  Carrespmidence  of  James  Iredell,  by  G.  J,  McRee.  Iredell  was  the  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  ot  the  Uniteii  States,  who  was  quoted  in  England  as  "  a  judge  who 
could  ride  nineteen  hundreil  milea  uiion  a  circuit."  When  he  removed  hia  Ksidencefrom  the 
metropolis  to  Philfldel[.hia,  Rohert  Lenox,  a  distinguished  merchant  and  citizen  of  New  York, 
who  had  aeled  as  hia  agent,  wixite  to  him  :  "  It  mas  never  my  intention  Ia  make  charge  forany 
service  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  lender  yoa.  I  am  anfficiently  repaid  in  tlie  acquaint- 
ance of  a  gentleman  for  whom  I  have  so  much  respect  ;  and  if  I  have  been  so  fortunale  as  to 
have  laid  a  foundation  for  your  friendbhip  also,  I  aui  i*paid  indeed," 
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Congress  adjourned  on  the  12th  of  August,  to  meet  n  Philadelphia  in 
December;  both  Houses  having  passed  resolmJons  tlianliing  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York  "  for  the  elegant  and  con- 
venient accommodations  which  had  been  furnished  them."  The  day 
following,  Federal  Hall  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  Indian  treaty  ratifi- 
cation described  upon  a  former  page.  This  was  the  last  time  that 
President  Washington  drove  to  Federal  Hall  in  an  official  capacity.  His 
six  prancing  horses  with  their  painted  hoofs,  and  hia  cream-colored 
"*■  state  coach,  ornamented  with  cupids  supporting  festoons,  and  with 
borderings  of  flowers  around  the  panels,  would  no  longer  be  the  admira- 
tion of  Wall  Street.  But  the  principles  upon  which  alone  the  govern- 
ment could  live  had  been  determined  in  that  great  heart  of  the  nation, 
and  the  initiatory  questions  of  interpretation  settled.  The  blended  acute- 
ness  and  alimentation  of  thinkers,  philosophers,  orators,  jurists,  and 
statesmen  had  rendered  the  locality  memorable.  More  complex,  intricate, 
or  profound  subjects,  or  of  greater  importance  than  those  debated  in  1790, 
never  came  before  a  body  of  legislators.  Illustrious  memories  will  ever  be 
cherished,  in  spite  of  the  changes  which  have  placed  the  marble  structure 
which  guards  the  golden  treasures  of  our  government  upon  the  site  of 
Federal  Hall,  and  converted  Wall  Street  into  the  vital  business  point 
where  all  the  life  pulses  ebb  and  flow  of  a  great  community,  which  lias 
its  financial,  commercial,  social,  and  domestic  roots  stretched  to  the  re- 
motest quarters  of  the  globe. 

On  the  14th  of  August  Washington  sailed  for  Newport,  accompanied 
by  Secretary  Jefferson,  Governor  Clinton,  Judge  Blair,  and  other 
prominent  characters.     He  was  welcomed  with  great  enthusiasm ; 
after  spending  a  few  days  he  visited  Providence,  and  returned  to  the 
city  on   the   2l8t   much  improved  in  health.     He   immediately 
"*■    '  made  preparations  for  a  journey  to  Mount  Vernon.     The  day  be- 
fore his  departure  from  New  York  he  entertained  at  dinner  the  mayor 
and   corporation   of  the   city,   and   Governor   Clinton ;  also  Lieutenant 
Governor  Van  Cortlandt,  and  his  son  Pierre,  a  young  man  of  excellent 
parts  who,  two  years  later  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  and  who 
must  have  been  forcibly  reminded  of  an  incident  in  connection  with  one 
of  Washington's  former  dinner  invitations  — which  he  was  fond  of  relat- 
ing in  after  years.     Being  a  lad  of  fourteen  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
he  was  consigned  to  the  new  college  at  New  Brunswick,  for  his  education, 
his  father  writing  a  letter  introducing  him  to  Washington,  then  in  New 
Jersey.     Young  Pierre  presented  the  letter,  but  his  courage  oozed  away, 
to  use  his  own  language,  in  the  stately  presence,  and  when  invited  to 
dinner  the  next  day  he  stammered  a  faint "  Yes."     As  the  time  drew 
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near,  however,  to  appear  again  before  the  great  personage,  he  was  over- 
come with  timidity,  and  after  marching  towards  headquarters  for  a  little  ■ 
distance  he  turned  about  and  ran  home.  The  next  morning  he  acci- 
dentally met  Washington,  who,  before  he  could  escape,  exclaimed, "  Master 
Cortlandt,  where  were  you  yesterday  ?  "  The  boy  tried  to  articulate  an 
excuse.  "  Master  Cortlandt,"  interrupted  Washington,  with  grave  solem- 
nity, "  Mrs.  Washington  and  myself  expected  you  at  dinner  yesterday ; 
we  waited  a  few  moments  for  you ;  you  inconvenienced  my  family  by 
failing  to  keep  your  word  ;  you  are  a  young  lad.  Master  Cortlandt,  and 
let  me  advise  you,  hereafter,  when  you  make  a  promise  or  an  engagement, 
never  fail  to  keep  it ;  Good  morning,  Master  Cortlandt ! " 

The  rules  for  entertaining  company  which  Washington  established  in 
New  York  were  maintained  in  Philadelphia  with  little  change.  On 
Tuesdays,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  his  dining-room  was  thrown 
open,  from  which  the  chairs  had  previously  been  removed,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  seen  by  the  approaching  visitor  standing  before  the  fireplace  in 
coat  and  •breeches  of  rich  black  velvet,  with  a  white  or  pearl-colored 
satin  vest,  silver  knee- buckles  and  shoe-buckles,  a  cocked  hat  in  his  hand, 
hia  hair  powdered  and  gathered  into  a  silk  bag,  and  an  elegant  sword  in 
its  scabbard  of  polished  white  leather  at  his  side.  He  was  usually  sur- 
rounded by  the  gentlemen  of  his  cabinet  and  others  of  distinction,  and 
citizens  and  stiangers,  properly  introduced,  were  always  admitted.  He 
never  shook  hands  on  these  occasions.  At  the  levees  of  Mrs.  Washington 
on  Fridays  he  appeared  as  a  private  gentleman,  without  hat  or  sword,  and 
conversed  without  restraint. 

He  regretted  leaving  the  McComb  mansion,  although  that  of  liobert 
Morris,  the  handsomest  house  in  Philadelphia,  was  placed  at  his  disposal 
The  latter  was  three  stories  high,  aud  about  thirty-two  feet  wide,  with 
a  front  displaying  four  windows  in  the  two  upper  stories,  and  three  in 
the  first —  two  on  one  side  of  the  hall  and  one  on  the  other.  The  door 
was  approached  by  three  heavy  steps  of  gray  stone,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  edifice  were  gardens  filled  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  Washington 
thought  it  would  hardly  accommodate  his  family  without  additions.  He 
was  not  well  pleased  with  certain  difliculties  he  encountered  in  trying  to 
ascertain  what  it  would  cost  him,  and  fancied  the  policy  of  delay  with 
its  lessee  was  to  see  to  what  heights  rents  would  rise.  After  writing  to 
his  secretary  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  fur- 
nished if  alterations  and  additions  were  made,  he  added :  "  When  all  is 
done  that  can  be  done,  the  residence  will  not  be  as  commodious  as  that  I 
leave  in  New  York."  As  for  the  stables,  he  said  they  were  good,  hut 
for  twelve  horses  only.     There  was  a  room  over  them  which  might  serve 
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the  coachman  and  postilions,  aiid  a  coach-house  which  would  hold  all 
his  carriages.  He  had  also  observed  a  smoke-house  which  he  thought 
might  "  possibly  be  more  valuable  for  the  use  of  servants  than  the  smoking 
of  meats,"  He  gave  minute  directions  for  the  packing  of  porcelain,  glass, 
and  other  articles.  And,  what  is  more,  he  suggested  in  his  written  com- 
munications the  precise  and  particular  spot  where  every  household  god 
was  to  he  placed  when  unpacked  in  his  new  home.  He  told  Mr.  Lear 
that  he  might  appropriate  "  a  small  room  adjoining  the  kitchen  for  the 
Sevres  china,  and  other  things  not  in  common  use,"  and  questioned 
whether  a  green  or  a  yellow  curtain  should  be  "  appropriated  to  the  stair- 
case above  the  ball" 

The  President's  final  farewell  to  New  York  was  extremely  touching. 
He  had  intended  to  avoid  all  ceremony.  But  as  the  hour  of  his 
'  departure  approached  on  the  morning  of  the  30fcb,  Broadway  filled 
with  people,  and  Governor  Clinton,  Lieutenant-Governor  Van  Cortlandt, 
with  the  principal  officers  of  the  State,  Mayor  Varick  and  the  corporation 
of  the  city,  the  clergy,  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  a  large  number 
of  distinguished  New-Yorkera  appeared,  to  do  the  final  honors,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  officers  of  the  national  government.  The  President  passed 
the  threshold  of  his  residence  at  half  past  ten  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Washington  and  the  various  members  of  his  family,  and  was  escorted 
to  the  beautiful  bai^e  which  had  been  presented  to  him  on  his  arrival  at 
the  metropolis  tlie  year  before.  At  the  wharf  he  turned  and  surveyed  the 
scene.  The  crowd  was  immense,  standing  in  tearful  silence.  He  spoke  a 
few  words,  expressive  of  the  sense  he  entertained  of  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  the  citizens  during  hia  residence  among  them,  but  seemed 
overcome  with  emotion.  The  instant  he  stepped  into  the  bai^e  thirteen 
guns  announced  the  fact  from  the  battery ;  he  stood  upright  while  the 
boat  shoved  off,  and  waved  his  hat,  with  the  single  word,  "  Farewell,"  at 
which  a  prolonged  shout  arose  from  the  multitude  which  seemed  to  drown 
even  the  echo  of  the  guns.  Governor  Clinton,  Chief  Justice  Jay,  Mayor 
Varick,  and  Hamilton,  Knox,  and  Osgood  accompanied  him  to  Paulus 
Hook. 

The  rough  corduroy  road  from  this  point  to  Newark  proved  very  tire- 
some to  the  whole  party.  The  coachman  showed  such  want  of  skill  in 
driving,  that  before  reaching  Elizabeth  they  were  obliged  "  to  take  him 
from  the  coach  and  put  him  on  the  wagon.  This  he  turned  over  twice," 
wrote  Washington,  "and  has  also  got  the  horses  in  the  habit  of  stopping." 

Many  another  horse  acquired  the  same  habit  during  the  months  that 
followed.  The  removal  of  households  to  Philadelphia  commenced  imme- 
diately ;  and  during  the  whole  autumn  the  roads  through  New  Jersey, 
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writes  Griswold, "  looked  like  a  street  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  May." 
The  New-Englanders  were  less  pleased  with  the  change  than  the  New- 
Yorkers  themselves.  They  could  not  discover  that  the  Quakers  were 
so  much  hetter  than  other  men.  "  Some  of  them  wore  powder,  silver 
buckles,  and  raffles ! "  Oliver  Wolcott  wrote  in  September  from  New 
York :  "  I  have  at  length  been  to  Philadelphia,  and  with  much  difficulty 
procured  a  house.  The  rent  is  one  hundred  pounds,  which  is  excessive, 
being  near  double  what  would  have  been  exacted  before  the  question 
of  residence  was  determined.  Philadelphia  is  a  large  and  elegant  city. 
It  did  not,  however,  strike  me  with  all  the  astonishment  which  the 
citizens  predicted.  I  have  seen  many  of  their  principal  men,  and  dis- 
cover nothing  that  tempts  me  to  idolatry." 

The  family  of  Vice-President  Adams  tarried  on  the  bank  of  the 
Hudson  until  frost  came.  Their  furniture  was  shipped  in  a  small  ves- 
sel for  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Adams  reached  the  Quaker  City  to  find  her 
new  residence.  Bush  Hill,  on  the  Schuylkill,  in  possession  of  painters, 
brushes  in  hand.  She  wrote  to  her  daughter,  "  It  is  a  beautiful  place, 
but  the  grand  and  sublime  I  left  at  Richmond  Hill."  In  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  of  "  boxes,  barrels,  chairs,  tables,  trunks,"  fires  that  would  not 
burn  because  of  wet  fuel,  cold,  damp  rooms,  and  fresh  paint,  nearly  every 
member  of  the  household  sickened  with  colds  or  rheumatism ;  "  and 
every  day,  the  stoiray  ones  excepted,  from  eleven  until  three,  the  house  was 
filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen."  Mrs.  Adams  said  she  endeavored  to 
have  one  rootn  decent  for  their  reception,  and  was  constantly  assured  that 
she  was  much  better  off  than  Mrs.  Washington  would  be  upon  her  arrival, 
whose  house  was  not  likely  to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
"  And  when  all  is  done  it  will  not  be  Broadway  ! "  Mrs.  Adams  thought 
if  New  York  wanted  any  revenge  for  the  removal,  her  citizens  would 
need  only  to  come  to  the  new  capital,  where  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
satellites  of  government  to  be  half  as  well  accommodated  as  in  the  metrop- 
olis—at least  for  a  long  time  to  come.  "Every  article  has  risen  to 
almost  double  its  price,"  she  wrote.  "  One  would  suppose  that  the  people 
thought  Mexico  was  before  them  and  Congress  its  possessors."  "  You 
cannot  turn  round  without  paying  a  dollar,"  said  Jeremiah  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire.  And  even  James  Monroe  remarked,  "  The  city  seems  at 
present  to  be  mostly  inhabited  by  sharpers." 

Matters  gradually  adjusted  themselves,  and  regrets  for  New  York  were 
lost  in  the  agi-eeabie  and  stirring  events  of  the  winter.     Congress  com- 
menced its  third  session  on  the  Gth  of  December,  and  was  actively 
busy  with  puhHc  affairs  until  the  3d  of  March,  1791.     Two  im-  ^"'^ 
portant  measures,  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  of  domestic  manufacture. 
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and  a  national  bank,  were  vehemently  and  angrily  discussed,  and  finally 
adopted.  The  opponents  of  the  bank  denied  its  necessity  or  utility, 
and  said  that  Congress  had  no  authority  from  the  Constitution  to  create 
any  corporation  whatever.  The  question  involved  principles  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  United  States,  and  the  subject  was  viewed  in 
every  shade  of  light,  Hamilton,  with  scholastic  logic,  calmly  reasoned 
that  the  measure  in  question  was  a  proper  method  for  the  execution  of 
the  several  powers  which  were  eniimerated,  and  also  contended  that  tlie 
right  to  employ  it  resulted  from  the  whole  of  them  taken  together.  The 
preamble  to  the  hill  foretold  "  that  it  would  he  conducive  to  the  success- 
ful conducting  of  the  national  finances,  give  facility  to  the  obtaining  of 
loans  for  the  use  of  the  government  in  sudden  emergencies,  and  he  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  advantage  to  trade  and  industry  in  general." 
Jefferson  was  intolerant  of  banks.  He  said  they  were  "  instituted  by  a 
moneyed  aristocracy,"  and  that  the  public  was  "  abandoned  to  avarice  and 
swindlers  by  a  paper  currency."  Hamilton's  projects  were  in  his  eyes 
only  powerful  engines  for  the  completion  of  machinery  by  which  the 
whole  action  of  the  legislature  would  be  under  the  directiou  of  the 
Treasury  —  and  shaped  to  further  a  monarchial  system  of  government. 
Hamilton  and  Jeffei'son  wrangled  continually.  "  Why  should  either  of 
you  be  so  tenacious  of  your  opinions  as  to  make  no  allowance  for  those 
of  the  other  ? "  exclaimed  Washington. 

The  bank  went  into  operation,  and  although  the  question  of  its  expedi- 
ency agitated  the  public  mind  and  divided  the  national  councils  for  many 
years  afterwards,  experience  has  shown  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  an 
institution  to  enable  the  government  to  manage  its  great  concerns. 

The  city  of  Washington  was  not  yet  laid  out,  and  immediately  after 
Congress  adjourned  in  the  spring  of  1791  the  President  made  a  tour 
through  the  Southern  States,  his  first  business  being  to  confer  with  the 
landholders  and  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  the  future  capital. 
1701.  He  left  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of  March,  precisely  at  noon,  and 
March  81.  ^yas  attended  for  some  miles  by  Jeffersou  and  Knox.  The  roads 
were  so  muddy  that  he  was  five  days  in  journeying  to  Annapolis.  In  his 
diary,  he  wrote :  "  I  was  accompanied  by  Major  Jackson  ;  my  equipage 
and  attendance  consisted  of  a  chariot  and  four  horses  drove  in  hand,  a 
light  baggage-wagon  and  two  horses,  four  saddle-horses,  besides  a  led  one 
for  myself,  and  five  dependents,  to  wit,  my  valet  de  chambre,  two  foot- 
men, a  coachman,  and  a  postilion." 

New  York  languished  for  several  months  after  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government.  The  winter  was  particularly  dull.  The  chief  excitement 
grew  out  of  the  election  of  Aaron  Burr  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
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States.  Schuyler  had,  on  casting  lots,  drawn  the  shortest  term,  which 
would  expire  with  the  present  session  of  Congi-ess ;  hence  it  became 
necessary  to  fill  the  seat  thus  made  vacant  Schuyler  was  a  candidate 
ibr  re-election,  and  Bun'  was  his  competitor.  Schuyler  was  a  man  of 
integrity  and  commanding  appearance,  but  a  strong  partisan,  who  bore 
the  scars  of  former  political  contests  ;  and  he  was  thoroughly  identified 
with  Hamilton,  whose  financial  scheme  was  rending  the  community  in 
twain.  Personally  he  was  reputed  austere  and  aristocratic,  whicli  did  not 
enhance  his  popularity.  Burr  was  a  new  man  in  politics,  was  opposed  to 
the  ultras  of  both  parties,  and  stood  liefore  the  people  an  educated  and 
accomplished  gentleman,  who  would  represent  the  State  fairly  through 
his  moderation.  He  was  opposed  to  Hamilton's  measures,  and  he  was  to 
ail  appearances  equally  opposed  to  Clinton,  He  was  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  small  of  stature  and  well-formed,  with  handsome  features,  black 
eyes  of  piercing  brilliancy,  and  an  irresistibly  pleasing  address.  His 
specialty  was  to  shine.  Except  Hamilton,  he  was  thought  to  be  the  finest 
orator  in  the  Stat«,  and  by  many  was  considered  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  persuasive  public  speakers  of  the  age.  It  was  nine  years  since  he 
puzzled  the  writers  of  biographical  gossip  by  marrying  Mrs.  Prevost,  the 
widow  of  a  British  officer  t«n  years  older  than  himself,  who  had  two 
rollicking  sons,  and  no  great  estate.  The  lady  was  not  even  beautiful ; 
but  she  was  highly  cultivated,  with  great  loveliness  of  character,  and  the 
marriage  had  proved  a  happy  one,  notwithstanding  Burr's  moral  defects. 
They  wei-e  not  much  in  society ;  but  Burr  often  said  in  after  years  that  if 
his  manners  were  superior  to  those  of  men  in  general  it  was  owing  to  the 
insensible  influence  of  his  wife.  He  had  been  two  years  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  State,  prior  to  which  time,  in  addition  to  great  industry  in  hia 
profession,  he  had  served  one  tei-ra  in  tiie  Legislature.  He  had  also  been 
one  of  three  commissioners,  in  1790,  upon  whom  New  York  devolved  the 
duty  of  classifying  and  deciding  upon  the  claims  of  individuals  for  ser- 
vices rendered  and  losses  sustained  in  the  Eevolutionary  War.  These 
claimants  were  l^ion.  Some  had  served  in  the  State  militia,  others  in 
the  Continental  army,  many  in  both.  Some  bad  supplied  provisions 
to  both  descriptions  of  troops,  others  had  had  their  estates  overran  and 
houses  pillaged  or  burned  by  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  claims  were  for 
thousands  of  dollars,  others  for  the  value  of  horses,  cattle,  or  a  few  tons  of 
hay.  In  the  throng  of  claimants  were  numberless  rogues  whose  accounts 
needed  the  closest  scrutiny.  And  when,  after  all  the  trouble,  the  justice 
of  a  claim  was  established,  it  was  often  a  difficult  point  to  decide  whether 
it  was  the  national  or  the  State  government  that  ought  to  discharge  it. 
In  some  cases  both  seemed  liable,  and  the  commissioners  must  decide  in 
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what  proportion.  The  investigation  occupied  many  months,  and  at  its 
close  Burr  drew  up  a  report  which  was  remarkable  for  its  clear  and 
concise  statement  of  the  principles  upon  which  claims  had  been  allowed, 
rejected,  or  excluded  from  consideration,  and  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Legislature  without  opposition  or  amendment 

In  1791  he  was  appointed  to  serve  on  another  commission  of  grave 
importance,  tlie  issue  of  which  advanced  the  reputation  of  no  one  con- 
cerned. It  was  to  dispose  of  the  wild  unappropriated  lands  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  at  the  close  of  the  war  amounted  to  more  than  seven 
millions  of  acrea  As  a  matter  of  State  pohcy  it  was  thought  best  to  offer 
inducements  to  such  persons  as  were  willing  to  find  a  lodgment  in  the 
vast  wilderness,  therefore  a  law  was  enacted  authorizing  these  commis- 
sioners to  sell  land  "  in  such  parcels,  on  such  terms,  and  in  such  manner 
as  they  should  judge  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  public." 
Powers  more  unlimited  were  never  confided  to  any  body  of  men,  not  ex- 
cepting the  old  Dutch  mercantile  companies.  The  vote  in  the  Legislature 
creating  the  statute  was  nearly  or  quite  unanimous,  and  evidently  met 
the  approval  of  both  political  parties.  The  commission  consisted  of  Gov- 
ernor Clinton,  the  State  secretary,  Lewis  Allaire  Scott,  the  attorney-general, 
Aaron  Burr,  the  State  treasurer,  Gerard  Bancker,  and  the  auditor,  Peter 
T.  Curtenius.   ' 

During  the  summer  these  gentlemen  sold  the  enormous  quantity  of 
five  and  a  half  millions  of  acres,  at  an  average  price  of  about  eighteen 
ceuts  per  acre,  in  prodigious  tracts  — one  ibr  three  shillings  an  acre, 
another  for  two  shillings,  and  some  for  one  shilling.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary sale  of  all  was  one  to  Alexander  McComb,  of  more  than  three 
million  six  hundred  thousand  acres,  at  the  seemingly  incredible  price  of 
eightpence  per  acre,  payable  in  five  annual  instalments,  without  interest, 
subject  to  a  discount  of  six  per  cent  if  paid  in  advance.  Lai^e  parcels 
were  sold  to  other  persons,  among  whom  were  James  Caldwell  and  John 
and  Nicholas  Roosevelt. 

Aa  soon  as  these  transactions  were  made  public  an  outcry  arose  in  all 
parta  of  the  State,  and  resolutions  of  censure  were  moved  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  was  broadly  insinuated  that  the  governor  and  his  friends  were 
personally  interested  in  the  purchases.  This  met  with  a  total  denial  on 
the  part  of  the  commissioners,  who  emphatically  asserted  that  no  higher 
offers  for  the  land  could  he  obtained,  and  that  the  chief  object  of  the  State 
in  selling  was  to  bring  private  interest  to  bear  upon  the  actual  settlement 
of  the  waste  places.  Hammond  says,  "  After  a  long  and  acrimonious 
discussion  of  the  resolutions  of  censure,  they  were  finally  rejected,  and 
Melancthon  Smith,  a,s  pure  a  man  as  ever  lived,  introduced  a  resolution 
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approving  of  the  conduct  of  the  commiasioners,  which  was  adopted  in  the 
Assembly  by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  to  twenty." 

One  of  the  curiosities  iu  the  turn  of  the  political  wheel  was  the  sup- 
port given  to  Burr,  in  opposition  to  Schuyler,  by  the  Livingstona  The 
Chancellor  suddenly  veered  from  the  Federal  party,  giving  as  a  reason 
his  want  of  sympathy  with  the  views  of  Hamilton.  Some  said  he  was 
disappointed  in  not  having  been  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
or  at  least  tendered  some  of  the  great  offices  of  the  general  government 
His  brother-in-law,  Mot^n  Lewis,  received  the  appointment  of  attorney- 
general  when  Burr  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  Schuyler  felt  bis  defeat 
acutely,  and  Hamilton  was  excessively  annoyed.  As  for  Burr,  his  trans- 
cendent abilities  and  corrupt  principles  were  henceforward  cast  into  the 
political  caldron.  His  career  as  a  senator  commenced  October  24,  1791, 
with  the  compliment  of  being  named  chairman  of  a  committee  of  three,  to 
prepare  a  reply  to  the  annual  speech  of  President  Washington  before  the 
two  Houses  assembled  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  merchants  of  New  York  about  this  time  formed  an  association  with 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  business  center  for  the  commercial  community, 
called  the  "  Tontine  Association  "  in  honor  of  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan,  who 
introduced  a  similar  scheme  into  France  in  1653.  The  word  "Tontine" 
was  to  designate  "  a  loan  advanced  by  a  number  of  associated  capitalists 
for  life  annuities,  with  benefit  to  survivorship."  The  Tontine  building 
was  erected  on  the  corner  of  WaD  and  Water  Streets,  between  the  years 
1792  and  1794,  and  the  Association  was  formally  incorporated  during  the 
year  last  mentioned.  Among  the  merchants  who  pushed  forward  the 
enterprise  were  John  Broome,  John  Watts,  Gulian  Verplanck,  John 
Delafield,  and  William  Laight.^ 

1  John  Broome,  for  six  aueceesive  yeara  I ieuten ant-governor  of  the  State,  wag  born  and 
educated  m  New  York,  studying  law  in  the  office  of  Governor  William  Livingston,  although 
divertpd  from  the  legal  pnrfession  into  the  importing  huaintss  by  his  brother,  Samuel  Broome, 
mho  mamed  Misa  Nugent,  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker,  com- 
mandf  r  of  the  British  fleet  on  ovir  coast.  BiortraphUs  of  Francis  Letrrix  and  Morgan  Leviis,  by 
their  granddaughter,  Julia  Delafield.  His  father  was  an  Englishman,  his  mother  a  French- 
woman, Marie  de  la  Tourette.  The  parents  of  tliis  lady  were  the  young  Count  and  Countess 
de  la  Tourette  of  an  ancient  Huguenot  family,  and  were  residents  at  the  old  chateau  in  La 
Vendue,  when  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked.  The  count  was  informed  that  his  name  was 
on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  and  that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape  would  cost  him  his 
life.  He  proceeded  to  give  a  large  entertainment  to  which  all  the  neighboring  gentry  were 
invited,  and  when  the  gayety  was  at  its  height,  stole  with  the  countess  from  the  banqueting 
nail  and  escaped  on  foot  to  the  sea-shore,  where  a  vessel  bound  for  Charleston  lay  at  anchor, 
taking  with  them  only  their  jewels  and  their  Huguenot  Bible.  The  ship  wag  cast  away  on 
Stateu  Island,  when-  the  countess  gave  birth  to  the  daughter  who  subsequently  became  the 
mother  of  John  Broome.  The  reader  has  observed  the  name  of  this  gentleman  on  the  Revo- 
lutiojjaty  committees  and  to  the  New  York  Congress  during  the  war.     He  married  Kebecca 
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Ooiiverneur  Morris  wrote  constantly  fnun  Francu,  ami  liis  lettei-s  hom: 
filled  with  tlic  sliockiny  excea^es  of  tliu  licvoliitionists  in  that  troubled 
n»«.  '*'"n''l"*™'  ^"  tlio  Hiiriiig  of  17'J2  liu  wiis  a])i>oiiite(l  by  tljt;  Presi- 
dent, minister  iilonipotentiary  to  tlie  Freiiuh  Coiii-t;  but  bis  ser- 
viees  in  that  dircetion  were  destined  to  be  of  short  iluratiou.  Down 
to  tbis  period  the  gi'ejit  mass  of  Amerieans  were  ardent  sympathizers 
with  the  French  reformers.  Hut  Washington,  Hamilton,  Adams,  Kufiis 
King,  and  other  leading  conservatives  began  to  think  the  French  Revolu- 
tion essentially  diabolical,  an  opinion  which  deepened  when  the  news 
came  that  Ijilayettc  bad  lost  his  authority  and  was  in  j>ersonal  tlanger, 
and  that  tlie  ]*'rencb  nation  was  governed  by  Jacobin  clubs.  "  Ah !  the 
fact  is,"  said  Jefferson,  "  Gouverneur  Moitis  is  a  high-flying  monarchy 
man,  shutting  his  eyes  and  his  faith  to  every  fact  against  his  wishes." 

Meanwhile  New  York  must  needs  elect  a  governor,  as  Clinton's  term  of 
office  expired  in  the  summer.  Both  political  parties  were  intensely  ex- 
cited on  the  subject.  The  Federalists  were  some  time  in  fixing  upon 
a  candidate.  They  applied  to  Judge  Yates,  and  to  Stephen  Van  Kens- 
selaer,  the  patroon,  both  of  whom  declined.  Chancellor  Livingston  was 
invited  and  declined.  Chief  Justice  Jay  was  much  desired,  but  his  high 
office  under  the  national  government  and  his  avei-sion  to  party  warfare 
made  it  seem  improbable  that  be  would  permit  his  name  to  be  used. 
Aaron  Burr  was  suggested.  Through  the  influence  of  Schuyler  and 
Hamilton,  Jay  finally  accepted  the  nomination,  and  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer that  of  lieutenant-governor.  On  the  other  hand,  George  Clinton 
and  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  were  nomiuated  for  a  re-election. 

The  council  of  appointment  consisted  of  David  Pye,  Philip  Van  Cort- 
landt, the  military  son  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer, and  William  Powers.  The  State  canvassers  were  David  Geltson, 
Thomas  Ttllotson,  whose  wife  was  one  of  the  Chancellor's  sisters,  Melanc- 
thon  Smith,  Daniel  Graham,  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  Jr.,  David  McCarty, 
Jonathan  N.  Havens,  Samuel  Jones,  Isaac  Roosevelt,  Leonard  Ganesvoort, 
and  Joshua  Sands.  The  election  was  the  closest  and  angriest  the  State 
had  yet  seen,  and  the  issue  exasperated  parties  more  than  the  strife 
itself.     There  was  an  informality  in  the  canvass,  and  both  sides  claimed 

Lloyd,  of  Lloji's  Neck.  He  was  an  aklcnnan  ol'  the  city,  nt  one  time  City  Treasurer,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Comraei'ce,  and  also  Prusident  of  the  New  York  Insaralioe  Company. 
His  daughter  Sarah  marrietl  James  Roggs,  ninny  yeitrs  Fresiilent  of  the  Flirenix  Bank  \  and 
his  daughter  Julia  manied  Colonel  John  Livinj^ton,  great-gianilson  of  the  second  LoJ'd  of  tlie 
Manor,  who  purchased  an  estate  on  I^ke  Skaneateles  and  afterwards  received  a  premiam  for 
thn  Iwflt  cnltivated  land  in  the  country,  and  who  was  also  marshal  of  the  northern  distriut 
rif  Npw  Yoik  for  twenty-seven  yeai-a.  Mrs.  Hoggs  left  two  daughtei-s,  Mary,  married  Rich- 
ard Kay,  and  Julia  Augusta,  married  Lewis  H.  Livingston, 
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the  victory.  Of  the  eleven  cauvassei-s  iiitiiied,  seven  aiinounied  tliat  Chii- 
tiiii  hiui  eaiTieil  the  Stiite  liy  a  iiiiijtu'ity  (if  one  huiulied  iiinl  ei^ht  vutes. 
wliile  the  remiiiiiiiij;  (our  declared  that  the  vietoiy  belonged  to  Jay.  jVfter 
many  stormy  discussions  tl  ya  It  [  cht  the  opinion  ot  Now  York's 
two  United  States  Senators  it  I      K  1  A    on  Hurr 

It  was  a  peculiar  que  t  n  Tl  1  th  u  reciuiied  the  votes  of  a 
county  to  be  sealed  by  tl  pe  t         1    I    t    n,  anil  dehveied  to  the 

sheriff,  who  was  to  convey  t  t  t  to  tl  '^  tary  of  State.  On  tins 
occasion  the  County  of  Ot  1     1  n      1      ff     liicluul  It  Snntli  bad 

held  that  office,  but  his  t  hi  pi  Anothei  sheiifl  \im\  Injen 
appointed,  but  had  not  y  t  b    n  1  duiinj;  the  inteiic;,nmm 

tiie  important  business  ot  rtceivni^  and  cou\ eying  the  votes  hail  i)re- 
sented  itself.  Of  course  Smith  performed  the  duty  But  he  was  not  the 
slieriff.  He  had  been  elected  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  an  iilfice 
incompatible  with  that  of  sheriff,  and  had  actually  taken  Ih'*  seat  at 
the  board  and  performed  official  acts.  The  Itepiiblicans  piotested  that 
the  votes  received  and  sent  by  him  could  not  be  legally  canvassed.  The 
county  had  given  Jay  about  four  hundred  majority,  and  if  tliose  votes 
were  not  excluded  Jay  was  governor.  The  two  senators,  upon  conference, 
found  that  an  irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion  existed  between  them 
on  the  subject  King  was  for  admitting  the  votes,  Burr  for  rejecting  them. 
Each  consulted  several  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  land  before  giving 
his  opinion,  and  could  exhibit  an  imposing  array  of  names  in  its  support. 
King  was  for  having  justice  done ;  Burr  for  having  the  law  observed. 
The  canvassers,  thus  left  to  choose,  followed  the  political  preferences 
of  the  majority  of  thoir  number,  and  pronounced  George  Clinton  duly 
elected. 

The  exasperation  of  the  Federalists  was,  for  a  time,  almost  beyond 
control,  and  the  State  seemed  in  danger  of  anarchy.  As  each  senator  had 
decided  in  favor  of  his  own  party,  the  motives  of  lioth  were  assailed. 
Public  meetings  were  held,  and  the  governor  was  denounced  as  a  usurper 
and  the  canvassing  committee  as  corrupt.  Loud  protests  were  made 
against  the  legality  of  Clinton's  acts.  At  this  juncture  nothing  but  the 
conduct  of  John  Jay  saved  the  State  from  temporary  confusion. 

He  was  holding  Circuit  Court  at  Bennington,  in  Vermont,  when  the 
decision  of  the  canvassers  was  made  known.  Upon  his  return  his  politi- 
cal friends  met  him  in  crowds  at  the  State  line,  and  his  journey  home 
was  one  continued  ovation.  Public  dinners,  addresses,  and  salutes  of 
artillery  greeted  him  at  Albany,  Lansingbui^,  Hudson,  and  other  towns 
on  the  route.  When  within  eight  miles  of  New  York  City,  ho  was  met 
by  a  body  of  citizens  and  escortcil  to  his  liouse  with  every  demonstration 
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of  affection.  A  public  meeting  was  called,  and  amid  highly  i: 
tory  addresses  expression  was  given  to  the  general  indignation  be- 
cause of  the  measures  taken  to  deprive  him  of  the  office  to  which 
he  had  been  elected.  Jay  was  calm  and  dignified  through  all  these  ex- 
citing scenes,  and  his  words  breathed  such  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
moderation  that  order  was  restored.  "  They  who  do  what  they  have  a 
right  to  do,  give  no  jnst  cause  of  ofl'ense,"  he  said, "  therefore  every  consid- 
eration of  propriety  forbids  that  difference  of  opinion  respecting  candidates 
should  suspend  or  interrupt  the  mutual  good-humor  and  benevolence 
which  harmonize  society  and  soften  the  asperities  of  human  life  and  hu- 
man affairs."  A  few  days  later  a  public  dinner  was  given  to  Jay.  and  on 
retiring  from  table,  the  whole  company,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  waited  upon 
him  to  his  house.  It  was  an  unusual  spectacle,  that  of  a  popular  leader 
striving  to  modify  the  temper  of  those  who  believed  him  to  he  the  right- 
ful governor  and  were  burning  to  redress  his  wrongs.  Governor  Clinton 
took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  on  the  19th  a  great 
'  dinner  was  tendered  him  by  his  political  friends.  Samuel  Os- 
good, as  chairman  of  a  committee,  addressed  Clinton,  animadverting  with 
much  severity  on  the  conduct  of  his  opponents ;  to  which  Clinton  replied 
in  a  gentlemanly  and  conciliatory  manner.  When  the  legislature  con- 
vened in  November,  petitions  on  the  subject  of  the  canvass 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  A  tedious  investigation 
ensued.  The  law  regulating  elections  had  made  the  decisions  of  the 
canvassers  final ;  and  after  some  time  the  Assembly,  by  a  majority  of 
four  votes,  resolved,  "  That  it  does  not  appear  to  this  House  that  the 
canvassers  conducted  themselves  with  any  impropriety  in  the  execution 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  law." 

National  affairs  absorbed  the  public  mind  as  winter  approached.  The 
second  election  of  a  chief  magistrate  occurred,  and  Washington  was  again 
chosen  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Not  so  the  Vice-President.  Herculean 
efforts  were  made  to  defeat  the  re-election  of  Adams,  and  Governor  George 
Clinton  was  the  opposing  candidate.  The  force  of  the  blow  was  directed 
chiefly  against  the  measures  of  Hamilton.  Clinton's  strength  was  feared 
by  the  Federalists.  He  was  a  man  of  property,  integrity,  unblemished 
private  life,  and  had  been  distinguished  above  ati  others  in  the  United 
States  for  his  resistance  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Jefferson 
and  Burr  were  named  as  candidates  in  private  circles  and  in  public 
prints,  though  not  regularly  nominated.'      Hamilton  thought  Burr  ap- 

'  In  Aitron  Burr's  Istters  to  his  wife  he  said  lie  dareil  not  tnist  the  public  mail  with  polit. 
ital  secrets.     Wlien  he  wrote  alrout  politics  it  was  in  ciphers.     As,  for  instance,  he  i< 
"  IS  to  ask  45,  whether,  for  any  reasons,  31  could  be  indneed  to  vote  for  6,  a 
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peared  upon  the  stage  to  play  tlie  game  of  confusion  in  favor  of  Clinton, 
aud  wrote  to  Rufus  King,  "  I  take  it  he  is  for  or  against  nothing,  but  aa 
it  suits  his  interest  or  ambition.  He  ia  determined,  as  I  conceive,  to 
make  his  way  to  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  as  much  higher  aa 
circumstances  will  permit.  Embarrassed,  as  I  understand,  in  circum- 
stances, with  an  extravagant  family,  bold,  enterprising,  and  intriguing,  I 
feel  it  to  be  a  religious  duty  to  oppose  his  career."  The  electoral  votes, 
being  cast  in  their  respective  States,  were  forwarded  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  opened  on  the  13th  of  Tebruary,  1793.  Clinton  re-  1703. 
ceived  the  entire  vote  of  New  York,  of  Virginia,  of  North  Carolina,  *'"i'-  ^ 
aud  of  Georgia.     But  Adama  was  declared  elected  by  a  small  majority. 

It  was  a  trying  moment  in  the  affairs  of  America  when  Washington 
took  the  oath  of  office,  and  entered  upon  his  new  four  years'  tenn 
of  labor  and  self-sacrifice.      The   French   Revolution   had  just 
reached  its  highest  point  of  fanaticism,  and  war  threatened  all  Europe. 
Would  tlie  United  States  escape  the  storm  ?     The  King  of  France  had 
been   dethroned   and   murdered,  aud   a  republic  declared ;   should  the 
Unite<i  States  receive  a  minister  from  that  republic  ?    Were  the  treaties 
annulled  by  the  Revolution  ?     "  What  the  government  of  France  shall 
be  is  the  very  point  in  dispute,"  wrote  Hamilton  to  Jay  on  the  9th  of 
April.     "  A  regent  will  doubtless  arise  who  may  himself  .send  an 
ambassador  to  the  United  States.     Should  we  in  such  case  receive 
both  ? "     Two  days  later  Hamilton  wrote  again  to  Jay  :  "  Would  not  a 
proclamation  prohibiting  our  citizens  from  taking  commissions  on  either 
side  be  proper  ?     Would  it  not  be  well  that  it  should  include  a  declara- 
tion of  neutrality?    If  you  r,  think    the   measure  pru- 
dent,  could  you    draught               Tr               such  a  thing  as  you  would 
deem    proper?      I     wish               }x                much  you  would."   Jay  re- 
plied without  delay  :  "  Let    ,       'TT^^            ^^  '1'*  everything  that  may 
be    right    to    avoid    war.     ^^^^^^fe^      The  enclosed   will 
show    what    my    present     ^^^^^^^3      ideas  of  a   procla- 
mation  aie ;   it  is  hastily     ^^^A^^^^|^^^      drawn,    it    says    nothing 
about   treaties,   it    speaks  {M^^^^^^^Ij*  "^  neutrality,   but  avoids 
the     e.xpiesaion,     because   ■^^^^^S^^^'    in  this   country  often  as- 
sociated   with    others.     I     ^~<Ewsivi5t-^      giig,]]    he   in  Philadelphia 
on  my  way  to  Richmond.            ^'i  '""'*■            I  think  it  better  at  pres- 
ent that  too  little  should  be  said  than  too  much." 

The  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  deciding  what  course  to  pursue  was  only 

whetlier  14  would  witlidraw  his  opposition  to  29,  and  II  ejert  his  jnfiueiice  in  favor  of  22." 
Tills  nioda  of  corre5]iondenee  was  not  iinusnal  at  tliat  time  among  politicians,  but  Bun-  n 
oiit  of  llic  most  myslpiious  of  thom  all. 
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equalled  by  its  importance.  Washington  sought  the  advice  of  his  Cab- 
inet. With  EnglanJ  diplomatic  intercourse  had  been  opened  by  the 
appearance  of  Geoige  Hammond  in  1791,  the  fii-st  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  United  States  from  that  government,  but  little  progress 
had  Ixjen  made  in  adjusting  differences,  Hiimmond,  indeed,  had  no  pow- 
ers to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  Jefferson  had  interpreted  his 
lack  of  authority  as  an  evidence  of  unfriendly  sentiments  on  the  part  of 
the  British  nation.  War  might  easily  be  precipitated.  The  multitude 
who  fancied  that  a  brand  snatched  from  our  own  altars  had  lighted  the 
fire  of  liberty  upon  the  wrecks  of  ancient  tyranny,  that  a  political  millen- 
nium had  begun,  was  ready  to  plunge  into  any  extreme.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  avoi<l  partnership  in  European  jealousies  and  confusions  ? 
On  tlie  22d  the  celebrated  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  was  issued.  Its 
necessity  was  proven  by  the  uproar  it  ci^eated  and  the  strifes  it 
enkindled.  The  opposing  party  broadly  accused  the  administra- 
tion of  hostility  towards  their  former  allies.  Meanwhile  Edmond  Charles 
Genet,  sent  on  a  secret  mission  by  the  unsettled  republic  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  a  war  with  England,  and  tlius  effect  a  diversion  in  behalf 
of  France,  was  already  in  South  Carolina,  distributing  naval  and  military 
commissions.  Chief  Justice  Jay,  holding  court  in  Eichmond,  when  it 
became  known  that  privateers  were  being  fitted  out  in  American  ports 
to  prey  upon  British  commerce  under  commissions  furnished  by  Genet, 
gave  the  public  to  underetand  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  fearlessly  discharge  its  duty  and  punish  acts  forbidden  by 
the  neutral  position  of  the  nation.  But  Genet,  regardless  of  the  opinions 
of  courts,  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  and  the  remonstrances  of  indi- 
viduals, continued  to  direct,  within  the  United  States,  naval  and  military 
operations  against  the  enemies  of  France ;  and  the  British  Minister  at 
Philadelphia  presented  a  long  catalogue  of  complaints  to  Washington, 
demanding  restitution.  The  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  France 
against  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  coming  at  the  same  time,  increased 
the  excitement,  and  disposed  men  everywhere  to  co-operate  with  their 
former  friend  against  their  old  enemy.  Genet's  progress  from  Charles- 
town  to  Philadelphia  was  marked  by  the  most  extraordinary  evidences 
of  popular  infatuation  and  diplomatic  arrogance.  Public  authorities 
and  private  citizens  vied  with  each  other  in  glorifying  the  representative 
of  European  democracy.  French  views  of  universal  reformation  spread 
like  a  prairie  fire.  Foreigners  were  pouring  into  tlie  United  States,  and, 
although  never  having  known  libeity,  were  most  anxious  to  teach  it. 
Europe  following  the  example  of  America !  The  very  notion  was  blind- 
ing to  the  national  eyesight.     Few  Americans  knew  the  direction  events 
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wi!ii5  feally  tiikiiig  iu  France,  and  the  foresight  of  Washiugtou,  Jay,  HaDi- 
iltrjii,  iiiid  otliei-s,  in  predicting  a  speedy  dissolution  of  tlie  scheme  of  the 
C'onviiiitiun,  was  condemned  rather  than  appreciated. 

Political  ehibs  began  to  multiply,  and  the  great  tlieme  was  France. 
New  York  was  profoundly  agitated.  About  this  time  Aaron  Burr  was 
offered  and  declined  the  office  of  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  tlie  State, 
and  Morgan  Lewis  received  the  appointment.  Nathaniel  Lawrence  be- 
coming attorney-general  in  his  stead.  General  Matthew  Clarkson  was 
elected  state  senator.  He  had  in  1791  been  appointed  by  Washington 
m;ii's]ial  for  tlie  district  of  New  York,  at  the  reconmiendation  of  Chief 
Justice  Jay,  who  wrote,  "I  think  him  one  of  the  moat  pure  and  virtuous 
men  I  know.  During  the  war  he  was  a  firm  and  active  Whig,  and  since 
the  peace  a  constant  friend  to  national  government.  Few  men  here  of 
his  stitnding  enjoy  or  deserve  a  greater  degree  of  the  esteem  and  good- 
will of  the  citizens  than  he  does,  and  in  my  opinion  he  would  dischat^ 
the  duties  of  that,  or  any  office  for  which  he  is  (Qualified,  with  pi-opriety 
and  honor"  In  the  early  part  of  1793  Clarkson  purchased  the  site  of 
the  Clarkson  family  residence,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  while  the  city 
was  occupied  by  the  British  as  mentioned  on  a  former  page,  and  erected 
thereon  tlie  three-story  brick  house  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  The  entrance  was  on  Pearl  Street  at  firet,  but  it  was  sobse- 
ciueLitly  changed  to  Whitehall  Street.  This  continued  to  be  his  home 
during  the  remainder  of  his  lifa 
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CHAPTER    XL 


PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON'S  SECOND  TERM. 

GouvBRNETii;  Moiiiiis  IN  FnANCK.  —  Effeutsof  Tiir,  French  Revolution  in  New  Youk. 

—  CiTiZBN  Oenbt.  — Hamilton  and  Jepfekmon.  ^Tiib  Two  Political  Parties.  — 

GOUVBRNRUK  MoRRlS  KECALLBD.  —  WAU  1H  PrOSPECT.  ^  ChIEF  JUSTICE  JaV  [S  EnQ. 
LAND.  — "BeDFORO  HOUSE."  —  FAMILY  OP  CuiEF  JuSI'lOE  JaV.  ^TjLE  WlllSKEY  Rb- 

BKLLioN. — BoBEsPFBiiRn. —Hamilton's  Eetiubmbnt  from  tub  Trbasuby.  —  Lieu- 
ten  ant-Go  vernok  Van  Cortlandt.  —  Gbnbral  Philip  Van  Coktlandt.  —  Tub 
Election  of  Governor  Jay —  The  Jay  Treaty.  —  Events  of  the  Summer  op  1796. 

—  The  Yellow  Fevei;  is  New  Yokk.  —  Appkopriation  for  Public  Schools.  — The 
NewYorkSociety  LiBiiAiiY.  —City  Improvements.  —  The  Subject  of  Slavery.  — 
The  Fresu  Water  Poxii.  — -Steam  Navigation,  —  Political  AFFAica, 

DURING  the  violent  scenes  of  revolutionary  change  in  France, 
CJoiiverneiir  Morris  I'eniained  firmly  at  his  post,  although  sur- 
i-ouniled  with  iuiiuiuerahle  difficulties,  and  constantly  "receiving  advice 
ii-om  many  quarters  to  follow  the  example  of  other  foreign  ministers  and 
leave  the  country.  He  was  at  one  time  arrested  in  the  street  and 
taken  before  the  trlhunal  of  arrests,  at  another  his  house  was 
searched  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  again,  while  on  a  journey  into  the 
country,  he  was  ari'ested  and  sent  back  to  Paris  under  pretense  that  his 
passport  from  the  goveniment  was  out  of  date.  These  insults  were  in 
every  case  followed  by  apologies  from  the  governing  body,  who  claimed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  control  all  the  acts  of  subordinate  agents.  The 
swift  transitions  from  one  form  of  anarchy  to  another,  and  the  blood  and 
carnage  with  which  human  monsters  worked  their  way  to  power,  rendered 
the  laws  of  nations  and  of  honor  but  feeble  protection  to  any  individual 
within  their  reach. 

The  French  government  had  been  deserted  by  all  the  world,  and  really 
had  no  motive  for  offending  and  alienating  the  United  States,  their  last 
and  only  friend.  To  escape  the  horrors  and  disorders  of  Paris,  Morris 
bought  a  country-house  with  twenty  acres  of  land  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  city,  where  he  resided  during  the  rest  of  his  stay  in  France ;  but 
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his  secretary,  Henry  Walter  Livingston,  of  Livingston  Manor,  remained 
chiefly  in  Paris.  His  official  duties  consisted  in  protests  against  the 
restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  imposed  by  decrees  of 
the  Convention  in  violation  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries  ;  in 
remonstrances  against  the  outrages  of  French  privateers  upon  American 
shipping,  and  reclamation  of  vessels  unlawfully  seized;  in  urging  the 
petitions  and  claims  of  American  captains,  whose  ships  were  detained  in 
French  ports  on  various  pretenses ;  and  in  applying  for  the  release  of 
American  citizens,  who  had  fallen  into  prison,  through  being  taken  for 
Englishmen,  or  some  informality  in  their  papers  i  all  of  which  required 
indefatigable  industry,  and  from  their  complex  character  the  most  judi- 
cious management.  "  The  state  of  government  here  is  a  great  plague," 
he  said,  "for  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  best  mode  of  compassing 
an  object,  when  the  parties  who  are  to  decide  are  constantly  changing. 
Our  old  Congress  was  nothing  to  this  Convention."  To  Robert  Morris 
he  wrote :  "  You  tell  me,  that  in  my  place  yon  would  resign  and  come 
home ;  but  this  is  not  quite  so  easily  done  as  said.  In  the  first  place,  I 
must  have  leave  to  resign  from  the  President ;  but  further,  you  will  con- 
sider that  the  very  circumstances  which  you  mention  are  strong  reasons 
for  abiding,  because  it  is  not  permitted  to  abandon  a  post  in  the  hour  of 
difficulty.  I  think  the  late  decrees  respet^ing  our  commerce  will  show 
you  that  my  continuance  here  has  not  been  without  some  use  to  the 
United  States." 

New  York  was  visibly  disturbed  by  the  irregularities  attending  the 
French  Revolution.  Three  of  her  own  citizens,  at  this  juncture,  were 
chief  among  the  great  actors  whose  conduct  of  national  affairs  was  to 
determine  the  course  America  should  take  in  the  emergency.  Jay  and 
Hamilton,  each  in  their  high  places,  wielded  exceptional  power;  am] 
both  were  endowed  with  political  foresight,  and  incomparable  originality 
of  thought  and  action.  Mon'is,  as  Minister  to  France,  was  watched  ly 
friends  and  foes  throughout  the  city  with  unspeakable  interest.  And, 
besides.  New  York  was  the  natural  refuge  of  French  exiles.  They  came 
mostly  frota  the  nobility,  and  introduced  French  fashions,  manners,  lan- 
guage, furniture,  cookery,  and  customs  into  the  city,  although  many  of 
them  returned  to  France  at  the  downfall  of  Eohespierre. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  political  parties  to  magnify  their  differences  on 
all  theoretical  questions,  and  apparently  to  diverge  wider  and  wider  from 
each  other.  The  Federalists  accused  the  Republicans  of  encouraging  the 
outrages  which  made  the  French  people  appear  like  a  nation  of  lunatics, 
and  the  Republicans  chained  the  Federalists  with  being  unfriendly  to 
liberty  and  freedom,  and  ungrateful  to  those  who  had  come  so  bravely 
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to  the  aid  of  America  in  the  struggle  for  independence.  But  when  news 
reached  New  York  that  Gouvemeur  Morris  had  interposed  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  to  save  Madame  de  I^fayette  from  a  horrible  fate,  arguing,  in 
her  behalf,  tliat  the  family  of  Lafayette  was  beloved  in  America,  where 
the  .whole  people  entertained  a  gi'ateful  recollection  of  his  services,  and 
that  the  death  of  hia  wife  might  lessen  their  attaj^hment  to  the  French 
republic,  and  further  the  interests  of  the  enemies  of  France,  the  reaction 
of  sentiment  was  singularly  marked.  The  subsequent  tragedies  of  the 
Eeign  of  Terror  under  Eobespierre  stunned  the  reflective  mind.  Even 
the  Jacobinical  advocates  became  alarmed  and  listened  at  intervals  to 
the  logic  of  rule  and  right. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  masses  to  understand  how  little  the  French 
Revolution,  the  most  gigantic  and  appalling  illustration  of  the  natural 
depravity  of  the  human  race  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  resembled  in 
principles  our  own  conflict  for  independence.  It  had  been  decreed  by  the 
Convention  that  there  was  no  God  ;  an  impious  philosophy  was  accepted 
by  the  rabble  of  Paris  ;  and  all  private  worth  and  public  respectability 
seemed  destined  for  the  guillotine.  The  more  honorable  and  astute  Amer- 
ican intellect  could  not  keep  pace  with  such  a  surging  tide.  The  grate- 
ful affections  and  political  sympathies  which  had  become  enthusiasm, 
when  France  assumed  the  name  and  form  of  a  republic,  were  knocked 
about  like  foot-balls  until  time  mercifully  revealed  the  whole  picture ; 
and  in  the  height  of  the  fever  men  were  ready  everywhere  to  believe  that 
Washington,  Adams,  Jay,  and  Hamilton  were  all  traitors  and  conspira- 
tors. Nothing  but  the  immovable  disregard  of  public  clamor  and 
private  treachery  which  characterized  the  President,  and  the  temper 
actuating  his  principal  advisere  which  could  resist  a  storm  of  aggressive 
action  while  doing  justice  with  loftiest  heroism,  saved  America  from  a 
fearful  calamity. 

Genet  found  sympathizers  on  every  hand.  His  reception  in  Philadel- 
phia was  like  that  usually  accorded  to  a  conquering  hero.  People  were 
in  a  frenzy.  The  title  "  citizen "  became  as  common  for  a  time  in  the 
Quaker  City  as  in  Paris.  When  Genet  \-dsited  the  President  he  was 
indignant  at  perceiving  in  the  vestibule  a  bust  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  com- 
plained of  it  as  an  "insult  to  France."  "At  a  dinner  in  Philadelphia," 
writ«s  Griswold,  "  a  roasted  pig  received  the  name  of  the  murdered  king, 
and  the  head,  severed  from  the  body,  was  carried  round  to  each  of  the 
guests,  who,  after  placing  the  liberty-cap  on  his  own  head,  pronounced 
the  word  "Tyrant  !'*  and  proceeded  to  mangle  with  his  knife  that  of  the 
luckless  creature  doomed  to  be  served  for  so  unworthy  a  company." 

The  excitement  was  auch  when  it  became  known  that  the  President 
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had  received  Geaet  coldly,  that  thousands  of  men  paraded  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia,  threatening  to  drag  Washington  from  his  house  and  com- 
pel the  government  to  declare  war  in  favor  of  France  and  against  Eng- 
land A  riot  was  imminent,  and  Adams  afterwards  wrote :  "  I  myself 
judged  it  prudent  and  necessary  to  order  chests  of  arms  from  the  war 
office  to  be  brought  through  by-lanes  and  backnioors,  determined  to  defend 
my  house  at  the  expense  of  my  life,  and  the  lives  of  the  domestics  and 
friends  within  it."  Jefferson  was  believed  by  the  Federalists  to  have 
given  encour^ernent  to  the  proceedings  of  Genet,  with  whom  he  waa  on 
terms  of  intimacy ;  and  the  National  Gazette,  edited  by  Freneau,  Jeffer- 
son's confidential  clerk,  freely  denied  Washington's  capacity  and  integrity, 
and  denounced  every  measure  of  his  administration ;  taking  care  to  send 
three  copies  each  day  to  the  President  himself. 

When  Genet  found  that  the  government  would  enforce  its  laws  at  all 
hazards,  he  took  umbrage  and  threatened  an  appeal  to  the  people,  Wash- 
ington immediately  sent  a  full  account  of  the  matter,  with  aU  the  corre- 
spondence, and  a  demand  for  Genet's  recall,  to  Gouvemeur  Morris,  to  be 
laid  before  the  French  government.  About  the  same  time  England  threw 
iirebrands  into  the  powder  by  an  order  designed  to  distress  France  by 
cutting  off  her  supplies,  but  which  operated  with  peculiar  force  upon 
American  commerce.  Then,  again,  on  the  3d  of  August  the 
French  frigate,  FAvihuseade,  at  anchor  in  New  York  harbor,  was  "*' 
challenged  to  single  combat  by  the  British  ship  Boston,  Captain  Courtney, 
which  was  cruising  off  Sandy  Hook.  The  French  vessel  spread  her  wings 
and  sailed  forth  to  meet  the  issue ;  a  severe  action  ensued,  the  Boston  was 
much  damaged,  and  Courtney  killed.  Bets  had  run  high  as  to  the  results 
of  the  encounter,  and  when  the  frigate  returned  to  her  anchorage  in  tri- 
umph, the  delight  of  the  multitude  gathered  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
burst  forth  in  cries  as  wild  as  ever  resounded  through  Paris  under  the 
bloody  ministers  of  misrule. 

Before  the  ferment  subsided  a  French  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  entered  the 
Hudson,  and  her  crew,  as  well  as  officers,  immediately  landed,  and  were 
treated  with  the  most  extravagant  civility.  The  tricolor  was  seemingly 
in  every  hand,  and  affixed  to  every  watch-chain.  And  to  add  to  the 
delirium  Genet  arrived  in  the  city  from  Philadelphia.  The  papers 
had  heralded  his  approach,  a  committee  went  out  to  meet  him  ■*'*''■ 
at  Pauliis  Hook,  and  the  salute  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the 
demonstrations  of  joy  from  the  people  who  filled  the  streets,  together 
with  flattering  addi'esses  from  iiniumerable  societies,  were  convincing, 
even  had  he  not  before  been  assured  that  the  cause  he  represented  would 
receive  the  unhesitating  support  of  the  country.     Anger  at  Great  Britain 
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was  in  a  full  blaze,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  flames  were  extinguished 
without  sprious  warfare. 

Genet  waa  feted  by  many  distinguished  persons  in  New  York  within 
the  next  ten  days,  not  least  among  whom  was  Governor  George  Clinton, 
with  whose  daughter,  Cornolia,  he  fell  in  love.  This  celebrated  French- 
man was  a  member  of  one  of  the  first  families  of  France ;  his  father  was 
connected  with  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  for  forty-five  years ;  one 
of  his  sisters,  Madame  Campan,  was  well  known  for  her  intimacy  with 
the  royal  family ;  and  another  sister  was  the  beautiful  Madame  Anguie, 
mother-in-law  of  Marshal  Ney.  Such  was  his  intellectual  precocity,  that 
at  the  f^e  of  twelve  lie  received  a  flattering  letter  and  a  gold  medal  from 
Gustavus  III.  for  a  translation  of  the  History  of  Erie  XIV.  into  the 
Swedish  language,  witli  historical  remarks  by  himself  His  culture  was 
exceptional,  he  was  master  of  many  languages,  was  a  member  of  the  most 
distinguished  learned  societies  in  Europe,  wrote  well,  and  was  an  accom- 
plished musician.  He  was  about  thirty  yeai-s  of  age,  of  fine  presence, 
graceful  bearing,  and  polished  manners  ;  was  possessed  of  a  kindly  nature, 
and  in  conversation  sparkled  with  anecdote.  He  had  been  from  his  boy- 
hood employed  in  honorable  pubhc  offices  ;  at  fourteen  he  was  translating 
secretary  for  the  eldest  brother  of  Louis  XVL,  and  subsequently  attached 
to  the  embassies  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  London,  and  St.  Petersbuig,  remaining 
in  Russia  five  years  as  charg^  d'affaires.  It  was  his  indignant  protest 
against  the  order  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  leave  her  dominions  wlien 
Louis  XVI.  was  dethroned  which  won  for  him  a  flattering  reception  by 
the  revolutionary  government  on  his  return  to  Paris.  Hence  his  appoint- 
ment on  the  mission  to  America. 

Congress  assembled  in  December,  notwithstanding  the  yellow  fever 
had  visited  Philadelphia  during  the  autumn  and  swept  away  four 
thousand  victims,  and  in  reply  to  the  opening  speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent, expressed  unqualified  approval  of  his  policy  of  preserving  peace 
if  possible,  and  of  being  prepared  for  war  if  inevitable.  Almost  every 
nation  of  Europe  had  taken  up  arms  since  the  year  commenced  ;  and  the 
arrogant  endeavor  of  the  French  republic  to  embark  America  in  the 
quarrel  was  beginning  to  assume  an  offensive  aspect  throi^h  whatever 
light  it  might  be  viewed. 

"  The  French  CHUse  has  no  enemies  here  —  their  conduct  many,"  wrote 
Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  the  geographer,  some  two  weeks  later,  from 
Chartestown,  Massachusetts  ;i  "there  are  some  who  undistinguish- 
ingly  and  undoubtedly  approve  both,  and  most  bitterly  denounce  as  aristo- 
crats all  who  do  not  think  as  they  do.  The  present  is  considered  a  most 
1  S*v.  Jtdtdiah  Mars*  to  Olivir  Wolcoll,  December  16,  1703. 
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interesting  period.  The  issue  of  General  Wayne's  expedition,  of  Genet's 
threatened  prosecution  of  Chief  Justice  Jay  and  Rufus  King,  of  the 
President's  request  to  have  Genet  recalled,  of  the  combined  attempts  of 
Britain,  Spain,  Algiers,  etc.,  to  ruin  our  commerce,  of  the  powerful  and 
increasing  operation  against  France,  are  events  of  great  expectation. 
The  body  of  the  people  repose  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  tlie  Pi-esident, 
of  Congress,  and  of  the  lieads  of  departments.  The  President's  speech 
meets  with  much  approbation.  It  is  worthy  of  him^lf.  We  have  some 
grumbletonians  among  us,  who,  when  the  French  are  victorious,  apeak 
loud  and  .saucy,  init  when  they  meet  with  a  check,  sing  small.  They 
form  a  sort  of  political  thermometer,  by  which  we  can  pretty  accurately 
determine  what,  in  their  opinion,  is  the  stat«  of  French  politics." 

The  strife  in  the  Cabinet  between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  was  at  its 
highest  ebb  during  this  month,  Jefferson's  report  upon  "  the  privileges 
and  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries," his  last  official  act  before  retiring  from  the  Cabinet,  was  so  framed 
as  to  intensify  the  hatred  of  Great  Britain  in  America,  and  favor  the 
feeling  of  regard  for  France.  In  the  remarkable  Congressional  debates 
which  followed,  Madison  was  the  chief  exponent  of  the  Jeffersonian 
opinion,  and  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  of  that  of  Hamilton.'  The  genius 
of  these  two  great  men  were  the  magazines  from  which  opposing  speakers 
armed  themselves ;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  sensitiveness  for 
the  honor  of  France  that  was  exhibited.  Every  imputation  upon  her 
conduct  and  principles  was  visited  with  an  unaccountable  promptness  of 
indignation,  and  the  action  of  Great  Britain  was  made  the  daily  topic  of 
excited  denunciation.  "  The  great  effort  appears  to  be  to  enter  into  a  sys- 
tem of  discrimination  in  our  foreign  commercial  connections,  favorable  to 
France  and  unfavorable  to  England,"  wrote  Oliver  Wolcott  to  his  father. 

News  came  presently  that  the  wheel  had  revolved  in  France,  and  the 
party  by  whom  Genet  had  been  employed  rendered  powerless.  His 
recall,  in  compliance  with  Washington's  demand  transmitted  through  the 
hands  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  followed.  But  the  French  government 
solicited  the  recall  of  Morris  as  an  act  of  reciprocity,  which  could  not  be 
refused.  Moitis  remained  in  Europe  until  1798,  traveling  through  many 
countries  and  visiting  some  of  the  principal  courts.     He  was  in  constant 

^  Aliri(lgme.nl  of  the  Debates  of  Congress,  Vol.  I.  458  ;  MarAall's  Life  of  ffashington. 
Vol.  11.,  229-3U  ;  Fisher  Ames's  Speech  on  Mitdismi'a  Gamimrdal  Resolutions;  Lard  Dor- 
Chester's  Speech  to  the  Indian  Deputies  at  Quebec,  February  20,  1794  ;  Jeffertai'.'s  Writings  ; 
Titctefs  Life  of  Jegeraan  ;  Pitkin's  PolUieal  and  Civil  History  of  the  United  States  ,•  Adaiaa'a 
Life  of  Madison  ;  Spark's  Writings  of  ffaskingbm  ;  Qibba' s  Administratiaa  of  Washington 
and  Adama;  Shaffn^t  History  of  Amerina,  Div,  IV.  ;  Sparks's  Life  of  Oouvermitr  Morriti 
Jav't  iyir  and  Corre^andenet  of  John  Jay ;  Bildredth'a  Unittd  SitUt*  ;  Lulling. 
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eoH'espondence  with  Washington,  and  the  public  men  of  America,  often 
communicating  matters  of  great  moment.^  Genet  did  not  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  return  to  France,  but  chose  a  home  in  New  York,  where  he 
niaiTied  the  daughter  of  Governor  Clinton,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.^ 

An  interesting  incident  is  told  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of 
a  minister  to  succeed  Morris  at  the  French  capital.  The  Opposition  in 
Congress  agreed  to  recommend  Aaron  Burr,  and  a  committee  waited  upon 
the  Pr'esident,  of  whom  Madison  was  chairman  and  James  Monroe  one 
of  the  meiubers,  to  secure  his  nomination.  Washington  stood  silent  for 
some  minutes  after  listening  to  the  Congressional  message,  and  then  said 
it  had  been  the  rule  of  his  public  life  never  to  nominate  for  a  high  and 
responsible  office  any  man  of  whose  integrity  he  was  not  assured.  The 
committee  retired  and  reported.  The  party  they  represented  were  indig- 
nant, and  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  Burr,  directing  the  committee  to 
inform  the  President.  When  Madison  the  second  time  pi^posed  Burr's 
name,  Washington  was  irritated,  and  replied  with  some  warmth  that  his 
decision  was  in'cvocable :  "  But,"  he  added  apologetically,  "  I  will  nomi- 
nate you,  Mr,  Madison,  or  you,  Mr.  Monroe."  Madison  said  he  had  long 
since  made  up  his  mind  not  to  go  abroad.  Monroe,  who  belonged  to  the 
republican  party,  and  in  common  with  many  others  believed  the  French 
nation  would  eventually  establish  a  free  government  upon  the  ruins  of 
ancient  despotism,  was  finally  appointed,  reaching  Paris  in  August,  1794. 

'  When  Henry  Walter  Livingston  returned  to  New  York,  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  follow- 
ing communifiation  to  President  Washington  from  ex- Minister  Gouvemeur  Morris  ;  "  This 
will  be  iI«liveL'ed  to  you  by  my  lat*  Secretary  of  Legation,  Mr.  Henry  Walter  Livingston  ; 
in  it  you  will  Bud  niattera  of  consequence,  which  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  tlie  public  mails. 
You  will  find  Mr.  Livingston  is  to  be  trusted  for  although  at  a  tender  age  his  discretion  may 
always  liedepeiided  npon  ;  he  is  modest,  polito,  sensible,  and  brave,  and  will,  I  feel  sure,  should 
lie  want  to  eontinue  in  the  diplomatic  line,  become  an  honor  to  it,"  etc,  etc  Yonng  Livings- 
ton, however,  .wnglit  no  further  [iroinotion  in  the  service.  He  came  into  possession  of  a 
lai'ge  estate,  married  the  beautiful  and  wealthy  ginndilaughtor  of  Chief  Justice  Allen  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  built  the  line  mansion  at  the  Livingston  manor,  illustrated  on  page  320  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  work,  near  the  site  of  the  original  manor-house,  which  long  since  dis- 
a|.pearej.  (See  Vol.  II.  296.)  He  was  the  son  of  Walter  Livingston,  one  of  the  first 
commissioners  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Livingston, 
thir.1  lord  of  the  manor.  The  children  of  Henry  Walter  and  Mary  Allen  Livingston  were  ; 
Ann,  mamed  her  second  cousin  Anson  Livingston,  the  son  of  Judge  Brockholst  Livingston  ; 
Mary,  married  James  Thompson,  died  in  Paris,  A]iril  14,  1880;  Cornelia,  married  Carroll 
Livingston,  son  of  Judge  Brockholst  Livingston  ;  Walter,  married  Mary  Greenleaf ;  Allen, 
died  unmarried  ;  Elizabeth,  married  William  D.  Hendei'son  ;  Henry  W.,  married  Caroline 
de  Orasse  De  Pan,  granddaughter  of  Admiral  Comte  de  Grasse,  commander  of  the  French 
fleet  rlnring  the  Revolution. 

'  The  second  wife  of  Genet  was  the  daughter  of  Poatmaster-Genwal  Osgood.  (Se"  Vol 
II.  330,  331.) 
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It  was  apparent  to  all  that  measures  must  lie  taken  to  check  the 
aggressions  of  Great  Britain  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  nation.  The 
posts  on  the  frontiers,  eight  in  number,  liiul  not  yet  been  evacuated  in 
conformance  with  the  treaty.  Officers  commanding  these  posts  excluded 
American  citizens  from  the  navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Compensation 
had  never  been  received  for  the  negroes  carried  ott'  by  the  British  when 
the  war  ended.  And  the  recent  seizures  of  vessels  ladeu  with  mer- 
chandise for  France,  under  the  new  order,  together  with  the  searching  nf 
vessels  within  the  acknowledged  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  under 
pretense  of  looking  for  and  impressing  English  seamen,  outraged  the 
national  understanding  of  the  principles  of  neutrality. 

With  the  arrival  of  his  successor  Genet's  influence  waned.  In  justi- 
fication of  his  proceedings  he  published  the  secret  instructions  under 
which  he  had  acted.  Nothii^  could  exceed  the  bitterness  with  which 
his  partisans  assailed  Chief  Justice  Jay  and  Eufus  King  for  having  given 
publicity  to  bis  threat  to  "  appeal  to  the  people  from  certain  decisions  of 
the  President."  The  darkest  motives  were  assigned  for  the  disclosure. 
"  Has  it  become  a  crime,"  they  asked, "  to  speak  of  consulting  the  people  ? 
Is  the  President  a  consecrated  character,  that  an  appeal  from  his  dectsions 
involves  criminality  ? "  The  complaints  of  those  impatient  for  a  closer 
connection  with  France  were  uttered  in  language  undignified  and  almost 
as  disrespectful  to  the  national  administration  as  to  the  sovereign  of 
England.  Cougres.s  was  divided  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  the 
emergency.  The  opponents  of  the  administration  urged  the  adoption  of 
commercial  restrictions.  The  Federal  party,  of  which  Washington  wa.9 
the  soul,  insisted  that  unless  Great  Britain  could  be  induced  by  n^otia- 
tion  to  abandon  her  unjust  pretensions,  an  appeal  should  he  made  to 
arms.  An  honorable  peace  or  an  open  war,  they  said.  The  Opposition 
proposed  to  sequester  all  debts  due  from  American  citizens  to  British 
subjects,  thus  constituting  a  fund  for  the  indemnification  of  such  as  had 
suffered  from  Britisli  spoliations.  This  was  resented  by  those  who  en- 
tertained proper  respect  for  national  faith  and  honor  of  whatever  party. 
Its  discussion  was  internipted  by  the  introduction  of  another  project  —  a 
resolution  to  suspend  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain, 
until  full  compensation  shoidd  be  received  for  losses  sustained  under  her 
orders  in  council,  and  the  posts  surrendered.  During  the  stormy  discus- 
sion that  followed,  Spain  assumed  an  offensive  attitude ;  and  a  scheme 
was  detected  for  attackii^  the  Floridas  by  a  force  from  Georgia  organized 
under  French  agents,  which  was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  South  Carolina.  About  the  same  time  an  angry  remonstrance 
reached  the  President  from  Kentucky  in  relation  to  the  navigation  of  the 
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Mississippi,  with   obscure   threats  revealing  the   same   seditious   spirit 
which  was  soon  to  break  forth  in  Penusyivania. 

In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  Hamilton  was  cheerfully  bestowing  infor- 
mation upon  members  of  Congress  who   were  daily  applying   for  data 
to  aid  in  supporting  or  invalidating  arguments.     The  principles  dividing 
the  two  parties  were   more   inseparably   connected   with   the   financial 
than  with  any  other  acts  of  the  government.     States  were  brought 
into  court  as  defendants  to  the  claims  of  land  companies  and  indi- 
viduals; and  British  debts  rankled.    The  erection  of  a  fiscal  system  in  the 
face  of  the  inveterate  prejudices,  conflicting  interests,  and  violent  opposi- 
tion of  those  who  gave  little  knowledge  and  less  study  to  the  subject 
was  one  of  the  marvels  of  that  century,     "  A  committee  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers are  investigating  the  state  of  the  Treasury  Department,"  wrote  Wol- 
cott   on  the  2d  of  March.     "  Some  of  them  are  enemies  to  the 

Hsrch  Z, 

Secretary,  but  he  is  an  honest  and  able  man,  and,  as  everything 
in  relation  to  his  official  conduct  is  capable  of  a  solid  defense,  no  injury 
can  be  inflicted.  It  will  occasion  some  hard  work,  but  this  we  are  used 
to  and  do  not  mind."  It  was  not,  however,  merely  as  the  head  of  a 
department  that  Hamilton's  talents  were  exercised.  He  had  brought  the 
whole  of  his  mental  resources  and  great  vigor  of  intellect  to  bear  upon 
every  fundamental  maxim  of  government. 

The   perils  to  which  American  commerce  was  exposed  induced  the 

government  on  the  26th  to  lay  an  embargo  for  thirty  days  on  all 

vessels  bound  to  foreign  porta.  Measures  were  also  taken  for  in- 
creasing the  regular  military  force,  and  for  organizing  eighty  thousand 
troops.  Thus  were  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  rapidly 
approaching  a  state  of  open  hostility. 

At  this  juncture  Chief  Justice  Jay  was  called  to  Philadelphia  by  the 

term  of  the  Supreme  Court.     He  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  9th  of 

'  April :  "  Yesterday  I  dined  with  the  President.     The  question  of 

war  or  peace  seems  to  be  as  much  in  suspense  here  as  in  New  York 

when  I  left  you."  On  the  10th  he  wrote  again :  "  Peace  or  war 
'  appears  te  me  a  question  which  cannot  be  solved.  Unless  things 
should  take  a  turn  in  the  mean  time,  I  think  it  will  be  best  on  my  return 
to  push  our  affairs  at  Bedford  briskly.  There  is  much  irritation  and 
agitation  in  this  town  and  in  Congress.  Great  Britain  has  acted  unwisely 
and  unjustly  ;  and  there  is  some  danger  of  our  acting  intern perately." 

The  President  turned  to  the  chief  justice  in  this  moment  of  painful 
anxiety,  while  preparations  for  the  expected  war  were  in  progress,  and 
before  the  decisions  on  the  various  commercial  propositions  liad  been 
reached,  urging  his  acceptance  of  a  mission  to  England  for  the  purpose. 
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if  possible,  of  averting  the  calamities  of  war.  Between  Washington  and 
Jay  the  most  confidential  and  uninterrupted  intercourse  had  existed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution;  and  such  wiia  the  President's  faith  in 
the  integrity,  good  judgment,  and  executive  ability  of  the  chief  justice, 
that  he  promised  him  exceptional  powers.  Jay  hesitated.  He  had  other 
plaus  and  pleasures  in  prospect ;  and  yet  he  felt  the  impulse  of  duty 
strongly.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  15th ;  "  The  object  is  so 
interesting  to  our  country,  and  the  combination  of  circumstances 
such,  that  I  find  myself  in  a  dilemma  between  personal  and  public  con- 
siderations." The  question  was,  however,  speedily  settled  by  the  receipt 
of  some  conciliatory  explanations  from  Lord  Grenville,  accompanying  the 
news  of  the  revocation  of  the  offensive  order  of  the  6th  of  November  by 
the  British  government ;  and  thus  an  opportunity  seemed  to  offer  itself  for 
the  amicable  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties.  "  I  venture  to  assure 
you,"  wrote  Oliver  Ellsworth  to  Governor  Oliver  Wolcott,  senior,  "  Mr. 
Jay  will  be  sent  to  the  court  of  London.  He  is  now  here,  and  has  this 
moment  informed  me  of  his  determination  to  accept  the  appointment  if  it 
shall  be  made.  This,  sir,  will  be  a  mortifying  movement  to  those  who 
have  endeavored  by  every  possible  means  to  prevent  reconciliation  be- 
tween this  country  and  Great  BritaiiL"  On  the  same  date  Chief  Justice 
Jay  was  nominated  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  British  Court 
Aaron  Burr  sharply  opposed  his  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  but 
the  vote  was,  nevertheless,  in  his  favor,  at  the  ratio  of  eighteen  to 
eight. 

The  Opposition  boldly  criticised  the  appointment  as  tending  to  teach 
judges  to  aspire  to  executive  favoi-s.  The  Jacobin  or  democratic  societies 
abused  the  President  with  renewed  acrimony.  Their  newspapers  vilified 
the  mission  and  his  minister.  The  House  determined  if  possible  to  ren- 
der the  journey  of  Jay  void  of  results,  and  succeeded  in  passing  a  bill 
on  the  21st,  cutting  off  all  commercial  intercourse  with  England,  which 
was,  however,  lost  in  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-Presideot 
Adams.  The  chief  justice  sailed  on  the  12th  of  May,  accom- 
pauied  by  his  eldest  son,  Peter  Augustus,  and  by  John  Trumbull 
as  his  secretary.  About  the  same  time  John  Quincy  Adams  was  com- 
missioned resident  minister  to  The  Hague. 

"  Bedford  House,"  the  home  of  Cliief  Justice  Jay  for  twenty-eight  years 
after  he  retired  from  public  life,  was  in  process  of  erection  at  the  time  he 
was  called  into  the  diplomatic  field,  together  with  numerous  other  im- 
provements upon  his  Bedford  estate.  A  large  landed  property  had  de- 
scended to  him  through  his  mother,  Mary  Van  Cortlandt,  located  in  the 
Eedfoi'd  region  some  forty-five  miles  north  of  New  York  City,  and  about 
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midway  between  (J  e  Huds  n  Pivei  ind  Llii^  Isluid  So  mi  wheie  thty 
are  th  rty  one  milea  apart  The  ii  ansuii  was  jldted  upi  n  in  eminence 
o\erlooking  tie  whole  beautiful  rollin"  re^,  on  between  the  two  ^reit 
bod  es  of  water  —  a  land'ioa^e  vaned  with  sunny  slopes  c  rcles  ot  lulK 
charming  valleys  and  bits  if  river  peepin^  thioUj,h  rich  ioliagc  It  wa^ 
not  finisl  ed  and  occupied  until  bait  ad  zenyeiislatei  Bitm  ISOl  win^s 
were  added  cne  f  whi(,h  c  nspicu  us  thro  i^h  its  ^  irment  of  clamber  n^ 
vines  c  ntained  the  libiarv  thenceforwari  tu  the  en  I  of  Ins  hte  tie 
LJiief  justice  enjojed  his  familj  his  look  and  h  s  fnet  ds  m  tl  is  ieligl  t- 
hil  retreat  where  notable  Euopeins  so  i,,!  t  him  a^  i  ipec  es  i  homage 
to  pubhc  virtue  It  was  thenatwodavs  j  uiiiej  fi  m  the  nietrop  lis 
and  a  mail  coach  was  n  t  SLen  oftenei  tl  an    n  i,  a  week 

The  inansi  n  is  n  w    tl  e  summer  resi  leiicc  of   tl  e  ^raii  ison    i  tl  e 


chief  justice  Hi.n  Tohn  Tiy  late  Unitt  1 'States  Minister  to  A  istr  a  It 
has  undcTj,  ne  comparatively  few  alteiations  Alth)Up,h  nilwiys  hwe 
cut  t!  eir  way  thro  i^h  the  country  on  either  hau  1  it  is  still  four  miles 
from  a  car  whistle  The  estate  it  the  (.resent  time  coiiprises  at  lea-t 
seven  hundred  acres  The  Iwelling  is  a  half  mile  frtm  the  main  roal 
from  which  it  is  leached  by  a  private  avenue  winding  amon^,  f  test  trees 
up  a  gentle  elevation  deftly  lUustiited  in  the  a  c  mpanying  skttch 
and  which  finally  cuts  i  circle  in  a  wide  velvet  lawn  md  teiminates 
uu  ler  the  shadow  of  f  jur  supeib  1  ndens  in  fiot  t  of  tl  e  edifice 

U]on  a  pictuiesjue  wi  dcd  heigit  in  the  leir  is  a  ^letty  school  oi 
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r-house  of  stone,  which  the  chief  justice' built  for  the  use  and 
amusement  of  his  children.  His  librjiry,  twenty-five  feet  square,  with 
windows  on  three  sides,  remains  to  tlie  present  time  as  orifjinally  fasli- 

1  Thfl  childifn  of  Chief  i\iat\<x  John  (bom  Dcramlur  12,  1745,  died  May  17,  1829)  and 
Sarah  Livingston  Jay  were  :  1.  Peter  Augustus,  boni  nt  "Liberty  Hiiil,"  Eliaibethtowti, 
January  24,  1776  ;  2.  Susan,  died  young ;  3.  Maria,  bom  at  Madrid,  Spain,  February  20, 
1782,  married  Goldaboro  Banyer ;  4.  Anne,  bom  at  Passy,  France,  August  13,  1783;  o. 
William,  bom  at  New  Yoik,  June  18,  1789,  died  1858  ;  6.  Saiah  Lonif-a,  born  at  New  York, 
Febraai7  20,  1792. 

Peter  Augustus  Jay,  the  elJest  son,  who  was  his  father's  private  secretary  in  London, 
became  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  New  York,  was  Recorder  of  the  city,  in  1819,  served  in 
the  Assembly,  and  was  President  of  the  New  York  Historioal  Society.  He  married,  in 
1807,  Mary  Rutherford,  daughter  of  General  Matthew  Clarkson.     Their  children   were  : 

1.  John  Clarkson  Jay,  M.  P.,  married  Laura,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Prime;  3.  Mary, 
married  Frederick  Prime  ;  3.  Sarah,  married  William  Dawson  ;  4.  Helena,  married  Dr. 
Henry  Augustus  Du  Bois ;  5.  Anna  Maria,  married  Henry  Evelyn  Pii-rrepont ;  6.  Peter 
Augustus,  married  Josephine  Pierson,  and  their  son,  Augustus,  marrieil  Kinily,  daughter  of 
De  Lancey  Kane  ;  7.  Elizabeth  Clarkson  ;  8.  Matilihi,  married  Matthew  Clarkson.  Children 
of  Dr.  John  Clarkson  and  Laura  Prime  Jay  ;  1.  Laura,  malTied  Charles  PemberEon  Wurta  ; 

2.  Augustus ;  3.  John  ;  4.  Mary,  married  Jonathan  EdwaliJa  ;  5.  Cornelia ;  6.  Peter  Augus- 
tus, married  Julia,  Jaogbter  of  Alfred  C.  Post  ;  7.  John  Clarkson  Jay,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  mamed 
Harriet,  daughter  of  General  Vinton  ;  8.  Alice ;  9.  Sarah  ;  10.  Matilda. 

William  Jay,  the  second  son  of  the  chief  justice,  was  distinguished  as  a  jurist,  philan- 
thropist, and  author.  He  married  Augusta,  daughter  of  John  McVickar.  Their  children 
wei'c  ;  1.  Augusta,  married  John  Nelson  ;  2.  Maria  Banyer,  married  John  F.  Butterworth  ; 

3.  John  Jay,  statesman  and  author  ;  4.  Louisa,  married  Dr.  Alexander  M.  Bmen  ;  5.  Eliza, 
married  Henry  Edward  Pellew,  of  England  ;  6.  William,  died  young;  7.  Augusta,  after  the 
death  of  her  sister  Eliza,  married,  at  the  American  Legation,  Vienna,  May  14,  1873,  Henry 
Edward  Pellew.  John  Jay,  bom  June  23,  1817,  lat«  United  States  Minister  to  Austria  and 
Hungary,  the  third  child  and  only  surviving  son  of  Judge  William  Jay,  succeeiled  to  the 
Bedford  estate  ;  he  married  Eleanor  Kingsland,  daughter  of  Hiokaon  W.  Field.  Their  chil- 
dren ;  I.  Eleanor,  married  Henry  Grafton  Chapman  ;  2.  William  Jay,  Colonel  U.  S.  A.,  bom 
February   12,   1841,  married  Lucie,   daughter  of  Henry  Oelrichs ;   3.  John,  died  young  ; 

4.  Augusta,  married  Edmund  Randolph  Robinson  ;  S.  Mary,  married  Major  William  Henry 
Schieffelin  ;  6.  Anna,  married  H.  K  Lieutenant-General  Hans  Lothar  Von  Schweinitz,  Ger- 
man ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  later  at  St  Petersburg. 

Eve,  the  sister  of  Chief  Justice  John  Jay,  married  Rev.  Hairy  Munro.  (Sea  Vol.  I.  602, 
603. )  Frances  Jay,  the  daughter  of  Augustus  Jay,  married  Frederick  Van  Cortlandt,  whose 
daughter  Eve  married  Henry  White  ;  and  their  daughter  Margaret  married  Peter  Jay  Munro ; 
whose  daughter  Fi'anccs  was  the  wife  of  Bishop  De  Lanccy.  (See  Vol.  I.  652.)  Edward  N. 
Bibby  married  Augusta  Wliilfl,  one  of  the  great-granddaughters  of  Frances  Jay.  For  refer- 
ences U,  the  ancostiy  of  the  Jay  family,  see  Vol.  I.  696,  697  ;  Vol.  11. 163,  164.  Through 
the  wife  of  Augustus  Jay,  whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Govert  Loookemians  (Vol. 
1.  137,  138,  251 ),  and  through  the  wife  of  Peter  Jay,  one  of  the  distinguished  family  of  Van 
Cortlandts  (Vol.  L  61,  90)  whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Frederick  Philipse  (Vol. 
I.  326,  270,  271,  272),  and  through  the  wile  of  Chief  Justice  John  Jay,  who  was  a 
Livingston  (Vol.  1.  275,  319),  the  careful  reader  will  ti'ace  the  family  thread  which  conneats 
the  past  with  the  present,  and  brings  into  review  a  whole  line  of  public  characters,  reaching 
backwaivJ  to  the  earliest  aettlenient  upon  Manhattan  Island. 

A  graphically  interesting  memoir  of  the  Jay  family,  with  a  siiecial  sketch  of  Chief  Jnayoe 
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loned  One  division  contains  the  fivorite  tomes  first  placed  upon  ita 
shehes  weightj  fohos  of  Crotms  Puffendorf  Vattel  ind  oth(,r  masters 
of  the  '■eience  of  mteriiationil  liw  staodarl  theological  and  miscellaneous 
» oils'*  ind  the  classic  authors  of  antiquity  The  tahle  used  by  the  chief 
justice  and  four  quimt  high  backed  cliatrs  which  graced  lederil  Hall  in 
Wall  street  whilt,  >.  ew  "i  ork  w  ^  the  capital  of  the  nition  lend  a  [.  ecu 
Inr  chiHii  to  the  ipaitment 

Miti   Jij   diiiin,  hei  husbands  absence  in  Europe   isstimed  the  chii^e 
of  1  line  tR  ilf  uiH  \    1  tL  I  OL  ^biDu  dly  h\  his  nephew   rttei  Ii\  Mum 


and  her  letters  were  filled  with  practical  inattei-s,  such  as  particulars  of 
moneys  paid  in  and  reinvested  in  the  new  national  bank,  and  in  stocks, 
with  quotations  of  their  rise,  the  sale  of  lands,  and  the  progress  of  the 

Jay,  WS3  read  in  December,  1878,  before  the  "  Academie  des  Belles  Lettrcs,  Science,  et  Arts 
de  \jB,  Rcchelle,"  in  France,  by  "  Monsieur  de  Richemond  Arehevistfl  de  kChnrente  Inferieuie, 
et  Officier  do  I'lnstruction  Publiiiiie,"  at  their  public  aeasion,  entitled  "  La  Rochelle  d'ootre 
mer."  The  Jay  family  was  deaciibed  as  one  whoso  hospitable  mansion  hail  sheltered  the  first 
religious  reunions  of  the  Protestants  of  La  RochellB  ;  and  the  deviee  upon  the  Jav  seal  was 
quoted,  "Deo  duce  perseveraiicium,"  aa  having  guided  the  family  in  the  New  World  (Ste 
Vol.  II.  387.)  The  paper,  ivliile  testifying  to  tho  interest  with  which  the  Academy  of  Rochelle 
has  followed  tlie  course  of  its  former  citizen  Ixiyond  the  seas,  has  added  to  our  knon  ledge 
of  the  family  trials  in  its  ancient  home  "  when  the  last  of  the  fire  churches  of  La  Itochelle 
had  been  ciemolished,  when  the  ProtGstants  liad  lost  in  (.'olhert  their  last  defenrler,  and  when 
Louvois  had  let  loose  the  Royal  dragoons  to  wngc  a  war  of  extermination."  — Famtlii 
Archives. 
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mill  and  dam,  and  other  improvements  on  the  Bedford  estate.  In  one 
instance  she  describes  the  horses  brought  to  the  city  by  their  farmer  Lit 
Bedford,  and  relates  her  experience  in  finding  a  man  to  break  them  for 
use  before  her  carriage.  "  He  has  undertaken  it,"  she  adds,  "  but  he  says 
the  coachmen  of  the  city  require  as  much  breaking  as  the  horses."  The 
schools  of  New  York,  particularly  those  for  girls,  were  as  yet  of  an  indif- 
ferent character,  and  Mrs,  Jay  placed  her  two  daughters,  Maria  and  Anne, 
aged  twelve  and  eleven,  at  the  celebrated  Moravian  school  for  girls  at 
JSethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  where,  it  has  been  said,  "  were  educated  a  large 
proportion  of  the  belles  who  gave  the  fashionable  circles  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  their  inspiration  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
century." 

This  summer  was  signalized  by  an  insurrection  in  the  western  counties 
of  Pennsylvania ;  the  population  scattered  thinly  over  a  frontier  country 
was  composed  lai^ely  of  foreigners,  many  of  whom  were  wihl  and  lawless 
characters  —  and  a  great  amount  of  whiskey  was  distilled  in  that  region. 
The  tax  imposed  upon  domestic  spirits  in  1791  had  been  resisted  from 
the  first,  and  in  many  instances  barbarous  outrages  were  perpetrated 
upon  the  revenue  officers  —  such  as  whipping,  tarring,  and  branding. 
Congress  revised  the  law  in  1792,  modifying  its  most  obnoxious  features, 
hoping  to  avoid  all  reasonable  objections,  and  the  general  opposition 
abated.  But  with  the  French  fever  local  discontent  broke  out  afresh,  and 
the  enemies  of  the  administration  attempted  to  turn  the  excitement  to 
pohtical  advanti^,  by  coupling  censures  of  other  measures  with  decla- 
mation against  the  excise  law.  In  July  an  armed  mob  attacked  the  house 
of  the  revenue  inspector.  General  John  Neville,  one  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  Pennsylvania,  living  near  Pittsburg,  who  defended  it  so  well 
that  the  assailants  retired  to  increase  their  force.  The  combination  swell- 
ing to  five  hundred  men,  Neville  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  his 
house,  barns,  and  granaries  were  burned.  The  rnarshal  of  the  district 
was  seized  and  compelled  to  enter  into  stipulations  to  forbear  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office ;  and  both  the  inspector  and  the  marshal  made  their 
escape  down  the  Ohio  and  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment 

The  effect  was  electrical.  Mails  were  seized,  liberty  poles  erected, 
seditious  hand-bills  circulated,  armed  meetings  held,  all  occupation,  even 
the  course  of  law,  was  suspended,  aud  the  country  launched  into  open 
rebellion. 

An  outbreak  so  violent  had  not  been  contemplated  by  the  instigators, 
who  only  aimed  for  the  political  embarrassment  of  the  government.  They 
were  themselves  alarmed  at  the  fury  of  the  storm.     Several  talented  meu 
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of  great  personal  popularity,  who  had  hitherto  stimulated  opposition  to 
the  law,  exerted  their  utmost  influence  to  quell  the  excitement  and  pre- 
serve order.  But  without  avail.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the 
civil  force  and  local  militia  were  powerless,  that  the  property  and  even 
the  lives  of  those  who  were  willing  to  obey  the  law  were  in  peril,  harsher 
measures  were  adopted.  "  Every  circumstance  indicates  that  we  must 
have  a  contest  with  those  madmen,"  wrote  Wolcott.  The  President 
issued  a  proclamation  on  the  7th  of  August,  commanding  the 
insurgents  to  disperse  before  a  given  time.  To  prevent  bloodshed 
if  possible,  commissioners  were  sent  both  by  the  President  and  Governor 
MifBin  of  Pennsylvania,  offering  a  general  amnesty  on  condition  of  peacea- 
ble submission.  The  insurrectionary  spirit  still  continuing  at  its  height, 
the  militia  assembled  with  alacrity  from  the  different  States  at 

'' '  the  call  of  the  President,  and  Hamilton,  whom  nothing  could  deter 
from  continuing  to  recommend  measures  for  the  support  of  the  public 
credit,  was  given  the  direction  of  the  army. 

Committing  the  management  of  the  Treasury  to  Wolcott,  Hamilton 
marched  into  the  disorderly  country,  and  fulfilled  his  task  with  such 
prudence  and  moderation  that  not  one  life  was  sacrificed.  Jefferson,  from 
his  retirement  at  Monfcicello,  ridiculed  the  force  employed  as  greatly 
disproportioned  to  the  object;  but  other  leading  men  of  the  same  party 
who  accompanied  the  army  believed  that  a  less  force  would  have  proved 
inadequate.  The  flight  of  the  principal  leader  removed  the  great  obstacle 
to  a  pacification,  and  a  general  submission  followed  the  arrival  of  the 
militia.  A  few  arrests  were  made,  and  a  few  obscure  persons  convicted, 
who  were,  however,  subsequently  pardoned.  A  small  body  of  troops  was 
left  during  the  winter  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

The  turbulent  societies  which  had  adopted  the  absurdities  and  extrava- 
gances of  the  French  to  an  almost  incredible  extent  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  were  captious  about  heraldic  bearings,  and  scandalized 
at  the  sight  of  a  spread  ef^le  on  the  coin,  and  upon  the  printed  act«  of 
Congress,  received  a  deadly  blow  in  the  mean  while.  The  remnant  of  the 
French  Convention,  rendered  desperate  by  the  ferocious  despotism  of  the 
Jacobins,  sought  safety  from  their  wholesale  butcheries  by  confronting 
danger,  Robespierre  himself  was  doomed ;  the  form  of  trial  was  quickly 
enacted,  and  early  in  the  evening  of  July  28,  the  guillotine  terminated  his 
existence.  Thus  fell  the  Jacobin  clubs  in  France ;  and  as  the  boldest 
streams  must  disappear  when  their  feeders  arc  drained,  the  Jacobin  soci- 
eties in  America  sunk  into  disgrace,  as  if  their  destinies  were  suspended 
by  the  same  thread. 

During  Hamilton's  absence  Wolcott  was  unremitting  in  his  devotion 
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to  the  business  of  the  department,  mid  evincud  remarkable  capacity  for 
continued  hard  work.  He  wrote  to  his  father  on  the  25th  of  October : 
"Europe  is  hastening  to  ruin;  the  Dutch  will  probably  resign  them- 
selves  to  their  fate  without  any  great  struggle.  Tliis  I  hear  in  a 
way  which  I  credit.  We  have  reason  to  fear  the  French  have  reversed 
the  plan  of  commercial  depredation.  Several  of  our  vessels  trading  to 
the  British  doiniiuons  have  been  captured  and  carried  into  France.  We 
must,  however,  persist  in  the  idea  that  we  will  not  engage  in  the  war. 
Mr.  Jay's  mission  will  probably  issue  favorably,  but  it  is  not  safe  to 
encourage  sanguine  expectations."  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  winter 
session  of  Congress,  Thomas  Pinckney  was  sent  to  the  Spanish  Court 
as  envoy  extraordinary,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  that  government ;  thus 
the  prospects  of  peace  were  improving,  notwithstanding  the  temper  of 
the  Opposition. 

Hamilton  had  for  some  time  intended  retiriug  from  the  Treasury, 
and  on  the  31st  of  January,  1795,  sent  in  his  resignation.  His  last  offi- 
cial reports  comprehended  his  plans  for  supporting  the  public  iiygg, 
credit  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  revenues,  and  for  the  improve-  '"'  ^*' 
ment  of  the  revenue.  The  first  reviewed  all  the  previous  legislation 
upon  the  subject  of  public  credit ;  the  last  entered  at  length  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  objects  and  principles  of  taxation  generally,  and  the 
alterations  required  in  the  existing  laws.  This  completed  his  fiscal  sys- 
tem. The  assumption  of  the  debt,  the  creation  of  a  bank,  the  imposition 
of  a  tax,  each  involving  questions  of  infinite  political  moment,  had  been 
accomplished,  and  tlie  Ti'easury  could  henceforth  take  ita  natural  level 
in  point  of  national  importanca  During  the  six  years  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  government  most  of  the  problems  likely  to  arise  had 
been  solved  and'settled,  and  a  general  adherence  to  the  principles  thus 
established  was  henceforward  to  be  expected.  On  the  2d  of 
lebiuary  Wilcott  who  had  fuUj  t-ntered  into  the  Mew s  c f  H  imil 
ton  with  no  favorite  schemes  to  en_,raft  on  thit  which  seemed  perfect 
in  itself  and  well  acquainted  with  the  resources  cl  the  country  as  well  as 
versed  in  the  lu  ine'is    f  the  department  was  ayi-Ointed  his  successor 

The  oritrinal  Cabinet  was  thus  eutiiely  chinged  Knox  had  alreidy 
resigned  and  been  succeeded  by  Timothj  Pickering  Edmund  Randolph 
WIS  the  successor  of  Jefferson  in  the  Dep  rtnient  of  State  and  Willi im 
Bradforl  was  Attomej  General 

New  1  ork  was  shaken  by  all  these  great  events.  No  place  in  Amenca 
was  so  much  affected  by  the  changeable  affairs  and  "  hypocrisy  of  morals  " 
ill  France.  No  other  community  watched  the  movements  of  Great 
Britain  with  deeper  interest,  or  were  more  shaiply  divided  in  opinion 
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as  to  what  constituted  the  dignity  of  a  republic  iu  thy  grijat  emet^ency. 
And  tli(i  merchants  of  no  citj'  were  more  vitally  concerned  in  all  that 
related  to  commerce  with  the  different  nations  of  Europe. 

The  six-year-old  government  stood  firm,  a  great  recognized  power 
among  the  powers  of  the  world.  Internal  agitations  were  to  be  expected. 
Jefferson  said  truly, "  The  people  cannot  he  all  and  always  well  infornieil ; 
the  part  which  is  wrong  will  bo  discontented  in  proportion  to  the  iniiior- 
tance  of  the  facts  they  misconceive."  But  the  massive  framework  of  Ihe 
structure,  skillfully  fitted  and  balanced,  awaited  developing  processes. 
Ideas  might  clash  regarding  its  prospective  stability,  and  thousands  ot* 
architects  migiit  rise  to  declare  they  could  have  fashioned  it  better. 
Wings,  balconies,  minarets,  pinnacles,  domes,  and  all  manner  of  modern 
improvements  might  he  added,  yet  the  original  achievement  wouhl, 
through  it  all,  be  shorn  of  none  of  its  glory. 

Hamilton  returned  to  New  York  and  the  practice  of  law.  His  firat 
case  of  importance  was  a  libel  suit,  in  which  he  submitted  his  famous 
definition  of  a  libel,  still  accepted  in  the  courts.  Although  an  orator  by 
natural  gifts,  and  accustomed  to  public  speaking,  this  pioneer  effort  at 
the  bar,  even  after  he  had  infused  life  and  vigor  into  the  national  govern- 
ment with  such  success,  was  attended  with  singular  embarrassment.  He 
was  actually  so  overcome  with  emotion  when  he  arose  to  deliver  his 
masterly  argument,  says  James  Cochrane,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scene,  "  that  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  stood  in  that  atti- 
tude before  court  and  jury  until  the  paroxysm  passed."^  He  cultivated 
a  warm  personal  friendship  for  Talleyrand,  recently  arrived  from  France. 
Dissimilar  in  many  respects,  there  was  much  to  draw  thent  together.  Each 
had  been  employed  by  his  respective  government  in  the  regulation  of 
national  finance,  each  cherished  confirmed  opinions  concerning  the  science 
of  popular  government,  and  each  had  devised  a  system  of  public  school 
education. 

Rufus  King  was  re-elected  in  January  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  six  succeeding  yeara.  About  the  same  time  Governor  Geoi'ge 
Clinton  published  an  address  to  the  people  of  New  York  declining  to  fie 
a  candidate  again  for  the  office  of  governor,  which  he  had  filled  without 
interruption  since  1777.  He  said  he  "  withdrew  from  a  situation  never 
solicited  by  him,  with  real  pleasure " ;  and  that  having  held  for  nearly 
thirty  years  elective  offices,  and  been  compelled  to  devote  almost  all  of 
his  time  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  connected  with  them,  liis  health 

'  James  Coehiune  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Cochrane,  and  not  only  an  ardent  adiuii*r  and 
political  devotee  of  Hamilton,  but  personally  intimate  through  the  I'elatioiiship  existing,  iiis 
mother  being  the  alitor  of  Genei-al  Schuyler,  and  ho  thus  the  firat  cousin  of  Mrs.  Hamilton. 
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.  become  impaired,  and  his  private  affairs  required  attention.  He 
thanked  his  constttueots  with  much  feeling  for  their  continued  confidence 
and  support  during  the  trying  scenes  tlirough  which  he  had  passed. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Van  Cortlandt  at  the  same  time  declined  re-elec- 
tion on  account  of  advanced  age.     He  had  reached  his  seventy-fifth  year.* 

1  I.ieHtenant-Governor  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  (bom  1721,  died  1814)  was  the  grandson  of 
the  first  lord  of  the  manor,  Hon.  Stcphanua  Viin  Cortlandt,  anJ  the  great-grandson  of  Ololf 

5.  Van  Cortlandt,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America.  (See  Vol.  I.  00,  277,  278,  808. 1 
Through  his  mother,  Catharine  De  Peyater,  he  was  the  grandson  of  Trenslirer  Abraham  I>e 
Peyster,  and  the  grBat-granilson  of  the  foHmler  of  the  De  Peyster  family  in  Amerioa.  {See  Vol. 
I.  235,  226,  420,  421.)  And  through  his  grandmother,  tha  famous  Gertrude  Sehnyler,  he  was 
the  great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Snhayler  family  in  America.  (See  Vol.  1. 153,  164.) 
He  married  his  aeeond  cou^n,  Joanna  Livhigston,  born  1722,  the  daughter  of  Gilbert  and  Cor- 
nelia Beekman  Livingston,  and  granddaughter  of  Kobei't,  the  first  lard  of  Livingston  manor, 
the  founder  of  (he  livingston  family  in  America.  Their  children  were  :  1.  Philip,  the  general, 
bom  1749,  never  married  ;  2  Cathnriuo,  bom  1751,  marriiid  Ahraljam  Van  Wyck  ;  3.  Cor- 
nelia, bom  1753,  manied  Gerard  G,  Bewkman,  Jr.  ;  4.  Gertrude,  born  1755,  died  unmaliied  ; 

6.  Gilbett,  born  1767  ;  6,  Stephen,  bom  1760 ;  7,  Pierre,  bom  1762,  married  first  Catharine 
Clinton,  daughter  of  George  Clinton,  second,  Ann  Stephenson  ;  8.  Ann,  bora  1776,  married 
Philip  Van  Rensselaer,  the  Albany  mayor,  only  brotlier  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Stephen  Van 
Hensselaer,  the  pati'oon.  —  Family  Archives. 
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Side  by  side  witli  Governor  Clinton  for  eighteen  successive  years,  he  had 
given  his  time  and  strength  to  the  administration  of  the  new  State 
government.  Chnton  being  necessarily  much  a,b3orbed  in  military  duties. 
Van  Cortlandt  had  been  left  chief  executive  officer  and  civil  magistrate  a 
greater  portion  of  the  period  of  the  war.  Peace  returning,  he  presided 
over  the  Senate,  and  with  such  dignity  and  sound  judgment  that  he  was 
deservedly  popular.  He  was  the  fifth  son  of  Philip  and  Catharine  De 
Peyster  Van  Cortlandt  (double  cousin  of  the  mother  of  Chief  Justice 
Jay),  and  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
heir  at-Uw  to  the  manorial  estates.  His 
loftj  iharacter  was  illustrated  by  the  dis- 
dain with  whicli  he  rejected  the  offer  of 
royal  favor,  and  safety  U>  his  property,  if  he 
j  would  cease  opposition  to  the  crown,  made 
I  by  Governor  Tryon  on  the  occasion  of  a 
peisonal  visit  to  the  manor-house  at  Croton 
Landing  just  before  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities Van  Cortlandt's  services  in  the  New 
York  Congress,  Convention,  and  Committee 
ot  Safety,  and  his  example  of  undismayed 
General  Philip  v»n  Cortiendi.  faitlifulness  when  dviven  from  his  estates, 
[copy«fraKmim».™^n^t^as|jmof  Pitcr^con-^^^  while  advcrsc  clouds  darkcHcd  the  en- 
tire horizon,  were  of  priceless  value  to  the  American  cause.  He  was 
one  of  the  thirty-eight  patriots  who  ratified  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence—on horseback  — at  White  Plains  on  the  9th  of  July,  1776; 
and  from  October  of  the  same  year,  when  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Convention,  was  almost  the  sole  presiding  officer  of  that  heroic  body  until 
it  completed  its  labors.  Few  men  of  his  time  inspired  a  higher  degi-ee  of 
confidence  and  respect  among  all  classes  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

The  eldest  son  of  the  lieutenant-governor.  General  Philip  Van  Cort- 
landt,^ was  at  this  time  a  member  of  Congress,  having  been  elected  in 

>  General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt  (bom  174S,  died  uninftrried  at  the  Van  Cortlandt  manoT- 
house,  November  21,  1831)  was  on«  of  the  Commissioners  of  Forfeitnres  for  the  counties  of 
Westchester,  Kichmoud,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Suffolk ;  he  was  the  first  Supenp-isor  of  tl« 
town  of  Cortlnndt  in  1788,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  from  1788  to  1790,  and  of 
the  Senat*  from  1791  to  1794,  at  which  time  he  took  his  seat  in  Congres.'s,  until  1809.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Convention  which  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  Unite.1 
States,  and  in  1812  was  an  elector  for  President.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original  membera  of 
the  Cincinnati,  and  its  first  treasurer.  'When  the  war  broke  out  he  burned  his  commission  of 
Major  in  the  '■  Tryon  Guards  "  of  the  manor  of  Cortlandt,  and  was  elected  to  the  Provincial 
Convention  which  met  in  New  York  City,  in  defiance  of  the  established  government,  to  choose 
delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  shortly  after  api>ointe(l  Lientenant-Colonel  in 
the  American  army,  and  sewed  feariessly  anil  nobly  through  the  wai> ;  for  has  gallantly  - 
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of  Moses  Hazcn,  charged  liy  Bctiudiet  Amohl  with  diaoboiliauce  of  olilerB,  "  I  remained," 
he  ivrots,  "  long  enough  to  diaeover  the  vQe  conduct  of  Arnold  in  procnring  a  viiat  qiuintity 
of  goods  Troin  the  morchaiita  of  Montreal,  which  he  intended  for,  and  which,  1  believe,  wns 
appropriated  to  liis  own  use.  For  this,  aud  also  for  improper  conduct  hefore  the  court,  he 
would  have  lieen  arrested  himself,  but  escaped  by  procuring  an  order  from  General  Gates,  to 
send  me,  the  inoniiug  after  the  court  ndjoumcd,  to  Solienesborough  (Whitehall)  by  which 
means  the  court  was  dissolved  and  Arnold  eBeni>ed. "  Being  one  of  the  eourt-nwrUal  convened 
in  Philadelphia  in  1780  (see  Vol.  II.  230)  Tor  the  trial  of  Arnold,  in  connection  with  four 
other  offieera  who  bad  served  on  the  Hazeu  trial,  he  wrote ;  "  We  voted  for  cashiering  him, 
but  weve  oveixuled  by  a  sentence  of  reprimand.  Had  tliey  all  known  what  we  knew,  he 
woold  have  been  dismiased  the  service."  Van  Cortlandt  adopted  his  nephew,  Philip  Gilbert 
Van  Wyck  (elder  brother  of  Pierre  Cortlandt  Van  Wyck,  recorder  of  the  city  as  mentioned  in  . 
note,  p.  88),  son  ot  Abrahaw  and  Catluuine  Van  Cortlandt  Van  Wyck,  to  whom  he  left  the 
great  bulk  of  his  property  by  will.  Philip  Gilbert  Van  Wyck  married  Mary  Gardiner,  descend- 
ant of  the  first  lord  of  tlic  manor  of  Gardiner's  Island.  Their  children  were  :  1.  Joanna  Liv- 
ingston Van  Wyck  ;  2.  Catharine,  married  Kev.  Stephen  H.  Battin  ;  3.  Philip  Van  Cortlandt, 
died  unmarried  ;  4.  Kliza,  married  William  Van  Ness  Livingston  ;  5.  Gardiner,  died  unmar- 
ried ;  6.  Faimy  Van  Renssehier,  manied  Judge  Alexander  Wells,  whose  only  daughter, 
Gertrude,  married  Schuyler  Hamilton,  Jr.,  great-gralidson  of  Alexander  Hamilton  i  7.  Pierre 
Cortlandt  Van  Wyck. 

The  father  of  Abraham  Van  Wyck,  who  married  Cutliarine  Van  Cortlandt,  was  Theodorus, 
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shaking,  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  Van  Cortlandt  as  his  substitute 
to  receive  the  greetings  ol"  the  multitude,  who,  not  discovering  the  change, 
went  away  satisfied  with  having,  as  supposed,  grasped  the  hand  of  the 
French  nobleman  and  patriot.  Van  Cortlandt's  portrait,  copied  from  a 
rare  little  miniature  painted  about  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  reveals  to 
the  curious  reader  traces  of  that  extraordinary  likeness  to  Lafayette  which 
misled  the  enthusiastic  crowd.  His  younger  brother,  KeiTe,  succeeded  to 
the  manor-house  property  at  Croton  Landing,  of  whom  mention  will  be 
made  upon  a  future  page. 

Stephen,  the  elder  brother  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Van  Cortlandt,  was 
a  loyalist;  his  son  Philip,  who  married  Cathaime  Ogden,  was  an  officer 
in  the  British  army.  That  branch  of  the  famdy  retired  to  England, 
where  their  descendants  are  connected  with  ■^ome  of  the  best  families  in 
the  kingdom.  The  granddaughter  of  Stephen  Van  Cortlandt  married 
Clement  Clark  Moore,  son  of  Bishop  Moore. 

The  interesting  question  of  selecting  candidates  for  the  two  important 
offices  of  governor  and  lieutenant-governor^  at  once  occupied  attention. 
Tlie  nomination  of  governor  was  tendered  to  Hamilton,  to  whom  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  was  also  awarded  after  his  return  from  Philadelphia,  but 
he  positively  declined..  Jay  was  in  EnglaniJ.  His  business,  however,  was 
approaching  completion.  Negotiations  had  prospered  under  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Grenville,  with  the  favor  of  the  king,  and  a  treaty  was  already 
signed,  "  Various  rumors  are  circulated  respecting  Mr.  Jay's  return  to 
this  country,"  wrote  Rufus  King  in  March.  "  Those  who  wish  his  elec- 
tion as  governor  of  the  Stat«  expect  him  in  the  spring,  certainly  before 
the  month  of  July."  lu  the  mean  time  he  received  the  nomination  for 
governor,  and  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon,  for  heutenant- 
governor. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  3d  of  March.  Four  days  later  the  famous 
treaty  was  received,  and  submitted  to  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  convened 
for  the  purpose,  Vice-President  Adams  in  the  chair.  Such  was  the  state 
of  party  feeling,  that  the  mere  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  treaty, 
even  while  its  provisions  were  undivulged,  lashed  the  Opposition  into  a 
fury.  Some  of  the  newspapers  denounced  the  President  as  no  statesman, 
hardly  a  soldier,  called  him  a  "  tool  of  England,"  declared  boldly  that  he 
had  drawn  money  fraudulently  from  the  Treasury,  and  said,  "  If  the  in- 
fluence of  a  treaty  is  added  to  the  influence  Great  Britain  already  has  in 
our  government,  we  shall  be  colonized  anew."  Not  this  particular  treaty, 
but  any  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  clearly  under  condemnation.  "  A 
republic  should  form  no  connection  with  a  monarch,"  was  the  cry. 

Until  the  question  of  its  ratification  ahould  be  duly  considered,  pro- 
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priety  required  that  tlie  contents  wf  the  treaty  should  remain  a  secret 
with  the  administration,  especially  as  it  had  not  heen  published  iu  Eng- 
land. But  the  Opposition  seized  upon  what  little  they  could  learn  of  it 
to  excite  public  distrust  Meanwhile,  at  the  April  election  in  New  York 
John  Jay  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  by  a  lai^  majority  over  the 
opposing  candidate,  Kobert  Yates  —  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York  from  1790  to  1798  —  and  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  was  elected 
lieutenant-governor.  The  Federalists  also  obtained  a  majority  in  both 
liouses  of  the  Legislature.  The  result  of  the  state  canvass  was  declared  ou 
the  26th  of  May,  Two  days  afterward  Chief  Justice  Jay  anived 
from  the  court  of  England.  He  was  welcomed  in  the  most  noisy  ^ 
and  joyful  manner,  all  the  bells  in  the  city  mingling  with  ttie  roar  of 
cannon,  and  conducted  to  his  house  from  the  wharf  by  an  excited  multi- 
tude eager  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  his  successful  mission  of  peace. 

Alas ':  this  popular  applause  was  quickly  succeeded  by  a  whirlwind  of 
the  most  unqualified  abusa  Every  effort  was  made  to  impeach  the  char- 
acter of  the  great  jurist;  be  was  called  an  " arch- traitor,"  accused  of 
perfidy  and  double  dealing,  and  of  kneeling  in  idolatry  to  the  enemy  of 
France.  He  took  the  oath  of  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
on  the  1st  of  July,  having  previously  resigned  his  high  seat  on  "^ 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  following 
day  a  Viiginia  senator,  regardless  of  official  decorum,  sent  a  copy  of  the 
treaty,  still  under  discussion  in  the  Senate,  with  closed  doors,  to 
the  editor  of  a  Philadelphia  newspaper,  who  prematurely  printed 
it  iu  full.  A  pile  of  combustibles  was  ready  for  the  torch,  composed  of 
French  emigrants  devoted  to  their  cause,  general  malcontents  who  were 
persuaded  that  a  war  with  England  would  be  a  relief.  Western  settlers 
who  wanted  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  Pennsylvanians  who  were 
seeking  the  abolition  of  tlie  excise  laws,  refugees  of  every  class  from  all 
nations,  who  through  their  ciimes  or  desperate  fortunes  "  had  taken  refuge 
in  patriotism,"  and  men  and  classes  disappointed  in  ambitious  projects,  and 
who  were  (grieved,  or  fancied  themselves  so,  by  the  operation  of  various 
measures,  and  an  explosion  immediately  followed.  A  mob  collected  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  paraded  the  streets  bearing  aloft  the 
effigy  of  John  Jay,  with  a  pair  of  scales  in  his  hand,  labeled  on  one  side 
"  American  Liberty  and  Independence,"  on  the  other  "  British  gold,"  while 
from  the  mouth  of  the  figure  proceeded  the  words,  "  Come  up  to  my  price 
and  I  will  sell  you  my  country,"  which  was  publicly  burned.  Meetings 
were  held  in  every  part  of  the  country  denouncing  the  treaty.  In  New 
York  one  was  convened  in  the  open  air  in  "Wall  Street,  and  Hamilton  and 
Eufus  King  upon  the  balcony  of  Fedei-al  Hall  imdertook  its  defense.     A 
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shower  of  stones  was  leveled  at  them  by  tbe  exasperated  multitude. 
"  These  are  hard  arguments  to  encounter,"  said  Hamilton,  smiling.  The 
party,  aft«r  adopting  violent  resolutions  a.gainst  the  treaty,  marched  with 
the  American  and  French  colors  flying  to  the  Bowling  Green,  in  front  of  the 
new  government  house,  the  residence  of  Governor  Jay,  and  with  demoniac 
shouts  burned  the  treaty.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  a  committee  of 
fifteen,  with  Erockholst  Livingston,  Mrs.  Jay's  brother,  chairman,  reported 
twenty-eight  condeninatoiy  resolutions.  A  counter-current  led  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  Comfort  Sands  was  the 
president,  where  resolutions  of  approval  were  adopted.* 

Jay  entered  into  no  defense  of  either  himself  or  his  treaty.  "  God  gov- 
erns the  world,"  he  said,  "  and  we  have  only  to  do  our  duty  wisely,  and 
leave  the  issue  to  him."  On  the  11th  he  responded  to  a  1  tte  f  a 
Major-General  Henry  Lee,  saying :  "  The  treaty  is  as  it  is ;  and  the  t  n 
will  certainly  come  when  it  will  universally  receive  exactly  th  t  d  e 
of  condemnation  or  censure  which,  to  candid  and  enlighte  ed  n  nd.  t 
shall  appear  to  deserva"  Hammond  writes,  "  It  would  be  n  ju  t  t  a 
cuse  the  great  body  of  reflective  republicans  of  participat  f,  n  o  e  en 
approving  the  outrages  that  were  perpetrated."  But  Fisher  Ames  de- 
claimed that  the  passions  of  the  crazy  multitude  were  scarcely  more  deadly 
to  public  order  than  the  theories  of  philosophers.  "  Our  Federal  ship  is 
near  foundering  in  a  mill-pond,"  he  wrote  on  the  9th, 

>  Comfort  Sands  (bom  1748,  died  1834)  was  descended  from  James  Sanda  (born  1622),  of 
Beading,  Berkshire,  Kngland,  who  came  to  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1658,  and  in  1660, 
in  company  with  others,  bought  Block  Island  from  the  Indians,  and  removed  there  the  fol- 
lowing year.  His  son  John  mairied  Sibyl  Ray,  and  resided  at  Sand'a  Point,  Long  Island. 
His  son  John  had  also  a  son  John  (married  Elizabeth  Comwell),  tlie  father  of  Conifort.  The 
latterwasap-omioenf  merchant  in^lfewTbrh-raty,  "and  an  active  patriot  throughout  the  war; 
he  wflfl  a  member  of  the  New  York  Congresses,  and  auditor-general  of  public  aeeounts  from 
1776  to  1781.  He  married,  1.  Sarah,  daughter  of  Wilkie  Dodge ;  2.  Cornelia,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Lott.  His  son  Joseph,  of  the  great  banking-house  of  Prime,  Ward,  ic  Sanda,  manied 
Marie  Therese  Kamflin,  the  caremony  being  performed  at  Paris  by  Talleyi'and,  Bistiop  of  Au- 
tun,  in  1782.  HisdaiighlerComeliainaiTied  the  banker,  Nathaniel  Prime,  whose  children  have 
intermarrie<l  with  the  Hoflmans,  Jays,  Costers,  Ray.s,  and  other  pmmineiit  New  York  families. 
Kiehardson  Sands,  brother  uf  C«mfort  Sands,  born  1764,  married  Lueretia,  daughter  of  John 
Ledyard,  who  after  his  death  married  Qeiiei'a]  Ebenezer  Stevens  ;  his  only  sou,  Austin  Led- 
jaiil  Sands,  was  a  well-known  merchant  of  New  York,  who  died  in  1S59.  The  sons  of  Austin 
Ledyard  Sands  :  1.  Samuel  Stevens  Sands,  married  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Aymar,  wliose 
sou,  Samuel  Stevens  Sands,  Jr.,  married,  April  6,  1880,  Atitiie.  second  daughter  of  Oliver 
Harriman  ;  2.  Austin  K  Sands,  M.  D.,  of  Kewport ;  3.  William  R.  Sands,  manied  Maiy 
Gardiner,  daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel  B.  GanJiiier,  proprietor  of  Gai-diner's  Island  ;  4.  Andrew 
H.  Sands.  Joshua  Sands,  younger  bi'other  of  Conifort  Sands,  was  a  State  senator  fi-oni 
1792  to  1799;  member  of  Congress  in  1805  and  in  1825;  Collector  of  the  jwrt  of  New  York 
from  1797  to  1801  ;  and  a  large  real  estate  owner  in  Bi'ooklyn.  His  granddaughter  maitied 
Hon.  Rodman  Price,  governor  of  New  Jei-sey  from  1854  to  1857.  His  son  Joshua,  i-eai'- 
admiral  in  the  U.  S.  N.,  married  the  daughter  of  John  Stevens  of  Hobokeu.  — Haidmw. 
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"When  the  treaty  was  conditionally  ratified  by  the  Senato,  a  liowl  was 
raised  against  the  Constitntiou,  because  it  provided  that  senators  should 
hold  place  six  years.  Threats  of  coercing  tlie  President  into  a  veto  were 
audibly  uttered.  Some  talked  of  "briDging  John  Jay  to  trial  and  to. 
justice,"  and  a  few  violent  j^itators  even  went  so  far  as  to  lament  the 
want  of  a  guillotine.  Grave,  weighty,  conspicuous  men,  who  bad  hith- 
erto been  well  affected  towards  the  administration,  and  not  a  few  who 
had  been  leading  Federalists,  were  among  the  opponents  of  the  treaty. 
While  Washington  delayed  his  decision,  he  was  showered  with  remon- 
strances and  invectives.  The  treaty  was  by  no  means  all  that  he  desired. 
Its  commercial  adjustments  were  mutilated  by  the  restrictive  policy  then 
prevailing.  In  1783  the  American  commissi  on  el's  at  Paris,  in  their  nego- 
tiation with  David  Hartley,  endeavored  in  vain  to  induce  the  British 
Cabinet  to  open  the  ports  of  their  West  India  colonies.  The  policy  of 
the  European  powers  in  monopohzing  the  trade  of  their  colonies  seemed 
to  be  immovably  established.  Even  France  in  her  treaty  of  1778  granted 
no  share  of  her  colonial  trade  to  her  new  and  cherished  allies ;  and  from 
the  colonies  of  Spain  all  foreign  vessels  were  rigidly  excluded.  England, 
moreover,  was  in  a  deadly  war  with  France.  Peace  might  change  the 
possession  of  many  islands  and  countries.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  she  would,  at  such  a  juncture,  depart  from  the  exclusive  system  to 
which  long  habit  and  common  opinion  had  strongly  attached  her.  So  sen- 
sible had  been  the  President  of  the  obstacles  which  Jay  would  encounter, 
that  he  instructed  him  to  ask  for  the  "  privilege  "  of  carrying  on  this  trade 
in  vessels  of  "  certain  defined  burdens."  Jay's  task  had  not  been  an 
easy  one.  He  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  partial  relaxation  of  the 
colonial  monopoly,  but  it  was  only  on  certain  conditions  and  securities ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  decide  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it 
was  most  advisable  to  reject  or  accept  them.  If  he  rejected  them,  the 
United  States  would  lose  what  England  was  ready  to  concede,  reciprocal 
and  perfect  liberty  of  commerce  with  the  British  dominions  in  Europe 
and  the  East  Indies —  which  has  since  proved  a  source  of  vast  wealth  to 
the  country ;  also  the  abandonment  of  the  western  posts.  It  was  im- 
possible to  negotiate  in  regard  to  these  posts  without  encountering  the 
complaints  of  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  debts  —  a  subject  excessively 
offensive  to  the  debtors  in  the  various  States.  The  treaty  provided  for 
the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  agreed  that  the  citizens  of  one  country  should 
not  enter  into  the  service  of  a  foreign  power,  to  fight  against  the  other; 
and  such  as  accepted  foreign  commissions  for  arming  vessels  as  privateers 
against  either  of  the  parties  might,  if  taken,  be  treated  as  pirates.  The 
article  declaring  that  neither  debts  due  from  individuals  of  one  nation  to 
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individuals  of  the  other,  nor  money  which  they  might  liave  in  the  public 
funds  or  in  public  or  private  banks,  should  ever,  in  any  event  of  war  or 
national  differences,  be  sequestered  or  confiscated,  created,  for  reasons  obvi- 
ous to  every  student  of  history,  more  wrath  than  all  the  others  combined. 

Jay  was  not  himself  satisfied  with  the  treaty  as  a  whole,  but  had  written 
from  London,  "  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  or  conjecture  that  one  more 
favorable  to  us  ia  attainable."  He  furthermore  said :  "  Difficulties  which 
retarded  its  accomplishment  frequently  had  the  appearance  of  being  in- 
surmountable. They  at  last  yielded  to  modifications,  and  to  that  mutual 
disposition  to  agreement  which  reconciled  Lord  Grenville  and  myself  to 
an  unusual  degree  of  trouble  and  application.  They  who  have  leveled 
uneven  gronnd  know  how  little  of  the  work  afterward  appears." 

H       Ito    w     d   pi  as  d  w  th  f  t''    I        sions  of  the  treaty,  and 

the     1 1        1     bl      It     t    n  d  t  1  1  the  13th  article,  and 

peri    p  th  rs     At  th  h    t  11    ts  enemies  that  a  trade 

wh   h  was  t        p  I  rat     1    p  t    ann  yances  should  not  be 

sac   fi     1  t  tl  (_       t  B  t,  1 1  f     the  most  urgent  rea- 

sons. In  reply  to  Prockholat  Livingston,  who  assailed  the  treaty  through 
the  press  as  "Decius,"  he  wrote  numerous  articles  under  the  signature  of 
"  Camillus."  So  much  was  Jefferson  alarmed  at  the  force  of  Hamilton's 
reasoning,  that  he  hedged  Madison  "  for  God's  sake  "  to  take  up  his  pen, 
there  being  no  one  able  to  meet  that  Fedeml  champion,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  "really  a  Colossus  to  the  anti- Republican  party.  He  is  a 
host  within  himself.  His  adversaries  having  begun  the  attack,  he  has 
the  advantage  of  answering  them,  and  remains  unanswered  himself."  ^ 

On  the  15th  of  August  the  President,  with  a  moral  independence  which 
posterity  will  never  cease  to  admire,  signed  the  treaty,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  House  threatened  to  nullify  the  act,  and  for  two  weeks  was 
the  scene  of  an  exhibition  of  eloquence  never  probably  exceeded  either 
before  or  since  in  the  American  Congress,  the  great  body  of  the  merchants, 
and  of  the  more  judicious  and  reflecting  portion  of  the  people  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  course  was  that  of  consummate  wisdom. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  treaty  was  to  avert  a  war  from  which  the 
United  States  could  have  derived  no  possible  advantage  which  the  treaty 
did  not  secure.  And,  with  one  exception,  the  treaty  removed  every  exist- 
ing obstacle  to  the  continuance  of  peace  between  the  two  countries. 
This  exception  was  the  right  claimed  by  Great  Britain  to  impress  her 

'  The  eiporla  had  lisen  in   five  years   from   nhietteii   millions  aiiiiimlly,  to  forty .eiglit 
lliiUions.  —  Hildrcth'a  SisloiT/  of  (he  United  States. 
«  Jefferimi  to  Madison,  Seirteuiliei  21,  1795. 
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own  seamen,  when  fonnd  on  board  neutral  merchant-vessels  at  sea ;  a 
claim  which  a  subsequent  war  and  treaty  failed  to  extinguish. 

Twelve  days  before  tlie  President  ratified  the  treaty  the  troublesome 
aud  expensive  contest  with  the  Northwestern  Indians  was  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  by  terms  of  peace  duly  sif^ned  at  Fort  Greenville, 
where  Anthony  Wayne  met  the  chiefs  of  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shaw- 
anoes,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Potawatomies,  Mianiis,  Wedaa,  Kickapoos, 
Piankoshaws,  Kaskaskias,  and  Kel  River  Indians.  The  Indians  ceded 
sixteen  detached  portions  of  territory,  which  included  the  post  of  Detroit, 
that  at  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  Eapida,  and  Chicago  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois  River,  with  several  other  sites  of  forts  or  trading- houses,  still  in 
possession  of  the  Britisli,  but  which  were  to  be  suiTendered  under  Jay's 
treaty.  In  return  the  Indians  were  promised  presents  to  the  amount  of 
$20,000;  also  an  annual  allowance  to  the  value  of  $9,500.  But  the 
Southern  frontier,  through  frequent  bloody  outrages,  was  to  remain  nearly 
another  year  in  a  state  of  inquietude:  on  the  29th  of  June,  179(5,  a 
treaty  was  finally  concluded  between  the  President  and  the  Creek 
Indians. 

Swiftly  following  these  events,  Pinckney's  special  mission  to  Spain 
resulted  in  settling  the  long-disputed  question  of  Spanish  boundary  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  The  treaty  with  that  power  was  signed 
in  October.  Before  the  end  of  November  a  treaty  had  been  arranged 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers  through  the  efforts  of 
Colonel  Humphreys,  in  addition  to  a  recognition  of  the  fonner  treaty  with 
Morocco,  obtained  from  the  new  soveieign  And  when 
bled  in  December  the  President  in  his  opening  speech 
pleasing  view  of  the  prosperity  of  the  eountiy  "  Every  part  of  the 
Union  displays  indications  of  lapid  and  vanous  improvement,  and  ex- 
hibits a  spectacle  of  national  happiness  never  surpassed,  if  ever  before 
equaled." 

Immediately  after  the  President  affixed  his  name  to  Jay's  treaty, 
Randolph  resigned  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  under  circumstances  of 
a  peculiar  chameter.  Washington  had  gone  to  Mount  Vernon  in  July 
for  a  few  weeks'  rest.  Hammond,  the  British  Minister,  had  recently 
married  one  of  the  beautiful  daughters  of  Andrew  Allen  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  residing  at  his  country-seat  near  the  city  ;  he  sent  an  invitation 
to  Secretary  Wolcott  to  dine  with  him  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  July, 
which  was  accepted,  "  I  found  the  company,"  wrote  Wolcott,  "  to  con- 
sist of  Mr.  Hammond's  family,  Mr.  Strickland,  an  English  gentleman,  Mr. 
Thornton,  the  late  secretary  of  the  British  legation,  and  Mr,  Andrew 
Allen  of  Phdadelphia,"     Before  dinner,  Hammond  took  Wolcott  asidi 
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and  communicated  the  fact  of  having  received  from  I^i'd  Grenville 
au  intercepted  letter  of  M.  Fauchet,  the  French  Minister  to  his  govern- 
ment. Tiie  package  of  dispatches  had  been  tliicwn  overboard  from  a 
French  packet  on  the  approach  of  an  English  vessel,  and  I'escned  from  tlie 
water  by  a  sailor  who  plunged  in  after  them.  After  dining  the  gentle- 
men adjourned  to  a  private  room,  and  the  celebrated  letter  was  read  aloud 
in  English.  The  information  it  contained  was  highly  interesting  — and 
an  extensive  supers tmcture  of  inferences  was  erected  thereupon  by  the 
lively  fancy  of  the  French  Minister.  The  whole  political  situation  of  the 
two  parties  in  America  was  indeed  reviewed  either  at  length,  or  by 
reference  to  former  dispatches.  Allusions  to  "  precious  confessions  "  of 
Randolph  concerning  the  policy  of  the  Opposition  to  overthrow  the 
administration  excited  grave  comment.  One  clause  pointed  towards  a 
cabal  in  New  York  which,  aided  by  the  British  Minister,  was  devising 
measures  to  destroy  Governor  Clinton,  Randolph,  M.  Fauchet,  and  others. 
The  following  paragraph  seemed  to  bristle  with  signiiicaiice :  "  Two  or 
three  days  before  the  proclamation  was  published,  and  of  coui-se  before 
the  Cabinet  had  resolved  on  its  measures,  Mr.  Randolph  came  to  see  me 
with  an  air  of  great  eagerness,  and  made  me  the  overtures  of  which  I  have 
given  yon  an  account  in  my  Number  Six.  Thus  with  some  thousands  of 
dollars  the  Republic  could  have  decided  on  civil  war  or  peace  !  Thus  the 
consciences  of  the  pretended  patriots  of  America  already  have  their 
prices ! " 

Wolcott,  accompanied  by  Secretary  Pickering,  visited  Attorney-General 
Bradford,  who  was  ill  at  his  country-house,  on  the  29th ;  and  after  an 
interchai^  of  opinions,  a  letter  was  written  to  the  President  requesting  his 
return  to  Philadelphia  He  reached  the  city  August  11,  and  the  same 
evening  the  whole  matter  was  placed  in  his  hands.  His  subsequent 
course,  and  the  scene  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  his  Secretary  of  State  was  asked  to  read  the  letter  of  the  French 
Minister,  are  familial-  to  every  reader  of  American  history.  Randolph  has- 
tened to  Newport,  where  M.  Fauchet  was  about  to  sail  for  France,  having 
been  superseded  by  M.  Adet,  and  before  the  year  ended  published  a 
pamphlet  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  which  was  so  offensive  to  Wash- 
ington that  he  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  intense  indignation. 

In  the  midst  of  the  political  commotions  of  the  summer  a  British 
frigate  entered  New  York  Harbor  with  several  cases  of  yellow 
fever  on  board.  The  disease  spread  rapidly  through  the  city,  and 
although  great  numbers  of  the  citizens  fled  in  dismay  to  country-places, 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  deaths  occun'cd.  The  people  of  Philadel- 
phia, through  Mayor  Matthew  Clarkson,  remitted  seven  thousand  doUars 
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to  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.^  The  new  almshouse, 
completed  this  year  in  Chambers  Street,  was  of  special  use  in  the  emer- 
gency, and  was  shortly  reported  to  contain  six  hundred  and  twenty-two 

ige  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  Governor 
Clinton  recommended  an  endowment  for  common  schools  throughout  the 
State.  He  had  been  ex-officio  Eegent  and  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity ever  since  its  foundation,  and  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
poitance  of  utilizing  every  possible  agency  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  Liberal  provisions  had  been  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  colleges  and  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  but  legislative  aid 
was  yet  to  be  afforded  to  that  portion  of  the  community  without  the  pale 
of  such  institutions.^  An  act  was  accordingly  passed  in  April  appro- 
priating an  annual  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  five  years  to  the 
maintenance  of  common  schools  in  the  various  towns  of  the  State. 

The  first  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  the  New  York  Society 
Library  —  the  earliest  loan  library  in  America  —  was  completed  this  year 
in  Nassau  Street,  comer  of  Cedar.  The  site  purchased,  a  lot  thirty  feet 
wide  and  of  e  nla  d  ptl  was  pai-t  of  the  garden  of  Joseph  Winter's 
mansion ;  and  tl  t  e  hovering  in  the  shadow  of  the  building,  as 
shown  in  the  k  t  1  w  a  luxuriant  apricot,  which,  with  the  grapery 
peeping  abo  th  bn  k  wall,  belonged  to  his  domain.  Our  illustra- 
tion is  from  a  fa  thf  d  f  esentation  of  the  building  by  the  venerable 
father  of  Amencan  w  ood  engraving.  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson,  who  exe- 
cuted it  in  1818,  for  The  Picture  of  Nno  York,  a  little  guide-book  by 
Goodrich.  The  structure  was  imposing,  considering  its  purpose  and  the 
time  of  its  erection.  It  was  built  of  brown  stone,  with  three  q^uarter  Cor- 
inthian columns,  resting  on  a  projecting  basement,  with  ornamental  iron 
balustrades  forming  a  favorite  balcony.  The  interior  was  fashioned  with 
a  flight  of  stairs  in  the  center  leading  to  an  oblong  room  on  the  second 
floor  lighted  with  three  tall  windows  at  each  end,  having  a  gallery,  and 

1  Daring  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphii  in  ilie  summer  of  1792,  tlio 
corporation  of  New  York  City  gave  $  5,000  to  the  dislressed  citizens  of  tlie  Quaker  City,  and 
tlie  Bank  of  New  York  loaned  tliem  considerable  anina  of  money  at  five  per  cent.  —  Qood- 
r-kh's  Chronological  Piciare  of  Ifeio  York. 

*  The  earliest  application  to  the  Regents  of  tlie  University  for  the  incorporation  of  an 
academy  for  classical  instruction  was  from  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Bud,  Nathaniel  Goudiner,  and 
David  Mnll'ord,  of  Easthampton,  where  a  scliool  had  been  supported  by  the  people  ever  since 
the  settlement  of  the  town.  The  academy  building  was  erected  in  1784.  Rev.  Dr.  Buel  was 
the  celebrated  pastflr  of  the  Easthampton  Church.  (See  Vol.  1.  598.)  David  Mnlford  (bom 
1754,  died  1799,  married  Rachel  Ganliner)  was  the  son  of  Colonel  David  and  PhiKbe  Hunting 
Mulfonl,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  Easthampton,  and  executor  of  the  estate  of  David  Gai-di. 
ner,  sixth  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ganliner's  Island,  and  a  direct  descendant  of  Judge  John  Mul- 
fonl,  one  of  the  first  aettlois  of  Eaathuniptun.  --  Mulfm-d  Oeitealogy. 
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s  on  Bvery  side  protected  by  wire  dooib  The  societj  numbered 
nearlj  one  tbnus  iii  1  meiiibeis  Lomprisiii^  tbi,  leadin^  citizens  of  ■ill  occu- 
I>at!ons  and  the  collection  of  book'5  ieinL\e  t  tiom  i  room  on  the  upper 
flo  r  of  FedcrilHill  to  their  new  home  in  Tune  embiaced  about  five 
thousand  volumes ^ 

When  the  wai  ti^in  the  look^  of  the  Sr  letj  tour  thou'^and  or  more, 
disiijipeared  and 
weie  supposed  by 
i)ian\  persdi-i  tj 
ha\e  been  destrcjed. 
No  meeting  was  held 
for  the  transaction 
1  bu'iines.s  or  the 
hoice  of  tiustees 
hinn^  tbe  whole 
Ijuitecu  jeus  fiom 
1774  to  1788  111 
T)ecembcr  oi  the 
Ust  raenticced  }cir, 
however  i  ni  ve- 
ment  w  1'-  instituted 
which  resulted  in 
the  cle  tion  of 
twelve  trustees,  Lhiineellor  Liviiighton,  Robert  Watts,  Biockholst  Livings- 
ton, Samuel  Jones,  Walter  Rutherford,  Matthew  Clarkson,  Peter  Ketteltas, 
Samuel  Bard,  Hugh  Gaine,  Daniel  Crommelin  Verplanck,  Edward  Gris- 
wold,  and  Henry  Remsen,  all  gentlemen  of  education  and  culture.  The 
reader  will  observe  that  three  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  institution, 
Robert  R.  Livin^^ston,  John  Watts,  and  William  Livingston,  were  repre- 
sented in  the  oi^anization  of  1788  by  their  sons.  Henceforward  the 
society  prospered.  Rare  and  usefiil  works,  loi^  since  selected  from  the 
English  standard  literature,  by  the  De  Lanceys,  Alexanders,  Livingstons, 
and  others,  were  exhumed  from  places  where  they  had  been  lodged  for 
safe-keeping,  and,  together  with  valuable  newspaper  files  fi-om  1726, 
restored  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  handed  down  to 

'  At  a  meetiiis  of  trustees,  May  7,  1751,  it  was  voted  that  every  member  liriiig  in  a  list 
of  such  1)ciok3  as  lie  might  judge  most  jiropei-  for  the  fiist  iiivrcliase.  At  a  meeting,  Septem- 
ber 11,  1754,  pendiliH  tlie  arrival  of  books  ordered  from  London,  resolutions  were  adopted 
concerning  a  library-room  in  the  city  hall,  find  John  Wails,  WilUam  Livingston,  and  William 
P.  Smith  were  apl>oin1ed  to  rarry  them  into  elTeet.  The  minutes  sliow  that  invoices  of 
Iwoks.  larger  or  siiiallo-,  weie  addeil  to  the  lilnflry  in  1756, 1756,  1758,  1761,  1783,  nnd  1785. 
The  original  subscription  roll  in  1754  campiisL'd  nbont  one  liundreJ  am!  forty  n 
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this  generation.  The  libraiy  continued  to  increase  in  size  and  im- 
portance, and  dispensed  the  benefits  of  its  literary  treasures  in  a  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  manner,  until  the  advancing  tide  of  commerce  in  1836 
forced  it  to  seek  a  more  suitable  locality  in  Broadway,  comer  of  Leonard 
Street. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  new  Library  was  crowded  with  objects  of 
interest.  Antique  eburclies  with  moss-grown  roofs  and  grassy  grave- 
yards might  be  seen  from  every  window,  not  least  among  which  was  the 
quaint  specimen  of  Holland  architecture  opposite,  the  Middle  Dutch 
Church,  open  every  Sunday  to  devout  worshipers,  but  in  course  of 
years  to  he  converted  into  a  great  city  post-office.  Dwelling  houses  and 
gardens,  stoi'es  and  blacksmith -shops,  trailing  vines,  rose-bushes,  wood- 
sawing  paraphernalia,  and  the  carts  fram  which  drinking  water  was 
retailed  for  so  much  per  gallon,  were  like  familiar  spirits.  Hickory  wood 
was  the  principal  article  of  fuel.  Each  citizen  attended  to  the  sweeping 
of  the  street  in  front  of  his  house  twice  a  week ;  and  in  the  evening  the 
principal  thoroughfares  were  lighted  with  oil-lamps.  Milkmen,  with 
yokes  on  their  shoulders  from  which  tin  cans  were  suspended,  traversed 
the  city  in  the  early  morning,  shouting  in  Jangu^'e  unmistakable  to 
mortal  ears,  "  Milk,  ho ! "  And  negro  boys  went  their  rounds  at  day- 
break seeking  chimneys  to  sweep. 

Slavery  still  existed  in  New  York.     Every  family  of  any  pretension  to 
affluence  owned  household  and  otlier  servants.     In  all  tlie  news- 
])apei-s  of  the  period  were  advertisements  of  sales,  and  of  runaway 
slaves.     Many  high-minded  persons  wished  to  see  it  abolished.     As  early 
as  1785  "  The  Society  for  promoting  the  Manumission  of  Slaves,  and  pro- 
tecting such  of  them  as  have  been  or  may  be  liberated  "  was  formed,  with 
John  Jay  its  president.     A  school  was  about  the  same  time  established  for 
negro  children.     Writing  to  a  similar  Society  formed  in  England  in  1788, 
Jay  said,  "  Manumissions  daily  become  more  common  among  us ;  and  the 
treatment  which  slaves  in  general  meet  with  in  this  State  is  very  little 
different  from  that  of  other  servants."     Jay  himself  owned  slaves.     In 
1798,  in  furnishing  an  account  of  his  taxable  property,  he  accompanied 
his  list  of  slaves  with  the  observation :  "  I  purchase  slaves,  and  manumit 
them  at  proper  ages,  and  when  their  faithful  services  shall  have  afforded 
a  reasonable  retribution."     When  Jay  as  Governor  of  New  York  made  his 
hrst  speech  to  the  L^islature,  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
penitentiary,  for  the  employment  and  reformation  of  criminals, 
and  a  plan  of  internal  improvements  for  multiplying  the  means 
ol  travel  through  the  State;  and  in  accordance  with  his  wishes  a  bill  was 
early  introduced  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.     But  on  the  qnes- 
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tloii  of  compeusation,  upon  whicli  the  slaveholders  insisted,  the  bill,  after 
a  prolonged  and  exciting  debate,  was  lost  iu  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of 
thirty -two  to  thirty. 

Opposition  to  the  Jay  treaty  broke  out  afresh  upon  the  return,  in  Feb- 
ruary, of  the  instrument  ratified  by  Great  Britain.  The  President  pro- 
claimed it  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  sent  a  copy  to  the  House. 
Both  parties  were  roused  by  its  appearance  for  a  determined  struggle. 
Congress  had  previously  threatened  t«  decline  to  concur  in  the  legislation 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  The  first  movement  came  from 
the  Eepublicans.  Edward  Livingston,  younger  brother  of  Chancellor 
Livii^ston,  the  recently  elected  member  from  New  York,  offered  a 
resolution  that  the  President  be  requested  to  lay  before  the  House 
a  copy  of  his  instructions  to  Jay,  and  the  correspondence  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  treaty.  On  the  7th  he  modified  his  praposition  by 
adding  the  words :  "  Excepting  such  of  the  said  papers  as  any  existing 
negotiation  may  render  improper  to  be  disclosed."  Livingston  relied  upon 
one  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  he  interpreted  as  vesting  power  in 
Congress  to  carry  the  treaty  into  execution  or  not,  as  the  ease  might  de- 
mand. The  other  side  relied  upon  the  clause  expressly  vesting  in  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  power  to  make 
treaties,  and  thought  the  House  had  no  discretion  only  as  to  the  method 
of  raising  and  paying  the  money. 

The  debate  lasted  a  fortnight     After  some  thirty  speeches  on 
either   side,  Livingston's  resolution  was  carried  by  the  decisive 
vote  of  sixty-two  to  thirty-seven. 

Washington,  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  his  Cabinet,  then  decided 
that  the  House  had  no  right  to  demand  the  papers  in  question,  and  that  due 
regard  for  the  authority  of  the  Presidential  office  seemed  to  require  that 
such  an  assumption  of  power  should  he  met  at  once  by  an  explicit  refusal. 
No  pretense  could  be  set  up  that  the  papers  contained  anything  which 
the  government  was  afraid  to  show,  for  they  had  already  been  communi- 
cated to  Livingston  as  chairman  of  a  committee  on  impressments,  and  to 
other  prominent  men  of  the  Opposition.  The  President  therefore 
addressed  a  message  to  the  House  on  the  30th,  positively  declining 
to  accede  to  the  call  for  executive  papers. 

The  resentment  was  excessive.  It  was  an  act  causing  an  amount 
of  eloquent  vituperation  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe.  Other 
business  claimed  attention,  and  it  was  the  middle  of  April  before  the 
matter  of  the  British  treaty  was  foimally  I'eaehed.  Madison  assailed  it 
in  a  brilliant  speech  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  held  out  the  prospect  of 
obtaiuing  another  and  a  better  tivaaty  by  further  negotiations.     "  1  should 
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like  to  see  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  wrapped  up  in  his  mantle  of 
doubts  and  problems,  going  on  a  mission  to  London  to  clear  up  this 
business,"  exdairaed  Coit  of  Connecticut,  with  biting  sarcasm.  Albert 
GiiUntin,  in  a  vigorous  and  effective  strain  of  eloquence,  said  it  was  fear 
tliiit  had  originated  the  treaty  and  was  now  attempting  to  force  the 
House  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Such  a  sentiment,  uttered  by  a  very  youth- 
ful looking  man  —  he  was  then  thirty-five  —  with  a  foreign  accent,  was 
too  nuicli  for  the  patience  of  some  of  the  Federal  members.  Uriah 
Tracy  sprang  to  his  feet  and  vehemently  declared,  while  answering  Gal- 
latin's chief  arguments,  that  he  "never  eoiild  feel  thankful  to  any  gentle- 
\\\.\.»  for  coming  all  the  way  from  Geneva  in  Switzerland  to  accuse 
Americans  of  pusillanimity."  Half  a  dozen  of  the  Opposition  called 
Ti-acy  to  order  in  sudden  excitement  and  confusion.  But  Speaker  Muh- 
lenhui^'  pronounced  him  in  order,  and  directed  hitn  to  go  on.  Tracy 
begged  pardon  for  any  impropriety  into  which  the  heat  of  debate  might 
have  carried  him,  and  disclaimed  all  intention  of  being  personal.  The 
great  speech,  however,  in  favor  of  the  treaty  was  by  Fisher  Ames,  after 
the  debate  bad  been  prolonged  two  weeks.  He  had  been  ill,  and  .  .,  „ 
absent  through  most  of  the  session.  Itising  from  his  seat,  pale, 
feeble,  and  hardly  able  to  stand,  he  pronounced  the  famous  oration,  which 
for  comprehensive  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  springs  of 
political  action,  for  caustic  ridicule,  keen  aigument,  and  pathetic  elo- 
iiuenee,  has  seldom  been  equaled  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  "  I  shall  be 
asked,"  he  said,  "  why  a  treaty  so  good  in  some  articles  and  so  harmless 
in  others  has  met  with  such  unrelenting  opposition  ?  Certainly  a  fore- 
sight of  its  pernicious  operation  could  not  have  created  all  the  fears 
that  have  been  felt  or  affected.  The  alarm  spread  faster  than  the 
publication.  The  treaty  bad  more  critics  than  readers.  The  movements 
of  passion  are  quicker  than  the  understanding.  Have  we  not  heard  it 
ui^d  against  our  envoy  that  be  was  not  ardent  enough  in  his  hatred  of 
Great  Britain  ?  Let  everything  he  granted  we  ask,  and  a  treaty  with 
that  nation  would  still  be  obnoxious.  Let  us  be  explicit  This  coun- 
try thirsted  not  merely  for  reparation,  but  for  vengeance.  Such  passions 
seek  nothing,  and  will  be  content  with  nothing,  but  the  destruction  of 
their  object.  If  a  treaty  left  King  George  his  island,  it  would  not  an- 
swer, not  if  he  stipulated  to  pay  rent  for  it." 

While  this  struggle  was  rending  Congress,  and  the  constitutional 
treaty-making  power  of  the  President  and  the  Senate  was  quivering  in 
the  balance,  the  country  became  thoroughly  awakened,  and  demonstra- 
tions in  favor  of  the  execution  of  the  treaty  in  many  places  indicated  a 
change  in  the  tide  of  public  sentiment     Merchants  and  property-holders 
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could  not  remain  blind  to  tlie  danger  of  a  collision  with  Great  Britain. 
I'etitions  poured  in  t'voin  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
elsewhere  for  a  cessation  of  liostilities  to  the  treaty.  Public  meetings 
were  held  In  numberless  towns  and  cities,  and  resolutions  passed  to  sus- 
tain the  administration.  The  question  was  to  have  been  taken  in  the 
House  imniediately  after  Ames's  speecli ;  but,  dreading  the  effect  it  might 
produce,  the  Opposition  carried  an  amendment  Tlie  iie.vt  day  three 
more  speeclies  for  the  treaty  were  delivered,  but  no  one  attempted  to 
answer  Ames.  The  Opposition  had  hitherto  claimed  a  majority  of  ten. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  this  claim  dwindled  to  six.  Tlie  vote,  wlien 
taken,  stood  forty-nine  to  forty-nine.  The  responsibility  was  thus  thrown 
upon  Speaker  Mulilenbui^,  who  voted  with  the  Federalists  tliat  it  "  was 
expedient  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect." 
Only  four  New  England  members  voted  against  it ;  and  from  tlie  States 
south  of  the  Potomac  only  four  votes  were  cast  in  ita  favor.  Thus  the 
tempest  subsided,  and  a  peaceful  and  profitable  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain  for  ten  years  lunger  was  secured, 

Edward  Livingston  was  the  mover  of  an  ameliorating  system  of  peoal 
law  during  this  session,  but  no  action  was  taken.  "  He  teems  with  holy 
indignation  against  fraud,"  wrote  Chauncey  Goodrich.  An  act  was  passed 
for  the  dischaige,  on  taking  the  poor  debtor's  oath,  of  prisoners  held  for 
debt  on  civil  process  from  the  United  States  courts,  in  which  Livingston 
was  chiefly  instrumental ;  and  he  was  unceasing  in  his  efforts  for  the 
relief  and  protection  of  impressed  seamen. 

An  attempt  in  Pennsylvania  to  imitate  the  appropriation  made  by  New 
York  for  the  support  of  public  schools  was  opposed  and  defeated  by  the 
Quakers  and  members  of  some  other  religious  sects,  on  the  ground  that 
while  supporting  schools  of  their  own  they  should  not  be  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  other  people.  They  argued  that  the  religious  uniformity  made 
a  system  of  public  schools  possible  in  New  England,  whereas,  the  same 
plan  undertaken  in  the  mixed  condition  of  the  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania would  be  equivalent  to  no  religious  instruction,  or  heathenism. 

About  the  same  time  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  llegents  of  the 
University  of  New  York  was  presented  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
William  North,  by  the  youthful  secretary  of  the  board,  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, Since  the  creation  of  the  University  fourteen  academies  had  been 
incorporated  in  the  different  counties,  all  of  which  were  pronounced 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  Clinton  Academy  in  the  Easthampton 
numbered  eighty  pupils ;  the  academy  at  Salem,  in  Westchester  County, 
numbered  fifty-two  pupils.  The  report  from  Union  College  at  Schenec- 
tady, which  had  just  passed  its  first  birthday,  having  been  incorporated 
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by  the  Regents  February  25,  1795,  was  cheering.  It  received  its  name 
fmm  the  union  of  aevei'al  relij^ious  denominations  in  its  organization. 
The  eudownieut  was  originally  contributed  by  ninety-nine  Albany  and 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one  Schenectady  gentlemen ;  and  the  sum  was 
subsequently  greatly  increased  by  the  generous  influence  of  General 
Philip  Schuyler,  who  was  himself  a  liberal  contributor.  Rev.  Dr.  John 
lilair  Smith,  from  Piiiladelphia,  was  its  first  president. 

The  population  of  New  York  City  had  nearly  doubled  in  the  ten  years 
since  17S6.     Streets  had  been  laid  out,  and  habitations  erected  above  the 
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Map  of  the  Collect,   and  Adiai 

swampy  fields  in  the  region  of  Canal  Street.  But  although  surveys  had 
been  made  of  the  several  streets  about  the  Collect,  or  Freah  "Water  Pond, 
they  were  not  graded,  nor  had  building-lots  been  found,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, marketable  in  that  locality.^     The  water  of  the  pond  was  sixty  feet 

'  Fi'om  the  rei'onls  of  the  Conimon  Council  the  following  is  abstracted  :  1790  — "  Ordered, 
A  cominittae  to  cause  k  survey  to  1*  wade  of  the  ancient  bounds  of  the  Fresh  Wal«r  Pond,  and 

leiiort  Uie  eanie  to  tb«  Booi-d The  committee  appointed  delivered  in  a  survey  for 

tliB  several  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  Fresh  Water,  which  was  ordered  to  be  filed."  1793  — 
"  Ordered,  That  a  survey  be  niaile  of  the  land  and  meailows  at  and  about  the  Fresh  Water 
Pond,  with  tlie  streets  which  inny  be  necessary  marked  thereon."  1795  —  "  A  petition  for 
digging  out  the  Bi'oadway,  north  of  Barclay  Sti'eet,  ngi'eeable  to  its  regulation  was  referred." 
1798—  "A  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  piDprietois  of  the  ground  through  which 
till-  contemplated  canal  ia  to  pass,  from  the  Fresh  Water  Pond  into  Hudson  Kiver." 
1798  — "A  letter  from  the  Henlth  Commissioner  read,  representing  that  the  swamp  or 
meadow  between  the  Fiiesh  Water  Pond  and  Hudson  River  is  overflowed  with  standing  water, 
and  requires  immediate  meanures  for  draining  it.     Ordered  that  it  be  attended  t( 
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.  deep,  and  the  marshy  ground  to  the  northwest  as  well  as  towards  the 
East  River  gave  little  signs  of  promise  as  to  future  value.  In  the  winter- 
time the  pond  was  a  fine  natural  skating-park,  and  the  hill  towards  Broad- 
way was  a  comfortahle  gathering-place  for  lookers-on.  A  canal  from  the 
pond  to  the  Hudson  had  been  some  time  in  contemplation,  and  early  in 
1796  the  committee  chosen  negotiated  with  the  proprietora  of  the  swamp 
for  such  pai-ts  as  were  necessary  "  to  make  the  said  canal  of  the  breadth  of 
forty  feet,  and  a  street  on  each  side  of  the  breadth  of  thirty  feet"  The 
actual  work  did  not  begin  for  two  or  three  years.  The  arched  bridge 
"  across  the  drain,"  now  Canal  Street,  was  ten  feet  seven  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  meadow.  Hence,  when  the  digging  commenced  for  level- 
ing the  hill  on  the  line  of  Broadway,  the  dirt  was  carried  foi^wai-d  towanls 
the  north,  as  the  street  needed  raising  several  inches  through  the  meadow 
from  Leonard  Street  to  the  bridge.  About  the  same  time  complaints 
were  made  that  the  water-carts  obstructed  Chatham  Street  when  drawn 
up  in  a  row  to  receive  water  from  the  old  Tea  Water  Pump  for  the 
supply  of  the  city,  and  an  order  went  forth  causing  the  spout  of  said 
pump  to  be  raised  some  two  feet,  and  lengthened,  so  as  to  deliver  the  / 
water  at  the  outer  part  of  the  walk,  and  allow  persons  to  walk  under 
it  without  inconvenience.  Neither  the  pond  nor  the  canal  received  fur- 
ther special  notice  from  the  corporation  until  1805.  It  was  then  re- 
solved that  an  open  canal  should  run  through  a  street  of  one  Imndred 
feet  in  breadth ;  aud  also  that  the  condition  of  the  Collect  was  dangerous 
to  the  public  health,  that  sewers  should  be  passed  through  it,  and  that 
the  head  of  it  should  he  filled  with  good  wholesome  earth. 

This  beautiful  pond,  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  great  gloomy  pile 
of  prison  buildings  known  as  The  Tombs,  was  the  scene  iu  the  summer 
of  1796  of  the  first  trial  of  a  steamboat  with  a  screw  propeller.  It 
was  the  invention  of  John  Fitch.  The  boat  was  eighteen  feet  in  length 
and  six  feet  beam,  with  square  stem,  round  bows,  and  seats.  The 
boiler  was  a  ten  or  twelve  gallon  iron  pot 

The  little  craft  passed  round  the  pond  several  times,  and  was  believed 
capable  of  making  six  miles  an  hour.  The  spectacle  was  watched  with 
critical  interest  by  Chancellor  Livingston,  Nicholas  Roosevelt,  John 
Stevens,  and  others,  who  had  in  common  with  philosophera  and  inventors 
in  England  and  Europe  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  speculative 
study  of  the  steam-engiue  and  its  pmspective  uses.'     Fitch  belonged  to 

1  The  atatement  t)iat  Roliert  FulMin  waa  present  at  this  trial  of  Fitch's  steamboat  on  the 
Collect  in  179R  is  an  error,  he  being  in  England  at  that  date,  thoroughly  absorW  in  the 
fltuiiy  of  Watt's  steam  engine,  and  canals ;  lie  that  year  published  iu  I.A)niioTi  a  treatise 
an  the  iiujirovement  of  canal  navigation,  uitli  niniieroiia  well. executed  plates  from  desigOB 
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the  prominent  Connecticut  family  of  that  name,  waa  born  in  the  famous 
old  town  of  Windsor,  adjoining  Hartford,  and  had  been  inventing  and 
experimenting  for  a  dozen  or  more  years,  hoping  to  succeed  in  the  appli- 
cation of  steam-power  to  navigation.  His  genius,  idiosyncrasies,  and  im- 
pecuniosity  were  in  perpetual  conflict ;  otherwise  he  might  have  achieved 
the  triumph  to  which  he  aspired.  He  was  a  man  of  strikiug  figure, 
six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  erect  and  full,  his  head  slightly  bald,  but 
not  gray  although  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  dignified  and  distant  in 
his  general  Ijehavior. 

The  belief  that  steam  was  destined  to  submit  to  the  control  of  the 
human  intellect  for  practical  purposes  waa  rapidly  gaining  strength,  al- 
though the  facile  adaptations  of  its  power  were  yet  but  visionary  possi- 
bilities to  the  intelligence  and  observation  of  mankind ;  and  it  was  by 
no  means  confiued  to  any  one  nation.  The  ingenuity  of  almost  every 
civilized  country  was  in  exercise  over  contrivances  for  the  propulsion 
of  boats  by  steam.  A  perfect  system  of  communication  existed  between 
the  countries  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  that  distances,  measured  in 
time,  were  vastly  greater  than  now,  and  the  learning  of  every  center 
was  promptly  radiated  to  every  other.  James  Watt  was  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  all  the  inventors  of  the  steam-engine,  but  only  one  of  the 
many  men  who  aided  in  perfecting  it.  Slight  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  steam  is  of  unknown  antiquity.  A  "steam-gun"  is  described  by 
Leonai'do  da  Vinci.  In  Spain,  as  early  as  1543,  Blasco  da  Garay,  a 
Spanish  naval  officer  under  Charles  V,,  is  said  to  have  moved  a  ship  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  an  hour  with  an  apparatus  of  which  a 
"  vessel  of  boiling  water "  formed  a  part ;  but  the  king  shook  his  head 
and  frowningly  forbade  its  repetition,  saying  "he  could  not  have  his  li^e 
subjects  scalded  to  death  with  hot  water  on  his  ships ! "  At  Naples,  in 
1601,  Porta  describes  a  machine  for  raising  water  with  steam  pressure, 
in  a  work  called  Spiritali.  England  in  1648  was  convulsed  with  laughter 
over  a  witty  discourse  from  the  learned  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  which  he 
recommended  the  application  of  the  power  of  confined  steam  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  "  flying  castle  in  the  air,"  to  the  chiming  of  bells,  to  the 
reeling  of  yarn,  and  to  the  rocking  of  the  cradle.  About  the  same  period 
Edward  Somerset,  the  second  Marquis  of  Worcester,  intiwduced  an  inven- 
tion into  Raglan  Castle  for  elevating  water  by  steam,  but  failed  to  excite 
sympathy  or  appreciation.     His  life  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  chap- 

of  his  own.  He  also  about  the  same  time  in  England  patented  a  mill  for  sawing  marble, 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  British  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts  and  Com- 
merce, and  an  honorary  medal.  In  1797  he  passed  over  to  Paris  with  the  intention  of  bring- 
ing to  the  notice  of  the  French  government  a  submarine  torpedo  and  torpedo  boats. 
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ters  of  Euglisli  history.  In  1720,  some  years  before  Watt  was  bom, 
Joseph  Hornblower  was  conspicuous  in  the  superintendence  and  con- 
structioo  of  steam-engines,  then  called  fire-engines,  after  the  model  of 
Newconien,  being  simply  atmospheric  engines  with  a  single  cylinder.  He 
liiid  several  sons:  Jonathan,  born  in  1717,  and  Josiah,  born  in  1729, 
became  eminent  engineers.  The  Homblowers,  father  and  sons,  subse- 
(jueutly  removed  to  Cornwall  to  pursue  their  business,  where  they  were 
engaged  in  putting  up  engines  from  their  first  introduction  into  the  mines 
in  1740.  Tlie  success  of  these  engines  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  in- 
duced Colonel  John  Schuyler  to  import  one  for  pumping  water  from 
liis  copper-mine  on  the  Passaic  Eiver,  near  Newark,  New  Jersey  — -  a 
mine  rich  in  ore,  hut  which  had  been  worked  as  deep  as  hand  and  horse 
power  could  clear  it  of  water.  His  correspondents  in  London  purchased 
oue  of  Horablower's  engines,  and  persuaded  Josiah  Hornblower,  then 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  to  proceed  to  America  and  superintend  its 
erection.  He  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  1753,  and  occupied 
the  best  part  of  a  year  in  building  an  engine-house  and  getting  it  into 
successful  operation.  This  was  the  first  steam-engine  ever  erected  on  the 
continent  of  America ;  and  it  was  when  Watt  was  but  seventeen,  and  his 
inventions  simply  marvels  of  the  future.^ 

Young  Hornblower  expected  to  return  to  England  as  soon  as  his  work 
was  accomplished.  But  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Schuylers  lived 
Colonel  William  Kingsland,  grandson  of  Isaac  Kingsland,  the  founder 
of  the  Kingsland  family  in  America  —  whose  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of 
Judge  William  Pinhorne,  of  the  reader's  acquaintance  in  the  early  pages 
of  this  work.  Hornblower  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Kingslands'. 
It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  romantic  love.  In  two  years  his  destiny  was 
sealed.  He  married  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Kingsland,  then  twenty-one, 
and  became  an  American.^  He  afterwaixls  not  only  superintended  the 
engine    whenever  his  skilled  services  were  needed,  but  after  1V60  for 


'  Lutler  of  Hon.  Joi*|)h  P.  Bradley,  Jiistioo  of  the  Supi'eme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"  Josiah  Hornblower  soon  rose  to  eniinenee,  was  u  judge  of  tlie  county  courts,  Speaker  of 
the  New  Jersey  Assenilily,  atii]  member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  lived  until  1809, 
and  among  his  large  fajiiily  of  chiblren  were  Joseph,  born  1756,  Jied  1777  ;  Margaret,  born 
1758,  married  James  Kip,  a  wealthy  New  York  merchant  —  of  whose  daughters  Eliza  married 
J  h     Sth   vl  1  Helen  mnrjied  Abel  Anderson  ;  James,  born  1760,  whose  only  daughter 

n  1  W  II  M  ns;  Dr.  Josiah,  born  1787,  who  left  a  son.  Dr.  WillUm  Hornblower, 
f  B  ge  d  t  daughters,  one  of  whom  became  Mrs.  Dr.  DeWitt,  the  other,  Mrs.  Dr. 
G    t  d  th    mother  of  Dr.  J     ah  Homllow     Oautier  of  New  York  City  ;  and  Joseph 

C  H  mbl  w      1  te  Chief  Justice   fN      J     ey  bom  1777,  died  186*. 

(h  fJ  t  H  blower  married  Ma  7  B  net  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Burnet  of  Balle- 
11  ,  d  gra  di  gl  ter  of  Dr.  W  11  an  Bu  n  t  o(  Newark,  a  famous  patriot  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.    Mrs.   Homblower's  sister  Carol  ne  niamed  Governor  William  Pennington  of  Nevr 
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several  years  worked  the  mines,  and  people  came  from  all  the  coaDti7 

round  to  see  the  wonderful  machine. 

Meanwhile  his  brother  Jonathan  remained  at  Cornwall,  where  he  died 
in  1780,  several  of  whose  sons  were  educated  as  engineers,  and  produced 
many  useful  and  notable  inventions.  Jabez  and  Jonathan  were  the  most 
conspicuous  among  them.  Jabez  was  employed  to  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  steam-engines  in  Holland  and  in  Sweden.  Jonathan,  inventor  of 
a  double-cylimler  high-pressure  engine,  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
formidable  of  the  rivals  of  James  Watt ;  and  his  engine  is  the  one  now 
principally  used  by  ocean  steamers,  as,  requiring  only  about  half  the  coal 
of  the  Watt  engine,  it  is  better  suited  for  long  voyages.  A  litigation 
ensued,  Hornblower's  invention  being  pronounced  an  infringement  of 
Watt's  patent,  which  also  had  two  cylinders,  though  one  of  them  was  only 
used  as  a  condenser ;  and  while  nothing  was  ever  alleged  to  the  dishonor 
of  the  Hornblowers  in  this  controversy,  public  favor  clamored  in  behalf 
of  Watt,  and  they  were  defeated. 

At  the  same  time  in  localities  far  remote  from  each  other  on  this  side 
of  the  water  enterprising  mechanics  were  trying  at  intervals  to  construct 
steam-engines.  William  Henry  returned  from  England  in  1760,  imbued 
with  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  power  of  steam  for  propelling  boats,  and 
within  three  years  constructed  a  machine  which  he  placed  in  a  little  craft 
and  tried  on  a  river  near  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  It  went  to  the  bottom, 
and  he  made  a  second  model,  adding  improvements.  Benjamin  West 
was  a  friend  and  pmtege  of  Henry,  and  John  Fitch  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Henry's  house.  Thither  went  Robert  Fulton,  when  a  hoy  of  twelve 
years,  to  study  the  paintings  of  West ;  and  while  visiting  an  aunt  in 
the  neighborhood  he  experimented  with  miniature  paddle-wheels  on  the 
Conestoga.  John  Fitch  is  thought  to  have  invented  the  first  double- 
acting  condensing  engine,  transmitting  power  by  means  of  cranks, 
ever  produced  in  any  country.  His  experiments  on  the  Delaware,  as 
early  as  1785  and  1786,  brought  him  into  a  bitter  controversy,  respecting 
the  priority  of  their  inventions,  with  James  Eumsey.  who  died  in  1793 
while  explaining  some  of  his  schemes  before  a  London  Society.  Fitch, 
like  Runisey,  tried  to  introduce  his  methods  into  Great  Britain,  and 
confidently   asserted   his   belief  that    the   ocean  would  be   crossed  by 

Jei-sey,  and  her  sister  Abigail  married  Caleb  S.  Riggs.  whose  daughter  Helen  married  Judge 
William  Kent.  The  children  of  ChiefJustics  and  Mary  Burnet  Hornlilower :  1.  Joanna, 
married  Thomas  Bell,  of  Philadelphm  ;  2.  Eliza,  married  Rev.  Mortimer  R.  Talbot ;  8.  Emily, 
niarriad  Colonel  Alexander  M,  Cunirainfts.  of  Princeton  ;  4.  Harriet,  married  Hon.  Lewii  B. 
Wowlruff,  late  U.  S.  Circuit  Judge  of  New  York  ;  6.  Charles  ;  6.  Caroline ;  7.  Mary,  mar- 
rieil  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  one  of  the  jnstices  of  the  Supreme  pourt  of  the  Unitetl  States ', 
S.  Kev.  Dr.  William  H.  Homblower,  professor  in  the  Preabyterian  Theological  Seminary. 
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steam  vessels.  He  went  to  France,  hoping  to  obtain  the  privilege  of 
■  building  steamboats  there,  but  was  disappointed  in  all  his  efforts. 
Oliver  Evans,  during  the  same  year,  said :  "The  time  will  come  when 
people  will  travel  in  stages  moved  by  steam-engines  from  one  city  to 
another  almost  as  fast  as  birds  can  fly — fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an 
hour,"  and  his  associates  smiled  incredulously.  The  boat  with  which 
Fitch  experimented  on  the  Collect  in  New  York, -and  of  which  a 
model  exists  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  together  with  a  portion 
of  its  machinery  was  abandoned  and  left  to  decay  on  the  shore  of  the 
pond,  and  was  carried  away  piece  by  piece  by  the  poor  children  of  the 
neighborhood  for  fuel.  He  had  made  his  last  effort  in  steam .  navigation, 
and  the  same  autumn  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  died  in  1798. 

Two  years  after  Fitch  experimented  with  Lis  sere w-pra pel ler  on  the 
Collect  in  New  York,  Nicholas  Roosevelt  launched  a  little  steamboat 
on  the  Passaic  Kiver,  and  made  a  trial  trip  with  a  party  of  invited  guests, 
among  whom  was  the  Spanish  Minister.  Eoosevelt  was  of  the  old  New 
York  family  of  that  name,  and  a  gentleman  of  education  and  inventive 
talent.  He  had  become  interested  with  others  in  the  Schuyler  copper- 
mines,  and  from  the  model  of  Hornblower's  atmospheric  engine  con- 
structed one  of  a  similar  character;  and  also  built  similar  engines  for 
various  purposes.  Colonel  John  Stevens,  who  exhibited  far  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  and  art  of  engineering,  besides  ui^ng  more  advanced 
opinions  and  statesman -like  views  in  relation  to  the  economical  impor- 
tance of  the  practical  development  of  the  new  invention,  than  any  man 
of  his  time,  was  frequently  in  conference  with  Eoosevelt.  In  December, 
1797,  Chancellor  Livingston  wrote  to  Roosevelt,  saying:  "Mr.  Stevens  has 
mentioned  to  me  your  desire  to  apply  the  steam  machine  to  a  boat;  every 
attempt  of  this  kind  having  failed,  I  have  constructed  a  boat  on  perfectly 
new  principles,  which,  both  in  the  model  and  on  a  large  scale,  has  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations.  I  was  about  writing  to  England  for  a  steam 
machine ;  but  hearing  of  your  wish,  I  was  willing  to  treat  with  you,  on 
terms  which  I  believe  you  will  find  advantageous,  for  the  use  of  my  in- 
vention," The  result  was  an  agreement  between  Livingston,  Stevens, 
and  Roosevelt  to  build  a  boat  on  joint  account,  for  which  the  engines 
were  to  be  constructed  by  Eoosevelt  at  his  shop  on  the  Passaic;  and 
the  propelling  agency  was  to  be  planned  by  the  Chancellor.  So  prom- 
ising were  the  signs,  that  in  March,  1798,  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
passed  a  bill  giving  Livingston  the  exclusive  right  to  steam  navigation 
in  the  waters  of  the  State  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  provided  that 
he  should  within  a  year  from  date  produce  a  boat  that  could  steam  four 
miles  an  hour.     During  the  progress  of  the  enterprise  the  correspond- 
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ence  teemed  with  speculative  suggestions.  The  trial  trip  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  occurred  on  the  21st  of  October,  1798.  It 
wa.s  recognized  as  a  failure.  Eoosevelt  had  invented  a  vertical  wheel 
which  he  earnestly  recommended  to  the  Cliancellor,  without  success.' 
Stevens,  a  few  months  later,  persuaded  the  Cliancellor  to  try  a  set  of 
paddles  in  the  stern,  whicli  unfortunately  shook  the  boat  to  pieces  and 
rendered  it  unfit  for  further  use.  The  inventive  instinct  of  America 
appears  to  have  been  abreast  with  that  of  any  other  country.  But  no 
individual  as  yet  had  succeeded  in  taking  the  final  step  in  the  progression 
which  was  to  make  steam  navigation  an  every-day  commereial  success. 

New  York  iu  the  spring  of  1796  again  furnished  a  Minister  to  Great 
Britain.  Thomas  Pinckney  had  returned  from  Spain  to  the  court 
of  London,  but  wishing  to  sail  for  South  Carolina,  Rufus  King, 
who  had  previously  declined  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, received  the  nomination.  May  20,  as  his  successor,  and  was 
immediately  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Hamilton  in  a  letter  to  Washing- 
ton specially  recommended  King  for  the  post  as  a  gentleman  of  ability, 
integrity,  fortune,  agreeable  address,  good  judgment,  and  sound  morals, 
and  "one  whose  situation  as  well  as  character  affoixJed  just  ground  of 
confidence."  King  shortly  embarked  for  London,  where  he  remained 
through  the  remainder  of  the  administration  of  Washington,  through  the 
whole  of  that  of  Adams,  and  a  part  of  that  of  Jefferson  —  until  1804. 
He  placed  his  sons,  John  Alsop  King  and  Charles  King,  at  Harrow 
School,  and  in  1805  at  a  preparatory  school  in  Paris.^     His  successor 

'  RooseveU  to  Livingston,  September  6,  ir98  ;  Livingston  to  Rooseiidt,  October  28,  1798  ; 
A  last  Chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Steamboat,  by  J.  H.  B.  latrobe.  President  of  the  Md. 
Hist.  Soc  ;  History  of  the  Ormolh  of  the  Steam-Engine,  by  Robert  H.  Thurston,  A.  M.  ; 
Rsntriek  on  l^eam-Engines  ;  WhUtleseii's  Lift  of  Ji^\^  Fitch  ;  Colwnbian  Magazine,  Decem- 
ber, 1788  ;  EncyelnpiBdia  Aiaericana  ;  Doc  Bist.  New  York,  Vol.  II,  Roosevelt,  when  asked 
why  he  did  not  Hntiei|iat*  Fulton  in  the  first  suoceseful  application  of  the  atenm-engine  to 
naviil  pnrposes,  reiilieil,  "At  the  time  Chancellor  Livingston's  horizontal-wheel  experiment 
failed,  1  was  under  a  contract  with  the  corporation  for  .supplying  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
with  water  by  means  of  two  steam-engines  ;  and,  besides,  I  was  under  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  to  erect  rolling  works  and  supply  government  with  copper  rolled  and  drawn, 
for  six  seventy- four-gun  ships  that  were  then  to  be  built.  But  by  a  change  of  men  in  the  ad- 
ministration, after  I  hail  been  led  into  heavy  expense,  the  seventy-fours  were  abandoned  with- 
out appropriations,  and  embanassment  to  me  was  the  natural  consequence." 

'  John  Alsop  King,  eldest  son  of  Bufus  King,  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  January  3. 
1788  ;  Charles  King,  second  son,  was  bom  March  16,  1789 ;  James  Gore  King,  tliird  son, 
was  born  May  8,  1791.  They  were  all  remaikable  and  accomplished  men.  John  Alsop 
King  was  governor  of  New  York  from  1857  to  1859.  Charles  King  was  a  journalist  and 
scholar,  the  President  of  Colnnihia  College  from  184S  to  1864,  a»d  author  of  many  valuable 
works.  .Janiea  Core  King,  also  Biln«alfi<l  in  the  best  schools  in  England  and  France,  was  of 
the  great  banking-house  of  James  G.  King  and  Sons,  member  of  Congress  froui  18*9  to  1851, 
and  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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from  New  York,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  was  Judge  John  Lawrence, 
who  served  until  1800,  and  was  at  one  time  presidont  pro  tern  of  that 
hody.  The  year  following'  King's  departure  on  his  mission.  General 
Philip  Schuyler  was  iigatu  elected  to  the  Senate,  iu  place  of  Aaron  Burr, 

Several  changes  occurred  in  1796  among  the  ambassadors  to  foreign 
courts.  Colonel  Humphreys  was  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
John  Quincy  Adams  succeeded  Humphreys  at  Lisbon,  and  William  V. 
Murray  took  the  place  of  Adams  at  The  Hague.  Disagreeable  complica- 
tions ensued  with  France  immediately  upon  the  ratification  of  the  Jay 
treaty.  The  profligate  Directory,  turniug  to  account  the  dissensions  in 
America,  pretended  to  consider  the  alliance  between  France  and  the 
United  States  at  an  end.  The  seizure  of  American  vessels  and  the 
evasive  conduct  of  the  French  Minister  at  Pliiiadelphia,  M.  Adet,  led  to 
the  recall  of  Monroe  iu  August,  who,  it  was  thought,  had  been  too  much 
opposed  to  the  Jay  treaty  himself  to  represent  the  friendly  dispo- 
sition of  Washington  and  his  Cabinet  towards  France.  Monroe's  suc- 
cessor was  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  who  had  successively  declined 
three  important  offices,  that  of  chief  justice,  and  of  tlie  two  secretary- 
ships of  war  and  state.  "He  will  very  shortly  he  in  Philadelphia  to 
embark,  and  this  circumstance  will  furnish  new  subject  for  envenomed 
pens,"  wrote  the  President  from  Mount  Vernon  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  the  10th  of  August  Before  Pinckney  arrived  in  France, 
the  Directory,  as  an  act  of  resentment  against  our  Government,  suspended 
the  functions  of  M.  Adet  in  the  United  States ;  the  American  Minister 
was  treated  with  marked  disrespect  when  he  reached  Paris,  and  was 
finally  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  In  the  cliapter  of  complaints  sent 
to  Pickering,  the  United  States  was  accused  of  deceiving  France.  Secre- 
tary Wolcott  wrote :  "  The  Executive  and  Mr.  Jay  are  both  treated  with 
personal  indignity.  On  the  whole,  this  is  by  far  the  boldest  attempt  to 
govern  this  country  which  has  been  made/' 

The  new  Spanish  Minister,  Don  Carlos  Martinez,  Marquis  of  Yrujo,  ar- 
rived in  June  and  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  President  at  Mount 
'  Vernon.  He  was  a  young  and  fascinating  man,  who,  hke  the 
British  Minister  Hammond,  soon  after  married  a  Philadelphia  belle,  Sally 
McKean,  daughter  of  the  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania.  His  son,  the 
Duke  of  Sotomayer,  horn  in  Philadelphia,  became  in  due  course  of  events 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain.' 

'  America  fumiahed  wives  for  the  Ministers  of  England.  France,  and  Spain  during  the 
ndiiiinistration  of  Washington.  Many  ntliev  foreign  gentlemen  of  distinction  nianied  Ameri- 
cmt  lollies.  Of  the  two  ilauf;hti-m  of  Mi's.  Bingham,  Anne  innrrieil  Alexniider  Baring,  Ijord 
Ashbiiiion,  and  was  the  innthi'r  of  the  present  peer,  anil  Maria  mnrrieil  (1)  Comte  de  Tilly, 
<2)  Henty  Baring,  (3)  Marquis  de  BlaiseL 
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Hamilton  regarded  the  situation  as  exceptionally  critical:  Although  at- 
teriiiing  to  his  own  affairs  in  New  York,  lie  was  consulted  on  almost  every 
question  of  importance  that  came  before  the  Cabinet.  He  was  not  well 
pleased  with  the  Secretary  of  State's  reply  to  M.  Adet's  letter — "there 
was  something  of  hardness  and ' epigi-ammatic  sharpness  in  it"  to  his 
mind  —  and  said  that,  since  the  minister  had  declared  his  functions  sus- 
pended, it  should  have  been  addressed  to  the  Directory  and  communi- 
cated through  Pinckney.  He  thought  the  position  true  that  P'rance  had 
a  right  to  inquire  respecting  the  affairs  of  seamen,  and  that  the  complaints 
of  the  minister  should  be  met  with  candid  explanations,  and  his  mis- 
statement of  facts  corrected.  "My  opinion  is,"  he  continued,  "that  our 
communications  should  be  calm,  reasoning,  and  serious,  showing  steady 
resolution  more  than  feeling,  having  force  in  the  idea  rather  than  the 
expression," 

As  the  time  approached  to  elect  a  President  for  the  coming  four 
years,  Washington  published  an  address  of  farewell  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  pronounced  "  the  most  dignified  exhibi- 
tion of  political  wisdom  that  ever  emanated  from  the  mind  of  a  states- 
man." To  Jefferson  he  wrote  expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  possi- 
bility, that,  as  he  remarked,  "  While  I  was  using  my  utmost  exertions  to 
establish  a  national  character  of  our  own,  independent,  as  far  as  our 
obligations  and  justice  and  truth  would  permit,  of  evety  nation  of  the 
earth,  and  wished  by  steering  a  steady  course  to  preserve  this  country 
from  the  horrors  of  a  desolating  war,  I  should  be  accused  of  being  the 
enemy  of  one  nation  and  subject  to  the  influence  of  another." 

The  two  parties  were  quickly  provided  with  candidates,  and  the  politi- 
cal newspapers  went  rabid,  foaming  personalities  and  falsehoods.  The 
real  leader  of  the  Federalists  was  Hamilton.  But  Jay  and  Adams  were 
older,  and  had  served  the  country  longer.  No  personal  aspirations  seem 
for  a  moment  to  have  clouded  Hamilton's  vision.  He  greatly  preferred 
Jay  to  Adams,  because  he  believed  him  to  possess  more  coolness,  judg- 
ment, and  consistency,  and  less  tendency  to  prejudice.  But  Adams, 
through  his  ofRce  of  vice-president,  stood  in  the  line  of  promotion ;  and, 
'"hat  was  of  still  greater  weight,  he  was  the  representative  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  had  furnished  all  along  a  steady  support  to  the  Federal 
government.  It  was  also  politic  to  select  a  vice-president  from  the  South; 
hence  Thomas  Pinckney  received  the  nomination. 

The  Republicans  chose  Jefferson  unanimously  for  the  highest  office,  and 
Aaron  Burr  for  Vice-President,  although  the  support  of  the  latter  was 
far  from  being  uniform.  One  of  the  public  characters  of  Virginia  wrote 
about  that  time  :  "  The  two  most  efRcJent  actors  on  the  political  theater 
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of  our  country  are  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mi'.  Burr ;  and,  as  a  friend  to  the 
interests  of  the  Southern  States,  I  sincerely  wish  that  they  had  both  ap- 
peared on  the  Federal  aide,  that  they  might  essentially  have  acted  in 
concert,  as  but  little  more  time  and  labor  would  have  been  necessary  to 
subvert  the  popularity  of  both  than  we'  have  found  necessary  to  employ 
against  Hamilton  alone.  I  have  watched  the  movements  of  Mr,  Burr 
with  attention,  and  have  discovered  traits  of  character  which  sooner  or 
later  will  give  us  much  trouble. 
He  has  unequaled  talent  of  at- 
tiuhing  men  to  his  views,  and 
torining  combinations  of  which 
he  IS  always  the  centei  He  is 
determined  to  play  a  hrst  part , 
he  dtti  strenuously  with  us  m 
public  but  it  19  ^emallc^ble 
that  in  all  piivate  consultations 
he  more  frequently  agiees  with 
us  in  principles  than  m  the 
mode  ol  giving  them  effect. ' 

There  were  other  indiiatiou'i 
that  Burr  had  already  become 
an  object  of  suspicion  at  the 
South  as  likely  to  be  a  dangPT- 
ous  competitor  for  the  leader 
ship  of  the  Kepublican  paity 
He  had  eclipsed  Geoi^e  Clinton 
to  a  teitam  degree,  wis  un 
;  and  intn^ue  and  was  ne\er  idle 
No  means  were  too  trivnl  for  hini  to  employ  if  he  thought  they  would 
help  him  to  gam  a  point  He  used  to  saj  that  he  once  saved  a  man 
from  being  hanged  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  the  candles  m  a  court- 
room. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  not  known  when  Congress  assembled  in 
1197.  December.  The  votes  were  announced  on  the  8th  of  February  ; 
Feb.  s.  joiiu  Adams  had  received  seventy-one,  Thomas  Jefferson  sixty- 
eight,  Thomas  Pinckney  fifty-nine,  and  Aaron  Burr  thirty.  The  two 
former  would  thus  fill  the  first  two  offices  in  the  government,  as  at 
that  time  the  second  highest  candidate  for  President  became  Vice- 
President.  "  The  die  is  cast,"  wrote  John  Adams  to  his  wife  the  next 
morning,  "and  you  must  prepare  yourself  for  honorable  trials." 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  AT  THE  CLOSE  OP  THE  CENTUBY. 

CllSTRMPORANBOUS    DESCRIPTION   OF  THE   CiTY.  ^  TllB    STREETS   AND   Buri-DINfiS.  —  THB 

BiiOAiiwAY.  —  The  Govbbnhent  House.  —  The  Pakk  Theater.  —The  Drama. — 
Commerce  of  New  York.  —  The  Cirr  of  Hudson  and  its  Foundehs.  —  Society. 

—  Intellectual  Pursuits.  —  Marriages  in  High  Life.  —  Tjib  Barclay  Family 

A  Love  Romance.  —  General  Jacob  HoRroti.  — The  Ludujwk.  —  Princes  and  No- 
blemen in  New  York.  —  Ee-election  or  Govbrnob  Jay.  —  Lieutenant-Governor 
Van  RensseiuVER.  —  The  French  Directory.  —  Money  or  Wak.  —  The  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws.  ~  War  Measures.  —  Duels —  Aaron  Burr's  Bank.  —  Tjie  Com- 
mercial Advertiser. —- Burr  and  Hamilton.  —  Death  of  Washington. — Per- 
sonal Skbtceies.  —  Richard  Varick.  —  EdwaIrd  Livingston'. 

"  "VTEW  YORK  is  the  gayest  place  in  America;  the  ladies,  in  the 
-i- 'l  richness  and  brilliancy  of  their  dresa,  are  not  equaled  in  any  city 
of  the  United  State.?,  not  even  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  which  has 
heretofore  been  called  the  center  of  the  ieau  monde.  The  ladies,  how- 
ever, are  not  solely  employed  in  attention  to  dress ;  there  are  many  who 
are  studious  to  add  to  brilliant  external  accomplishments  the  more  bril- 
liant and  lasting  accomplishments  of  the  mind.  Nor  have  they  been 
unsuccessful,  for  New  York  can  boa.'it  of  great  numbers  of  refined  taste, 
whose  minds  are  highly  improved,  and  whose  conversation  is  as  inviting 
as  their  personal  charms ;  tinctured  with  a  Dutch  education,  they  manage 
their  families  with  good  economy  and  singular  neatness.  In  point  of 
sociability  and  hospitality  New  York  is  hardly  exceeded  by  any  town  in 
the  United  States." 

The  above  paragraph  was  penned  by  an  English  divine,  who  wrote  a 
History  of  America  in  four  volumes,  which  was  published  in  1797. 
The  antiquity  of  the  work,  together  with  its  contemporaneous  descrip- 
tions, renders  many  of  its  p^es  exceptionally  interesting.  The  writer 
appears  to  have  been  a  keen  and  critical  observer  of  men  and  manners 
as  well  as  of  general  affairs,  and  a  scholar  of  vai'ied  accomplishments. 
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He  described  the  city  thus :  '■  Its  plan  is  not  perfectly  regular,  but  is 
laid  out  with  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  ground.  The  principal 
sti-eeta  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  rivers ;  these  are  intersected,  though 
not  at  right  angles,  by  streets  running  from  river  to  river.  In  the  width  of 
the  streets  there  is  great  diversity,  Broad  Street,  extending  from  the  ex- 
change to  the  City  Hall,  is  sufficiently  wide,  having  been  originally  built  on 
each  side  of  the  creek.  This  street  is  low,  but  pleasant." — Another  writer 
of  about  the  same  date  speaks  of  Broad  Street  aa  a  fine,  wide,  well-built, 
and  handsomely  planted  avenue,  the  leading  quarter  of  the  early  aristoc- 
racy of  the  town.  —  "  Wall  Street  is  generally  fifty  feet  wide  and  elevated, 
and  the  buildings  elegant.  Hanover  Square  and  Dock  Street  are  con- 
veniently situated  for  business,  and  the  houses  well-built.  William 
Street  is  also  elevated  and  convenient,  and  is  the  principal  market  for 
retailing  dry  goods.  Some  of  the  other'  streets  are  pleasant,  but  most  of 
them  are  irregular  and  narrow.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  brick 
and  the  roofs  tiled ;  there  remain  a  few  houses  after  the  old  Dutch 
manner,  but  the  English  taste  has  prevailed  almost  a  century.  The 
principal  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  although 
the  buildings  extend  from  one  river  to  the  other.  The  length  of  the  city 
on  the  east  aide  is  about  two  miles,  but  falls  much  short  of  that  distance 
on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  Its  breadth,  on  an  average,  is  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  and  its  circumference  may  be  four  miles.  The  most 
convenient  and  agreeable  part  of  the  city  is  the  Broadway.  It  begins  at 
a  point  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Hudson  and  East  Eivers,  occupies 
the  height  of  land  between  them  upon  a  true  meridional  line,  rises  gently 
to  the  northward,  is  near  seventy  feet  wide,  and  is  ailorued,  where  the 
fort  formerly  stood,  with  an  elegant  brick  edifice  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  governor  of  the  State.  The  Broadway  has  also  two  Episcopal 
churches,  and  a  number  of  elegant  private  buildings.  It  terminates  to 
the  northward,  in  a  triangular  area,  fronting  the  Bridewell,  and  almshouse, 
and  commands  from  any  point  a  view  of  the  bay  and  Narrows."  ^ 

The  portion  of  the  city  laid  in  ashes  during  the  first  years  of  the  Rev- 
olution had  been  rapidly  rebuilding  since  1788,  some  of  the  streets 
widened,  neai'Iy  all  of  them  straightened,  and  raised  in  the  middle  under 
an  angle  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water  to  the  side  gutters ;  footwalks 
of  brick  bad  also  been  made  on  each  side.  Our  early  historian  adds  to 
the  picture  by  saying :  "  The  part  that  was  destroyed  by  fire  is  almost 
wholly  covered  with  elegant  brick  houses.  The  most  magnificent  edifice 
in  the  city  is  Federal  Hall,  situated  at  the  head  of  Broad  Street,  where 

'  An  Hitlorical,  Gfographicdl,  Cominermal,  aiid  Philosophical  View  of  the  United  Slaift,  « 
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its  frout  aj)peai-s  to  great  advantage.  The  marble  used  in  chimiieys  is 
American,  and  for  beauty  of  shades  and  polish  q<\u&\  to  any  of  its  kind 
in  Europe." 

John  Lambert  wrote :  "  The  Broadway  and  Bowery  Eoad  are  the  two 
tinest  avenues  in  the  city,  and  nearly  of  the  same  width  as  Oxford  Street 
ill  Ifludon.  The  fii'at  is  upwards  of  two  miles  in  length,  though  tlie 
pavement  does  not  extend  alwve  a  mile  and  a  quarter ;  the  remainder  of 
the  road  consists  of  sti'agglin';  houses,  which  are  the  commencements  of 
new  streets  planiieil  out.  The  houses  in  the  Broadway  are  lofty  and  well- 
ludlt.  They  are  constructed  in  the  English  style,  and  differ  hut  little 
fiinn  those  of  London  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  except  that  they  are 
universally  built  of  red  bricli.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Battery,  and  for 
some  distance  up  the  Broadway,  they  are  nearly  all  private  houses,  and 
occupied  by  the  principal  merchants  and  gentry  of  New  York." 

The  most  elegant  mansion  in  New  York  at  the  close  of  the  century  was 
the  one  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ohl  fort  opposite  the  Bowling  Green,  while 
Washington  was  a  resident  of  the  city  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  wliicli  was  intended  for 
his  occupancy,  and  that  of  all 
future  lieads  of  the  nation.  It 
V  p  o      s    f  comjlet  on 

wl  en  tl     seat    t        e     n     t 
w       -e    o  ed  to  PI 
an  I     as  he    e 
to  ward    a^  j  o 
p  atei     io 
nu    be  of  J  e 
t     tie       ea     f 
1        aove       -s 
of  tl  e  State   It 

as    the      es  ^   ^ 

dence  of  Gov-  iopi«sii,,ii,rBowimBGrc^a,,,5,-,az5i 

emor  Clinton  for  three  or  four  years,  and  Governor  Jay  took  up  his 
abode  in  it  in  1795,  making  it  his  city  home  until  he  retired  from  pub- 
lic life.  It  was  a  stately  edifice,  constructed  of  red  brick,  with  Ionic 
columns,  a  striking  example  of  the  tendency  of  the  period  toward  the 
severely  classical  in  domestic  architecture.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  it  was  converted  into  offices  for  the  customs,  and  in 
1815  removed.     The  Bowling  Green  Block  now  stands  upon  its  site. 

After  enumerating  the  various  churches  of  the  city,  numbering  at  this 
date  twenty-three,  and  making  brief  reference  to  Columbia  College,  the 
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jail,  house  of  connection,  almshouse,  exchaiiye  and  several  other  build- 
ings of  less  note,  one  writer  says :  "  The  city  is  accommodated  with  live 
markets  in  different  parts,  which  are  furnished  with  a  great  plenty  and 
variety  of  provisions."  The  principal  of  these,  the  Fly-Market,  was  lo- 
cated uear  the  East  River,  in  what  was  originally  a  salt  meadow  with  a 
creek  running  through  it  from  Maiden  Lane.  When  fii'st  establisheil  it 
was  called  the  "Valley  Market ;"  but  the  Dutch  for  valley  being  "Vlei," 
the  term  in  common  use  was  "  V 'lei-Market,"  hence  the  corruption  into 
"  Fly-Market."  Every  day,  except  Sunday,  was  a  market  day.  Butchers 
were  licensed  by  the  mayor,  who  was  the  clerk  of  the  market,  receiving 
fees  for  all  meats  sold  —  as,  for  instance,  six  cents  for  every  quarter  of 
beef,  and  four  cents  for  a  calf,  sheep,  or  lamb.  Butter  must  be  sold  by 
the  pound,  and  not  by  the  roll  or  tub.  The  laws  regulating  the  markets 
were  rigidly  enforced. 

The  Park  Tlieater  was  built  in  1797,  and  first  opened  in  January,  1798. 
The  ambitious  proprietors  petitioned  for  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  por- 
tico over  tJie  sidewalk,  which  was  not  gi'anted.  It  was  a  large, 
commodious  building  that  would  accommodate  about  twelve  hun- 
dred persons.  "  The  interior  is  handsoiuely  decorated,  and  fitted  up  in 
as  good  style  as  the  London  theaters,  upon  a  scale  suitable  to  the  popu- 
lation of  New  York,"  wrote  Lambert,  The  performances  consisted  of 
all  the  new  pieces  that  came  out  on  the  London  boards,  and  several  of 
Shakespeare's  best  plays.  One  of  the  newspaper  critics  of  the  time  de- 
clared these  plays  too  much  curtailed,  and  said  they  often  lost  their  effect 
through  being  over  at  half-past  ten,  while  not  commencing  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  in  Tendon. 

The  drama  was  introduced  into  New  York,  and  indeed  into  the  Amer- 
ican colonies,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  Revolution.  On  the  26th 
of  February,  1750,  Lewis  Hallani,  a  favorite  actor  at  Goodman's  Fields 
Theater  in  England,  made  his  debut  in  the  historical  tragedy  of  Eidiaid 
III.,  in  a  room  of  one  of  the  buildings  which  belonged  to  the  estat*  of 
Rip  Van  Dam,  in  Nassau  Street.'  He  had  obtained  permission  fiom  the 
British  governor  of  New  York,  and  commanded  a  most  select  and  fashion- 
able audience.  Two  yeai-s  later  he  appeared  at  Williamsburg  in  Vuginia, 
His  wife,  known  as  Mrs.  Douglass,  was  a  favorite  actress ;  and  his  two 
sons,  Lewis  and  Adam,  figured  upon  the  American  stage  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  century.  During  the  time  the  city  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the. British,  theatrical  entertainments  were  very  fashionable  ;  and 
the  characters  were  mostly  supported  by  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
t  Biography ;   Old  New   York,  by  Dr.  Johu  W. 
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The  English  plays  of  Gamck,  Foote,  Cuinberlaud,  Colnian,  O'Keel'e, 
Sheridan,  and  others  were  from  time  to  time  enacted.  Aid  was  often 
furnished  from  private  or  social  circles ;  and  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
the  times  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  quite  a  common  circumstance 
to  appropriate  or  designate  some  leading  or  prominent  individual  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  as  the  character  drawn  by  the  diuniatist  abroad. 
Thus,  when  "  Laugh  and  Grow  Fat "  appeared,  the  jiuhlic  said  it  weU  fitted 
the  case  of  Abraham  Mortier,  the  paymaster  of  tiie  liritisli  army,  and 
the  projector  of  the  Richmond  Hill  House.  He  was  a  cheerful  old  gen- 
tleman, but  the  leanest  of  all  Immau  beings  —  almost  diaphanous. 

Lewis  Hallam,  the  younger,  appeared  in  Lord  Ogleby  in  1767,  and 
played  the  part  for  forty  years,  the  last  time  being  in  the  Park  Theater 
in  1807.  He  was  one  of  tlie  best  actors  of  his  time.  After  the  war 
terminated  he  organized  the  firm  of  Hallam  and  Henry,  which  after  Mr. 
Henry's  death  became  Hallam  and  Hodgkinson.  William  Duulap,  the 
painter  and  historian,  subsequently  became  associated  with  the  firm  in 
the  management  of  tlie  Johu-Street  Theater,  and  brought  forward  many 
pieces  of  his  own  composition.  At  the  opening  of  the  Park  Theater  he 
was  its  sole  mani^er,  and  in  March,  1798,  his  ti'agedy  of  "Andr^"  in 
blank  verae  was  brought  out  with  success. 

"  New  York  City  appears  to  be  the  Tyre  of  the  New  World,"  said  a 
London  editor  while  describing  its  shipping.  Winterbotbam  wrote: 
"  This  city  is  esteemed  the  most  eligible  situation  for  conmierce  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  time  of  peace  will  do  rnoie  business  than  any 
other  town.  It  almost  necessarily  connnands  the  tl^de  of  one  half  of 
New  Jersey,  most  of  that  of  Connecticut  and  of  "Vermont  and  i  part  of 
that  of  Massachusetts,  besides  the  whole  fertile  interior  country  which 
is  penetrated  by  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  America  Its  conveniences 
for  internal  commerce  are  singularly  great ;  the  produce  of  the  remotest 
farms  is  easily  and  speedily  conveyed  to  a  certain  and  profitable  market 
The  produce  of  Pennsylvania  must  be  carried  to  market  iu  wagons,  over 
a  great  extent  of  country,  some  of  which  is  very  rough ;  hence  Philadel- 
phia is  crowded  with  wagons,  carts,  horses,  and  their  drivers,  to  do  the 
same  business  that  is  done  in  New  York,  where  all  the  produce  of  the 
country  is  brought  to  market  by  water,  with  much  less  show  and  parade. 
This  city  imports  most  of  the  goods  consumed  in  the  best-peopled  area 
of  the  whole  country,  which  contains  at  least  eiglit  huudred  thousand 
persons,  or  one  fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union.  In  time  of  war 
New  York  will  be  insecure  without  a  marine  force ;  but  a  small  number 
of  ships  will  be  able  to  defend  it  from  tlie  most  formidable  attacks  by 
sea.     The  situation  is  both  healthy  and  pleasant;  surrounded  on  all  stdea  ^-^  . 
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-  by  water,  it  is  refreshed  with  cool  breezes  in  summer,  and  the  air  in 
winter  is  more  temperate  than  in  other  places  under  tlie  same  parallel. 
The  want  of  good  water  is  at  present  a  great  inconvenience  to  the 
citizens,  there  being  few  wells  in  the  city ;  most  of  the  people  are  sup- 
plied every  day  with  fresh  water,  conveyed  to  their  doors  in  casks,  from  a 
pump  near  the  head  of  Pearl  Street,  which  receives  it  from  a  spring 
almost  a  mile  from  tlie  center  of  the  city.  The  average  quantity  drawn 
daily  from  this  remarkable  well,  about  twenty  feet  deep  and  four  feet  in 
diameter,  is  one  hundred  and  ten  hogsheads  of  one  hundred  and  tliirty 
gallons  eacli.  In  some  liot  summer  days  two  Imndred  and  sixteen  hogs- 
heads have  been  drawn  from  it,  and,  what  is  very  singular,  there  are 
never  more  or  less  than  three  feet  of  water  in  tlie  well.  Several  pro- 
posals have  been  made  by  individuals  to  supply  the  citizens  by  pipes, 
but  none  have  yet  been  accepted." 

A  graphic  description  of  the  Hudson  River  and  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  country  between  it  and  the  lakes,  by  the  same  writer,  is 
replete  with  comprehensive  intelligence.  Saratoga  Springs  are  mentioned 
as  eight  or  nine  in  number,  the  water,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  derived 
from  one  common  source.  Eoads  and  bridges  throughout  the  State  were 
attracting  legislative  notice,  A  post  rode  regularly  from  Albany  to  the 
Genesee  River  once  a  fortnight.  An  enterprise  by  which  a  "  grand  road 
was  opened  in  1790  through  Clinton  County,"  on  the  borders  of  Canada, 
is  commended  in  strong  terms.  Albany  is  pronounced  unrivaled  in  its 
situation,  and  said  to  contain  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  speaking 
every  variety  of  langu^.  "  It  stands  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  finest 
rivers  in  the  world,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  ;  and  adventurers  in 
pursuit  of  wealth  are  led  here  by  the  advantages  for  trade  which  the 
place  affords."  The  city  of  Hudson  was  a  marvel  because  of  its  rapid 
growth.  The  writer  says :  "  No  longer  ago  than  the  antunm  of  1783,  Seth 
and  Thomas  Jenkins,  from  Providence,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
having  first  reconnoitered  all  the  way  up  the  river,  fixed  on  the  unsettled 
spot  where  Hudson  now  stands,  for  a  town.  They  purchased  a  tract 
about  a  mile  square,  bordering  on  the  river,  with  a  large  bay  to  the 
soutliward,  and  divided  it  into  thirty  parcels  or  shares.  Other  parties 
were  admitted  to  proportions,  and  the  town  was  laid  out  in  squares, 
formed  by  spacious  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles;  each 
square  containing  thirty  lots,  two  deep  divided  by  a  twenty-feet  alley, 
each  lot  fifty  feet  front  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  deep.  The  original 
proprietors  of  Hudson  offered  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  the 
south  part  of  the  city  of  Albany,  and  were  constrained,  by  a  refusal  of 
the  proposition,  to  become  competitors  for  the  commerce  of  the  northern 
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country,  when  otherwise  they  would  have  added  great  wealth  and  con- 
sequence to  Albany."  ^ 

Such  was  the  wonderful  growth  of  Hudson  that,  although  the  first 
dwellings  were  not  erected  until  1784,  the  city  was  incorporated  in  1785, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  homes  had  been  secnrely  planted  prior  to  the 
spring  of  1786,  besides  barns,  shops,  stores,  ware-houses,  and  other  build- 
ings, with  several  wharves  for  commercial  convenience.  During  Febru- 
ary of  the  last  named  year  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  sleighs  entered 
the  city  daily  for  several  weeks  in  succession,  laden  with  produce  and 
articles  of  merchandise.  Thus  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  advantage 
of  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  rich  and  fertile  adjacent  country ; 
and,  built  upon  an  eminence,  the  city  presented  a  highly  picturesque 
appearance  as  seen  from  the  river.  It  was  made  a  port  of  entry  in  1795, 
and  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  possessed  a  lai^er  amount  of  shipping 
than  even  New  York  City,  its  commerce  being  chiefly  with  the  West 
Indies  and  Europe.  Seth  Jenkins  was  mayor  of  the  new  city  for  many 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Robert,  who  occupied  that  posi- 
tion until  his  sudden  death  in  1819. 

"In  New  York  there  appears  to  be  a  great  thirst  after  knowledge," 
writes  Lambert.  "  The  riches  that  have  flowed  into  that  city  have 
brought  with  them  a  taste  for  reading  and  the  refinements  of  polished 
society ;  and  though  the  inhabitants  cannot  yet  boast  of  having  reached 
the  standard  of  European  perfection,  they  are  not  wanting  in  the  solid 
and  rational  parts  of  education,  nor  in  many  of  those  accomplishments 
which  ornament  and  embellish  private  lifa  It  has  become  the  fashion 
in  New  York  to  attend  lectures  on  moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  mineral- 
ogy, botany,  mechanics,  etc,  and  the  ladies  in  particular  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  those  studies ;  several  young  ladies  have  displayed 
their  abilities  in  writing,  and  some  of  their  novels  and  fugitive  pieces 
of  poetry  and  prose  evince  much  taste  and  judgment,  and  two  or  three 
have  distinguished  themselves.  The  desire  for  instruction  and  informa- 
tion, however,  is  not  confined  to  the  youthful  part  of  the  community ; 
many  married  ladies  and  their  families  may  be  seen  at  philosophical  and 

'  The  Jenkins  brothers  came  from  Nantucket  or  Martha's  Vineyard  instead  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  as  stated  bj  Winterbotham.  They  were  shipping  merchants  of  great  wealth, 
but  the  islands  hnd  become  too  circumscribed  for  them,  and  thus  thej  came  to  New  York, 
bringing  their  coinnieree  with  them  to  the  city  they  founded  upon  the  Hudson.  When  they 
fiiKt  arrived  in  New  York  City  on  theii'  way  up  the  river,  they  visited  Colonel  Rutgers,  an 
old  and  valued  friend,  to  whom  they  unfolded  their  plans  ;  and  he  was  so  much  jdeased  with 
the  enterprising  spirit  manifested,  that  he  ofTsred  to  sell  them  his  own  broad  acres  on  the 
East  River  between  Catharine  Street  and  Corlear's  Hook.  (See  Ealaer's  Map,  Vol.  I.  p. 
760-761.)  They  differed,  however,  in  price  to  the  amount  of  $500,  and  the  trade  in  tlu 
end  fell  through.  —  Family  Archivtt. 
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chemical  lectui'oa,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  becoming  general  among 
the  gentlemen.  The  immense  property  which  has  been  introduced  into 
the  city  by  commerce  has  hardly  had  time  to  circulate  and  diffuse  itself 
through  the  community.  It  is  yet  too  much  in  the  hands  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals to  enable  men  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  lives  to  the  study 
of  the  arts  and  science.  Farmers,  merchants,  pliysiciana,  lawyers,  and 
divines  are  all  that  America  can  produce  for  many  years  to  come; 
and  if  authors,  artists,  or  philasophers  nmke  their  appearance  at  any 
time,  they  must,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  spring  from  one  of  the 
above  professions." 

Foreign  travelers  were  numerous  and  observant.  Tlieir  note-books 
furnish  many  vivid  glimpses  of  the  city  at  that  epoch,  Cliaracteristics 
were  not  infrequently  overdrawn  and  general  conclusions  i-eached  with- 
out opportunity  of  exercising  correct  judgment.  But  it  is  always  well 
and  useful  to  see  onraelves  as  others  see  us.     We  quote  the  following : 

"  The  society  of  New  York  consists  of  three  distinct  classes.  The  first 
is  composed  of  tlie  constituted  authorities,  government  officers,  divines, 
lawyers,  and  physicians  of  emhience,  with  the  principal  merchants  and 
people  of  independent  property.  The  second  compi-ises  the  small  mer- 
chants, retail  dealers,  clerks,  subordinate  officers  of  the  government,  and 
members  of  the  three  professions.  The  third  consists  of  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  people.  The  first  of  these  associate  together  in  a  style  of 
elegance  and  splendor  little  inferior  to  Europeans.  Their  houses  are 
furnished  with  everything  that  is  useful,  agreeable,  or  ornamental ;  and 
many  of  them  are  fitted  up  in  the  tasteful  magnificence  of  modern  luxury. 
Many  have  elegant  equipages,  and  those  who  have  none  of  their  own 
may  be  accommodated  with  handsome  carriages  at  the  livery  stables ; 
for  there  are  no  coach  stands.  The  dress  of  the  gentlemen  is  plain, 
elegant,  and  fashionable,  and  corresponds  in  every  respect  with  the 
English  costume.  The  ladies  in  general  seem  more  partial  to  the  light, 
various,  and  dashing  drapery  of  the  Parisian  belles  than  to  the  elegant 
and  becoming  attire  of  our  London  beauties,  who  improve  upon  the 
French  fashions.  But  there  are  many  who  prefer  the  English  costume, 
or  at  least  a  medium  between  that  and  the  French. 

"  The  winter  is  passed  in  a  round  of  entertainments  and  amusements ; 
at  the  theater,  public  dancing  assemblies,  lectures,  concerts,  balls,  tea 
and  card-parties,  cariole  excursions  out  of  town,  etc.  The  American 
eariole,  or  sleigh,  is  much  latter  than  that  of  Canada,  and  will  hold 
several  people.  It  is  fixed  on  high  runners,  and  drawn  by  two  horses. 
Parties  to  dinner  and  dances  are  frequently  made  in  the  winter  season 
when  the  snow  is  upon  the  ground.     They  proceed  in  carioles  a  few  miles 
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into  the  country  to  some  liotel  or  tavern,  wheiij  they  remain  to  a  late 
hour  and  return  home  by  torcliliyht.  The  inliabitiiuts  of  New  York  are 
not  remarkable  tor  early  rising,  and  little  business  seems  to  be  done  be- 
fore nine  or  ten  o'clock.  Most  of  the  merchants  and  people  in  business 
dine  about  two  o'clock ;  otJiers  who  are  less  eugayed,  about  three ;  but 
four  o'clock  ia  usually  the  I'ashionable  hour  I'or  dining.  The  geutleineu 
are  partial  to  the  bottle,  but  not  to  excess ;  and  at  private  dinner-parties 
they  seldom  sit  more  than  two  houre  drinking  wine.  They  leave  the  table 
one  after  the  other,  and  walk  away  to  some  tea-party  without  bidding 
their  host  good -afternoon.  Tiie  servants  are  mostly  negroes  or  mulattoes ; 
some  free,  and  others  slaves.  MaiTiages  are  conducted  in  the  most  splen- 
did style,  and  form  an  important  part  of  the  winter's  entertainments. 
For  some  years  it  was  the  fashion  to  keep  them  only  among  a  select  circle 
of  friends ;  but  of  late  the  opulent  parents  of  the  newly-married  lady  have 
thrown  open  their  doors  and  invited  the  town  to  partake  of  their  felicity. 
The  young  couple,  attended  by  their  nearest  connections  and  friends,  are 
married  at  home  in  a  magnificent  style ;  and  if  the  parties  are  Episco- 
palians, the  Bishop  of  New  York  is  always  procured,  if  possible,  as  his 
presence  gives  a  greater  zest  to  the  nuptials.  For  three  days  after  the 
man'iage  c«remony  the  newly-mairied  couple  see  company  in  great  state, 
and  every  genteel  person  who  can  procure  an  introduction  may  pay  hit 
respects  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  It  is  a  sort  of  levee;  and  the 
visitors,  after  their  inti'od action,  partake  of  a  cup  of  coffee  or  other  re- 
freshment, and  walk  away.  Sometimes  the  njght  concludes  with  a  col 
cert  aird  ball,  or  cards  among  those  friends  who  are  invited  to  remain." 

The  newspapers  of  the  period  chronicle  a  reception  of  this  character  at 
the  gubernatorial  mansion  opposite  the  Bowling  Green  in  November, 
1796  I  "  Married  on  tJie  3d,  at  his  Excellency's  John  Jay,  Governor, 
Government  House,  John  Livingston,  of  the  manor  of  Livingston,  to  Mrs. 
Catharine  Ridley,  daughter  of  the  late  Governor  William  Livingston." ' 

■  Robert  Livingston,  thini  lord  of  the  manor,  had  five  aona  —Walter,  John,  Henry,  Philip, 
who  died  unman-iui!  befoiu  his  father,  and  Peter  H.  ;  also  three  daughtera  —  Mary,  manied 
Hon.  Jamea  Diiane,  Alid»,  manied  Valentine  Gardiner,  and  Catharine,  married  John  Patterson. 
Schuyler,  ona  of  the  sons  of  Walter  and  Cornelia  Seliujler  Livingston,  mamed  Eliza,  daagh- 
ter  of  Colontl  Thomas  and  Susan  De  Lancey  Barclay  ;  and  their  children  were  Thomas 
ISarelay  Uvingston,  American  Consul  at  Halifax,  married  Mary  Keaiiiy,  Anne,  married 
Jamea  Reybnrn  of  New  York,  and  Schuyler  Livingston  of  New  York,  married  Margaret 
Livingston  of  Clermont.  The  Barclays,  often  mentioned  in  preceding  pages,  and  for  whom 
Barclay  Sti-aet  vras  named,  were  of  the  eminent  Switch  race  known  in  the  annals  of  Great 
Biitain  as  Berkeley.  The  orthography  of  the  name  was  firat  changed  by  the  English  scholar 
and  poet  Alexander  Barclay.  Colonel  David  Barelay,  of  Urie,  born  1610,  married  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  of  Gordonstown.  His  children  were  :  1.  Robert,  one  of  th« 
oiigiiial  lords  [.roprietors  of  Kast  New  Jersey,  and  their  elected  governor,  to  whom  the  govem*  /-^  i 
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,  The  reader  will  quickly  recognize  the  piqusiufc  anil  accomplished  sister  of 
Mrs.  Jay,  who  figured  in  former  pages  aa  Miss  Kitty  Livingston,  and  who 
became  the  wife  of"  Matthew  Ridley  of  Baltimore  in  1787,  and,  after  brief 
wedded  happiness,  a  widow  In  Miy  1758,  a  round  of  festivities  are 
recorded  in  connection  with  tl  n  a  a^  of  Margaret,  only  daughter  of 
Morgan  Lewis,  to  Maturin  L  n  t  n  Ithough  the  cereniony  was  per- 
formed at  the  country-seat  f  tl  f  ly  And  not  far  from  the  same 
date  we  read  fmm  the  quaint  Id  fil  that  "  David  L.  Haight  was  manied 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston  to  th    amiahl    Miss  Ann  Kip." 

One  of  the  great  social  ts    f  1  97  was  the  maiTiage  of  the  cele- 

brated Joaiah  Quinuy  to  M  El  S  a  Morton  of  New  York.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  01  th  bth  f  J  ne  by  Eev.  Dr,  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith,  President  of  Princeton  College,  who  made  the  journey  to  New  York 
for  the  purpose,  the  lady  having  always  been  a  favorite  with  him,  and  par- 
tially educateil  in  his  family  where  she  was  greatly  beloved.  She  was  also 
specially  intimate  with  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott,  and  with  the- 
famity  of  Theodore  Sedgwick  usually  spending  some  months  every  sum- 
mer at  their  home  in  Stockbridge.  The  next  day  the  bridal  pair  set  forth 
in  a  coach -and -four,  and  were  five  days  iu  traveling  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital  of  Massachusetts.  Quiney  had  made  the  journey  to  New  York  in 
1795,  leaving  tlie  following  graphic  picture :  "  The  stage  coaches  were  old 
and  shackling,  and  much  of  the  harness  made  of  ropes.  One  pair  of 
horses  carried  the  st^e  eighteen  miles.  We  generally  reached  our 
resting-place  for  the  night,  if  no  accident  intervened,  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
after  a  frugal  supper  went  to  bed  with  a  notice  that  we  should  be  called 

ment  was  confirmed  during  life  by  Charles  11.,  altJiough  he  ruled  through  a  deputy  and  never 
came  to  Ameiica  ;  2,  David,  nrho  died  on  his  jMissiige  to  America  ;  3.  Luey,  who  died  nn- 
married  ;  4.  Johji,  wlio  removed  to  America,  inairied  Cornelia  Van  Schaick,  and  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  New  York  family  of  Barclay  ;  5.  Jane,  who  nLavried  tiie  sou  of  Sir  Ewan  Dhu, 

f  t<i  h  I  hieftain  of  the  clan  Cameron,  whose  large  family  of  daughters  were  all  married 
to  h  f  I  eads  of  houses — Cameron  of  Dnngallan,  Barclay  of  Urie,  Grant  of  Glenmoriston, 
M  1 1  m  of  Clunie,  Campbell  of  Barcaldine,  Campbell  of  Auohalader,  CHUijtbell  of  Anidi- 
ly  M  1  an  of  fjochbtiry,  Macgregor  of  Bobawslie,  Wright  of  Loss,  Maclean  of  Aiilgonr, 
1  C  m  ron  of  Gleniiinning.  "  Thus  the  political  importance  of  Lochiel  was  greatly  en- 
h  ced  a  I  a  confederacy  of  noted  families  was  hound  togethcT  by  opinion  and  kindred, 
f  m  g  trong  opposition  to  the  reigning  Government."  All  these  daughtera  of  Jane 
Ba  lay  be  -ame  mothers  of  familiea,  aad  "  tlieir  numerous  deacendants, "  writes  Mrs.  Grant, 
h  h  h  bonds  of  affinity  now  so  widely  dilfuaed."  An  alliance  with  the  family  was  es- 
teem d     r    rch  consequence  that  the  youngest  and  fairest  actually  was  married  to  Cameron 

f  CI  nd  ng  in  her  twelfth  year  ;  beconiiLig  a  widow,  shu  married  Maclean  of  Kingasleet, 
a  h  hi  f  of  equal  importance.  John  Barclay  (the  first  in  America)  was  the  father  of  Eev. 
Th  man  Barclay,  and  grandfather  of  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Barclay  of  Trinity  Church,  the  father 

f  C  1  n  1  Thomas  who  married  Susan  Dc  Uncey.  (See  Vol.  I.  585,  632,  758.)  Haniet, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Walter  Livingston,  married  Robert  Fulton.  (For  biographical 
notice  of  Henry  Walter,  youngest  son  of  Walter  Livingston,  see  Vol.  11.  386), 
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at  three  the  next  morning,  which  generally  proved  to  be  half-past  two. 
Then,  whether  it  snowed  or  rained,  the  traveler  must  rise  and  make 
ready  by  the  help  of  a  horn  lantern  and  a  farthing  candle,  and  proceed 
on  his  way  over  hard  roads- — sometimes  with  a  driver  showing  no 
doubtful  symptoms  of  drunkenness,  and  often  obliged  to  get  out  and 
help  him  lift  the  coach  out  of  a  quagmire  or  rat  —  and  arrived  at  New 
York  after  a  week's  hard  travehi^,  wondering  at  the  ease  as  well  as 
expedition  with  which  our  journey  was  effected."  With  such  experience 
fresh  ill  his  memory,  it  is  by  no  means  remarkable  tlutt  he  should  deter- 
mine upon  a  matrimonial  tour  with  an  equipage  of  his  own. 

A  more  romantic,  but  far  less  imposing  wedding-journey  was  that  of 
Washington  Morton,  the  youngest  brother  of  the  bride,  in  October  of  the 
same  year.  He  was  a  biilliant  young  man  of  great  personal  beauty, 
bodily  strength,  and  athletic  skill  He  was  indeed  endowed  with  Nature's 
best  mental  and  physical  gifts.  He  was  graduated  frem  Princeton  in 
1702,  at  the  ^e  of  seventeen,  and  such  were  the  signs  of  promise  that 
unusual  success  at  the  bar  was  predicted  by  his  contemporaries — -where 
he  readily  won  an  honorable  place  in  that  remarkable  period  of  its  history 
wlien  it  bore  upon  its  calendar  such  names  aa  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Aaron  Burr,  Eufus  King,  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  David  B.  Ogden,  Peter 
Augustus  Jay,  and  others  of  a  national  reputation.  As  a  youth,  more  of 
his  time  was  given  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world  than  to  its  affairs.  His 
fondness  for  athletic  exercises  led  him  on  one  occasion  to  test  his  powers 
of  endurance  by  walking  to  Philadelphia  for  a  wager.  It  was  at  that 
time  an  unprecedented  feat,  and  made  a  great  noise.  "  His  walk  finished, 
and  his  wager  won,  he  spent  the  night  with  the  gentlemen  friends  who 
accompanied  him  on  horseback,  together  with  a  party  of  Philadelphia's 
choice  spirits,  over  a  supper  table  spread  iii  his  honor."^ 

Upon  returning  to  New,  York  he  was  lionized.  He  had  long  been  a 
favorite  guest  in  the  attractive  home  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  thus 
met  and  fell  madly  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Cornelia  Schuyler,  Mrs. 
Hamilton's  youngest  sister.  She  was  by  no  means  a  belle,  for  her 
beauty  was  of  that  soft  and  touching  kind  which  wins  gradually  upon  the 
heart  rather  than  the  senses.  She  had  dark  brown  hair,  which  she  wore 
parted  in  waves  over  a  low,  white  forehead,  gray  eyes  so  shaded  and 
shadowed  by  lashes  that  they  seemed  black  in  the  imperfect  light,  com- 
plexion of  that  clear  paleness  wiiich  better  interprets  the  varying  phases 
of  feeling  than  a  more  brilliant  color,  and  a  small  rosy  mouth  with  slight 
compression  of  the  lips  betokening  strength  of  will.  Her  nature,  too 
■  pliant  and  clinging  for  the  role  of  leadership  in  society,  which  so  well 

'  M/e  ofJosiak  Quincy,  by  his  sou  Edmund  Qnincy.  ^-^  . 
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became  her  sister,  Mva.  Hamilton,  had  yet  a  firmness  that  promised  full 
development  tlirough  her  affections.  She  had  spent  the  winter  in  New 
York,  and  was  present  at  the  nuptials  of  Josiah  Qiiiuey  and  Miss  Morton 
in  June,  then  returned  to  her  home  in  Albany,  attended  by  her  lover,  who 
sought  an  immediate  interview  with  General  Schuyler,  asking  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  in  marrif^a 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  man  of  Schuyler's  sagacity  should  have  hesi- 
tated about  consigning  his  lovely  daughter  to  the  care  of  a  volatile,  head- 
strong youth  of  twenty-two,  whatever  his  prospects  and  possibilities,  and 
he  refused  to  consider  the  question  until  the  aspirant  should  slacken  his 
pace  to  the  sober  rate  befitting  a  steady-going  married  man.  Morton 
pressed  his  suit,  and  finally  Schuyler  forbade  him  the  house,  ordering 
him  to  attempt  no  communication  with  his  daughter. 

"  Come  into  the  library,"  said  the  austere  father  to  the  blushing  Corne- 
lia a  few  minutes  after  his  abrupt  dismissal  of  her  suitor,  and  led  the 
way,  the  maiden  following  demurely.  When  she  had  dropped  upon  a 
stool  at  his  feet,  Schuyler  related  what  had  transpired  between  himself 
and  young  Morton,  adding,  "  Promise  me  that  henceforward  you  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Washington  Morton,  either  by  word  or  letter."  "  I 
cannot,  sir,"  was  her  quick  response.  "  What !  do  you  mean  to  disobey 
me  ? "  "I  mean  that  I  cannot  bind  myself  by  any  such  pledge  as  you 
name^and  —  and — I  will  not." 

We  will  pass  from  this  scene  to  one  a  few  weeks  later.  The  hour  was 
midnight.  The  lights  had  long  since  been  extinguished  in  the  Schuyler 
mansion,  and  silence  reigned  throughout  the  city  of  Albany,  unbroken  by 
voice  or  footstep.  Presently  two  figures,  wrapped  in  cloaks,  were  moving 
swiftly  along  the  deserted  streets.  One  was  of  fine  princely  bearing,  the 
other  lithe  and  graceful.  In  front  of  the  Schuyler  mansion  they  paused ; 
a  signal  was  given,  and  a  window  was  gently  and  slowly  raised ;  one  of  the 
gentlemen  threw  up  a  rope  which  was  caught ;  a  rope  ladder  was  drawn 
up,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  was  again  lowered  ;  the  gentle- 
man pulled  forcibly  to  ascertain  that  it  was  securely  fastened,  and  Cornelia 
Schuyler  accomplished  her  descent  in  safety.  In  a  few  moments  they 
had  reached  the  shore  of  the  Hudson,  where  a  little  boat  was  in  waiting, 
and  as  they  landed  upon  the  opposite  bank  a  pair  of  fine  horses  were 
pawing  the  earth  impatiently.  The  lady  was  lifted  upon  one  of  them, 
her  gallant  cavalier  mounted  the  other,  and,  bidding  adieu  to  the  friends 
who  had  assisted  in  the  escapade,  they  rode  towards  the  rising  sun. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  miles  distant  was  the  ancient  towu  of  Stock- 
bridge,  and  straightway  to  the  home  of  Judge  Tlieodore  Sedgwick  they 
!d,  who  was  the  common  and  intimate  friend   of  both   parties. 
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Presenting  themselves  before  that  excellent  magistrate,  who  is  said  to 
have  doubted  at  first  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  the  lunaways  told  the 
story  of  their  romance  and  liight.  Of  course  there  was  but  one  thing  to 
do.  The  clergyman  of  tlie  town  was  summoned  to  the  judicial  mansion, 
and  the  handsome  twain  made  one  flesh  with  all  convenient  dispatch. 
This  wedding  occurred  on  the  8th  of  October,  1797.  It  was  some  time 
before  General  Schuyler  could  bring  himself  into  a  forgiving  temper,  but 
he  loved  his  daughter,  and  in  tlie  end  submitted  with  as  good  graj^e  as  he 
could  muster  to  what  he  could  not  help.^ 

The  elder  brother  of  Mrs.  Quincy  and  Washington  Morton  was  Jacob 
Morton,  a  prominent  public  character  in  New  York  City  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  He  was  a  gmduate  of  Prince- 
ton, and  a  lawyer  by  profession.  Other 
employments,  however,  diverted  !iis 
attention  from  practice  at  the  bii 
He  held  municipal  offices  of  trust  for 
so  long  a  series  of  years  that  he  became 
almost  as  familiar  to  the  ejes  of  New 
York  as  the  City  Hall  itself,  and  si 
strong  was  his  hold  upon  the  popuhr  / 
regard,  that  no  change  in  politics  evei  | 
disturbed  his  position.  He  i^dsa, 
tleman  in  breeding  iis  well  is  politics  | 
of  the  school  of  Washington,  a  Fedei-  ^^ 
alist  of  the  deepest  dye  —  of  fine  pres 
ence,erect  carnage, alert  air.and  coidiu  (h.  .ici    i       rij.  iMonnj 

manners,  with  powdered  hair  and  alw  ays  in  faultlessly  elegant  costume. 
For  thirty  years  or  more  he  wa.'*  major-general  of  the  first  division  of  the 
State  militia  of  New  York.  He  mained  a  great  beauty  in  1791,  Cath- 
arine, the  daughter  of  Carey  Ludlow ,  and  the  Ludlow  mansion  on  State 
Street   subsequently   became  his  lesideuce   and  for  a  full  quarter  of  a 

'  John  Morton,  an  emiuent  nipri^hmit  of  New  York  Llity,  was  one  of  the  Coiiimittee  of 
One  Hundred,  mv\  a  delegate  to  wooiid  Now  Voik  Coiifiiess  ;  he  was  styled  the  "Rebel 
Banker"  on  aeeonnt  of  th*  large  sniiis  of  inoiiBy  he  loaneil  tj>  the  Continental  Congress,  all 
of  whieh  was  lost.  He  retired  to  MoiTiHtowii  during  thw  war.  (See  Vol.  II.  156.}  He  had 
eight  children  :  1.  Jacob,  niaiTievl  Catliai-ine  Ludlow,  and  left  a  large  family  of  children,  who 
are  allied  with  some  of  the  iiiinci[«il  iHUiilies  of  the  city  ;  2.  John  ;  8.  Andrew  ;  4.  Maiy  Mar- 
garet,  died  young  ;  5.  Malpirct ;  6.  EliBiheth,  niaiTJed  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy  ;  7.  WHaliington, 
married  Cornelia  Schuyler  ;  8.  Geoif^  t'larlte.  Coiiielia  Sclinyli'i'  Morton  died  in  1807,  and 
her  husbaiul,  lo  disaiiwle  tlie  passionalo  affliction  into  which  lie  was  plungfd  Ijy  her  death, 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  also  diifd  in  1810.  The  Sthnyler  manaou,  see  p.  146  (Vol.  U.),  tho 
smne  of  this  rainantic  «|iisoilp,  was  visited  in  1879  liy  a  lady  frain  England,  a  near  rela- 
tivp  of  llni^yne,  wlio  as  a  niisoDW'  of  war  received  diatingnislied  hospitality  within  its 
walls  [„  1777, 
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century  was  the  center  of  fashion,  intellect,  and  refinement.  It  was  im- 
mensely large,  containing  twenty-six  aiiartments  besides  servants' rooms. 
It  Lad  a  double  stairway  in  front  of  tlie  door,  with  the  elaborate  iron  rail- 
ing so  fashionable  at  that  time  ;  also  carved  oak  chimney- pieces  and  wain- 
scoting imported  from  England.  Large  bushes  of  sweet-brier  were  tmineil 
over  the  porch.  When  Lafayette  was  in  this  country  in  1824  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  grand  ball  given  in  his  honor.^ 

1  Carey  Ladlow  bought  the  property  in  1768  —  ii  lot  fifty-two  fi-et  front  eiteniliiigthrongh 
to  Pfail  Street  —  for  which  he  jiaid  £  1.080.  Wlien  tlic  war  hp^an,  in  1 776,  he  left  with  liis 
bmily  for  Eni^lnnd,  remaining  until  1784.  On  lii»  return  he  livcil  itj  Front  Street,  erecting 
the  house  of  the  sketch,  and  removing  to  it  in  1792.  It  wus  sheltercl  by  a  fine  growth  of 
trees,  thi'ee  hundred  in  all,  planted  by  his  order  r)ii  State  Street  and  the  Batter)'.  The  view 
of  the  bay  was  superb  from  the  littla  balcony  ovei'  the  front  door.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ludlow  in  1807  the  house  became  the  property  of  liia  widow,  ami  afterwards  that  of  her 
daughter,  Mra.  Morton.  Carey  Lndlow  was  the  grand.son  of  Gahriel  Ludlow,  who  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Kev.  Joseph  Haumer,  D.  D.,  and  came  to  New  York  City  in  1694,  and  who 
was  tlie  eighth  in  descent  from  William  Ludlow  of  Hill  Dcvei^ll,  Wiltshire,  EngUnd,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Luiilows,  who  for  nearly  two  centuries  have  formed  a  substantial  element  of  the 
wealthy  and  iniluenlial  population  of  New  York,  descended  from  the  oldest  gentry  in  the 
kingdom  ot  Great  Britain,  and  their  pedigree  is  remarkably  clear  and  distinct.  It  may  be 
traced  on  one  side  without  a  break  to  Edward  1.  of  England  (in  1272)  ami  his  second  wife, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Philip  til.  of  France,  through  their  son  Thoma«,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  and 
his  daughter  Mai^ret  Plantagenet,  who  married  John,  third  lx)rd  Segrave.  Elizabelli, 
daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Segrave,  married  the  fourth  Lord  Mowbray,  whose  eldest  daugh- 
ter married  tlie  tliird  Lord  Delawarr.  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  latter  married  the  third 
Lord  West,  whose  son  was  the  seventh  Lord  Delawarr  ;    his  great -gi'anddaught«r  n 


Lord  Windsor,  whose  daughter 
of  Hill  Deverell,  Wiltshire,  the 
William  Ludlow,  before  men- 
Sir  Edmund  Ludlow,  Kt.,  was 
of  Edmund  Ludlow,  the  regi- 
great-grandfather  of  Gabriel, 
in  \m.—Bnrke  ^  Hali^nfa  Ma. 
Gabriel  Ludlow,  the  lirat  in 
dren :  1.  Haumer,  2.  Martha, 
6.  Gabriel,  7.  Frances  S.,  8-  Wil- 
Hary,  12.  Elizabeth,  13.  Thomas. 
Hary  Corbett,  and  their  childi'en 
Sarah  married  EichanI  Morris  ; 
Gabriel  married  Miss  Williams, 
J.  G.  Bogart,  and  daughter  Ann  mam 
Mary  Gouvernenr,  whose  son  William 
children,  the  eighth  of  whom,  Thomas  W., 


Edith   married  George  Lndlow 
fourth  in  the  direct  descent  from 
rioned.     George  Ludlow's  son, 
by  his  first  wife  the  grandfather 
le  and  by  h  a  seco  d  wife,  the 
who  settled        New  York  City 
G      Coll     Fa     I    Anhivea. 
N  w    ■i     k    had  U    -teen  chil- 
3  tl   ol   th  4  Hen  y  5  Sarah, 
I  an     9    Ma  j    10    Ha  mer,  11 
(4)     He    -v     L  dl  w     maiiieil 
n  be  -ed    th  rteen     of    uhom 
Ma  V    n  ar   ed    Peter   Goel.-t 
m<  I  ose    la  ghte     Mar)    married 

Lioikliolsl  Li\njgston  W  d  Irani  inained 
lie  daughter  of  Kobert  Moms  and  lefl  ten 
■led    Mary  Bettner,  and  their  sen,  Thomas 


W.,  married  his  cousin.  Miss  Cariiochan  ;  and  Thomas  married  Mary,  danghler  of  Wdliam 
Ludlow,  leaving  a  daughter  and  two  sons. 

(6)  Gabriel,  sixth  child  of  Gabriel  Ludlow  (the  first  in  New  York),  married,  (1)  Frances, 
daughter  of  George  Duncan,  (2)  Elizabeth  Crommelin;  among  his  numerous  children.  Gabriel 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  Gulian  Vcrplanck,  whose  son  Gabriel  V.  married  EliiaU'tli  Huntc^r, 
and  their  son,  Edward  H.,  a  well-known  citizeu  of  the  [.leseiit  time,  monied  Elizahetli,  dangh- 
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Meanwhile  the  gentle,  unassuming,  and  melancholy  Louis  Philippe 
d'Orleans,  after  wandering  through  Germany,  teaching  geometry  among 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  suffering  all  manner  of  hardships,  had, 
through  the  generous  pecuniary  aid  of  Gouvemeur  Morris  —  who  placed 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  his  credit  in  London  —  reached  New  York ; 
and  his  two  brothers,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  and  the  Count  de 
Beaujolais  soon  joined  hini,  Morris  immediately  wrote  to  his  banker  in 
New  York,  giving  the  young  prince  unlimited  credit  while  he  should  re- 
main in  the  United  States.  This  was  accepted  in  modest  sums  only,  but 
the  whole  amount  of  indebtedness  afterwards  paid  to  Morris  and  his  heirs 
amounted  to  somewhat  over  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  The  tJiree  broth- 
ers traveled  on  horseback  in  1798,  attended  by  a  single  servant,  to  see 
the  interior  of  the  United  States,  but  were  in  New  York  during  the 
winter  following,  and  frequent  guests  of  Hamilton  and  others,  as  well  as 
of  Morris  at  his  home  in  Morrisania  —  after  his  return  from  Europe  in 
December. 

The  Duke  of  Kent,  son  of  Geoi^  III.,  and  father  of  Queen  Victoria, 
was  in  New  York  at  the  same  time,  and  the  recipient  of  many  distin- 
guished civilities  from  the  leading  families.  John  Singleton  Copley, 
afterwards  Lord  Lyndhurst,  son  of  the  celebrated  portrait-painter  of  that 
name,  was  also  in  the  city.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston,  but  had  been 
carried  an  infant  to  England  about  two  years  before  the  war.  He  was 
now  twenty-four,  a  somewhat  tall,  thin,  pale,  blue-eyed  young  man,  of 
quiet  habits,  and  tranquil  and  decidedly  elegant  manners.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  attended  a  dinner  given  by  Louis  Philippe  at  his  modest  lodgings, 
where  one  half  the  guests  were  seated  upon  the  side  of  the  bed  for  want 
of  room  to  place  chairs  elsewhere. 

Among  all  the  Europeans  of  distinction,  however,  who  were  f^ted  by 

ter  of  Hon.  Edward  P.  Livingston,  Lion tEtiant- Governor  of  New  York  ;  George  D.  married 
Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  Duncan,  and  became  Cliief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Neiv 
Brunswiuk  after  the  Revolution,  and  one  of  his  dangliters  marrieiJ  Richard  Harrison  ;  and 
Daniel,  a  wealthy  banker  who  owned  a  country-seat  at  Baretto's  Point  on  the  East  Kiver, 
whence  he  drove  to  Wall  Street  four-in-hand  every  day,  whose  wifw  was  Arabella,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Duncan,  and  whose  children  were,  1.  Harriet,  married  George  Wriglit, 
2.  Daniel,  3.  Robert,  married  Mary  Pc-ters,  4.  Dr.  Edward  G.,  married  Mary  Lewis  —  giind- 
daughter  of  Francis  and  Elijabeth  Lndlow  Lewis,  and  great-grand  daughter  of  Governor 
Morgan  Lewis —  and  their  daughter  Susan  M.  married  J.  Kramy  Warner. 

(8)  William,  fourth  son  of  Gabriel  Lndlow  (the  lirst  in  New  York),  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  George  Duncan  ;  hia  children  numbered  twelve,  of  wham  was  Tarey  Ludlow,  projector  of 
the  mansion  on  State  Street  as  illustrated  m  our  text 

(13)  Thomas,  the  youngest  of  the  thirteen  children  of  Gabriel  Ludlow  (the  first  in  New 
York),  married  Catharine  L  Roux  and  their  daughter  Sarah  married  Abraham  Ogden,  of 
whose  eleven  children,  Catharine  inaninl  \bi|Hh  Hainiiiond  Ueitrude  married  Joshua 
Waddington,  and  Maigai-etta  marriel  Dan  1  B    Ogden 
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the  citizens  of  New  York  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  none  re- 
ceived greater  honor  than  Kosciuszko,  the  accomplished  Pole,  who  in  the 
exercise  of  dictatorial  power  recently  conferred  upon  him  by  his  country- 
men rivaled  his  great  American  contemporsiry  in  the  vigor  and  integrity 
of  his  conduct.  He  came  fresh  from  the  rigors  of  a  St.  Petersbuig  prison 
in  the  autumn  of  1797,  having  proudly  declined  all  testimonials  of  Russian 
favor  from  the  new  emperor,  who  gave  him  his  freedom  immediately  upon 
the  death  of  Catharine,  "  He  seeuis  astonished  at  tlie  homage  he  receives, 
and  sees  a  brother  in  every  man  who  la  the  friend  of  liberty,"  wrote  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt,  who  had  been  in  America  already 
some  three  years,  and  who  was  in  New  York  at  the  time  of  Kosciuszko's 
arrival,  meeting  the  Pole  first  at  the  house  of  General  Gates.  The  Po- 
lish author,  poet,  and  statesman,  Count  Niemecwicz,  who  had  fought 
with  Kosciuszko,  and  afterwards  shared  his  imprisonment  in  Russia,  was 
Ilia  companion  on  the  journey  to  this  country. 

The  learning  and  culture  of  the  handsome  Count  Niemcewicz,  not  less 
than  the  grandeur  of  his  sentiments  and  captivating  manners,  rendered  him 
a  peculiarly  interesting  personage.  Like  Kosciuszko,  he  was  descended 
from  a  noble  Lithuanian  family,  and  had  been  educated  in  the  military 
academy  of  Warsaw  ;  but  he  strove  rather  to  make  the  leading  ideas  of 
the  liberal  reform  party  popular  by  his  writings  in  prose  and  verse  than 
by  the  sword.  He  was  forty  years  of  age,  two  years  younger  than  Kos- 
ciuszko. It  was  not  long  before  he  had  seen  the  beauty,  intellect,  and  re- 
finement of  the  New  York  social  world,  for  the  dinners  and  entertainments 
of  Governor  Jay,  of  Hamilton,  and  of  many  others  were  of  as  freq^uent 
occurrence  as  in  the  time  of  Washington's  residence  in  the  city.  And 
his  appreciation  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  he  chose  a  wife  there- 
from. The  lady  was  Susan,  daughter  of  Peter  Van  Bnigh  and  Mary  Alex- 
ander Livingston,  and  widow  of  John  Kean  —  a  member  of  Congress 
who  died  in  1795  —  the  first  cousin  of  Mrs.  Jay  and  of  Lady  Kitty  Diier, 
Mrs.  Kean  had  purchased  "  Liberty  Hall,"  the  beautiful  conutry-seat  of  her 
uncle.  Governor  livingston,  and  taken  up  her  residence  there ;  which 
after  her  marriage  to  Count  Niemcewicz  became  once  more  the  center  of 
attraction  for  scholars,  statesmen,  and  celebrities.^ 

1  See  (Vol.  n,)  p.  SI,  forsketchof  "  Liberty  Hnll."  The  "  mantle  ofproprictorsliipreRts  at 
present  upon  the  shonlilers  of  Colonel  John  Kean,  tlie  ffronilaon  of  Che  Countess  Niemcewicz, 
great-grand  .nephew  of  Governor  Livingston,  and  bnither-hi-law  of  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  late 
Secretary  of  State." — The  Homes  of  America,  by  Mrs,  Martha  J.  Lamb,  p.  97,  After  Napoleon's 
invasion  of  Poland  in  1807,  Count  Niemcewicz  returned  to  Warsaw,  and  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  senate  ;  with  the  anncxatiuti  of  liis  native  counti^  to  Russia  he  became  president 
of  the  committee  on  the  new  constitution,  in  the  autltorahip  of  which  he  took  a  prominent 
part     During  the  Revolution  of  1830  lie  wielded  great  influence,  and  in  his  capacity  of  SB 
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The  yellow  fever  appeareil  in  the  city  very  suddenly  in  the  summer  of 
1798,  and  many  were  seized  with  it  before  they  had  heard  of  its 
presence.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  cases  reported  in  the  month  of  "*"" 
August  proved  fatal.  The  horror  of  the  situation  was  {greatly  increased 
by  the  alarm  of  the  country  people,  who  ceased  hriiiging  their  pnKhice  to 
market.  The  relief  committee  appealed  through  the  newspapers  for  sup- 
plies of  poultry  and  small  meats,  so  iieeessary  to  both  sick  aiul  well,  an 
appeal  which  met  with  a  bounteous  response.  The  number  of  deaths 
registered  in  a  very  brief  time  was  two  thousand  and  eighty-six.  There 
had  been  a  few  cases  in 
1796andinl797,biithith- 
erto  no  such  dreadful  visi- 
tation as  this  of  1798.  Busi- 
ness was  suspended,  and 
school  sand  churches  closed. 
Washington  Square,  pur- 
chased for  a  burial-place  by 
the  cfjrpoTfitioii  in  1796,  be- 
came a  jiotter'a  field  indeed, 
and  not  only  strangers  and 
common  people  but  many 
persons  of  note  were  buried 
within  its  limits. 

A  lai^e  body  of  physi- 
cians and  citizens  was  del- 
egated to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  pestilence 
after  tlie  danger  was  over, 
and  various  prtjpositioiiB 
for  supplying  the  city  with 
wholesome  water  were  dis- 
cussed. Tlie  Bronx  River,  in  Westchester,  was  surveyed  by  an  engineer, 
but  the  corporation  shrunk  from  the  enormous  expense- — ^ estimated  at 
one  million  of  dollars  — of  obtaining  water  from  that  source. 

The  electioneering  campaign  had  been  opened  with  great  vigor  in  the 

lary  drew  np  the  reaohition  which  «xpell*d  tli«  Eomanoff  family  from  the  throne  ot  Poland. 
Among  his  principal  works  his  Historical  Sunga  of  the  Poles,  with  liistoviful  sketclies  (War- 
SAV,  1816)  set  to  muaic,  atlaiiKHl  immense  populaiity  ;  in  Lri  mid  Sarah,  or  LelUirs  of  Palish 
Jews,  he  picture!  tlie  pecnlinr  morul  ami  intellectual  uonilition  of  the  Jews  of  Polanil ;  his  his- 
toiy  of  the  Heiim  of  Sf^mund  ITL.  his  Inilliant  liistori.al  novel,  John  of  Teiiezj/H.  and  his 
fables  and  tales  in  the  style  of  U  Fontaine  are  all  admirable  ;  but  bis  eulogy  ou  KosciusKko 
ha;  p!ii|.r:dly  been  esteemed  his  niaster|>ieee. 
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spring  of  this  year,  and  John  Jay  was  in  the  end  re-elected  governor  of  the 
State  by  a  triumphant  majority  over  Chancellor  Livingston.  Tho 
Republicans  made  no  nomination  for  lieutenant-governor,  generally 
concnrring  in  the  support  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  who  was  pereonally 
popular  ill  all  parts  of  the  State.  His  carei;r  wa.s  but  just  unfolding,  as 
it  were,  and  we  shall  find  him  in  subsequent  years  engaged  in  all  manner 
of  enterprises  and  labors  for  the  promotion  of  education  and  science,  and 
the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  State.' 

Tlie  State  officers,  in  addition  .to  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor, 
were  Lewis  A.  Scott,  secretary,  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  attorney -gen  oral, 
Gemrd  Bancker,  treasurer,  Samuel  Jones,  coniptrtjller,  Simeon  Tie.  Witt, 
surveyor-general,  David  S.  Jones,  private  secretary  to  the  governor, 
Jasper  Hopper,  deputy-secretary  of  the  State,  and  Robert  Hunter,  com- 
missioner of  military  stores.  The  council  of  appointment  in  1798  con- 
sisted of  Governor  Jay,  ex-officio,  Thomas  Morris,  Leonard  Gaitscvoort, 
Ambrose  Spencer,  and  Andrew  Onderdonk. 

The  year  which  succeeded  the  election  was  one  of  unsurpassed  political 
excitement  in  the  United  States  ;  but  in  no  State  was  party  heat  more 
intense  than  in  New  York.  All  the  old  animosities  generated  in  1788 
burst  from  their  smothered  confinement  into  aflame.  Dispatches  coming 
from  the  American  envoys  in  France,  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Gerry, 
announcing  the  total  failure  of  their  mission  of  peace,  startled  the  whole 
country;  they  had  been  informed  both  privately  and  officially  that  nego- 
tiations must  remain  in  abeyance  until  money  was  paid  into  the  French 
treasury  by  the  Americans.     TallejTand  wanted  some  $  250,000  for  his 

'  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon  nnd  lieutenant-governor,  liorn  1764,  died  1839,  was 
n  soldier,  a  patriot,  a  philantliro|ii9t  and  n  Christian,  a  man  giBntly  roBiiwtpd  and  Moved 
by  his  ooDtemporaries.  He  was  the  fifth  in  lineal  desuent  from  the  original  Jiatroon,  nnd 
founder  of  Rensaelaerswick.  (See  Vol.  I.  49,  61,  62,  205.)  His  fatlicr  was  Stephen  Vnn 
Eensaelaer,  who  died  i]i  1769,  nnd  his  mother  was  Catlmrine,  diiiightcr  of  Philip  Livingaton, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (see  Vol.  I.  598,  7.18),  who  marriod  for  her  second 
hoshand  the  Rev.  Eilardus  Westerlo  of  Albany.  Tlins  Liontenant-Govenioj-  Van  Kensselner 
was  the  cousin  of  Mrs.  .iay,  as  well  as  the  brather-in-lnw  of  Mrs.  Hamilton.  He  married  (1) 
Margaret,  daughter  of  General  Philip  Schiiyh-r,  who  had  one  Bon,  Stephen,  proprietor  of  the 
manorial  estate,  married  Harriet  E.  Bayanl ;  (2)  Cornelia  Patterson,  whoso  children  vnv. 
William  P.,  married  (1)  Eliaa  P.  Rogers,  (2)  Sarah  Rogers ;  Philip,  manied  Mary  Tallmadge  ; 
Catharine,  married  Goavemeur  Morris  Wilkins  ;  Eev.  Cortlnndt,  married  Catharine  Ledyard 
Cogswell ;  Henry,  married  Mary  Ray  King  ;  Alexander  ;  Westerlo  ;  Cornelia  P.,  married  Mr. 
Tambull  ;  Eupheniia  White,  manie<l  John  Church  Cruger. 

Philip  Van  Rensselaer,  only  brother  of  the  ])atn>nn,  born  I7fiB,  for  many  years  mayor  of 
Albany,  nmrrieil  Ann,  daughter  of  I.ieuteiinnt-Rovr.nior  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt.  Eli/alletli, 
only  sister  of  the  |«troon,  born  178B.  married,  Jnlin  Bradstreet  fii-hnyler,  the  gi'andfathe]'  of 
Mr.  John  Schuyler  of  New  York  City  ;  {'i)  John  IJlinxker,  wliosu  only  daughter  uuirricd 
Cornelius  Vau  Rensselaer. 
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[ivivatB  (lispositl;  and  the  Dii-ectoiy  would  listen  to  propositions  only 
iiftev  Z  13,000,000,  or  thereabouts,  had  beuu  loanud  or  donated  !  Tallfy- 
raiid  intimated  that  the  penalty  fit'  refusal  would  l>e  war.  "  War  Im 
it,  then  !"  exelainied  I'hiekiiey.  "  Millions  I'or  defense,  sir,  but  not  a  ceut. 
|{ir  tribute ! " 

Vijviirous  measures  were  lit  onee  adopted  by  Congress  for  the  raisinjr  of 
;iii  anny.  President  Adams  appointed  Wusbini^ton  connnander-m-eluef 
wlio  accepted  and  nude  Hamilton  his  seond  in  command. 

To  check  an  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  also 
to  |iut  a  stop  to  interference  from  Ibi-eign  powei'S  in  the  internal  regula- 
tions and  (Mjlicy  of  America,  Congress  during  this  session  passed  several 
acts  which  caused  the  aihninistration  of  Adams  to  be  stigmatized  in  the 
severest  tcrm.s.  The  country  swarmed  with  French  spies  and  alien 
fugitives  from  justice,  who  aided  by  ambitious  politicians,  were  employed 
in  reviling  the  authorities  and  stirring  up  strife.  In  the  event  of  a  war 
tJic  miseliief  would  be  a]ipalling.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  were 
piiijected  as  a  system  of  defense,  and  even  before  their  passage  revealed 
their  woi-tli  through  the  flight  of  some  of  the  most  notorious  disturhers 
of  the  peaca     IJut  they  soon  became  excessively  impopular. 

The  joy  was  great  in  America  at  hearing  of  the  release  of  Lafayette 
from  the  Austrian  dungeon  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  confined.  Con- 
grus.^  had  already  apprejiriated  to  the  pecuniary  relief  of  his  family  the 
full  amount  of  his  pay  as  a  major-general  in  the  American  service.  But 
pleasurable  emotions  of  any  cbai'acter  Were  of  short  duration  while  war, 
with  all  its  complications  and  horrors,  seemed  approaching  with  such 
appalling  certainty.  Governor  Jay  convened  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature in  the  month  of  August,  at  Albany,  to  take  measures  for  fortifying  the 
harbor  of  New  York ;  %  1,200,000  was  appropriated,  the  sum  to  go  towards 
liquidating  the  Revolutionary  lialauce  due  from  the  State  to  the  geiiend 
goveiument  —  according  to  the  offer  of  Congress  —  and  a  further  sum  was 
voted  for  the  purchase  of  arms. 

The  sentiment  of  the  country  concerning  war  was  variable.  It  might 
bring  about  an  intimate  alliance  with  Great  Britain  which  was  exceed- 
ingly distastel'ul  to  even  tJie  great  mass  of  the  Federalists.  Some  be- 
lieved that  the  British  government  would  be  overthrown  within  two  years. 
Others  ridiculed  sucli  an  idea.  The  Aurora  and  other  organs  of  the 
llepublicans  boldly  declared  it  better  to  pay  the  money  demanded  by 
Fiance  than  to  run  the  risk  of  war.  Why  not  purchase  peace  of  the 
French  nation  as  well  as  that  of  the  Indians  and  Algerines  ?  But  the 
impulse  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  America  was  overwhelming.  Petitions 
against  any  hostile  preparations  were  followed  by  addresses  to  the  Presi-     ^-~.  . 
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dent  from  all  parts  of  i.lie  country  iii  support  of  liis  policy.  Vice-Presi- 
deut  Jefl'ersou  as  president  ol'  llio  Senate  beciinie  seriously  alarmed,  and 
wrote  to  MadisoD  that  several  of  the  prominent  llepublicau  senators  had 
"gone  over  to  the  war-hawks." 

A  s  bsc   pt  on  was  opened  in  the  jti-incipal  towns  of  the  Union  to  raise 

ea  s  f  b  lling  and  equipping  additional  ships  of  war.  Even  in  the 
1  en     fa  y  of  Cincinnati  a  sum  was  subscribed  towards  a  galley  for 

!  e  d  f  he  Mississippi  River. 

Unalle  to  make  any  effectual  combined  resistance  to  these  measures 
lor  defense,  the  baffled  and  astounded  leaders  of  the  O]ipositiou  each 
did  what  he  could  after  his  own  fashion,  Albert  Gallatin's  strong  p.iint 
\i"as  the  dependence  of  the  revenue  on  commerce,  A  war  wouhl  (hy  up 
that  resource.  Edwai'd  Li\'ingston  adopted  the  policy  of  voting  fur  the 
highest  sums  proposed  for  whatever  military  objects,  hoping  to  frig!]t«n 
the  people  by  the  expense.  Such  was  the  warmth  of  party  feeling 
that  violent  personal  assaults  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Edward 
livingston  hail  been  re-elected  to  Congress  in  the  spring  by  a  majority 
nearly  as  large  as  that  whicli  placed  John  Jay  for  the  second  time  in  the 
governor's  chaii'.  Shortly  afterward  the  young  men  of  New  York  met 
to  concert  an  address  of  approbation  to  President  Adams.  In  Tht  Argus, 
edited  by  Greeidcaf,  appeared  the  next  day  a  paragraph  ridiculing 
the  meeting.  The  asseniblt^e  was  styled  the  "  Youth  of  the  City," 
and  the  writer  went  on  to  say:  "Colonel  Nicholas  Fish,  a  stripling  of 
about  forty-eight  yeai'S,  was  made  chairman,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
green  years,  is  said  to  have  acquitted  himself  with  all  the  juilgnient 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  i'ull  gi'own  We  also  hear 
that  master  Jemmy  Jones,  another  boy  not  quite  sixty,  graced  the  assem- 
bly with  his  presence ;  what  pleasure  it  must  affoit!  b)  the  sinceie  fi tends 
of  America  to  observe  the  rising  generation  thus  early  zealous  in  its 
country's  cause  111" 

Mr.  James  Jones,  the  object  of  this  satire,  was  not  jireseiit  at  the 
meeting,  and  in  great  indignatiou  called  njmn  the  printer  and  exacted 
from  him  a  disclosuie  of  the  name  of  the  author.  It  pro\ed  to  lie  Judge 
Brockhnlst  Livingston,  the  brotlier  of  Mrs.  Jay.  During  the  same  after- 
noon Mr.  Jones,  while  walking  on  the  Battery  with  Mr  Hendeison,  met 
Judge  Livingston  promenading  with  his  wife  and  otheis  and  asked  to 
speak  with  him  aside.  Livingston  immediately  complied  with  the  le 
quest,  and  Jones  inquired  if  he  wnit^  the  otfeniive  iiai-^i^ph  Li\ings- 
ton  said  that  he  did  write  the  para^T.iph,  but  nieiint  no  harm,  tioi  should 
he  be  offended  if  any  one  took  the  like  libeitj  with  luin  A  few  moie 
words  passed,  when  Jones  attempted  to  seize  Mi   Ln  iii^iton  by  the  nose. 
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and  gave  him  several  strokes  witli  liis  caue.  Mr.  Henderson  interfered, 
iind  prevented  furtiier  violence.  But  a  challenge  followed,  and  a  duel, 
in  which  Mr.  Jones  was  killed.  It  was  an  event  which  produced  great 
e."ccitemeiit  at  the  time,  and  one  which  left  on  Judge  Livingston's  mind  a 
gloom  fi-om  which  he  never  recovered,  although  afterward  rewarded  for 
his  party  services  hy  high  political  preferment. 

Edward  Livingston  achieved  national  fame  by  the  conspicuous  elo- 
q\ience  and  vigor  of  his  opposition  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  Hia 
speech  on  the  21st  of  June  was  printed  upon  satin,  and  reached  all 
classes,  producing  a  thrilling  effect.  Hamilton  himself  no  sooner  saw 
tJie  Sedition  Bill  in  print  than  he  wrote  a  letter  of  admonition  and  criti- 
cism. He  thought  it  exceedingly  exceptioiiahle,  and  feared  it  might  pro- 
duce civil  war.  "Let  us  not  establish  tyranny,"  he  said.  "Energy  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  violence." 

The  precautions  deemed  necessary  against  French  invasion  and  a 
slave  insuirection  e\(,ited  angiy  opposition  Appropriations  were  made, 
but  the  minority  denied  any  danger  whatevei  from  invasion,  and  ridi- 
culed as  visionaiy  the  idea  of  an  insuiiectiun,  complaining  loudly  at 
the  same  time  of  the  vast  discretion  giieu  the  Pi'esident.  The  news- 
papers attacked  the  government,  statesmen,  citizens,  and  each  other  in  a 
style  of  vulgdi  feiocity  The  epithets  of  lome  liar  scoundrel,  and  villain 
were  bandied  about  between  the  editoi  th  t  th  least  ceremony. 
Although  the  power  and  influence  of  the  p  ta  h  1  ,  and  its  impor- 
tance as  a  political  agent,  has  mateiially  n  d  n  that  period,  yet 
the  effect  which  any  indiMdual  journal  an  p  d  las  very  greatly 
diminished  A  newspaper  then  penetiated  t  1  ^]  t  where  no  other 
printed  sheet,  in  a  multitude  of  lu'.tances,  ever  appeared.  Thus  its  false- 
hoods and  its  calumnies  were  uncontradicted,  and  produced  the  effect  of 
sober  truth  At  piesent  the  mischief  that  can  be  done  by  misrepresenta- 
tion is  conipai'atively  limited,  since  detection  and  exposure  are  always 
hovering  in  its  wake.  New  York  sustained  the  ablest  daily  Federal  paper 
in  the  country,  first  issued  on  the  9th  of  December,  1793,  and  called  The 
Minf,rva,,  its  editor  being  the  distinguished  lexicographer,  Noah  Webster. 
With  it  was  connected  The.  Herald,  a  semi-weekly  paper,  made  up  with- 
out recoinposition  for  country  circulation,  the  first  of  that  character,  of 
wiiich  now  nearly  every  daily  has  its  weekly  or  semi-weekly  edition  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way.  The  name  of  the  paper  was  shortly  changed 
from  Minerva  to  Commercial  Advertiser,  which  it  still  bears,  and  the 
semi-weekly  edition  was  called  The  New  York  Spectatffr  instead  of 
Herald. 

Noah  Webster  was  foity  years  of  ^e  in  1798,  tall,  slender,  graceful. 
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with  keen  gray  eyea  aud  sharply  cut  features,  auj  was  remarkable  for  liis 
erect  walk  and  perfection  of  iieatneas  in  dress.  He  was  never  seen  on 
the  street  without  a  broad  bat  aud  a  loug  cue.  The  first  publisheis  of 
The  Commercial  Advertiser  were  George  Buiice  and  Co. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Bouaparte's  fleet  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile 
was  received  in  New  York  with  open  joy  ou  the  part  of  the  Federalists, 
and  with  ill-concealed  vexation  by  the  Opposition.  It  was  the  first 
English  victory  for  a  quarter  of  a  centviiy  wliicli  had  been  thus  welcomed. 
Some  one  remai'ked,  in  the  presence  of  Greenlciif,  with  surprise  upon  the 
quick  voyage  of  an  English  vessel  just  aiTived  in  the  harbor.  "  It  is  not 
at  all  sni'prisiiig,  sir,"  was  the  sharp  retoil  "  This  country  has  been 
drawing  nearer  to  Gi'eat  Bntain  ever  since  the  ti'eaby  was  i-atified,  and 
of  course  vessels  will  Jiave  shorter  passages." 

Meanwhile  AaroTi  ISurr  had  been  maturing  plans  to  extricate  New  York 
from  the  hands  of  Hamilton  and  the  Federalists.  His  fii'st  step  was  to  secure 
his  own  election  to  the  Assembly.  He  took  great  care  in  all  his  movements 
to  shape  trifling  matters  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  certain  results  upon 
the  minds  of  men  whose  partisan  feelings  were  weak  and  easily  influenced. 
He  would  go  to  some  country  member  who  was  panting  with  desii*  per- 
haps to  hear  his  own  voice  in  the  Chamber,  or  to  show  his  constituents 
his  name  in  the  newspaper,  and  ask  him  to  introduce  a  resolution,  or  do 
some  other  formal  busijieas  that  would  flatter  his  sense  of  personal  ciin- 
sequence.  He  knew  the  political  importance  of  every  man  from  the 
recently  organized  western  counties,  and  was  assitluous  in  his  polite 
attentions  to  them.  For  a  while  he  was  extremely  anxious  that  the 
presidential  electors  should  be  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  as  he  sup- 
posed the  State  could  he  more  easily  revolutionized  in  that  way. 

In  the  city  there  were  only  two  banks,  and  these  were  under  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  Federalists.  One  was  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  the  other  the  IJauk  of  New  York.  Doth  were  to  a  consider- 
able degree  the  creation  of  Hamilton,  and  both  were  cliaiged  with  being 
influenced  in  their  discounts  by  political  considerations.  Burr  deter- 
mined to  found  a  bank  which  should  equally  accommodate  the  Opposi- 
tion. But  a  chronic  prejudice  iu  the  public  mind  against  banks  made  the 
enterprise  difficult  to  accomplish.  Taking  advantage  of  the  investigations 
regarding  the  cause  of  the  terrible  ravages  of  yellow  fever  in  the  city,  and 
of  the  impression  that  the  brackish  wells  contributed  largely  to  the  spread 
of  the  pestilence.  Burr  adroitly  oi^anized  a  company  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  supplying  the  city  with  pui'e  and  wholesome  water,  but  which 
was  to  use  aud  exercise  all  the  privileges  of  a  bank.  In  applying  to  the 
legislature  for  a  charter,  authority  was   asked  to  raise  two  millions  of 
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dollars,  althoujjh  it  was  uncertaiu  how  much  money  was  needed.  And  as 
the  amount  named  might  possibly  be  too  much,  the  projectors  proposed  to 
insert  in  the  charter  a  provision  that  "  the  surplus  capital  might  be  em- 
ployed in  any  way  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  State  of  New  York."  While  under  discussion  it 
was  proposed  in  the  Senate  to  strike  out  of  the  hill  this  clause.  Buit 
promptly  explained  that  it  was  intended  the  directors  should  have  literty 
to  found  an  East  India  Company,  a  bank,  or  anything  else  they  deemed 
profitable,  since  merely  supplying  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants 
with  water  would  not  of  itself  remunerate  the  stockholders.  But  the 
reference  to  an  East  India  Company  or  a  bank  being  generally  regarded  as 
cliinierical  or  visionary,  little  notice  was  taken  of  it.  None  except  those 
in  the  secret  suspected  that  the  name  "  Manhattan  Company "  meant 
Manhattan  Bank,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  members  who  .voted  for 
the  bill  never  even  so  much  as  read  it.  When  referred  to  the  chief 
justice  of  the  State,  its  rejection  was  recomineuded  because  of  the  un- 
limited powers  conferred  by  the  sui-plus  clause.  These  objections  were, 
however,  overruled,  and  Governor  Jay  signed  the  bill.  The  Republicans 
lauded  Buit  for  his  consummate  address  and  success ;  but  the  effects 
injured  the  party,  for  a  great  clamor  arose,  the  dexterous  manceuver  by 
which  one  object  had  been  secured  under  cover  of  another  was 
denouncer!  in  pamphlets  and  by  the  newspapers  far  and  wide,  and 
Burr  lost  his  election  to  the  Assembly  in  1799  by  an  ominous  majority; 
the  ticket  headed  by  his  name  was  totally  defeated.  TJie  bank,  however, 
was  immediately  established,  and  became  an  institution  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. It  does  not  appeal'  that  even  a  sJiow  was  ever  made  of  bringing 
the  water  into  the  city. 

The  amount  of  personal  insult  and  abuse  which  members  of  opposing 
parties  heaped  upon  each  other  during  the  two  last  years  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  John  Adams  is  not  easily  conveyed  to  the  readers'  comprehen- 
sion by  language.  Jefferson  wrote,  "  Men  who  have  been  intimate  all 
their  lives  cross  the  street  to  avoid  meeting."  Again,  iie  said, "  All  the 
passions  are  boiling  over,  and  one  who  keeps  himself  cool  and  clear  of  the 
contagion  is  so  far  below  the  point  of  ordinary  conversation  that  he 
finds  himself  insulated  in  every  society."  It  was  the  era  of  l)ad  feeling, 
and  no  one  came  out  of  the  storm  quite  unscathed.  "  I  do  declare  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  live  in  those  good  old  days,  when  a  Federalist  conld  knock 
a  Eepuhlican  down  in  the  streets  and  not  be  questioned  about  it,"  said  a 
New  York  gentleman,  then  in  Congress,  to  one  of  the  prominent  politi- 
cians of  the  present  day  while  in  his  boyhood. 

The  following  ludicrous   incident,  related  by  an  eye-witness,  forcibly 
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illustrates  the  prevailinj,'  spirit  of  the  times.  At  onii  of  the  public  meet- 
ings of  politicians  11  respectable  Kepublicjin,  who  was  a  tailor  by  trade, 
came  before  the  audience,  announciiif^  liis  intention  to  make  "  a  bit  of  a 
speech."  Theieupon  a  famous  Federal  orator  sprang  to  his  feet,  exclaiming, 
"  The  speaker  is  a  tailor,  and  a  tailor,  as  we  know,  is  the  ninth  part  of  a 
man.  Now,  if  the  ninth  part  of  a  man  makes  '  a  bit  of  a  speech,'  I  piit  it 
to  you  all,  gentlemen,  to  say  how  much  of  a  speech  will  that  be  which 
is  but  a  bit  of  the  ninth  part  of  a  man  ! " 

During  tlie  sunnner  of  1799  Burr  was  scandalized  by  a  rumor,  that  for 
Legislative  services  rendered  the  Holland  Land  Company  had  can- 
celled a  bond  against  him  for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  John  B. 
Church  had  spoken  with  so  much  freedom  about  the  matter  that  Burr 
challenged  him  to  mortal  combat.  They  met  at  Hoboken.  Abijah 
Hammond  attended  Church,  and  Judge  Burke,  of  South  Carolina,  at- 
tended Burr.  A  laughable  incident  varied  the  routine  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  furnished  New  York  with  a  joke  and  a  byword  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  When  Burr,  before  leaving  home;  handed  the  judge  his  pistol- 
case,  he  explained  that  the  balls  were  cast  intentionally  too  small,  and 
that  cliamois  leather  cut,  to  the  proper  size,  must  be  greased  and  put 
round  them  to  make  them  fit.  Leather  and  grease  were  within  the  case. 
After  the  principals  bad  taken  their  stand,  the  judge  tried  to  hammer  in 
the  ramrod  with  a  stone,  which  Burr,  observing,  drew  the  ramrod  as  soon 
as  the  pistol  was  placed  in  his  hand  and  told  the  judge  the  ball  was  not 
home.  "I  know  it,"  was  the  quick  reply  of  the  judge,  "I  foi^ot  to 
grease  the  leather ;  but  dou't  keep  your  man  waiting  — just  take  a  crack 
at  him  as  it  is,  and  I  'II  grease  the  next."  Burr  bowed  graciously,  and 
shots  were  exchanged  without  eH'ect.  Church  made  the  requisite  apology, 
and  the  parties  returned  to  the  city  in  the  highest  good-humor. 

The  scenes  of  a  man's  life  are  as  requisite  to  an  adequate  view  of  his 
character  as  the  frame  of  a  picture  and  the  proper  distance  and  light 
whereby  to  examine  it  Thus  the  reader  who  seeks  correct  intellectual 
and  moral  portraiture  must  become  familiar  with  the  place  where  and 
the  people  among  whom  a  life  drama  has  been  euacted.  It  was  a  pecul- 
iar age.  A  new  power  was  on  tiial.  Political  society  was  in  the  crude  pro- 
cess of  formation.  And  the  career  of  the  architect  and  oi^anizer  of  this 
new  power  looms  above  the  details  of  feud  and  controversy  with  all  the 
charms  of  romance.  Hamilton's  acts  had  already  gone  deeply  into  the  life 
of  the  nation,  and  as  the  leader  of  the  dominant  party,  and  coniidential 
adviser  of  the  Cabinet,  he  was  playing  a  great  part  in  national  affairs. 
President  Adams  declared  that  while  he  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  na- 
tion, "Hamilton  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Senate,  of  the  House  of 
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Kepresentatives,  of  tlie  heads  of  departments,  of  Geueral  Washington,  and 
lost,  and  least,  if  you  will,  of  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

But  Hamilton  hud  a  rival  in  political  consequence,  of  luiitcliless  au- 
dacity and  unconquerable  persistence,  who  was  to  teach  tlie  Opposition  how 
to  conquer.  The  rise  of  Aaron  Burr  to  eminence  in  the  political  arena 
was  more  rapid  thitn  that  of  any  other  man  who  haa  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  aifairs  of  tlie  United  States.  Over  the  heads  of  intlueiitial 
men  and  able  pohticians  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  leading  faniili«!3 
had  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  monopolized  the  offices  of  honor  and 
emolument,  Buit  was  advanced  from  a  private  station  to  the  highest 
place  at  the  bar,  to  a  scat  in  the  nritioiial  councils,  and,  even,  within  four 
years,  to  a  competition  with  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Uetti^e 
Clinton  for  the  presidency  itself  The  world  wondered,  for  all  this 
happened  without  his  having  originated  any  political  idea  or  measure. 
President  AJams  attributed  it  to  the  prestige  of  Burr's  father's  and 
grandfather's  name,  Hamilton  to  his  wire-pulling,  others  to  his  military 
reputation,  and  some  to  good  luck.  Bun's  own  circle  of  friends  regained 
his  elevation  aa  the  legitimate  result  of  superiority  in  knowledge,  culture, 
and  talents.  In  his  law-practice,  he  is  said  never  to  have  lost  a  case 
which  he  peraoually  conducted.  His  tact  was  marvelous.  In  speaking, 
he  was  never  diffuse.  His  language  was  that  of  a  well-bred  and  thoroughly 
informed  man  of  the  world,  clear,  concise,  and  precise,  and  his  style  that 
of  conversation  rather  than  oratory.  Thus  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
report  his  speeches.  When  arrayed  against  each  other,  Hamilton  would 
exhaust  a  case,  giving  ample  statement  to  every  point,  anticipating  every 
objection,  saying  everything  that  could  be  fairly  said  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner, often  speaking  for  two  or  three  hours  with  court  and  jury  fasci- 
nated by  his  lofty  eloquence.  In  replying,  Burr  would  choose  two  or 
three  vulnerable  yet  vital  points,  and  quietly  demolish  them,  leaving 
every  other  part  of  his  antagonist's  argument  untouched;  thus  he  some- 
times neutralized  the  efl'ect  of  one  of  Hamilton's  brilliant  orations  in  a 
twenty  minutes'  speech,  always  observing  strictly  the  proper  courtesies  of 
the  Imr,  with  complaisant  air,  and  singular  composure  and  courtliness  of 


Both  Hamilton  and  Burr  were  more  or  less  the  subjects  of  local  influ- 
ences, and  their  habits  and  peculiarities  were  colored  by  their  surround- 
ings. It  is  well  known  that  the  law  of  the  pistol  was  then  in  full  force, 
and  that  duels  were  of  frequent  occuiTence.  Hamilton  had  been  bred,  if 
not  born,  in  New  York,  and  connected  as  he  was  by  maiiiage  with  families 
thoroughly  identified  with  her  foundation  and  development,  he  had  natu- 
rally imbibed  all  the  feudal  proclivities  and  prejudices  which  had  been 
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liamled  along  from  geueration  to  generation.  In  private  interest  and 
public  spirit  he  was  essentially  a  New-Yorker.  Atid  the  elements  of 
which  New  Yorlc  was  composed,  acting  upon  his  peculiar  temperament 
and  powere,  helped  to  make  him  what  he  was  to  tlie  national  government. 
Nor  should  New  V(}rk  foi^'et  how  lai'gely  his  breadtli  of  vision  and  creii 
tive  talent  contributed  to  tlie  yrowth,  multiplication,  and  prosperity  of 
her  educiitional  institutions.  His  success  at  the  New  York  bar  at  a  time 
wlien  all  legal  problems  were  inoi-e  difficult  of  solution  than  ever  be- 
fore or  since  won  universal  and  deserved  renown.  On  the  retirement 
of  Jay,  the  ottice  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  was  offered  him, 
which  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  his  "  ambition  and  duty  lay  else- 
where in  tlie  public  service."  He  was  a  conscientious  believer  in  tlie 
system  of  government  he  had  helped  to  found,  was  indifferent  to  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  his  thoughts  and  acts  were  constantly 
directed  to  intricate  questions  and  interests  of  vast  magnitude.  Talley- 
rand said  that  he  had  known  nearly  all  the  marked  men  of  liis  time,  but 
had  never  known  one,  on  the  whole,  equal  to  Hamilton. 

The  death  of  Washington  on,  the  14th  of  Decend)er,  1799,  threw  the 
whole  nation  into  the  deepest  mourning.  Public  testimonials  of 
grief  and  reverence  were  displayed  on  every  hand.  The  vestry  of 
Trinity  Church  assembled  at  tlie  house  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
Provost,  to  give  expression  to  soitow,  and  the  record,  entered  alone  on  the 
broad  page  of  a  large  folio  and  surrounded  by  a  black  border,  reatla  as 
follows  1  "  Oidered,  that  in  consideration  of  the  death  of  the  late  Lieu- 
tenant Geoi;ge  Washington,  the  several  churches  belonging  to  this  cor- 
poration be  put  in  mouraing." 

These  sentiments  of  sorrow  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  United 
States.  When  the  news  readied  England,  Lord  Bridport,  commanding  a 
fleet  of  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  lying  at  Torbay,  lowered  his  Hag  half  mast, 
every  vessel  following  his  example.  Bonaparte  announced  Washington's 
death  to  the  French  army,  ordering  black  crape  suspended  from  all  the 
standards  and  flags  throughout  the  public  service  for  ten  days. 

The  mourning  in  America  was  universal.  It  was  manifested  by  every 
token  which  could  indicate  public  sentiment  and  feeling.  Eulogy  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  language.  The  "  Grand  Council "  of  the  nation; 
orators,  divines,  journalists,  and  writers  of  every  class  employed  their 
talents  in  honoring  his  memory.  "  Silence  would  best  become  our  grief," 
spoke  an  eloquent  senator  to  a  teai-ful  audience,  "  but  it  would  not  he- 
come  our  love.  As  our  love  is  even  greater  than  our  grief,  we  must  speak. 
We  must  express  our  gratitude,  we  must  show  our  admiration.  It  is  the 
consolation  left  us  to  proclaim  to  a  listening  world  his  deeds  of  l 
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merit When  tliere  was  danger,  he  was  tiie  first  to  meet  it,  when 

labor,  the  first  to  share  it,  when  distress,  tlie  first  to  feel  it,  wlieii  merit, 

the  first  to  praise  it,  and  when  service,  the  hrst  to  iHirform  it Had 

he  been  a  Cesai,  his  army  would  have  made  him  an  emperor.  But 
being  Washington,  he  brought  that  army  to  respect  the  civil  autJiority, 
and  to  oV)ey  the  laws  of  its  country." 

And  not  only  the  land  of  his  birth  but  the  whole  civilized  world  paid 
resjiectful  tribute  to  tlie  greatness  of  the  man,  who,  more  than  iiny  other 
in  ancient  or  modern  history,  is  entitled  to  the  affectionate  appellation  of 

THE  FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY. 

The  present  century  opened  inauspiciously.  At  no  period  of  Washing- 
ton's long  and  useful  life  could  his  loss  have  been  a  greater  pub- 
lic affliction.  His  death  hushed  for  a  moment  even  the  violence 
of  the  political  whirlwind,  but  the  Federalists  felt  that  in  that  pause  the 
sheet-anchor  of  the  ship  of  State  had  parted  its  fastenings.  Clear- 
sighted politicians  Knew  too  well  how  much  depended  upon  the  influence 
of  a  single  name  and  on  the  popularity  of  a  single  individual.  President 
Adams  was  not  in  harmony  with  his  cabinet  or  his  party.  His  feeling 
towards  Hamilton  was  revealed  by  his  neglect  to  appoint  him  to  the 
command  of  the  army  in  place  of  the  deceased  chief;  and  Hamilton  was 
resolved  to  prevent  the  re-election  of  Adams  to  the  Presidential  chair. 
The  period  long  hoped  for  by  the  Opiwsition  had  arrived.  The  disagree- 
ments between  the  President  and  a  lai'ge  division  of  the  Federalists 
widened  into  an  irreparable  breach. 

Adams  had  appointed  envoys  a  few  months  before  to  discuss  and  settle 
all  controversies  between  the  French  government  and  this  country,  the 
Directory  having  made  a  fresh  proposal  of  negotiation.  Oliver  Ells- 
worth, the  foremost  man  in  Connecticut,  who  had  succeeded  Jay  as 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States  in  1796,  Patrick  Henry,  late  governor 
of  Virginia,  and  William  V.  Murray,  minister  to  tlie  Hague,  were  the 
chosen  diplomatists.  Three  of  the  cabinet  ministers  objected  to  the 
mission  on  the  ground  that  the  Frencli  were  insincere,  and  tliat  the  honor 
of  America  would  not  allow  any  further  advances  on  our  part,  at  least 
while  the  piratical  French  decrees  against  American  commerce  remained 
unrepealed  —  objections  in  which  Hamilton  aud  a  large  number  of  the 
Fedemlists  concuiTed.  The  President  acted  in  this  connection  without 
consulting  his  cabinet  ministers,  knowing  their  sentiments.  The  three 
gentlemen  were  deeply  offended.  Presently  Adams  had  reason  to  believe, 
or  imagined,  that  they  were  disposed  U>  clog  all  his  measures  which  did 
not  meet  theii  approval,  and  removed  two  of  them,  Secretaiy  McHenry 
and  Secretary  Pickering,  from  their  offices. 
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The  envoys  to  France  found  the  government  in  new  hands.^  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  as  first  consul  of  the  republic,  was  enei^etically  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  establish  oi'der.  He  was  disposed  to  negotiate,  and  before  the  end 
of  September  differences  had  been  adjusted  between  the  two  nations  and 
a  treaty  signed.*  It  seemed  at  this  juncture  as  if  a  universal  cessation  of 
hostilities  was  about  to  mark  the  history  of  Europe. 

The  wisdom  of  the  mission  was  thereby  justified ;  for  had  negotiation 
been  unprovided  for,  the  speedy  European  peace  that  followed  would  have 
left  America  to  fight  alone;  or,  that  being  out  of  the  question,  as  it 
would  have  been,  to  accept  such  tenns  as  France  might  choose  to  dictate. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  policy  of  Adams,  his  determination 
to  exercise  his  own  judgment  and  boldly  risk  his  personal  pojmlarity  to 
secure  to  his  country  an  honorable  peace,  made  one  thing  evident.  He 
could  not  be  depended  upon  as  the  instrument  of  a  party.  Long  before 
the  results  of  the  mission  to  France  wei'e  known,  the  bitter  feud  between 
the  Federal  leaders  leudered  it  certain  that  Adams  could  not  be  re- 
elected to  the  Presidential  chair. 

Hamilton  was  acutely  indignant  upon  learning  that  the  President  had 
freely  mentioned  him  by  name  as  acting  under  British  influence.  He  sub- 
sequently wrote  and  privately  circulated  a  pamphlet  to  portray  the  unfit- 
ness of  Adams  for  the  administration  of  the  government.  Wolcott  and  the 
two  ex -secretaries,  confident  in  their  own  wisdom  and  integrity,  matured 
a  plan  in  connection  with  Hamilton  for  quietly  displacing  Adams  without 
seeming  to  make  an  open  attack  upon  him.  In  this  they  were  aided  by 
the  method  in  vogue  of  voting  for  two  candidates  without  distinction  as  to 
the  office  for  which  they  were  intended.  They  resolved  to  bring  forward 
the  two  names  of  Charles  Coteswortli  Piuckney  and  John  Adams,  and 
then  find  means  to  secure  Pinckney  the  larger  vote. 

The  Republicans  took  immediate  advantage  of  the  situation.  By  a 
current  calculation  the  result  of  the  Pi-esidential  election  was  made  to 
rest  upon  the  vote  of  New  York  alone,  and  even  upon  the  members  of 
Assembly  to  be  chosen  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  spring  election, 
as  the  Presidential  electors  were  chosen  by  the  legislature  in  joint  ballot. 
Aaron  Burr  was  not  himself  a  city  candidate,  which  circumstance  pre- 
vented the  Manhattan  Bank  question  from  prejudicing  the  election,  but 
was  shrewdly  nominated  and  elected  from  the  county  of  Orange.  With 
matchless  foresight  he  drafted  an  imposing  catalogue  of  names  for  the 

'  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  fhown  first  consul  of  the  reputlit  December  13,  1799,  from 
which  time  liia  line  of  |iolicy  Ol'tinctly  nnfolclcd  itself. 

*  The  trenty  Ih'Iwwii  Fimi™  iiiid  tlie  United  States  was  sigTipd  SeiitemlxT  ai),  1800.  It 
was  ratified  l.y  I'ltsiJciit  Ailnnis,  Kibiuaij  18,  1801,  and  by  Boiiaparti-,  ,luly  ;i 
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city  ticket,  and  then  applied  himself  resolutely  to  the'task  of  inducing 
the  gentlemen  to  permit  their  names  to  be  used.  As  jeulousies  existed 
between  the  Clintons  and  Livingstons,  he  iidroitly  phiced  ex-Governor 
(ieoi^e  Clinton  at  the  head  of  the  list,  Judge  lirackholst  Livingston  second, 
and  General  Horiitio  Gates,  whose  enmity  to  Schuyler  and  Hamilton  still 
rankled,  immediately  following.  Each  oi'  these  men  repi'esented  a  faction 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  were  by  no  means  disjjosed  to  act  together. 
Foi'  a  long  time  each  was  deaf  to  ai^umeuts  and  entreaties.  Burr  was 
peiBistent  in  trying  to  overcome  their  objections.  CHnton  had  himself 
pretensions  to  the  Presidency.  Seven  years  before  he  had  received  fifty 
electoral  votes  out  of  oue  hundred  and  thiilpy-two,  while  Jeflerson 
had  but  four.  He  did  not  like  Jefferson,  and  he  likeii  ISurr  less  than 
Jeflerson.  To  be  asked  to  stand  for  the  Assembly  for  tlie  sole  purpose  of 
helping  Jefferson  into  the  Presidential  chair,  brought  iie;ivy  lines  into  his 
stern  face.  And  the  solicitation  coming  from  an  aspiring  individual  who 
was  only  a  stripling  aide-de-camp  when  he  was  the  foremost  man  in  the 
State,  and  who  had  actually  received  thirty  electoial  votes  to  his  four  in 
1797,  did  not  brighten  the  prospect.  Burr  was  mildly  persuasive,  and 
talked  eloquently  of  sacrificing  personal  or  ambitious  cousidemtions  for 
the  good  of  the  party.  For  many  days  Clinton  was  firm  in  his  refusal. 
The  final  interview  occurred  at  Burr's  residence,  at  Richmond  Hill. 
Burr  was  never  more  fluent  or  captivating.  Wlien  all  the  old  and  new 
arguments  had  been  exhausted  in  vain,  and  the  committee  was  in  despair. 
Burr  said  that  it  was  a  right  inherent  in  the  community  to  command  the 
services  of  an  able  man  at  a  great  crisis,  and  announced  the  intention  of 
the  party  to  nominate  and  elect  Clinton  without  regard  to  his  inclination. 
Clinton  at  last  promised  that  he  would  not  publicly  repudiate  the  nomina- 
tion ;  and  that  during  the  canvass  he  would  refrain  in  his  ordinary  con- 
versation from  denouncing  Jefferson,  as  had  become  liabitual  with  him. 
He  kept  his  word,  but  i-endered  no  personal  assistance  in  the  campa^n. 

The  next  movement  was  to  secure  the  consent  of  Gates,  and  it  is  said 
tliat  the  art  with  which  Burr  worked  upon  hia  foibles  and  judgment  was 
marvelous.  Gates  yielded,  as  did  also,  after  repeated  interviews,  Judge 
Livingston.  The  consent  of  the  nine  less  conspicuous  persona  was  obtained 
only  after  much  trouble.  Bun-  then  commenced  operations  directly  upon 
the  public  mind.  He  provided  for  a  succession  of  ward  and  general 
meetings,  nearly  all  of  which  he  attended  and  addressed.  He  was  continu- 
ally declaring  that  the  Republicans  had  really  a  majority  in  the  city ;  and 
he  superintended  the  making  out  of  lists  of  the  voters  with  the  political 
history  of  each  appended  in  parallel  columns,  to  which  was  added  all 
new  information  obtained.     The  finance  committee  ha<i  prepared  a  list 
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of  the  wealthy  Republicans,  with  the  sum  of  money  it  was  f 
solicit  fiBm  each,  attached  to  his  name,  fiuir  glan^'ed  o\  er  it,  and  ob?ei  \'- 
ing  that  a  certain  politician,  equally  remarkable  ,fur  zeal  and  parsimony, 
was  assessed  one  hundred  dollars,  said,  quietly, "  Stiike  out  his  name,  fov 
you  will  not  get  the  money,  and  from  the  moment  the  demand  is  made 
upon  hira  his  exertions  will  ceaae,  and  you  will  not  see  him  at  the  polls 
during  the  election."  The  name  was  erased.  Lowei'  down  in  the  cata- 
logue he  noticed  the  same  sum  placed  opposite  the  n.mie  of  another  man 
who  was  liberal  with  his  money,  but  incorrigibly  hizy.  "  Double  it,"  he 
said,  "  and  tell  him  no  labor  will  be  expected  from  him,  except  an  occa* 
sional  attendance  in  the  committee -room  to  help  fold  the  tickets."  The 
result  was  as  predicted.  The  lazy  man  paid  the  money  cheerfully,  and 
the  stingy  man  worked  day  and  night.  In  all  liurr's  lists  a  man's 
opinions  and  temperament  were  not  only  noted,  but  his  habits,  and  the 
amount  of  excitement  or  inducement  necessary  to  overcome  any  fatal 
disposition  to  neglect  visiting  the  polls.  Whenever  Burr  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  humblest  of  his  adherents  he  treated  them  so  sweetly  and 
blandly  that  his  manners  were  remembered  when  the  whole  conversation 
had  passed  from  the  mind. 

The  polls  opened  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April,  and  closed 
at  sunset  on  the  2d  of  May.  During  these  few  days  the  exertions 
of  both  parties  were  beyond  parallel.  Hamilton  was  personally  in  the 
field,  animating  the  Federalists  with  his  powerfid  orations.  Burr  was 
perpetually  addressing  large  assemblages  of  Republicans.  Sometimes 
the  two  appeared  on  the  same  platform,  and  addressed  the  multitude  in 
turn.  On  these  occasions  their  bearing  toward  each  other  was  so  defer- 
entially courteous  and  graceful  as  never  to  be  foi^otten  by  those  present. 

Several  causes  served  to  weaken  the  Federalists  other  than  the  signifi- 
cant division  of  party.  The  enforcement  of  the  odious  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws  had  exasperated  a  large  community  of  good  citizens.  The  arrest 
of  Judge  Peck,  for  instance,  at  Otsego,  for  circulating  a  sharply  worded 
petition  that  the  odious  laws  might  be  repealed,  roused  the  whole  State. 
"  A  hundred  missionaries  stationed  between  New  York  and  Cooperstown 
could  not  have  done  so  much  for  the  Republican  cause  as  this  journey 
of  Judge  Peck,  a  prisoner,  torn  from  his  family,  to  the  capital  of  the 
State,"  writes  Hammond.  "  It  was  nothing  less  tJian  the  public  exhibi- 
tion of  a  suffering  martyr  for  the  freedom  of  speech  aud  the  press,  and 
the  right  of  petitioning."  A  special  point  was  also  made  by  the  Oppo- 
sition of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  Tories  of  the  Revolution,  then  living, 
had  allied  themselves  with  the  Federalists. 

Before  the  two  great  rivals  slept,  after  the  contest  ended,  they  learned 
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that  the  Republicans  had  carried  the  city  by  a  majority  of  four  hundred 
and  ninety  votes.  The  news  took  the  whole  conntry  by  surprise.  It 
was  a  great  national  victory  for  the  Ilepublicaus,  aft«r  twelve  years  of 
defeat.  Vice-President  Jefferson  called  upon  President  Adams  the 
evening  after  the  startling  intelligence  was  received  in  Philadelphia,  aud 
found  him  in  great  dejection.  "  Well,  I  understand  that  you  are  to  beat 
me  in  this  contest,  and  I  will  only  say  that  1  will  be  aa  faithful  a  subject 
as  any  you  will  have,"  said  the  President.  "  Mr.  Adams,"  replied  Jefferson, 
"this  is  no  personal  contest  between  you  and  me.  Two  systems  of 
principles  on  the  subject  of  government  divide  our  fellow -citizens  into 
two  parties ;  with  one  of  these  you  concur,  and  I  with  the  otlier.  As  we 
have  been  longer  on  the  stage  than  mo^t  of  those  now  living,  our  names 
happen  to  be  more  generally  known.  One  of  these  parties,  therefore, 
has  put  your  name  at  its  head,  the  other  mine.  Were  we  both  to  die  to- 
day, to-morrow  two  other  names  would  be  in  tlie  place  of  ours,  without 
any  change  in  tlie  motion  of  the  machinery.  Its  motion  is  from  its 
principle,  not  from  you  or  myself." 

Congre3,9  was  in  session,  and  the  possibility  being  settled  that  a  Repub- 
lican President  and  Vice-President  could  be  elected,  it  became  necessary 
to  decide  upon  candidates.  For  the  firet  office  all  eyes  turned  towards 
Jefferson.  It  was  agreed  to  nominate  a  Vice-President  from  New  York, 
and  Chancellor  Livingston,  ex-Governor  Clinton,  and  Burr  were  all 
mentioned.  The  deafness  of  Chancellor  Livingston  presented  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  his  nomination,  and  as  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
Republican  party  was  due  to  the  exertions  of  Burr,  he  became  the  nomi- 
nee, with  the  disthict  understanding,  however,  that  Jefferson  was  the 
choice  of  the  party  for  President. 

Hamilton  was  greatly  disappointed.  Yet  he  did  not  despair.  One  of 
his  first  acts,  with  the  approval,  it  is  said,  of  a  caucus  of  his  political 
friends  in  New  York,  was  to  address  a  letter  to  Governor  Jay  requesting 
and  urging  him  to  convene  the  Legislature  before  its  year  expired  —  on 
the  1st  of  July  —  with  a  view  of  changing  the  manner  of  choosing  Presi- 
dential electors  in  the  State.  Jay  refused  to  yield  to  the  pressing  solici- 
tation, and  on  the  back  of  the  letter  indorsed  with  his  own  hand  these 
words,  "Proposing  a  measure  for  party  purposes,  which  I  think  it  would 
not  become  me  to  adopt." 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  November  Governor  Jay  appeared  before 
the  newly  chosen  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  in  his  sjieeeh  alluded 
to  the  cause  of  the  early  session,  whieii  was  to  appoint  Presiden- 
tial electors,  and  recommended  the  suppression  of  all  inflammat«iy 
feeling.     The  two  houses  immediately  proceeded  to  the  business  liefore 
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them.  The  Senate  nominated  Federalists,  the  Assembly  Republicans. 
Upon  a  joint  ballot  the  Republican  ticket  received  a  majority  of  twenty- 
two  votes.  The  men  chosen  were,  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  Jr.,  Anthony 
Lispenard,  Isaac  Ledyard,  James  Burt,  Gilbert  Livingston,  Thomas 
Jenkins,  Peter  Van  Ness,  Robert  Ellis,  John  Woodworth,  Jeremiah  Van 
Rensselaer,  Jacob  Acker,  and  William  Floyd.  On  the  6t,h  John  Arm- 
strong was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  place  of 
Joljn  Lawrence,  who  had  resigned.  He  was  eminent  foi  talents  and  a 
political  writer  of  great  force  and  originality ,  and  the  brotlier-in-law 
of  Chancellor  Livingston.  He  had  been  a  Federalist  until  a  recent 
period,  even  as  late  as  1797,  since  when  he  had  joined  the  Re])iibhcans 
Before  the  session  adjourned  on  the  8th  to  the  last  Tue'idav  in  January, 
1801,  the  Republicans  nominated  George  Clinton  for  governor,  and  Jere- 
miah Van  Rensselaer  for  lieutenant-governor,  to  be  supported  at  the  next 
election.  On  the  same  day  the  Fedemlists  held  a  meeting  and  iuldressed 
Governor  Jay,  with  a  request  that  he  should  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election, which  he  positively  declined,  having  determined  to  retire  from 
all  public  employment.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  accordingly  received 
the  nomination  for  governor. 

Meanwhile  the  seat  of  government  had  been,  during  the  early  summer 
months,  removed  from  Philadelphia  t«  its  new  home  on  the  Poto- 
mac. Secretary  Wolcott  wrote  on  the  4th  of  July,  from  the 
building  at  Washington  erected  for  tlie  use  of  the  Treasury  Department: 
"  Immense  sums  have  been  squandered  in  buildings  which  are  but 
partly  finished,  in  situations  which  are  not,  and  never  will  be,  the  scenes 
of  business,  while  the  parts  near  the  public  buildings  are  almost  wholly 
unimproved.  You  may  look  in  almost  any  direction,  over  an  extent  of 
ground  nearly  as  lai^  as  the  city  of  New  York,  without  seeing  a  fence 
or  any  object  except  brick-kilns  and  temporaiy  hut«  for  laborers.  There 
is  one  good  tavern  about  forty  rods  from  the  Capitol,  and  several  other 
houses  are  built  and  erecting ;  but  I  do  not  perceive  how  the  members 
of  Congress  can  possibly  secure  lodgings,  unless  they  will  consent  to  live 
like  scholars  in  a  college,  or  monks  in  a  momistery,  crowded  ten  or 
twenty  in  one  house,  and  utterly  secluded  from  society.  There  appears 
to  be  a  confident  expectation  that  this  place  will  soon  exceed  any  city  in 
the  world.  No  stranger  can  be  here  a  day,  anil  converse  with  the  propri- 
etors, without  conceiving  himself  in  the  company  of  crazy  people.  On 
the  whole,  I  must  say  that  the  situation  is  a  good  one,  and  I  pereeive  no 
reason  for  suspecting  it  to  be  unhealthy;  but  I  had  no  conception,  till  I 
came  here,  of  the  folly  and  infatuation  of  the  people  who  have  directed 
the  settlements.     Though  five  times  as  much  money  has  been  expended 
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as  was  necessary,  and  though  the  private  bnihlings  are  in  immher  awffi- 
cieiit  for  all  who  will  have  occasion  to  reside  here,  yet  there  is  nothiiiji 
conveuieiit  and  nothing  plenty  but  provisions;  there  is  no  industry, 
society,  or  business." 

In  regard  to  the  Executi\e  Mansion,  Wolcott  spoke  of  it  as  "The 
Palace,"  a  term  in  common  use  lor  rnanj  yenvs ;  he  wrote :  "  It  is  about  as 
large  as  the  wing  of  the  Capitol  except  tint  it  is  not  so  h]gb  It  is 
highly  decorated,  and  makes  a  good  ippeaniiLe  but  it  is  in  a  veiy  unfin- 
ished stiite.  I  cannot  but  consider  the  Pie'jidents  is  veiy  imfortunite 
men  if  they  must  live  in  this  dwelling  It  is  cold  and  damp  in  winter 
and  cannot  be  kept  in  tolerable  oidei  w  ithout  a  iei,iment  of  seivants  It 
was  built  to  be  looked  at  b>  visitors  and  stran^er^  lud  will  render  its 
occupant  an  object  of  ridicule  with  'lonie  ati  I  of  pity  with  others 

Mrs.  Adams  wrote  in  a  similar  strain  on  the  21st  of  Woveinber  She 
thought  it  would  require  about  thiitj  servants  to  keep  the  hon-^e  and 
stables  in  proper  order.  "An  establishment  \ en  well  prop  itioiiel  to  the 
President's  salary,"  she  added  iiomcaliy  She  had  made  uj  her  lumd 
to  content  herself  anywhere  (oi  thiee  months  until  the  expiration  of 
her  husband's  term  of  office  but  the  w  int  ot  tomfoits  was  %  great  trial 
"  If  they  will  put  me  up  some  belln  —  there  is  not  one  bunj  throu{,h  the 
whole  house  and  promises  are  all  you  can  obtain  —  and  let  me  have 
wood  enough  to  keep  fires,  I  design  to  be  pleased,"  she  said.  "  But  sur- 
munded  by  forests,  can  you  believe  that  wood  is  not  to  be  bad,  because 
people  cannot  be  found  to  cut  and  cart  it  I  The  principal  stairs  are 
not  up,  and  will  not  be  this  winter.  There  is  not  a  single  apartment 
finished,  and  all  withinside,  except  the  plastering,  has  been  done  since 
Briesler  came.  We  have  not  the  least  fence,  yard,  or  other  convenience 
without,  and  the  great  unfinished  audience-room  (East  Room)  I  make  a 
drying  room  of,  to  hang  up  the  clothes  in.  Woods  are  all  you  can  see 
from  Baltimore  until  you  reach  the  city,  which  is  onlyso  in  name^  Here 
and  there  is  a  small  cot,  without  a  glass  window,  interspersed  along  the 
forests,  through  which  you  travel  miles  without  seeing  a  human  being." 

The  public  offices  had  hardly  been  established  at  Washington  when 
the  War  Office  took  fire  and  was  burned,  occasioning  the  destruction  of 
many  valuable  papeis.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  a  like  accident 
happened  to  the  Treasuiy  Department,  altliongh  the  destruction  of  papers 
was  comparatively  trifling.  In  the  rabid  party  fury  these  fires  were  by 
the  Opposition  newspapers  attributed  to  design  on  the  part  of  certain 
public  officers,  who,  it  was  said,  hoped  thus  to  destroy  the  evidence  of 
pecuniary  defalcations. 

Secretary  Wolcott  had  felt  his  position  in  the  President's  cabinet  ex- 
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ceedingly  uncomfortable  ever  since  the  dismissal  of  his  colleagues,  and 
had  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  year  as  a  period  for  retiring.  In  notifying 
the  President  and  Congress  of  his  determination,  he  asked  an  investi- 
gation into  his  official  conduct.  He  had  not  been  less  decisive  in  his 
political  opinions  than  the  secretaries  who  were  i-emoved,  but  he  had 
always  preserved  towards  President  Adams  great  courtesy  of  manner ; 
and  he  waa,  moreover,  an  excellent  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  plnce 
it  was  not  easy  to  fill.  It  was  found  that  he  was  leaving  the  Treasury 
in  a  flourishing  condition  after  twelve  years  of  laborious  and  important 
public  service,  and  with  very  little  money  in  his  pocket.  Adams,  with  a 
magnanimity  which  quite  took  Wolcott  by  surprise,  appointed  him  judge 
of  the  second  district. 

Samuel  Dexter  of  Boston,  who  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  War 
iu  the  early  part  of  the  year,  succeeded  Wolcott  in  the  Treasury.  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  being  detained  in  Europe  by  iil  health  after  his  mission  to 
France  was  successfully  conclud  d  t  h  resignation  of  chief  justice, 
which  office  was  immediately  ten  1  1  i  tl  second  time  to  John  Jay, 
who  declined,  having  resolved  tl  at  th  should  interfere  with  his 
purpose  of  retiring  from  public  If  A 1  then  conferred  the  important 
post  upon  John  Marshall,  the  si  f  P   leering  as  Secretary  of  State. 

New  York  City,  although  th    f  f  H    lilton's  influence,  and  the 

field  where  Burr  was  distancing  all  h  o  ]  t  toi^s  in  the  arta  of  intrigue, 
the  center  indeed  of  the  obstinate  t  u  If  the  supremacy  of  a  national 
party,  was  not  entirely  given  over  to  politics.  Its  inhabitants  and  its 
institutions  multiplied  in  rapid  ratio.  The  population  already  numbered 
sixty  thousand.  The  third  Presbyterian  Church  edifice  had  been  erected 
upon  a  lot  donated  by  Henry  Rutgers,  corner  of  IJutger  and  Henry  Streets, 
and  was  first  opened  for  public  worship  in  May,  1798.  The  location  was 
barren  of  habitable  surroundings  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The  bridge  at  Canal  Street  presented  a  rural  picture  which  it  is  interesting 
to  perpetuate.  During  the  same  year  (1798)  the  first  monthly  concert  of 
prayer  was  held  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cedar  Street,  the 
second  in  the  Wall  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  the  third  in  the  Middle 
Dutch  Church,  in  Nassau  Street.  It  was  a  union  of  the  three  denomina- 
tions and  grew  out  of  private  prayer-meetings  instituted  by  Mrs.  Isabella 
Graham,  a  remarkable  Scotch  lady  who  had  been  persuaded  in  1789,  by 
Eev.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  to  break  up  a  flourishing  school  in  Edinbui^h  and 
establish  a  similar  school  for  young  ladies  in  New  York  City.  She  was 
gifted  with  exceptional  religious  as  well  as  intellectual  activity,  and  was 
considered  a  great  acquisition  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  country. 
She  was  sustained  in  her  enterprise  by  the  clergy  of  all  denominations, 
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and  tlie  most  intluentia]  families  were  aiuoiig  the  patmiis  of  her  acliool. 

She  originated  the  Society  for  the  Itehei  of  IWr  Widows  with  SnutU 

Children,  oiganized  at  her  own  residence   in  1707;  her  name   appears 

as  first  directress  of  its  hoanl  of  maiuigers,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hofihian  second 

directress,  and  Mrs.  Joanna  Uethune  third  directress.     At  the  tirat  animal 

meetiui^  of  this  society,  in  1798,  ninety-  _^   .  . 

eight   widows,   with    two    hnndred    and 

twenty-three   children,  were   reported   as 

having  been  hrouglit  through  the  severity 

of  the  winter  with  comfort,  who  would  . 

otherwise   have   heen   condemned  to  the 

almshouse.     Ei'elong  the  ladies  discovered  I 

the  necessity  of  some  systematic  provision   , 

for  the  orphan  children  of  the  deceased 

widow.s,  hence  the  foundation  of  the  New 

York  Orphan  Asylnm  at  a  later  date. 

The  Methodists  had  hy  this  time  be- 
come unmerons  in  the  city.  Their  first 
house  of  worship  in  John  Street  was  built 
in  1768,  but  the  regular  establishment  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh 
did  not  occur  until  1784  The  second  church  edifice  of  this  denomina- 
tion was  erected  in  Forsjth,  neai  Division  Stieet,  about  17911,  a  wood 
structure,  costing  two  thousand  dollars  Another  organization  built  a 
house  of  worship  in  Uuttne  Stieet,  near  Hud^ou,  in  1797,  upon  which 
was  expended  about  ten  thousand  dollars  The  fouith  Methodist  Church 
was  instituted  in  1800;  an  old  building  was  hued  on  a  long  lease  and 
occupied  as  a  place  of  worship,  standing  neai  the  present  St  Mark's 
Place.  It  wiis  called  the  Two- mile-atone  Chuich,  having  originated  in 
a  weekly  prayer- meeting  established  by  two  members  of  tJie  John  Street 
Church  many  yeai's  before,  among  the  scattered  residents  on  tlie  road 
leading  to  Harlem,  and  styled  the  Two- mile-stone  Prayer-meeting, 
from  being  two  miles  from  what  was  then  the  center  of  the  city.  Tlie 
fifth  Methodist  Church  was  not  oi^nized  until  1810.  The  Methodist 
clergymen  of  the  period  were  Rev.  I>aniel  Smith,  Rev.  William  Phoebus, 
Eev.  John  McCloskey,  liev.  Michael  Coats,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Sergent. 

The  first  missionary  society  was  founded  in  1796,  its  purpose  being  to 
propagate  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  and  the  destitute  settlers  on  the 
frontier.  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers  was  president,  Rev.  Dr,  Livingston  vice- 
president,  Alexander  Robertson  treasurer.  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Maaon 
secretary,  and  Rev.  Jolin  N.  Abeel  clerk.  The  directors  were  Eev,  Br, 
Williaui    Linn,  Rev.  Dr,  John  McKnight,  Rev.  Benjamin    Foster,  Rev. 
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Ueranlus  A.  It.  JCuypere,  llov.  Saumel  Miller,  T^oiiavcl  Iilcucker,  John 
Uroome,  J.  Macliaiioss,  Thomas  StDi'iii,  Kzekiel  llubbiii.%  (ieoi^'c  Liudsjty, 
aud  John  Murray.  The  earliest  annual  sermon  pivaclioil  before  this 
society  was  by  Ilev.  Dr.  Liviugston,  a  sermon  which  was  published  and 
found  its  way  to  Williauistowii,  where  it  was  reatl  by  the  students  who 
prayed  under  the  haystack  in  the  field  hack  of  Williams  College. 

Several  religious  societies  were  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Also  a  charity  for  the  relief  of  distressed  persons,  of  which 
Itev.  Dr.  Kodgera  was  president,  liev.  Dr.  Abmm  Beach  vice-president, 
John  Murray  treasurer,  and  James  Bleecker  secretary.  Dr.  Itodgei's 
was  also  president  of  the  City  Dispensary,  Moses  liodgers  treasure)', 
Anthony  Bleecker  secretary,  and  Kev.  Dr.  Linn,  Rev.  Dr.  Beach,  Dr. 
John  Charlton,  John  Watts,  Matthew  Clarkson,  General  Jacob  Morton, 
James  Watson,  John  Broome,  John  Cozine,  Samuel  Osgood,  and  Joliu 
Murray,  trustees. 

Anthony  Bleecker  was  at  this  time  about  thirty  years  of  age,  a  grad- 
uate of  Columbia,  a  lawyer  and  a  gentleman  of  classical  education 
and  belles-lettres  tastes.  He  was  _  a  member  of  the  Drone  Cluh,  a 
social  and  liteiaiy  circle  instituted  about  tlie  year  1792  as  an  aid  to 
intellectual  advancement.  Its  members  wei'e  recognized  by  proofs  of 
authorship,  and  included  such  men  as  Kent,  Dunlap,  Johnson,  Dr.  Et!- 
waixl  and  Itev.  Samuel  Miller,  Dr.  Mitchill,  Josiah  Ogden  Hofi'man, 
and  Charles  Erockden  Brown.  Bleecker  wrote  for  the  Drene  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  was  for  many  years  a  prelific  contributor  to  the  period- 
icals of  the  day.  Charles  Breckden  Brewn  came  to  New  York  in  1796, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  ambitious  to  devote  himself  to  lettei's,  and 
in  1798  issued  his  first  novel,  entitled  Widaiid,  a  powerful  and  original 
romance;  and  in  1799  Osmond,  or  tlie  Secret  Wiiitens.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ilev.  Dr.  Linn.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
American  who  ventured  to  pursue  literature  as  a  pmfession.  In  1800 
he  published  the  second  part  of  Arthur  Mei-vi/n,  and  had  at  the  same 
time  several  other  works  in  pit^ress. 

Near  the  river  shore,  the  grounds  ornamented  with  majestic  sycamores, 
stood  the  venerated  seat  of  classical  lore,  Columbia  College.  "Those 
venerable  trees,"  said  the  Hon.  John  Jay  in  his  centennial  address  in 
1876,  "had  an  historic  interest  from  the  fact  which,  when  a  boy,  I  heaitl 
from  the  lips  of  Judge  Egbert  Benson  during  one  of  bis  visits  to  my 
grandfather  at  Bedford,  that  those  trees  were  carried  to  the  green  by  him- 
self, Jay,  Eobert  R.  Livingston,  and  I  think  Eichaixi  Harrison,  and  planted 
by  their  own  bands."  President  William  Saumel  Johnson  resigned  his 
ofiice  at  the  close  of  the  college  year  in  1800,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Henry 
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WhiirUiii,  ail  Episoo^Hii  clerjyiiiim  uiid  aiitliov,  iKiuaiuc  pi-csideiit  of  tlie 
institution  for  one  year.  He  rosigiieil  in  I.'^Cl,  and  the  iicconi])Iislied 
scholar  and  divine,  IJenjiimiu  Mouiv,  EpiHcojial  Itishnp  of  New  Yorls,  was 
'elected  to  the  chair,  which  position  he  filled  until  IBIl.  The  professoi's 
were  all  men  of  exceptional  scliohii'ship,  and  the  inflnence  of  the  iusti- 
tution  upon  Uie  literary  character  of  tlie  State  was  inarked,  many  of 
the  graduates  attaining  great  distinction  in  profes.sionul  and  public  life. 
Among  the  students  when  the  century  opened  were  John  Anthon,  Henry 
H.  Schieffeliu,  and  Gulian  Civnimelin  Verplanck,  representing  resiwjc- 
tively  our  lawyers,  merchants,  and  men  of  letters.^  Others  upon  the  roll 
included  Philip  Hamilton,  I'obert  Benson,  John  J.  De  Peyster,  Lewis 
M.  Ogden,  John  Delalield,  Edwartl  P.  Liviugston,  afterwards  lientenant- 
govenior  of  the  State  (grandsou  of  Pliili]),  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence),  John  McConih,  who  married  Livingston's  sister,  Clement 
0.  Moore,  afterwards  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  literature,  and  Na- 
thaniel K.  Moore,  long  identified  with  the  collt^ge  as  professor,  president, 
and  trustee,  blending  lai-e  learning  with  a  loving  appreciation  of  the 
Greek  dramatists.  He  said  "the  college  was  much  more  to  educate  than 
to  instruct ;  to  open  the  door  for  all  knowledge,  to  strengthen  the  juth,'- 
ment,  to  purify  the  affection,  to  refine  the  tuste,  and  to  secure  for  the 
moi-al  and  intellectual  powers  the  proper  culture."  David  S.  Jones  and 
Gonverneur  Ogden  were  in  the  class  of  1796.  John  Feiguson,  John  Brod- 
liead  Eomeyu,  h  distinguished  clergyman,  Pierre  C.  Van  Wyck,  recorder 
of  the  city,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  judge,  governor  of  the  State,  and 
vice-president  of  the  United  i^*i*^^^  /-  States,  who  entitled  hutiaelf 
to  eternal  honor  by  rec-  !fiM^^^a^  omniending,  while  gover- 
nor, the  establishment  of  a  fKHJBSifcS^  "^^y  when  slavery  in  New 
York  should  forever  cease,  fcpU?!aES^'^  were  in  the  class  of  179r) ; 
and  in  that  of  1792,  1793,  ^^^B^BS^  and  1798,  were,  respec- 
tively, Cornelius  Bi'ower,  V^H^^BIk  John  Browei',  and  Jacob 
Brower,  of  a  wealthy  and  sHSHm^  ^  substantial  Dutch  family 
who  settled  in  New  York  J|  ^BE^^  ^  about  1(335.     And  the  fa- 

reuce,   William    M.    Price  ^&sui^  and   his   brother  Stephen, 

so  prominently  connected  w.x^y^^A.>m^™Lmgi.  '^'t''  t'l'^  criminal  law  and 
theatricals  of  New  York,  iFrou,.iKi„u,iuj™m',rsi.  and  John  McVickar,  profes- 
sor of  moral  and  intellect-  iairt~»c.  v^i^\  ual philosophy, belleslettres, 
and  political  economy,  are  found  upon  the  lists  of  1803  and  1804. 

The  professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  from  1792  to  1808  was 
Dr.  William  Haniersley,  who  had  received  his  medical  degree  at  Ediuhurgh, 

1  Cdumlia  College  Centennial  Jddrees,  by  llic  Hon.  JuLii  Jay,  Decunibtr  21,  1878. 
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and  who  was  a  gentleman  of  varied  learning  and  great  clegaiico  of  man- 
ners. He  was  also  professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  o!'  Medicine  from 
1795  to  1813.  The  professor  of  Botany  from  1795  to  1811  was  the  cele- 
hrdted  Dr.  David  Hosack,  The  professor  of  Anatomy  from  1703  to 
1813  was  Dr.  Wright  Post  The  professor  of  Surgery  from  1703  to 
1811  was  Dr.  Kichard  Bailey.  Other  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
were  Dr.  John  K.  B.  Kodgers  and  Dr,  Samuel  Latham  Mitchell.  The 
dean,  from  1702  to  1804,  was  Di'.  Sanmel  liard.  The  New  York  Has- 
pital  at  this  peiiod  affonled  one  of  the  best  practical  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  governors  embraced  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  period. 

When  the  returns  of  the  electoral  votes  came  in  it  was  soon  known  that 
the  Kepublican  ticket  had  triumphed,  as  had  been  generally  ex- 
pected. But,  what  was  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  Republican 
party  at  large,  Jefferson  and  Burr  had  botli  received  the  same  number  of 
votes.  The  decision  therefore  rested,  acconling  to  the  Constitution,  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives  voting  by  States. 

In  December,  before  the  equality  of  votes  was  precisely  ascertained, 
the  Federalists  conceived  the  idea  of  disappointing  Jefferson  and  the 
body  of  the  Opposition,  by  giving  the  first  office  to  Burr.  Hamilton 
vigorously  disapproved  of  such  a  course.  He  wrote  to  Wolcott  on  the 
16th  :  "I  trust  New  England  will  not  so  far  lose  its  bead  as  to  fall  into 
the  snare.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  upon  every  prudent  and  virtuous  cal- 
culation, Jefferson  is  to  be  preferred.  He  is  by  far  not  so  dangerous  a 
man,  and  he  has  pretensions  to  character.  As  to  Buit,  there  is  nothing 
in  his  favor.  His  private  character  is  not  defended  by  his  most  partial 
friends.  He  is  bankrupt  beyond  redemption,  except  by  the  plunder  of 
his  country.  His  public  principles  have  no  other  spring  or  aim  than  his 
own  aggrandizement.  If  he  can,  he  will  certainly  disturb  our  institutions 
to  secure  to  himself  permanent  power  and  with  it  wealth,"  Hamilton 
wixjte  a  similar  letter  to  Morris  on  the  26th  ;  "  I  ti'ust  the  Federalists  will 
not  be  so  mad  as  to  vote  for  Burr.  If  there  be  a  man  in  the  world  I 
ought  to  hate,  it  is  Jefferson.  With  Burr  I  have  always  been  personally 
well.  But  the  public  good  must  be  paramount  to  every  private  consider- 
ation." 

Hamilton  was  confident  Burr  never  could  be  won  to  Federal  views,  as 
some  of  the  party  fondly  imagined.  "  He  may  break  with  the  Repub- 
licans, but  it  will  cei'tainly  not  be  to  join  the  Federalists.  He  will  never 
choose  to  lean  on  good  men,  because  he  knows  they  will  never  support 
his  bad  projects ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  will  endeavor  to  disorganize  both 
parties,  and  to  form  from  them  a  third,  composed  of  men  best  fitted  for 
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tools,"  Suosequent  events  proved  that  Hmuilton's  judgment  of  Eurr 
was  correct;  but  being  supposed  influenced  by  professional  jealousy,  or 
prejudiced  through  political  collisions  with  UuiT,  his  warnings  were  little 
lieeded.  Gouverueiir  Morris  had  been  elected  in  the  spring  of  1800  by 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  to  supply  a  vacancy  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  but  kept  aloof  as  much  as  possible  from  the  strife  result- 
ing from  the  tie.  He  wrote  to  Hamilton  soon  after  Congress  assembled 
at  Washington,  saying:  "  Siuce  it  was  evidently  the  intentiou  of  our 
fellow-citizens  to  make  Mr.  Jefferson  their  President,  it  seems  proper  to 
fulfill  that  intention."  The  crisis  approached  slowly.  Tlic  whole  country 
hatl  become  painfully  alive  to  a  threatened  danger  of  great  magnitude. 

Meanwhile  the  Republicans  of  New  York  were  planning  to  overcome 
the  Fedemlists  in  the  city  government.  The  public  mind  was  systemati- 
cally poisoned  with  chaises  against  nearly  every  man  in  authoiity,  and 
the  zeal  for  change  became  fiery  and  unmanageable.  The  rival  candi- 
dates for  mayor  were  Richard  Varick,  who  had  filled  the  office  for  twelve 
years,  and  Edward  Living.ston,  who  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election  to 
the  Seventh  Congress.  The  popularity  of  Edward  Livingston,  and  his 
known  competency  to  execute  with  precision  all  the  duties  jTertainiiig  to 
the  mayoralty,  together  with  his  unconquerable  energy,  rendered  bis  ap- 
pointment extremely  probable.  The  mayor's  office  at  that  time  is  said  to 
have  been  worth  about  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annntn. 
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CHAPTER   XLII. 


THE  NEW  POLITICAL  ERA. 

TiiK  Prfsipential  Tib.  —  Jkfferson  and  Burr. —Tub  Kbw  Cabinkt. 
York  Contest  foii  Govehnoii.  — Defeat  of  the  Frdkkauktk,  —  The 
IN  Power.— The  Mayobaltv  of  tub  City.  —  D  it  el  of  PiciLrp  Hamilton, —The 
EvEKiNii  Post. —  The  Newspaper  War. — Dueling.  —  t'oLEMAN  and  Chbethah. 
—  Pbbsident  Jepfersom. — The  Grange. —Tjirodosia  Burr.  — Denneh  to  the 
Indian  Chibf.  —  Burr's  Independent  Party.  —  Duel  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and 
SwAiiTwouT.  —  Chancellor  Livinostos  secures  Louistana.  —  Dr  Wrrr  Clinton 
appointed  MAYOii.  —Burr's  Struggle  for  tiie  Governohshii'.  — Ersultk  of  the 
Stormy  ELr.CT]ON. —  Hamilton's  Libel  Suit.  —  Burr  challenoes  Hamilton. — 
Duel  of  Burr  and  Hamilton. —  Sorrowful  Sobs rs.  —  Dkatii  oe  Hamilton. — 
Bunn's  Movements,  —Public  Sentiment. —  Toub  op  Hamilton. 

HEAVY  clouds  hung  over  the  new  city  of  Wasliiiigton  ou  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th  of  February,  1801,  ami  before  nine  o'clock  snow 
began  to  fall.  The  great  day  had  at  last  arrived.  Tlie  House  of  liepre- 
seiitatives  pi-oceiided  in  a  body  to  the  Seuate-Cbamber,  where  Vice-Presi- 
dent Jeflei'son,  in  view  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  opened  the 
■  certificates  of  the  electors  of  the  different  States.  As  the  votes 
were  read  the  tellers  on  the  part  of  each  house  counted  and  took  lists  of 
them,  which  being  compared  and  delivered  to  Jefferson,  he  announced  the 
result  as  follows :  for  Thomas  JeHerson  aeventy-tliree,  for  Aaron  Burr 
seventy-three,  for  Jolin  Adams  sixty-five,  for  Charles  C.  Pinckney  sixl,y- 
four,  for  Jolin  Jay  one.  Jefferson  then  declared  that  the  choice  devolved 
upon  the  House. 

There  were  sixteen  States  in  the  Union,  and  a  majority  of  these  States 
was  necessary  to  an  election.  If  i-esnlts  liad  depended  upon  a  majoiity 
of  the  membei's,  Burr  would  undoubtedly  have  been  chosen  on  the  first 
vote.  As  it  was,  thirty-five  ballotings  ended  alike,  showing  eight  States 
in  favor  of  Jefferson,  six  for  Burr,  and  two  States,  Vermont  and  Maiy- 
land,  equally  divided.     New  York  voted  steadily  for  Jeffei-son. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  great  business  of  tlie  day,  the  House  resolved 
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not  to  adjmirii  till  a  Presiileut  hiul  lieeu  clioseii.  One  inenilier,  too  ill  tti 
leave  his  bed,  w-i*)  Ixnnt'  on  a  littei  to  the  Caiiitnl ;  liis  wife  attemletl  Iiini, 
and  remaining  at  bis  side  administered  his  luedieiiies.  The  ballot-boxes 
were  carried  to  his  ccjucIi,  so  tliat  lie  did  not  miss  a  single  ballot  All 
that  day,  all  through  the  night,  and  until  noon  oi'  the  day  ibllowing,  the 
balloting  went  on.  Then  the  exhausted  members  evatted  their  resalutiun 
not  to  adjourn,  by  t^reeingto  takeareiess  Our  ojijionents  have  liej^^ed 
for  a  dispensation  from  their  own  regulation    "  rote  Julin  llaudol|ih. 

For  seven  days  the  country  was  kept  in  \  teinient  by  the  wild  I'eports 
from  the  capital.  The  governor  of  Virginia  established  a  line  of  expre&s 
riders  l>etween  Washington  and  Richmond  durmt;  the  whole  of  this  event- 
ful week,  that  he  might  learn  as  speedily  as  possible  tiie  result  of  eacii 
ballot.  On  the  15th  Jefferson  wrote  to  his  daughter:  "After  four  days  of 
balloting,  they  are  exactly  where  they  were  on  the  first.  Tlieii;  is  strong 
expectation  in  some  that  they  will  coalesce  to-morix)w ;  biit  I  have  no 
foundation  for  it.  I  feel  no  impulse  from  personal  ambition  to  the  office 
now  proposed  to  nie,  but  on  account  of  yourself  and  your  sister  and  those 
dear  to  yon." 

On  the  thirty-sixth  balloting  Jefferson  was  found  to  liave  received  the 
votes  of  ten  States,  while  four  adhered  to  Burr  and  two  cast  blank  ballots. 
Jeffereou  was  thei-eupon  declared  President,  and  Binr,  by  law,  became 
Vice-President. 

Late  at  night  on  the  3d  of  March  the  Sixth  Congress  terminated.  Ex- 
President  Adiiins  had  no  heart  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  his  succes- 
sor, but  left  the  city  of  Washington  early  the  next  morning  for  his 
home  in  Massachusetts.  A  domestic  affliction  in  the  loss  of  his 
second  son,  Charles,  came  also  at  this  moment  to  darken  the  shades  of 
his  retirement.  The  Republicans  were  jubilant,  particularly  in  New  York. 
Meetings  were  held  in  every  city  and  village  in  the  State,  and  proces- 
sions and  orations  were  the  oi-der  of  the  day.  In  Albany  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  citizens  met  at  a  gmiid  dinner,  where  one 
of  the  toasts  was,  "  Aaron  Burr,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
His  uniform  and  patri<jtic  exertions  in  favor  of  republicanism  eclipsed 
only  by  his  late  disinterested  conduct." 

When  Jefferson  reached  the  Presidential  chair  the  pecuniary  prosperity 
of  the  country  was  greater  than  at  any  previous  date.  Pacific  relations 
with  France,  and  the  prospect  of  peace  throughout  Europe,  promised 
effectual  and  permanent  relief  from  the  embarrassments  to  which  Ameri- 
can commerce  was  exposed.  The  ti-easury  was  fuller,  and  the  revenue 
more  abundant  than  ever  before.  The  obnoxious  Sedition  Act  had  ex- 
pired by  its  own  limitation  with  the  close  of  the  Sixth  Congress. ,  Insti- 
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tiitions  had  been  Immed,  taxes  levied,  and  pi'ijvisioii  made  for  debts. 
Indeed,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Federal  yoverimieut,  as  it  now  oper- 
ates, had  been  the  work  of  the  Federalists  in  their  twelve  years  of 
supremacy.  Tims  the  path  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation  seemed 
very  smooth  and  easy  to  travel. 

James  Madison  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  Albert  Gallatin 
Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  Henry  Dearborn  Secretary  of  War,  and  Le\'i 
Lincoln  Attorney -General,  Tlie  Navy  Department  was  offered  to  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  who  declined  the  appointment,  and  it  was  given  to 
Robert  Smith.  Livingston,  having  reached  the  a^e  of  sixty  ind  being 
obliged,  under  a  constitutional  pmvision,  to  vacatt  the  Ch  incellorship  of 
New  York,  consented  to  accept  the  embassy  to  Frante  to  whi  h  he  was 
nominated ;  he  was  confirmed  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 
Not  long  after  M.  Pinch  on,  remembered  as  Secret  iry  f  tht  iiench  lega- 
tion at  The  Hague,  arrived  at  Washington  as  French  char^,*,  d  iffaires. 

In  April  the  New'  York  election  for  goverrioi  w  is  spirited  and  ran- 
corous. Some  one  had  said  that  the  tenantry  of  Van  I  eusselaer, 
in  aiTears  for  rent  (numbering  thousands),  were  tj  be  prosecuted  for 
payment  if  they  refused  to  vote  for  him.  As  soon  as  this  report  I'eached 
the  ears  of  the  high-minded  patroon,  he  immediately  denied  it  in  all  the 
papers  printed  in  Albany  and  Van  Eensselaer  counties,  assuring  his 
tenants  that  he  wished  them  to  vote  as  in  their  judgment  duty  required, 
and  that  no  man  should  be  harmed  who  voted  against  hiin.  He  received 
two  thousand  and  thirty-eight  votes  in  the  county  of  Albany,  while 
Clinton  received  but  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five.  The  general  result  of 
the  election,  however,  was  in  favor  of  the  Republican  party.  George 
Clinton  was  chosen  by  more  than  four  thousand  majority. 

In  October  a  convention  chosen  to  amend  the  constitution  met  at 
Albany  and  oi^inized  by  unanimously  electing  Vice-President  Burr  its 
presiding  officer.  This  convention  was  authorized  to  fix  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  members  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature,  which  was 
quickly  accomplished,  the  number  beii^  reduced  from  forty-three  to 
thirty-six,  and  to  decide  upon  "  the  true  construction  of  the  twenty-third 
article  of  the  constitution,"  in  other  words,  to  determine  the  power  of  the 
Council  of  Appointment  The  convention  was  given  no  authority  to  alter 
the  terms  of  that  article,  or  to  abolish  it  and  create  a  new  one  in  its  place; 
but  its  maxim  was  to  strip  the  governor  of  as  much  power  as  possible. 
It  decided,  against  the  letter  of  the  constitution  and  the  opinion  of 
Governors  Clinton  and  Jay,  to  reduce  the  governor  to  a  mere  fifth  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  with  no  greater  power  than  that  of  any  other  member, 
except  the  right  to  preside.     De  Witt  Clinton  was  a  member  of  the 
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Council  of  Appointment  at  the  time  of  hia  uncle's  iiccession,  and  before 
the  decision  of  the  convention,  and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  gov- 
ernor, he,  in  connection  with  Ambrose  Spencer  and  a  tliinl  Itepiiblicaii 
member,  commenced  a  system  of  removals  and  appointments  similar  to 
those  introduced  into  the  politics  of  Pennsylvania  by  McKeaii. 

This  proscription  was  not  confined  to  Federalists.  A  furious  stni^Ie 
had  already  commenced  between  the  Clintons  and  Livingstons  on  the 
oue  baud,  and  Burr  and  bis  partisans  on  the  other,  which  was  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  bitterness.  The  known  friends  of  Burr  were  ex- 
cluded from  office  as  rigidly  as  the  Federalists.  Appointments  in  every 
instance  were  made  from  the  Clintou  and  Livingston  factions.  Of  the 
great  State  ofliees  the  Livingstons  received  the  larger  share.  The  Chan- 
cellorship was  conl'eri'ed  upou  John  Lansing ;  Moi'gan  Lewis,  brother-in- 
law  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  succeeded  Lansing  as  chief  justice;  Judge 
Egbert  Beusoii  having  been  appointed,  under  what  was  styled  the  mid- 
night act  of  John  Adams,  a  circuit  judge  of  the  Uuited  States  (on  the 
3d  of  March,  1801),  his  place  was  filled  by  Brockholst  Livingston;  and 
Smith  Thompson,  whose  wife  was  a  Livingston,  was  also  created  an 
associate  judge.  Thus  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
■v/as  mainly  in  the  bands  of  the  Livingstons.  Dr.  Thomas  TiUotaon, 
another  brother  in  law  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  was  made  secretary  of 
the  State.  And  t  w  11  be  e  p  bered  that  General  John  Ai-mstroug, 
still  anothe  1  tl  e  1  of  Chaicellor  Livingston,  had  been  recently 
appointed  Uu  ted  Stat  a  Se  at  r  by  the  New  York  Legislature. 

The  appo  tn  e  t  of  Ed  va  d  L  vingston  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Ne  v  Tio  k  place  of  Richard  Harrison,  was  one  of 
the  acts  of  President  Jefferson  immediately  following  the  appointment 
of  his  brother.  Chancellor  Livingston,  minister  to  France.  In  Auiiust  of 
the  same  year  Edwai-d  Livingston  was  also  appointed  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  holding  of  two  such  offices,  oue  under  the  national, 
the  other  from  the  State  government,  which  would  now  be  esteen>ed  im- 
proper, excited  no  cavil  then,  and  both  appointments,  which  were  for  short 
terms  at  first,  were  renewed  tJie  following  winter. 

The  mayoralty  of  New  York  was  at  this  time  a  post  of  great  dignity 
and  importance.  The  mayor  not  only  presided  over  the  dehberations  of 
the  common  council,  but  was  the  presiding  judge  of  a  high  court  of  record 
with  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Tlie  emoluments  were  in 
the  form  of  liberal  fees  and  perquisites;  unU  a  few  years' incumbency 
was  equivalent  to  a  handsome  fortiine.  Richard  Varick  had  been  the 
mayor  for  twelve  years,  and  his  removal  by  the  new  party  in  power 
created  indignant  dissatisfaction.     A  public  dinner  was  tendered  him  by 
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the  Feilerali  t  lawjers  and  twentj  fi\p  upreciitive  t  i=its  suichai^ed 
with  political  satiie  contnbuted  to  the  lile  of  the  ocuisun  His  quali 
huitioiis  lor  the  office  had  been  unuei-sall}  roncedeil  in  1  his  ^entleuianH 
culture  aud  peraoml  habits 
Ind  made  him  a  f-ivoiite 
aiiioiip,  al!  (lasses — e\u!]rt 
mdeed  in  the  heat  ol  po 
liticil  stiife  when  hke  ill 
other  cindid'ite  foi  office 
in  tint  decale  he  was 
■ibused  and  cm  ituied  to 
in  e\traoidinarj  decree 

Maj  or  Livin  Ti,t<  n  found 
himself  m  a  situation  where 
all  Jiiseuei^es  w  ei-e  1 1  ou^lit 
intoaetivesei-vice.  His  du- 
ties were  legion.  Important 
capital  trials  occupied  his 
attention  at  once,  and  his 
charges  to  juries  are  <le- 
fcribed  by  the  newspapeis 
Hichard  Varick.  of  ttic  time  as  exception- 

ally impressive.  He  uudeituol;  a  reformation  of  the  rules  and  practice 
of  the  court  in  civil  actions,  and  soon  commenced  the  preparation  of  a 
volume  of  reports  of  such  of  his  own  and  the  recorder's  decisions  as 
he  thought  should  be  generally  known  at  the  liar.  This  was  before  any 
regular  reporting  of  the  judgments  of  either  the  city  or  State  courts  had 
been  undertaken,  and  when  but  a  single  volume  of  i-eporta  —  that  of 
Coleman's  Cases  —  bad  appeared,'  The  office  of  attorney-general  was 
honorable  and  profitable,  aud  its  functions  were  in  the  line  of  bis  profes- 
sion, but  it  required  bini,  in  addition  to  presiding  over  a  court  of  Justice 
and  of  a  delibemtive  body,  to  appear  as  an  advocate  in  all  causes  of  im- 
portance in  which  the  national  goviirnnient  was  interested  in  bis  district ; 
then  in  turn  be  must  superintend  the  administration  of  municii>al  affaiis 
of  every  character,  fixim  the  regulation  of  finance  to  the  assize  of  bread. 
In  connection  with  all  this  he  was  required  by  the  custom  of  the  period 
to  devote  to  the  public  and  pvi\'ate  entertainment  of  distinguished  stran- 
gers a  degree  of  attention  which  the  gi'owth  of  the  city  and  of  the 
world's  travel  subsequently  rendered  iinpossihle. 

I  Hunt's  Life  iif  Edward  Livingatoii ;  Judicuil  OpiuiMiS,  dclimnd  in  the  inayor's  aiiirt  of 
the  city  of  A'ew  yark  in  the  year  1S02. 
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This  last  requisition  was  a  pleasure  ratlier  tlian  a  duty  to  a  man  of 
his  temperament.  He  was  fond  of  society,  geiiiiil,  witty,  charming  in 
conversation,  and  attractive  in  niannei's.  He  is  said  never  to  have 
allowed  an  opportunity  to  pass  for  producing  a  pun,  and  if  a  good  one  did 
not  come  to  liis  mind  lie  made  a  poor  one  answer,  laughing  at  it  all  the 
same.  On  the  same  mouth  iu  which  he  retired  from  Congress  lie  experi- 
enced a  severe  atHiction  in  the  loss  of  his  accoinplislied  wife,  which  partly 
accounts  for  bis  devotion  to  philanthropic  projects  while  in  the  midst  of 
his  manifuhl  occupations  as  mayor  qf  the  city.  He  resided  at  No.  1 
Broadway.  Many  of  the  beautiful  trees  upon  tlie  common  between  his 
windows  and  tlie  bay  were  planted  during  his  administration  and  under 
his  particular  directiou. 

On  the  4th  of  July  George  L  Eackei',  a  promising  yoimg  member  of  the 
New  York  Bar,  aged  twenty-seven,  delivered  an  oration  in  tlie  city  on  the 
subject  of  American  Independence.  He  was  a  partisan  of  Vice-President 
Burr,  and  white  bis  talented  effort  was  generally  praised,  there  were  tliose 
among  the  Fedei-alists  who  denounced  the  whole  (wrformance.  At  the 
Park  Theater  one  autumn  evening  Kacker  occu[)ied  a  box,  accom- 
panied  by  Miss  Livingston  and  others.  In  an  adjoining  box  was 
seated  Philip  Hamilton,  eldest  son  of  the  financier,  a  youth  of  nineteen, 
in  company  with  a  young  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Price ;  and  the  two 
indulged  in  ironical  remarks  about  Backer's  Fourth  of  July  oration,  which 
seemed  to  be  intended  for  the  ear  of  the  young  lady.  Backer  looked 
ronnd  and  saw  them  laughing,  and  believing  liimself  the  subject  of  ridi- 
cule stepped  out  in  great  imitation  and  asked  if  they  meant  to  insult  him, 
at  the  same  time  stigmatizing  them  as  "  rascals."  They  in  turn  insisted 
upon  bis  particularizing  the  pei'son  he  meant  to  distinguish  as  a  "  rascal." 
After  some  high  words  Backer  exclaimed,  "  Well,  then,  you  are  both 
rascals."  The  result  was  a  laconic  message  from  Price,  before  the  play 
was  finished,  to  name  a  time  and  place  of  meeting.  Philip  Hamilton 
hastened  to  find  David  S.  Jones,  who  consulted  John  B.  Church,  the 
uncle  of  young  Hamilton,  and  hero  of  the  recent  duel  with  Burr,  and 
together  they  framed  a  messi^e  requiring  an  explanation,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Backer  about  half  past  eleven  o'clock  on  the  same  evening. 
Backer  made  no  reply  except  to  remark  that  when  the  affair  with  Price 
was  over  he  would  receive  any  communication  from  Hamilton.  At  noon 
on  the  22d,  which  was  Sunday,  Backer  aud  Price,  attended  by 
their  seconds,  met  at  Weehawken  and  exchanged  four  shots,  with- 
out effect,  after  whicli  they  .shook  hands  and  separated.  Piefore  two  o'clock 
on  the  same  afternoon  young  Hamilton  had  learned  the  facts  re- 
specting the  duel,  and  renewed  his  challenge   to  Backer.     The 
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two  met  on  Monday  about  three  iu  the  afternoon.  Eacker's  secund  was 
Thomas  Apthorpe  Cooper,  the  actor,  and  David  S.  Jones  np]>eiii'ed  in  behalf 
of  young  Hamilton,  Charles  H.  Winfieid,  the  able  historian  of  Hudson 
County,  New  Jersey,  writes:  "After  the  woitl  had  liecn  given,  a  pause 
of  a  minute,  perhaps  more,  ensued,  before  Mr.  Eacker  dischai^ed  his  pistol. 
He  had  determined  to  wait  for  Hamilton's  fire,  and  Hamilton,  it  is  said, 
reserved  his  fire  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  I'atlier,  Eacker  then 
leveled  his  pistol  with  more  accumcy,  and  at  the  same  instant  Hamilton 
did  the  same.  Eacker  fired  first,  but  almost  simultaneously  with  Hamil- 
ton, The  latter's  fire,  it  is  said,  was  unintentional,  aud  in  the  air.  The 
hall  from  Eacker's  pistol  entered  Hamilton's  right  side,  just  above  the 
hip,  passed  through  his  body,  and  lodged  in  his  left  arm.  He  was  imme- 
diately taken  over  to  the  city,  where  he  died  the  next  morning  at  five 
o'clock,"  ^ 

Symptoms  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  Jefferson's  promise  of  political 
tranquillity  and  a  united  people  begun  to  be  perceptible  before  be 
bad  been  many  months  in  office.  Burr's  iiTegular  ambition  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  imposing  but  hollow  position  as  Vice-President. 
He  foresaw  obstacles  to  his  becoming  the  next  Republican  President, 
in  the  dislike  of  JelTerson  and  the  growing  popularity  of  Madison,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  was  a  man  of  immense  family  interest  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  New  York  the  Republican  party  was  already  divided  into 
factions  each  jealous  of  the  other.  Thus  he  began  a  kind  of  political 
flirtation  with  the  Federalists. 

About  this  time  The  Evening  Post  first  made  its  bow  to  the  public, 
edited  by  William  Coleman,  a  lawyer  and  a  versatile  writer ;  it  was  the 
oi^n  of  Hamilton.  The  American  Citizen  was  the  organ  of  the  IJepub- 
lican  party  in  New  York,  and  was  under  the  immediate  management  of 
a  cousin  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  Its  editor  was  James  Cheetham,  a  wit 
and  a  great  tactician,  who  acquired  no  little  distinction  for  his  editorial 
ability.  He  was  a  tall,  athletic  man,  and  was  soon  pei'sonaliy  concerned 
in  many  violent  political  quarrels.  Burr  and  his  friends,  not  to  be  out- 
done, established  The  Morning  Chronicle,  which  supported  the  administra- 
tion, but  was  particularly  friendly  to  the  Vice-President.  It  was  edited 
by  Dr.  Peter  Irving,  and  in  its  columns  Washington  Irving,  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  the  editor's  younger  brother,  first  appeared  as  a  writer  under 
the  name  of  Jonathan  Oldstyle.  Burr  often  clipped  these  essays  from 
the  journal  and  inclosed  them  in  his  letters  .o  Theodosia,  The  three 
newspapers  entered  upon  a  paper  war  in  which  they  were  ably  sus- 

'  Eacker  died  of  consumption  in  1804,  and  was  buried  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  near 
TsMj  Street. 
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tained  by  the  leading  men  of  their  respective  parties.  Their  cohinina 
teemed  with  personal  invective  and  low  satire.  Several  duels  were  the 
result.  On  one  occasion  Matthew  L,  Davis  sallied  forth  in  Wall  Street, 
pistol  in  hand,  expecting  to  shoot  Cheetham  at  sight,  who,  howevev,  kept 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  affair  ended  without  bloodshed.  When  Philip 
Hamilton  was  killed,  Coleman,  shocked  by  the  occun'ence,  denounced 
in  the  Evening  Post  the  practice  of  dueling  as  a  "  horiid  custom,"  and 
strongly  urged  "  legislative  interference."  Yet  Coleman  and  Cheetliam 
were  both  duelists.  And  it  was  a  period  when  dueling  was  a  fashion- 
able recreation.  Cheetham  was  some  years  younger  than  Coleman,  and 
gloried  in  encountering  difBculties.  He  appeared  in  public  with  bold 
face  and  majestic  bearing.  Coleman  was  smaller,  of  delicate  structure, 
and  looked  grave  and  pensive.  Cheetham  had  cultivated  his  mind  by 
historical  reading,  aud  was  familiar  with  the  poets;  his  writings  were 
curt  and  concise,  Coleman's  often  verbose.  Cheetham  could  fell  at  one 
blow ;  Coleman  delighted  in  protracted  tortura  Neither  was  deficient 
in  pointed  epithets  and  lacerating  remarks.  Cheetham  was  ardent,  pas- 
sionate, and  foi^ving.  Coleman  was  self-poised,  cold,  aud  long  harbored 
an  imaginary  injury.  Each  delighted  in  the  prostration  of  a  victim, 
but  Coleman  was  the  moi^  politic  and  prudent  of  the  two.  The  idols 
of  Cheetliam  were  Jefferson  and  George  Clinton;  the  idol  of  Coleman 
was  Hamilton.  Burr  had  no  chance  with  either,  and  was  offensive  to 
both.  Dr.  Francis  writes  of  these  two  editors:  "With  all  their  faults, 
they  diffused  much  truth  as  well  as  error ;  they  advanced  the  power  of 
the  press  in  talents  and  in  improved  knowledge;  and  they  aided  the 
progress  of  literary  culture."  ^ 

On  one  occasion  a  duel  between  Coleman  and  Cheetham  was  arranged, 
but  after  considerable  negotiation  between  the  friends  of  the  parties 
Judge  Brockholst  Livingston,  in  order  to  prevent  the  meeting,  had  the 
principals  arrested.  Thus  hostilities  ended.  But  out  of  the  affair  gi'ew 
another  quan'el  which  led  to  one  of  the  most  diabolical  duels  in  the 
annals  of  dueling.  Thompson,  one  of  Cheetham's  friends,  the  brother 
of  Jeremiah  Thompson,  once  collector  of  the  port,  threw  some  doubt  on 
Coleman's  courage,  and  said  he  "  had  shown  the  white  feather."  Where- 
upon Coleman  challenged  Thompson.  Washington  Morton  carried  the 
fatal  missive.  Cheetham  acted  as  Thompson's  second.  The  duel  took 
place  in  Love  Lane,  now  Twenty-first  Street.^     It  was  in  the  year  1803. 

1  OldNew  York,  by  Dr.  Francis,  p.  386  ;  Hiatory  of  JaamaUsm,  by  Hudron,  p.  H8,  217  ; 
HUdrath,  II.  i53.     TfteJftwrorifiieBrajftwi  WHS  fiiM  issued  NoTember  16,  1801. 

*  The  place  of  this  duel  has  been  vaiiously  located.  Some  writers  stiy  it  was  nt  or  iieni- 
Washington  Squnre,  then  the  Potters'  Field,  but  Itavii  Ijtne  is  undoubtedly  correi 
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An  anonymous  letter  was  received  in  the  morning  by  a  well-known 
]il]ysician  and  surgeon,  stating  that  at  nine  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  that 
(iay  he  would  tiud  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bowling  Green,  at  the  foot 
of  Broadway,  a  hor.?e  and  gig,  which  he  was  desired  to  appropriate  and 
drive  to  a  spot  designated,  where  his  services  might  be  required.  It  was 
a  moonlight  night,  and  finding  the  gig  as  stated,  he  obeyed  the  request, 
reaciiing  the  point  in  time  to  hear  pistol-shots,  and  see  one  man  holding 

up  anotiiei'.    A  voice  called  to  him  ;  "  Ai-e  you  Dr. ? "   He  replied  in 

the  affirmative.  "This  geutleinan  requires  yonr  assistance,"  continued 
the  speaker,  who  was  no  other  than  Cheethani, "  be  good  enough  to  taJce 
cliatge  of  him  and  place  him  with  his  friends  " ;  then  gently  laid  the  figure 
he  held  upon  the  gi-ound,  and  disappeared  in  the  same  direction  as  Cole- 
man and  his  second.  The  surgeon  raised  the  bleeding  man,  stanched 
his  wound  as  well  as  he  was  able,  but  saw  that  it  was  mortal.  He  bore 
him  dying  to  the  house  of  his  sister  in  the  city,  laid  him  w^n  the  door- 
step, rang  the  bell,  and  departed.  When  the  family  found  him,  he  was 
alone,  and  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  a  better  cause  refused  to  disclose  the 
name  of  his  antagonist,  or  give  any  account  of  the  affair.  He  simply 
said  he  had  been  honorably  treated,  and  requested  that  no  effort  should 
be  made  to  find  or  molest  the  parties  concerned.  He  died,  and  Coleman 
attended  to  his  business  as  usual. 

Jefferson  regarded  the  religion  of  the  country  as  no  better  than  a  mis- 
chievous delusion.  John  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  other  leading  men  of  the 
Federal  party  believed  that  religion  furnished  the  only  solid  support  for 
morality.  Jefferson  detested  the  clergy,  who  were  constantly  twitting  him 
about  his  infidel  opinions.  The  Federalists  respected  the  clergy  as  men 
of  superior  education,  intelligence,  and  cliaracter,  who  in  conjunction  with 
the  lawyera  were  as  much  the  natural  ieadei-s  of  New  England  opinion  as 
the  slaveholding  plantere  were  the  natural  political  leaders  in  Virginia, 
Jefferson  commiserated  the  unfortunate  priest-ridden  conjmutiities,  led  by 
the  nose  by  a  body  of  men  at  enmity  against  science  and  truth  and  popu- 
lar rights;  while  the  Federalists  I'equested  to  be  informed  in  what 
respect  the  religious  bigotry  of  the  clergy  was  at  all  woree  than  Jefferson's 
political  bigotry  ? 

Jeffei-son  abolished  levees,  lest  the  custom  introduced  by  Washington 
lead  to  the  ceremonials  of  a  court.  The  Fedemliste  said  it  was  because 
the  new  city  of  Washington  was  nothing  but  a  little  village  in  the  woods, 
where  there  was  no  occasion  for  levees.  Mrs.  Madison  revived  the  usage 
eight  years  later,  and  it  has  contiuiied  to  the  present  time.  Jeffursim 
abolished  the  kingly  custom  of  aiieeches  and  answer  at  the  opening  of 
Congress,  substituting  a  written  message  to  be  read  by  the  clerk. '  The 
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Federalists  maliciously  suggested  it  was  oti  account  of  Jcfforson's  tiill 
ungainly  figure,  anil  total  destitution  of  gifts  as  a  public  speid^er.  It  was 
told  in  France  tliat  JeReraoii  ou  the  day  of  Ins  iiiauguriition 'Tode  on 
horseback  to  the  capital  without  a  single  guard  or  even  a  servant  in  Jiis 
train,  dismounted  witliout  assistance,  and  hitched  the  bridle  of  his  horse 
to  the  palisades."  However  that  may  liave  been,  he  was  scarcely  less 
fond  of  fine  horses  than  AVashington  liiniself.  Within  two  months  after 
becoming  Pmsident  he  piircltased  four  fiery  full-blooded  bays  for  the  use 
of  his  carrii^^e  in  Washington.  His  coachman,  Joseph  Dougherty,  writes 
Miss  rtnndolpli,  Jefferson's  great  granddaughter,  "  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  seated  on  the  box  l)ehind  this  spirited  and  showy  team."  On  his 
journeys  to  Monticello  Jefferson  usu- 
ally traveled  iu  his  phaeton,  or  in  a 
one-hoi'se  chair  —  a  favorite  vehicle  at 
that  time  in  New  York  City.  Hamilton 
possessed  asimilar  horse  chair  in  which 
he  drove  daily  from  his  place  of  busi- 
ness in  the  city  to  his  country-seat  on 
Washington  Heights  during  the  last 
two  years  of  his  life. 

,/  .1     .     T   «■  1.-I         ■  On.-HorM  Ch.ir,  1802. 

It  seems  that  Jefferson,  whuo  giv- 
ing lip  Tuauy  of  the  forms,  clung  with  instinctive  tenacity  to  tlie  sid^- 
stance  of  power.  His  theories  were  not  absolutely  practical.  He  found 
it  wise  and  well  in  the  constractive  part  of  politics  to  copy  the  models 
he  had  so  vigorously  criticised.  And  as  regards  the  machineiy  of  govern- 
ment prepared  by  the  Federalists,  it  was  adopted  by  the  Republicans 
without  essential  change. 

Hamilton  had  pui-clmsed  an  estate  and  built  a  country  mansion  on  the 
upi)er  part  of  Manhattan  Island,  then  eight  or  more  miles  from  the  city, 
which  he  called  "  The  Grange,"  from  the  ancestml  seat  of  his  gi-andfatber 
in  Seothind.  The  tindier  for  the  house  is  said  to  have  been  a  present 
fmm  Mis.  Hamilton's  father,  General  Schuyler.  Its  situation  was  eoui- 
mandiug,  aliout  half-way  between  the  Hudson  and  Harlem  Rivers.  It 
was  a  square  wooden  structure  of  two  stories,  with  lai'ge  voomy  basement, 
ornamental  balusti'ades,  and  immense  chiumey-stacks.  Its  rooms  were 
S|>acious  and  numerous,  its  drawing-reom  dooi's  were  mirrors,  aud  its 
workmanship  generally  solid  aud  substantial.  To  this  pleasant  home 
Hamilton  removed  his  family  in  the  spring  of  180:i.  He  attended 
INirsonally  to  the  enibellishmeitt  of  his  grounds,  the  planting  of 
llowers,  of  shrubbery,  and  of  trees.  He  wrote  to  Pinckney  for  some  Caro- 
lina niclon-seeds  for  his  new  garden,  and  some  pai'Otjiiets  for  his  daughter, 
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remarking     A  garden  yon  know  b  fiveiy  usual  refiigu  foi  a  disappointed 
politician      He  pUnted  i  ^rovo  of  thirteen  gum  tiees  i  few  rods  fitim  tlie 

honse  to  symbolize 
the  thirteen  original 
'--t.ite'*  of  tlR  Union  — 
«lndi  1 1 aviiiy  reached 
in  ijLstic  proportions, 
till  suivi\e,  and  are 
Itftlj  shown  in  the 
sltt  h 

On  thL  J^d  of  June 
\ic€  I  iL-sultiit  Burr's 
bclo\Ld  dnii^htti  Theodosn  irrived  from 
South  Ciiohin  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
the  summer  m  New  Yoil  She  wrote  to 
her  Imsbind  the  ne\t  dij  I  have  just 
letmiied  from  a  iide  m  the  rountry  and 
I  Msit  to  Richmond  Hill  Never  did  I 
behold  this  island  so  beuitilul  The  va- 
riety of  \  ivid  ^reens  thehneh  enltivatcd 
^^^^  heWs  iiid  girden'j  the  ncit  cool  air  of  the 
cits  boxes  peepin^  through  straight  rows 
oi  t<ill  popKi'9  and  the  cleoince  of  some 
t,eiitlemens  seifc'*  tominandiiig  a  view  of 
the  majestic  Hudson  and  the  high  dark 
slioics  of  New  Jersey  altogether  form  a 
scene  so  lively  so  touching,  and  to  me  so 
new  that  I  wis  in  consent  mptuie  Two  days  Utci  she  wi-ote:  "I 
dined  the  othn  diy  with  Mrs  Moiitgomeiy  The  Chancelloi  (Livingstim) 
has  sent  her  out  a  list  of  statues,  which  are  to  be  so  exactly  imitated  in 
plaster  as  to  leave  the  difference  of  materials  only.  The  statues  are  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  Venus  de'  Metlicis,  Laocoon  and  his  children,  Aiitiiious, 
and  some  others.  The  patriotic  citizens  of  New  York  are  now  suliscrib- 
ing  to  the  importiitiou  of  a  set  here  for  the  good  of  the  public.  If  they 
are  really  perfect  imitations,  they  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  city." 
Vice-President  Burr  had  for  some  yeai's  lived  in  a  style  of  ostentatious 
elegance.  He  had  a  handsomely  furnished  city  home  in  addition  to  his 
country  residence  at  Piichmond  Hill,  a  numerous  retinue  of  sei"vants,  a 
French  cook,  half  a  dozen  fine  horses,  one  of  the  lai^est  and  best  clioseii 
libraries  in  the  city,  and  the,  walls  of  both  his  liou.ses  were  hung  with 
paintings  that  ministered  to  a  reiiued  and  cultivated  taste.     Iticlimond 
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Hill  w;is  without  excejitioii  the  most  delightful  country-seat  on  tho 
islautl.  It  was  a  tViiiue  building  of  massive  urchi lecture,  with  a  lofty 
portico  supported  by  Ionic  columns,  the  front  walls  decomted' with  pilas- 
ters of  the  same  order,  and  distinguished  on  every  side  by  I'ich  though  sober 
oniiiment.  It  wii,s  historically  attractive,  having  been  the  beadquaiters  of 
Washington  in  1770,  as  the  reader  will  I'einenibui' ;  Lord  Dorchester,  Sir 
Guy  Oarleton,  and  other  English  uoblenien  weie  dwellers  under  its  roof 
during  the  war;  it  was  the  home  of  Vice- President  Adauis  while  New 
Yoi'k  was  the  capital  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  had  been  the  scene  of 
many  a  notable  festival.  Vice-Pi^esident  lim'r,  not  less  tlian  his  prede- 
cessor, had  thrown  open  its  doors  to  distinguished  guests.  Jerome  I'lona- 
paite  was  entertained  at  dinner,  and  at  breakfiist,  by  ISuit  just  bel'ore  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Patterson,  large  companies  being  invited  to  meet  him 
on  Imth  occasions.  Talleyrand  and  Volney  were  frequent  visitors  while 
tliey  were  in  this  country ;  and  almost  every  European  personage  of  note 
was  from  time  to  time  welcomed  by  its  courtly  proprietor. 

Theodosia  Buit,  whose  beauty,  wit,  and  melancholy  history  constitute 
one  of  the  most  romantic  chapters  of  American  private  life,  was  the  idol 
of  her  father,  and,  after  the  death  of  Mi's,  Burr,  his  pupil,  confidant,  and 
friend.  She  became  one  of  the  best  educated  women  of  her  time  and  couutiy. 
During  her  father's  public  life  she  translated  for  his  use  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  into  the  French  language.  While  Burr  was  a  sen- 
ator in  Philadelphia  Brant  visited  the  Quaker  City,  creating  a  sensation. 
Burr  entertained  him  at  dinner  in  company  with  Talleyrand,  Volney,  and 
other  notable  chai'actei-s.  When  Brant  left  for  New  York  he  bore  a 
letter  from  Burr  to  his  daughter  Theodosia,  who  was  then  fourteen  years 
of  age.  The  graceful  girl  received  the  forest  chief  with  couitesy,  and 
tendered  the  hospitalities  of  her  father's  house  by  giving  him  a  dinner- 
party, choosing  for  her  guests  some  of  the  most  eminent  gentlemen  of 
the  city,  among  whom  were  Bishop  Moore,  Dr.  Bard,  and  Dr.  Hosack. 
She  wrote  to  her  father  that  in  marketing  for  the  occasion  she  was  puzzled 
to  know  what  dishes  would  suit  the  palate  of  a  savage  warrior !  In  view 
of  the  many  tales  she  had  heard  of 

"  The  timnilials  that  each  other  eat. 
The  alltliru|Hi]iljiigi,  uud  iiiimi  whose  beaib 
Do  urovi  lieiieath  tlitir  shouliltrs," 

"  she  liad  a  mind."  she  said, "  to  lay  the  hospital  uiuler  contribution  for 
a  human  head  to  be  served  up  like  a  boar's  head  in  ancient  hall  barbaric. 
But  after  all  he  was  a  most  Christian  and  civilize*!  guest  in  his  manners." 
The  marriage  of  Theodosia  in  1801  to  Joseph  Alston,  of  South  Carolina, 
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afterwards  governor  of  liis  iiiitive  Stiitc,  by  no  means  toi'iuiiiiittii  tlie  play- 
ful, tender,  confiding  relations  between  the  father  Jtnd  dan;,diter.  Their 
letters  were  constantly  Hying  backward  and  Ibrwaixi  to  each  other.     I5iny 

still  guided  her 
intellectual  tastes. 
"  Jietter  lose  your 
head  than  your 
liahits  of  study," 
ho  wrote.  And 
Theodosia  amused 
her  father  Willi  her 
sprightly  hunmr 
and  cheered  him 
with  her  affection. 
She  visited  him 
frequently  and  de 
chred  on  dl  <j(. 
cations  that  the 
society  ol  New 
Yoik  Vioa  so  snpe- 
1101  to  that  of  the 
South  thit  a  MG- 
man  must  be  i  fool 
who  denied  it 

lheIo\tly  Tlieo 
dosu  wa*!  (ilttn  a 
guest  of  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton. Indeed,  there  had  ilwiyi  been  friendly  visiting  between  the  fami- 
lies, and  Hamilton  himself  dined  at  Burr's  table  occasionally,  and  Burr 
at  Hamilton's.  'They  met  also  at  the  houses  ol'  common  friends,  and  con- 
sulted together  on  points  of  law.  Theodosia  was  nmch  petted  and 
caressed  by  the  Livingstons.  She  was  invited  with  others  a  few  weeks 
prior  to  hei  wedding  by  Mayor  Edwaitl  Livingston  to  visit  a  frigate 
then  lying  in  the  haibor.  One  of  the  mayor's  characteristic  puns  on 
the  occasum  is  relateil  by  his  biographer.  On  the  way  Livingston,  in 
the  liveliest  manner,  exclaimed,  "Now,  Theodosia,  you  must  bring  none 
of  your  sparks  on  Iwaid.  They  have  a  magazine  there,  and  we  should 
all  be  blown  up." 

Meanwhile  Vice-President  Buit  was  using  every  means  to  create  a 
party  of  his  own.  He  aimed  to  l>e  au  independent  power  in  politics. 
He  never  quarreled  openly  with  thi^  President.  aUltou^b  it  was  well  uu- 
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deretood  that  tho  two  chiefs  were  at  cross  purjioses  as  far  as  party  luaii- 
ageiiient  was  concerned.  Burr  dined  with  Jeftuvsoii  occasionally.  He 
was  also  on  formal  terms  of  friendship  with  Secretary  Madison.  Theo- 
dosia  and  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Madison  were  apparently  intimate.  But 
Jefferson's  distrust  was  on  the  increase.  Burr  was  deeply  angered  wlien 
he  lost  his  seat  in  1802  through  Cliutouian  influence,  after  a  iiotly  con- 
tested  election,  as  director  of  the  Manhattan  Bauk  in  New  York.  Hence- 
forward the  influence  and  power  of  that  institution  were  used  against  tlie 
man  to  whom  it  owed  its  existence.  John  Swartwout,  wlio  also  lost  his 
seat  in  the  directorship,  was  one  of  Burr's  most  devoted  friends,  and  loudly 
accused  De  Witt  Clinton  of  opposing  Burr  on  pei-sonal  and  selfish  grounds, 
Clinton,  hearing  of  it,  called  him  "  a  liar,  a  scoundrel,  aud  a  villaiiL"  The 
result  was  a  challenge  from  Swartwout,  which  ended  in  a  duel  at 
Hohoken,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  conflicts  of  the  kind  that  ever 
occurred  in  this  countiy.  Clinton's  second  was  Richard  iliker,  aiterwii-d 
City  Eecorfer,  and  Swartwout's  was  Colonel  W.  S.  Smith.  The  sui^ons 
were  John  H.  Douglass  and  Isaac  Ledyard.  The  arrangements  were 
elaborate  and  po.9itive,  being  drawn  up  formally  in  ten  articles 
and  duly  signed.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  described  the  scene 
lio  the  gwund.  The  first  fire  was  ineffectual  Clinton  through  his 
second  asked  Swartwout  if  he  was  satisfied,  who  replied  in  the  negative. 
Tliey  fired  again  without  effect,  and  Clinton  made  tlie  same  iuquii-ies  and 
received  the  same  answers.  A  third  shot  was  e.'tchanged  without  injury, 
although  the  ball  passed  through  Clinton's  coat.  Again  Clinton  dis- 
claimed having  any  enmity  towards  Swartwoui  and  asked  if  he  was  satis- 
fied. Swai-twout  responded  promptly  and  positively  in  the  negative  imtil 
a  written  apology  was  signed.  CI  to  i  read  tl  e  paper,  and  handed  it  back, 
saying  he  would  sooner  fire  all  n  ^ht  thii  asl  Swartwout's  pardon.  The 
parties  again  took  their  stations  an  i  fire  i  a  fourth  shot ;  Clinton's  ball 
struck  Swartwout's  leg  a  little  below  the  knee  Clinton  offered  to  shake 
hands  and  bury  the  circumstances  obi  o  i  but  Swartwout,  standing 
erect,  positively  declined  anything  short  of  an  ample  apology,  and  they  tired 
the  fifth  shot,  Swartwout  receiving  another  ball  in  the  left  leg  about  five 
inches  above  the  ankle.  Swartwout  coolly  nisisted  upou  taking  another 
shot,  but  Clinton  left  his  place  and  lefused  to  fire  ag,»in  The  suigeons 
dressed  Swartwout's  wounds,  and  all  returned  to  the  city  It  is  said  that 
after  the  last  shot  Clinton  appi-oached  Swartwout,  and  offering  his  hand 
said,  "  I  am  soiTy  I  have  hurt  you  so  much  "  Then  turning  to  Colonel 
Smith,  added,  "  I  wish  I  hod  the  pimcipal  heie,"  lefemng  to  Vice-Presi- 
dent Burr.  The  next  year  De  Witt  Clinton  was  challenged  by  Senator 
Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  another  of  Burr's  adlieieuts,  but  the  matter  was 
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peacefully  arranged.     A  few   months  later  Richard  Kiker   fought  with 
Kobert  Swartwout  and  was  severely  wounded. 

The  erection  of  a  new  City  Hall,  only  fourteen  years  from  the  time  of 
the  libeml  expenditures  upou  Federal  Hall  iu  Wall  Street  prior  to  Wash- 
ington's inauguration,  indicates  the  e.\ti-aordiuary  growth  of  the  city 
during  that  short  period.  Mayor  Edward  Liviugatou  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  structure  in  1803.  The  barren  and  uninviting 
coninjon  assumed  a  new  character,  and  the  church-goers  paused 
every  summer  morning,  before  entering  the  sanctuary  on  the  corner  of 
Beekman  Street,  to  note  the  progre.'fS  of  the  builders.  The  fmnt  and  the 
eastern  and  western  sides  were  constracted  of  white  marble,  but  a  dark- 
colored  stone  was  tJiought  good  enough  for  the  rear  or  northern  wall,  since 
"  it  would  be  out  of  sight  to  all  the  world." 

An  appalling  visitation  of  yellow  fever  not  only  suspended  the  work  in 
July,  but  spread  consteniation  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  New  York.  The  first  case  was  announced  on  the  20th,  and  by 
the  1st  of  August  the  public  alarm  was  so  great  and  universal  that  all  who 
could  leave  the  city  had  fled  to  places  of  safety.  Mayor  Livingston  re- 
mained at  his  post,  regarding  himseli  hound,  as  by  a  sacred  contract,  to  face 
the  terrible  enemy,  and  alleviate  sufteiiug  to  the  extent  of  his  power  It 
was  a  display  of  heroic  phjlantliropy  which  a  Iiietiine  of  oidinaiy  official 
duty  would  never  have  called  lutoeKeieise  He  visited  the  hospitals  eveiy 
day,  required  all  new  cases  in  any  pait  of  the  city  to  be  repoited  to  him 
personally,  supplied  the  needs  of  the  poor,  encouiaged  nuises  and  physi-  "" 
cians  by  his  presence  and  ins  undisma\ed  cheeifulucis,  and  even  wmt 
about  the  streets  at  night  to  see  for  himself  if  the  watchmen  weie 
vigilant. 

The  scoui^e  continued  until  the  end  of  October  Tlie  feailess  mayor 
did  not  escape.  He  was  seized  with  the  fevei  in  the  lattei  pait  of 
September,  but  recovered  after  a  severe  illness  While  he  was  Ijiug 
very  low  he  was  the  object  of  extiaoidmaiy  populai  gratitude  and  i-egaid. 
His  physician,  calling  for  Madeira  to  administei  to  him,  found  that  not 
a  bottle  of  that  or  of  any  othei  wine  was  left  in  ins  cellar,  he  ha\iiig  be- 
stowed it  all  upon  others  As  soon  as  the  fact  became  known  the  best 
wines  were  sent  in  from  every  direction  Young  men  vied  with  each 
other  for  the  privilege  of  watching  at  liis  bedside.  And  a  crowd  thronged 
Broadway  near  his  door  or  loitered  in  the  Bowling  Green  to  obtain  the 
latest  news  of  his  condition. 

His  convalescence  was  anuounced  in  the  newspapers  and  hailed  witli 
joy  by  the  whole  city.  He  had,  however,  arisen  from  a  sick-bed  tc 
encounter  a  new  trial.     While  the  pestilence  wa^  raging  he  discovered 
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that  a  confidential  clerk  had  embezzled  a  large  portion  of  the  public  funds 
consigned  to  his  chai;j5e.  With  too  many  ivons  in  the  fire,  he  had  im- 
prudently left  the  management  of  money  attaii-s  to  subordinates,  and  thus. 
to  his  keen  mortification,  found  himself  indebted  to  the  United  States, 
without  means  in  his  possession  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt^  He  at 
once  voluntarily  suiTeudered  all  his  property  for  tlie  security  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  then  resigned  both  his  ofUcea,  altJiough  oflering  to  dischai^e 
the  duties  of  mayor  until  the  restoration  of  the  public  health. 

In  AprQ  of  the  same  year  the  diplomacy  of  Chancellor  Livingston 
at  the  Court  of  France  resulted  in  a  national  bargain  with  Napoleon 
for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  —  or  the  Province  of  Orleans,  compris- 
ing the  present  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  tJie  Indian  Territory — which  not  only 
added  an  enormous  territory  to  the  United  States,  but  secured  com- 
pensation for  the  numerous  spoliations  by  the  French  on  our  com- 
merce. This  vast  region  had  been  recovered  to  France  from  Spain  hy 
Napoleon  in  1800 ;  and  through  Chancellor  Livingston's  masterly  man- 
agement, aided  by  James  Monroe,  who  arrived  in  Paris  a  few  days  before 
the  negotiation  was  concluded,  it  was  actually  sold  to  the  United  States 
for  about  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  American  flag  was  first  raised 
in  New  Orleans  on  the  20th  of  December,  1803. 

Edward  Livingston  had  been  in  close  correspondence  with  his  brother 
on  the  subject,  and  the  prospect  suddenly  opening  to  New  Orleans  of 
becoming  a  great  commercial  city,  and  to  Louisiana  of  becoming  a  mother 
of  many  States,  he  determined  to  repair  to  the  new  territory  and  try  to 
mend  his  fortunes.  He  understood  the  French  language,  and  in  entei-ing 
upon  practice  at  the  New  Orleans  bar  frequently  ai'gued  his  cases  in  that 
tongue.  The  records  of  the  court  were  kept  in  English.  But  it  was  often 
necessary,  and  it  was  the  constant  practice,  to  translate  the  pleadings  and 
afterwards  all  the  evidence  into  French,  Spanish,  or  German,  and  some- 
times into  all  these,  in  order  to  reach  the  comprehension  of  the  wliole 
jury.  A  sworn  interpreter  was  attached  to  the  court,  but  Livingston 
spoke  all  these  languages  Jiimself,  which  reflects  much  credit  upon  his 
New  York  education. 

De  Witt  Clinton  was  appointed  Mayor  of  New  York  City  in  place  of 
Edward  Livingston.  He  was  in  the  Seuate  of  the  United  States,  having 
been  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  1802  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Gen- 
eral John  Anastrong,  and  taken  a  seat  by  the  side  of  Gouverneur  Morris. 
But  there  was  a  degree  and  variety  of  power  in  the  mayoralty  of  the 
metropolis  at  that  time  for  which  a  senatorehip  might  well  be  exchanged. 
Thus  he  resigned  his  post  as  a  senator  to  accept  and  enter  upon  his  dutie 
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as  a  mayor.  He  was  but  thirty-four  years  of  age,  active,  resolute,  and 
eminently  progressive.  His  brain  was  pmlific  in  civic  and  pliilantlimpic 
sciiemes.  What  Frauklin  in  his  generation  did  for  Philadelphia,  lie 
Witt  Clinton,  half  a  century  later,  accomplislied  for  New  York.  Hut  we 
will  not  anticipate. 

Vice-President  Burr  found,  as  the  new  year  opened,  tliat  his  political  for- 
tuues  were  less  promising  than  hitherto.     His  aspirations  for  tlie 
Presidency  of  the  nation  might  as  well  be  buried.     In  politics  he 
never  had   any  real   basis,  such  as  ideas  of  niagniHide,  strong  convic- 
tions,  or   impoitant   originations.     His   peculiar  gifts    were   rather  to 
charm  individuals  than  multitudes.     Ou  the  5th  of  January  he 
wrote  Theodosia  of  the   marriage  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  to  Miss 
Pattei-son  of  lialtimoi'e,  which  occurred  in  December.     On  the  17th  he 
wrote  her  again  from  Washington :  "  01'  my  plans  for  the  spring 
'  nothing  can  be  said,  for  nothing  is  resolved.     Matlanie  Boi.iajiaite 
passed  a  week  liere.     She  is  a  cbanning  little  woman  ;  just  the  size  aud 
nearly  the  figui-e  of  Theodosia  Buit  Alston ;  by  some  thought  a  little  like 
her;  perhaps  not  so  well  in  the  shouldere;  dresses  with  taste  and  sim- 
plicity; liaa  sense  and  spirit  and  sprightliness."     On  the  30th  he 
'  described  to  Theodosia  his  journey  from  Washington  to  New  York 
with  a  foot  depth  of  snow  upon  the  ground.    He  wrote :  "The  Vice-President 
liaving  with  great  judgment  and  science  calculated  tlie  gradations  of  cold 
in  different  latitudes,  discovered  that  for  every  degree  he  sliould  go  north 
he  might  count  on  four  and  a  half  inches  of  snow.     Thus  he  was  sure  of 
sixteen  and  a  lialf  inches  at   Philadelphia,  twenty-one  inches  at  New 
York,  and  so  for  all  intermediate  space.     Hence  he  wisely  concluded  to 
take  off  the  wheels  from  his  coachee  and  set  it  on  ruimers.     Tliis  was  no 
sooner  resolved  than  douQ.     Witli  his  sleigh  and  four  hoi'ses  he  aiTived 
at  Baltimore  at  early  dinner.     Passed  the  evening  witli  Madame   Bona- 
parte; alt  very  charming.     Came  off  this  morning;  fine  sleighing.    Within 
six  miles  of  tlie  Susquehanna  the  snow  appeared  thin ;   within  four, 
the  ground  was  bare.     He  di-^ged  on  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  here  he  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  forlorn   dilemma.     Having  neither  wife  nor 
daughter  near  on  whom  to  vent  s])leen  renders  the  case  more  deplor- 
able,"    He  added  a  note  to  this  letter  l>efore  it  was  mailed :  "  I  left  my 
runners  and  got  wheels  at  Pbiladelpliia." 

At  a  caucus  in  February  Jefferson  was  unanimously  nominated  for 
re-election  ;  aud  Governor  Geoi^e  Clinton  was  substituted  for  Burr  as 
a  candidate  for  Vice-President.  There  was  tu  be  an  election  for  governor 
in  New  York,  and  since  Bui'r  was  left  out  of  the  national  nominations  lie 
resolved  to  see  what  he  could  do  througli  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  his 
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own  State.  The  independent  party  known  as  Buriites  bad  become  a  I'eo- 
ognized  power  in  New  York,  and  nn<r|it  (b'aw  ussistunoe  I'roiii  both  the  Fed- 
eralists and  Republicans.  Attack  the  aristuc ratio  eombinatiou  of  the 
Clintons  and  Livingstons  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  that  of  Hamilton  and  the 
Schuylers  on  tlie  other,  and  multitudes  would  cleave  to  a  leader  wiio  bud 
no  band  of  brothers  to  unite  in  appropriating  the  wealth,  tlie  patronage, 
and  the  authority  of  the  State.  "We  must  make  family  inttuence  un- 
populai',  and  New  York  will  be  ours,"  said  Iturr  to  oue  of  hia  warm  parti- 
sans on  the  evening  alter  his  arrival  from  Washington.  He  spent  about 
two  weeks  in  the  city  before  returning  to  the  seat  of  government.  He 
had  always  po.ssessed  the  rare  faculty  of  inspiring  reckless  young  men 
with  his  own  daring ;  and  n)ild- tempered  elderly  gentlemen  wei'e  greatly 
attached  *to  him.  Tiiei'c  was  still  another  element,  comprehending  men 
of  all  ages,  which  would  lie  a  substantial  support  in  the  enieiyency.  It 
was  the  new  population  of  the  Stat-e  and  city  wliicli  had  been  pouring  in 
from  other  States,  particularly  from  New  England,  freighted  with  all  the 
accumulated  piques  and  prejudices  of  a  ceutury  against  the  ruling  fami- 
lies of  New  York,  with  whom  they  hatl  no  blood  couuectiou  or  natural 
sympathy.  Burr  stood  before  them  in  his  prime,  brilliant,  eheeiful, 
witty,  fascinating,  with  a  sliaip,  kindly  black  eye  —  a  lithe,  stylish,  capti- 
vating man,  with  remarkable  elegance  of  address.  Nothing  daunted  hnu 
Nothing  depressed  hiin.  Just  before  leaving  New  York  on  his 
return  to  Washington  he  wrote  to  Theodosia :  ■'  The  Clinton'*,  Liv- 
ingstons, etc.,  had  not  at  the  last  advice  fi-oui  Albany  decided  on  their 
candidate  for  governor.  Hamilton  is  intriguing  for  any  candidate  who 
can  have  a  chance  of  success  against  A.  B.  He  would  doubtless  become 
the  advocate  even  of  De  Wilt  Clinton  if  he  should  be  the  opponent." 

Two  days  later  Vice-President  Burr  was  announced  as  an  independent 
candidate   for   governor  of  New    York,     On  the  20th   the  Ee-  j, .  ™ 
publicans  nominated  Judge  Morgan  Lewis  for  governor,  and  John 
Broome  for  lieutenant-governor. 

The  storm  commenced  forthwith.  It  was  the  most  inclemeut  March 
the  political  world  of  New  York  had  ever  known.  The  newspapei-s  were 
filled  with  disgusting  personalities  ;  and  the  war  of  words  n^d  unabated 
up  to  the  very  day  of  the  election  iu  April.  Burr's  private  character, 
which  no  oue  could  lionestly  defend,  was  assailed  in  the  most  obnoxious 
manner.  But  the  Burrites  dwelt  continually  upon  his  admirable  fitnass 
for  office  because  he  had  no  train  of  family  connections  to  quarter  upon 
the  public  treasury.  It  is  curiously  interesting  to  trace  the  course  of 
human  perversity  and  absurdity  in  both  instances.  It  does  not  appear 
that  our  predeceasois  were  any  wiser  than  ourselves. 
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Uurr's  ecLuaniruity  of  temper  was  umUsturbed  through  it  all.  He 
wrote  to  Theodosia  on  the  28th  of  March :  "  They  are  very  busy 
here  about  an  election  between  Morgan  Lewis  and  A.  Eurv ;  the 
former  supported  by  the  Clintons  and  Liviu<,'stoti3,  the  latter  per  se.  I 
would  send  you  some  new  and  aniuaiug  libels  against  the  Vice-President, 
but  as  you  did  not  send  nie  the  speech  ....  it  niay  not  be  desired.  I  shall 
get  tlie  speech,  no  thanks  to  you ;  there  is  a  copy  in  Philadelphia,  for  which 
I  have  written,  and  it  will  come  endorsed  by  the  fair  hand  of  Celeste. 
Tlie  Earl  of  Selkirk  is  here ;  a  frank,  unassuming,  sensible  man  of  about 
thirty.  He  dines  witli  me  ou  Monday,"  In  the  midst  of  the 
election  tempest  Burr  wrote  to  his  daughter  in  a  similar  easy, 
gossiping  strain :  "  The  tldng  began  yesterday,  and  will  ternniiate  to- 
mon-ow.  My  headquai-ters  are  in  John  Street,  and  I  have,  since  beyin- 
ning  this  letter,  been  already  three  times  interrupted."  In  regard  to 
summer  arrangements  he  added:  "You  take  Richmond  Hill;  bring  no 
hoi'se  nor  carriage.  I  have  got  a  nice,  new,  beautiful  little  chariot,  made 
purposely  to  please  you.  I  have  also  a  new  coaehee,  very  light,  on  an 
'  entirely  new  constniction,  invented  by  the  Vice-President,  Now  these 
two  machines  are  severally  adapted  to  two  horses,  and  you  may  take 
your  choice  of  them.  Of  horaes,  I  have  five ;  three  always  and  wholly 
at  your  devotion,  and  the  whole  five  occasionally.  Harry  and  Sam  are 
both  good  coachmen,  either  at  your  oi-ders.  Of  servants,  there  are  enough 
for  family  purposes.  Mr.  Alston  may  bring  a  footman.  Anything  further 
will  be  useless  ;  he  may,  however,  bring  six  or  eight  of  them  if  he  like. 
The  cellars  and  garrets  are  well  stocked  with  wine,  having  had  a  great 
supply  last  fall."  Before  closing  this  peculiar  epistle  Burr  added,  "  1 
forgot  to  speak  of  the  election.  Botli  parties  claim  majorities,  and  there 
never  was,  in  my  opinion,  an  election  of  the  result  of  which  so  little 
judgment  could  be  formed." 

In  the  city  of  New  York  Burr  actually  received  a  majority  of  perhaps 

one  hundred  votes.     But  returns  from  the  country  dispelled  the 

brief  exultation.    Moi'gan  Lewis  was  elected  by  a  lai^  majority. 

Burr  attributed  his  defeat  mainly  to  tlie  powerful  influence  of  Hamilton, 

who  took  no  active  part  in  the  canvass,  but  whose  opinions  were  freely 

and  perpetually  quoted  by  those  who  did.     Burr  may  have  thought  that 

Hamilton  was  the  only  obstacle  to  his  triumphant  formation  of  a  great 

national  independent  party,  with  possibilities  of  reward  in  the  highest 

gift  of  the  people  at  the  end  of  auother  four  years.      Paiton  says  :  "Burr's 

spirits  rode  as  buoyantly  and  as  safely  over  all  disasters  as  a  cork  over  the 

cataract  of  Niagara."     Hannlton  had  won  immense  glory  this  very  spring 

by  defending,  at  Albany,  before  Chief  Justice  Lewis  of  the  Supreme 
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Court,  with  unparalleled  eloquence,  an  editor  of  a  Hudson  newspaper  who 
had  been  indicted  for  a  libel  on  Presiilent  Jefl'erson.  Hamilton  bud  volun- 
teered to^defeud  the  liberty  of  the  press;  and  he  denounced  the  maxim, 
"  The  j^reater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel,"  at  least  in  its  relation  to 
political  publications,  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  American 
institutions.  His  argument  was  electrical  in  its  effects  upon  his  audience, 
and  it  resulted  in  the  law  of  libels  being  eventually  placed  upon  a  true 
and  correct  foundation,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  the  protection  of  the  good  name  and  reputation  of  every  in- 
dividual citizen. 

Hamilton  had  always  spoken  of  Burr  as  a  dangerous  man.  He  had  no 
faith  in  him.  He  regarded  him  as  an  unprincipled,  reckless,  cool,  design- 
ing villain,  both  in  his  private  as  well  as  in  his  jxilitical  chai'acter,  and  had 
never  hesitated  to  express  that  opinion  while  warning  his  Federal  friends 
against  Burr's  arts  and  intrigues.  During  the  election  struggle  two  letters 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Charles  D.  Cooper  were  published  containing  the  two 
following  paragraphs  i "  General  Hamilton  and  Judge  Kent  have  declared,  in 
substance,  that  they  looked  upon  Mr.  Burr  to  be  a  dangerous  man,  and  one 
who  ought  not  to  be  trusted  witli  the  reins  of  government";  and,  "  I  could 
detail  to  you  a  still  more  despicable  opiidon  which  General  Ham- 
ilton has  expressed  of  Mr.  Burr."  It  was  some  weeks  after  the 
election  before  these  came  under  Bun's  notice,  but  he  immediately  re- 
solved to  make  them  the  excuse  for  forcing  Hamilton  into  a  duel. 

William  P.  Van  Ness,  a  young  lawyer  who  was  devoted  to  Burr,  was 
the  bearer  of  Cooper's  printed  lettei's  to  Hamilton,  with  a  note  from 
Burr  himself  demantUng  "  a  prompt  and  unqualified  acknowledgment  or 
denial  of  the  use  of  any  expressions  which  would  warrant  Cooper's  as- 
sertions," 

Hamilton  had  not  before  that  moment  seen  Cooper's  letter,  but  he 
perceived  a  settled  intention  of  fixing  a  quarrel  upon  him.  He  de- 
clined an  immediate  answer ;  on  the  20th  he  wrote  at  consider- 
able length,  declining  to  be  interrogated  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
inferences  which  others  might  have  drawn  from  what  he  had  said  of  a 
pohtical  opponent  during  fifteen  years'  competition.  He  said  he  could 
not  enter  into  any  explanations  upon  a  basis  so  vague.  But  intimated 
hia  readiness  to  avow  or  disavow  any  definite  opinion  he  had  expressed 
respecting  any  gentleman.  Burr  replied  with  sharp  directness,  and 
offensively  criticised  Hamilton's  lettei',  "  Political  opposition  can  never 
absolve  gentlemen  from  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  laws 
of  honor  and  the  rules  of  decorum,"  he  said.  In  short,  he  required  a 
general   disavowal,  on  the  part  of  Hamilton,  of  any  intention,  in  any 
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conversation  he  might  have  ever  hekl,  to  convey  impressions  deio^atoiy 
to  his  honor. 

It  v^as  quite  out  of  the  question  for  Hamilton  to  make  any  sui:h  dis- 
avowaL  but  desirous  of  depriving  Burr  of  any  possible  pretext  for 
persisting  in  his  murderous  intentions,  he  made  several  attempts  at  ladtie 
arrangements,  which  Burr  arrogantly  pronounced  "  mere  evasions," 
'  The  ciiallenge  was  finally  given  and  accepted.  Judge  Nutlianiel 
Pendleton,  acting  lor  Hamilton,  stated  that  a  court  was  then  sittin;^  in 
which  Hamilton  had  much  business  to  transact,  and  some  delay  was  una- 
voidable, as  he  was  unwilling  to  expose  his  clients  to  embarrassments, 
loss,  or  delay.  Tims  the  meeting  was  arranged  for  the  1.  Itli  of  July, 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

In  the  interim  Burr  and  Hamilton  went  about  their  daily  business  as 
usual.  It  was  afterwards  i-emembered  of  Hamilton  that  he  pleaded  his 
causes  and  consulted  his  clients  with  all  his  wonted  vigor,  courtesy,  and 
address.  His  beloved  wife  saw  no  cloud  upon  his  brow  as  he  returnt^d  to 
The  Gmnge  every  afternoon.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  two  adversaries 
met  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Cincinnati,  of  which  Hamilton  liad 
been  president  since  the  death  of  Washington,  and  of  which  Burr  was  a 
member.  Hamilton,  as  master  of  the  feast,  was  overflowing  as  usual 
with  vivacity.  He  was  nrged  to  sing  the  only  song  he  ever  sang  or  Icnew, 
the  famous  ballad  of  The  Drum,  and  although  he  seemed  more  reluctant 
than  usual  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  company,  he  said  at  last, 
"  Well,  you  shall  have  it."  He  sang  in  his  best  manner,  greatly  delight- 
ing all  present.  Burr  was  never  a  fluent  tallcer  in  public  places,  but  an 
excellent  listener.  It  was  noticed  that  he  was  even  more  silent  than 
usual  on  this  occasion.  When  Hamdton  commenced  singing,  Burr  turned 
towards  him  and  leaning  upon  the  table  watched  him  closely  until  the 
song  was  finished. 

It  was  on  a  warm  bright  summer  morning  that  these  two  political 
chieftains  stood  before  each  other  prepared  ftu-  mortal  combat. 
Jniy  11.  ^1^^  ^\g,i^Q  where  they  fought  was  the  singularly  secluded  grassy 
ledge  or  shelf  in  the  woods  at  Weehawken,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
so  many  deadly  encounter.  It  was  many  feet  above  the  waters  of  tin; 
Hudson,  picturesquely  shaded  with  the  tangled  cedaiB  which  almost 
totally  obscured  the  view  of  New  York  City  in  the  distance.  No  resi- 
dence was  within  sight  on  that  shore  of  the  Hudson,  there  were  no  reads 
leading  to  or  from  the  spot,  and  no  footpath  existed  in  any  direction. 
Parties  coming  from  the  city  in  boats  clambered  up  the  ragged  reeky 
heights  as  best  they  could,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  present 
discovery. 
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On  this  fatal  moriiing  Burr  and  his  friemls  arrived  hair  an  hour  be- 
fore Hamilton,  and  ordered  their  boat  moored  a  few  yards  ilowu  the  river. 
Hiiiniiton's  boat  was  seen  approaching  at  precisely  the  moment  expected. 
The  principals  and  seconds  exchanged  the  usual  salutations  iis  they  met. 
Tlie  distance,  twelve  paces,  was  carefully  measured.  Lots  were  ciist 
for  the  choice  of  position,  and  to  decide  who  should  give  tlie  word.  It 
fell  in  both  cases  to  Judge  Pendleton,  tlie  second  of  Hamilton.  The 
principals  were  placed,  Hamilton  looking  over  the  river  toward  the  city, 
and  Burr  turned  toward  the  heights,  under  which  they  stood.  As  the 
pistol  was  placed  in  Hamilton's  hand  Pendleton  asked,  "  Will  you  have 
the  hair-spring  set  ? "  "  Not  this  time,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  Pendleton 
then  explained  to  both  principals  the  rules  which  had  been  l^J^eed  upon 
with  regard  to  the  firing  —  after  the  word  "  present "  tliey  were  to  tire  as 
soon  as  they  pleased.     The  seconds  then  withdrew  the  usual  distance. 

"  Are  you  ready  ? "  said  Pendleton.  Poth  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
A  moment's  pause  ensued.  Tlie  woiil  was  given.  Burr  raised  his  pistol, 
took  aim,  and  fired.  Hamilton  almost  instantly  fell,  his  pistol  going  oflf 
involuntarily.  Dr.  Hosack  and  Mr.  IVTatthew  L  Davis,  listening  atten- 
tively below,  heard  the  report  of  the  pistols,  and  with  the  boatmen  huiried 
up  the  rocks,  while  Burr,  shielded  from  their  observation  by  an  umbrella 
in  the  hands  of  Van  Ness,  stepped  briskly  down  the  steep  to  the  boat, 
and  was  rowed  swiftly  across  the  river  to  Richmond  Hill  Ur  Hosack 
found  Hamilton  half  lying,  half  sitting  oo  the  grass,  supported  in  the  arms 
of  Pendleton,  and  apparently  in  a  dying  condition.  "  Doctor  he  saul 
"  this  is  a  mortal  wound,"  and  immediately  swooned  away  A  brief  e\ 
amination  convinced  Di'.  Hosack  that  all  attempts  to  save  his  life  would 
be  fruitless,  and  the  inanimate  form  was  lifted  tenderly  and  bume  down 
the  ragged  declivity  to  the  boat. 

As  the  little  craft  moved  slowly  out  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Hudson  Hamilton  revived,  and  glancing  about  him  observed  his  pi-^tol 
"  Take  care  of  that  pistol,"  he  remarked  feebly,  "  it  is  undischaiged  and 
still  cocked ;  it  may  go  off  and  di)  harm.  Pendleton  knows  that  I  did 
not  intend  to  fire  at  him."  "Yes."  replied  Pendleton  sadly,  "I  have 
already  made  Dr.  Hosack  acquainted  with  your  determination  as  to  that." 

Hamilton  then  closed  his  eyes  and  remained  tranquil,  except  to  ask 
the  doctor  once  or  twice  how  he  found  liis  pulse,  until  they  neared  the 
wharf,  when  he  said,  "  Let  Mrs  Hamilton  be  immediately  sent  for ;  let 
tlie  event  be  gradually  broken  to  her,  but  give  her  hopes."  Looking  up 
he  saw  his  devoted  friend,  Mr,  Bayard,  waiting  at  the  landing  in  great 
a','itation,  having  heard  from  his  servant  that  Hamilton  with  his  two 
friends  had  crossed  the  river  tt^ether,  and  of  coui'se  divined  the  nature 
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of  their  errand.  Bayard  burst  iuto  tears  and  lamentations  when  Dr. 
Hosack  called  to  him  to  have  a  cot  prepared.  The  dying  statesman 
Wiitched  the  scene  calmly,  and  yave  the  necessary  directions  for  his  removal. 
He  was  borne  to  Bayard's  house,  and  everything  that  medical  skill  or 
Immaii  love  could  suggest  was  done  for  his  comfort.  Dr.  Wright  Post 
was  immediately  called  in,  but  like  Dr.  Hosack  saw  no  possible  hope  of 
Hamilton's  recovery.  General  Key,  the  French  Consul,  invited  the 
sui^ons  of  the  French  frigates  in  the  harbor  to  hasten  to  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Hosack  and  Dr.  Post,  which  they  did,  but  were  convinced  that 
nothing  could  be  done  for  Hamilton's  relief. 

The  most  touching  picture  was  when  Mi's.  Hamilton  with  their  seven 
children  appeared  at  his  bedside  overwhelmed  with  anguish  unspeakable. 
His  mind  still  retained  all  its  marvelous  strength,  and  although  he  fre- 
quently murmured  iu  low  accents  to  his  physician  and  others  who  were 
administering  to  his  necessities, "  My  beloved  wife  aud  children,"  as  if 
his  anxiety  was  chiefly  for  them,  yet  his  fortitude  triumphed  over  the 
situation.  "  Once,  indeed,"  wrote  Dr.  Hosack,  "at  the  sight  of  his  children, 
brought  to  the  bedside  together,  seven  in  number,  his  utterance  forsook 
him ;  he  opened  his  eyes,  gave  them  one  look,  and  closed  his  eyes  again 
until  they  were  taken  away.  As  a  proof  of  his  extraordinary  composure 
of  mind,  let  me  add,"  contimies  Dr.  Hosack,  "that  he  alone  could  calm 
the  frantic  grief  of  his  wife.  '  Remember,  my  Eliza,  yon  are  a  Christian^ 
were  the  expressions  with  which  he  frequently,  with  a  firm  voice,  but 
in  a  pathetic  and  impressive  manner,  addressed  her.  His  words,  and  the 
tone  in  which  they  were  uttered,  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory." 
Hamilton  lingered  in  great  agony  through  the  day  and  night,  and  until 
two  o'clock  of  the  next  afternoon,  July  12th. 

Meanwhile,  by  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  news  of  the 
duel  had  reached  the  city.  Presently  a  bulletin  appeared,  and  the  pulse 
of  New  York  stood  still  at  the  shocking  announcement :  — 

"  General  HaTnilton  was  shot  by  Colonel  Burr  this  morning  in  a  duel. 
The  General  is  said  to  lie  mortally  wounded." 

People  started  as  if  stunned  and  turned  pale  as  they  read.  Men  walked 
to  and  fro  aimlessly  and  tearfully,  then  rallied  and  sought  further  infor- 
mation in  breathless  anxiety.  Business  was  almost  entirely  suspended. 
For  the  moment  everything  was  forgotten  except  the  services  and  the 
fame  of  the  victim.  Bulletins,  hourly  changed,  kept  the  city  in  agonizing 
suspense.  All  party  distinction  was  lost  in  the  general  sentiment  of 
sorrow  and  indignation. 

When  the  death  of  Hamiltoti  was  finally  reported,  a  cry  of  execration 
upon  his  murderer  burst  from  the  lip  and  heart  of  the  multitude.     The 
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merchants  of  the  city  met  aud  resolved  to  close  their  stores  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral,  to  order  all  the  flags  of  the  shipping  nt  half  inast,  and  to 
wear  crape  for  thirty  days.  The  bar  met  in  profound  grief  and  agreed  to 
go  into  mourning  for  six  weeks.  The  Cincinnati,  the  Tammany  Society, 
the  St.  Andrews  Society,  the  General  Society  of  Mecliauics,  the  students  of 
Columbia  College,  the  military  companies,  aud  the  Corporation  of  the  city 
with  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton  at  its  head,  all  passed  resolutions  of  sorrow 
and  condolence,  and  agreed  to  wear  mourning  and  attend  the  funeral. 
Indeed,  the  coii^ge  on  that  solemn  occasion  comprised  every  body  of  men 
that  had  a  corporate  existence.  The  whole  city  was  in  mourning.  The 
funeral  ceremonies  were  conducted  by  the  Cincinnati  —  which  had  lost 
its  illustrious  chief.  The  partisans  of  Burr  made  it  a  point  to  display 
their  respect  for  the  fallen  statesman  by  appearing  in  tlie  procession. 
The  precious  remains  were  conveyed  from  the  residence  of  John  B. 
Church,  the  brother-in-law  of  HamiltoTi,  to  Old  Trinity,  while  nnnute- 
guns  from  the  artillery  in  the  Park  and  at  the  Jiattery  were  answered 
by  the  French  and  British  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor  as  the  proces- 
sion moved,  G-ouveroeur  Morris,  with  the  four  sons  of  the  deceased 
by  his  side,  delivered  a  brief  but  thrilling  oration  in  memory  of  his 
slai^htered  friend.  He  said,  and  the  words  are  atiil  ringing  in  the  Amer- 
ican ear :  "  You  know  how  well  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  citizen  — 
you  know  that  he  never  courted  your  favor  by  adulation  or  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own  judgment.  You  have  seen  him  contending  against  you,  and 
saving  your  dearest  interests  as  it  were  in  spite  of  yourselves.  1  declare 
to  you  before  that  God  in  whose  presence  we  are  now  especially  assembled, 
that  in  his  most  private  and  confidential  conversiitions  the  single  objects  of 
discuss  on  were  your  freedom  and  happiness.  The  care  of  a  rising  family, 
ail  the  narrowness  of  his  fortune,  made  it  a  duty  to  return  to  his  pro- 
fe  s  n  f  r  their  support.  But  though  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  pub- 
1  c  1  f e  ne  er,  no,  never  for  a  moment  did  he  abandon  the  pubUc  service. 
He  u  ver  lost  sight  of  your  interests.  And  knowing  his  own  firm  pur- 
pose (never  to  accept  office  again),  he  was  indignant  at  the  charge  that  he 
sought  for  place  or  power.  For  himself  he  feared  nothing ;  but  he  feared 
that  bad  men  might,  by  false  professions,  acquire  your  confidence  and 
abuse  it  to  your  ruin."  And  when  dust  was  lovingly  consigned  to  dust 
in  Trinity  Churchyard,  and  the  parting  volley  had  been  fired  over  the 
statesman's  grave,  the  vast  crowd  dJsperaetl  in  silence  and  in  tears,  each 
man  carrying  to  his  home  a  sense  of  profound  personal  sorrow  and 
bereavement. 

America  wept.     Every  generous  and  every  selfish  consideration  com- 
bined to  make  Hamilton's  untimely  death  a  subject  for  national  mourn- . 
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ing.  Into  the  forty-seven  years  of  his  remarkable  life  he  had  conipi 
such  an  amount  of  difficult  and  laborious  service  as  few  men  have  ever 
rendered  to  any  country  in  the  longest  term  of  human  existence ;  and  he 
hail  fallen  just  when  his  great  powers  were  in  their  meridian  fullness. 
"My  soul  stiffens  with  despair  when  I  think  what  Hamilton  would 
have  been,"  wrote  Fisher  Ames.  "My  heart,  penetrated  with  the  re- 
membrance of  the  man,  grows  liquid  as  I  write,  and  1  could  pour  it 
out  like  water.  But  it  is  not  as  Apollo,  enchanting  the  shepheMs  with 
his  lyre,  that  we  deplore  him ;  it  is  as  Hercules,  treacherously  slain  in 
the  midst  of  his  unfinished  labors,  leaving  the  world  overrun  with  mon- 
sters." 

Angelica,  Hamilton's  beautiful  daughter  of  twenty,  who  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  shock  occasioned  by  her  favorite  brother's  violent 
death,  lost  her  reason  through  the  terrible  affliction,  and  was  hencefor- 
ward the  sad  chai^  of  her  grief-stricken  mother.'  Mrs,  Hamilton  sur- 
vived her  husband  half  a  century.  Popular'  feeling  took  the  character  of 
wrathful  indignation  towards  the  immediate  author  of  all  this  sorrow  and 
ruin  as  soon  as  the  tenor  of  the  con-espondeuce  between  Burr  and  Ham- 
ilton became  known.  It  was  well  understood  that  Hamilton  abhorred 
the  practice  of  dueling.  The  last  words  from  his  pen  were  a  reiteration 
of  his  opinions  on  the  subject  from  a  religious  and  moral  point  of  view. 
Burr  was,  in  public  sentiment,  a  murderer,  and  his  name  was  spoken  with 
a  hiss  of  horror  and  disgust  The  coroner's  jury,  after  ten  or  twelve 
days  of  investigation,  during  which  time  Matthew  L  Davis  and  another 
gentleman  were  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  testify,  brought  in  a  verdict 
to  the  effect  that  "Aaron  Burr,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  was 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  that  William  P.  Van 
Ness  and  Nathaniel  Pentlleton  were  accessories." 

The  astonishment  of  Burr  at  these  unexampled  proceedings  was  Ixtyond 
expression.  He  had  anticipated  temporary  excitement  "  which  would 
soon  blow  over,"  never  dreaming  that  the  fatal  shot  which  desti'oyed  his 
great  rival  was  to  extinguish  his  own  ambitious  projects  and  plunge  him 

>  Aleaander  Hamilton,  Imrn  January  11,  1757,  died  July  12,  1804,  miimed  Elizabeth 
Sthiiyler  Dpcenibcr  14,  1780.  Theii' children  were  \  1.  Fliili|i,  Imni  January  22,  1782,  killed 
in  a  duel  November  21,  1801 ;  2.  Angeljea,  Wrn  Seiitembev  25,  17B4,  died  unmarried  ;  3. 
Alexander,  born  May  18,  1786,  manied,  bnt  left  no  children  ;  4,  James  Alexander,  bom 
April  14,  1788,  married  Mary  Moiris,  died  1878,  lenving  tour  dniighters  and  one  son,  Alex- 
ander, now  residing  at  Dobb's  Ferry ;  5.  John  Church,  bovn  August  22,  1794,  whose  large 
family  of  sons  and  daughters  reside  chiefly  in  New  York  City  ;  6.  William  Stephen,  bom 
August  4.  1787,  died  unmarried  in  Ctilifomia  :  7.  Eliza,  born  November  30,  1799,  married 
S.  Augustus  Holly  ;  8.  Piiilip,  bom  June  7,  1802,  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  LouIk 
McLane  (nnw  resides  at  Poughkeepsie).  whose  two  sons  were  Captain  Lonis  McLaue 
Hamilton,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wachita,  and  Dr.  Allan  MoLane  Hamilton. 
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into  life-loug  disgrace.  Under  cover  of  the  public  prejudice  iu  favor  of 
dueling  he  had  sheltered  his  ciiiiiiiial  designs  against  a  man  who  hia 
apologists  say  "had  utterly  opposed  and  forbidden  bis  advancement"-  and 
with  fearless  self-possession  had  not  only  executed  his  purpose,  but  had 
cut  the  ground  fixtni  under  his  own  feet  and  left  Jefferson  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  field.  From  the  day  of  the  duel  Viue-I'resident  Buit 
ceased  to  be  a  political  leader. 

Hia  conduct  immediately  after  the  duel  was  as  remarkable  as  liis  char- 
acter. When  he  reached  Richmond  Hill  from  crimsoned  Weehawken  he 
took  his  accustomed  morning  bath,  then  his  easy-chair  in  the  library, 
where  he  was  found  reading  hy  a  young  relative  from  Connecticut  who 
arrived  unexpectedly  about  eight  o'clock.  Partou  says,  "  Neither  in  his 
manner  nor  in  his  conversation  was  there  any  evidence  of  excitement  or 
concern,  nor  anything  whatever  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  giicst."  When 
breakfast  was  announced  the  two  gentlemen  proceeded  to  the  breakfast- 
room  blether,  and  chatted  pleasantly  during  the  meal ;  after  which  the 
cousin  said  "  Good  morning,"  and  strolled  towards  the  city,  which  he 
reached  about  ten  o'clock.  In  Broadway  he  observed  signs  of  consterna- 
tion or  confusion,  as  if  some  extraordinary  event  liad  occurred,  and  when 
near  Wall  Street  met  an  acquaintance,  who  exclaimed,  *'  Colonel  Buit  has 
killed  General  Hamilton  in  a  duel  this  morning ! "  "  Why,  no  he  has  n't " 
replied  the  young  man  promptly  and  positively ;  "  I  have  just  come  from 
taking  breakfast  with  him."  "  But,"  said  the  other,  "  I  have  this  moment 
seen  the  news  on  the  bulletin  1 "  The  cousin  was  utterly  incredulous, 
and  denounced  the  report  as  false.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  the 
whole  city  was  astir,  and  began  to  suspect  that  the  terrible  story  was  only 
too  true.  Thus  completely  could  Burr  command  his  features  and  preserve 
absolute  composure. 

Yet  with  all  his  coolnes.s  and  cunning,  his  rapid  and  quick  perceptions, 
and  the  recklessness  with  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  accomplish  his  ends, 
he  was  lamentably  defective  in  judgment.  He  fancied  himself  a  more  pop- 
ular man  than  Hamilton.  And  certainly  a  more  important  man,  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  nation  ?  It  was  not  so  veiy  long  since  he  liad  stood  the 
idol  of  a  great  political  party,  second  in  influence  and  popularity  only  to 
one  man  in  America.  His  self-sufficiency,  thus  flattered,  was  at  higher 
ebb  than  his  wisdom,  else  he  would  have  foreseen  that  even  party  rancor, 
eager  to  maim  the  living,  scorns  to  strip  the  slain.  His  reasoning  facul- 
ties were  not  on  a  par  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  intellect  He  treated  the 
subject  of  the  duel  lightly  in  his  private  correspondence.  On  the  13th  he 
wrote  to  his  son-in-law.  Governor  Alston  :  "  General  Hamilton  died  yes- 
terday.    The  malignant  Federalists  or  tones,  and  the  embittered  Clin- 
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toiiiana,  unite  iu  eiideavoring  to  excite  public  sympathy  in  his  favor  and 
indignation  against  his  antagonist.  Thousands  of  absurd  falsehoods  are 
circulated  with  industry."  Five  days  later  he  wrote  again ;  "  The  event 
of  which  you  have  been  advised  has  driven  ine  into  a  sort  of  exile,  and 
may  terminate  in  an  actual  and  permanent  osti-aci.sni.  Our  most  un- 
principled Jacobins  are  the  loudest  iu  their  lamentations  for  tiie  death  of 
General  Hamilton,  whoiu,  for  many  yeiii-s  tbej'  have  uniformly  repre- 
sented as  the  most  detestable  and  unprincipled  of  men  —  the  motives  ai'e 

obvious.     Every  sort  of  persecutii>n  is  to  be  exercised  against  me 

You  know  enough  of  the  temper  and  principles  of  the  generality  of  the 
officers  of  our  State  government  to  fomi  a  judgment  of  my  position." 

For  eleven  days  Vice-President  Burr  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Kich- 
mond  Hill  without  daring  to  venture  into  the  open  air;  but  it  becoming 
painfully  apparent  that  be  was  soon  to  be  arrested  and  arraigned  for  wil- 
ful murder,  he  stealthily  departed  from  tlie  city  one  daik,  cloudy 
*  evening.  A  little  barge  had  been  provided  whicli  lay  silently 
near  the  shore  of  the  Hudson  below  Richmond  Hill.  At  ten  o'clock, 
surrounded  by  a  party  of  gentlemen,  tlie  Vice-I'resideut  en»eiged  fiom  the 
beautiful  mansion,  never  to  enter  it  more,  and  walking  to  the  water's 
edge  embarked  in  company  witlt  his  faitliful  friend  John  Swartwout  and 
a  favorite  servant,  and  soon  was  moving  noiselessly  down  the  river.  All 
night  the  bangenieu  plied  their  oars,  and  at  nine  o'clock  next  morning, 
which  was  the  Sabbath,  paused  in  front  of  the  lawn  of  Commodore 
Truxton's  residence  in  Perth  Amhoy.  The  commodore  was  summoned 
from  hia  study,  greeted  Burr  courteously,  and  extended  cordial  hospitali- 
ties; Swartwout  returned  immediately  to  New  York.  The  commodore 
said,  "  In  walking  up  to  my  liouse  the  Vice-President  told  me  they  bad 
spent  most  of  the  night  upon  tiie  water,  and  a  dish  of  good  coffee  would 
not  come  amiss.  I  told  him  it  should  be  furnished  with  pleasin-e.  As 
soon  as  we  got  to  the  piazza,  I  ordered  breakfast,  which  wa.s  soon  pre- 
pared, as  the  equipage  of  that  meal  was  not  yet  removetl  below."  The 
commodore  on  Monday  drove  Burr  in  hia  own  carriage  to  Cranberry, 
some  twenty  miles  beyond  ;  from  whence  the  fugitive  was  conveyed  in  a 
light  wagon  to  the  Delaware,  which  having  crossed,  he  made  his  way  by 
back  roads  to  Philadelphia. 

He  was  welcomed  upon  his  arrival  by  some  of  his  former  friends,  and 
at  once  appeared  in  the  streets,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  exactly  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  In  accordance  with  his  ruling  principle,  to  make 
little  of  life's  miseries  and  much  of  its  pleasures,  he  renewed  a  flirtation 
with  a  beautiful  Philadelphia  belle  whose  hand  liad  beeu  refused  him  a 
year  or  two  before.     "  I  am  very  well,  and  not  without  occupation  or 
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aniusemeut,"  he  wrote  to  Tlieodosia.  "  I  sliiill  lie  liere  for  some  days. 
How  mauy  cannot  now  be  resolved"  Being  advised  that  warraiita  had 
been  issued  tor  his  arrest,  and  that  an  application  bad  lieeo  made  to 
Governor  Lewis  requitin"  liiro  to  demand  the  murderer  from  the  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  ofleied  to  surrender  on  condition  of  receiving  a  guar- 
anty that  he  should  be  released  on  bail  Rvit  no  such  guaranty  could  be 
given  him,  and  he  piepared  for  further  liiglit.  He  addressed  Theodosia 
on  the  llth  of  August,  saying, "  Pray  write  over  again  all  you  have 
written  since  the  25th  of  July,  for  the  letters  now  on  the  way  will  "*■ 
not  be  received  for  some  time.  Celeste  seems  more  pliant.  I  do  believe 
that  eight  days  would  have  produced  some  grave  event ;  but,  alas !  those 
eight  days,  and  perhaps  eight  days  more,  are  to  be  passed  on  the  ocean. 
If  any  male  friend  of  yours  should  be  dying  of  ennui,  recommend  Mm  to 
engage  in  a  duel  and  a  courtsliip  at  the  same  time." 

He  took  refuge  for  a  month  upon  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Geoi^ia, 
and  then  made  his  way  to  his  daughter's  home  in  South  Carolina,  travel- 
ing four  hundred  miles  of  the  distance  in  an  open  canoe.  After  ten  days 
of  rest  he  commenced  a  long  land  jouriiBy  to  Washington,  determined  to 
appear  at  the  assembling  of  Congress,  and  perform  his  iluty  as  president 
of  the  Seuate.  He  found  upon  reaching  the  seat  of  government  that  he 
had  been  indicted  for  murder  by  New  Jersey  also,  as  the  duel  was  fought 
within  the  limits  of  that  State.  He  wrote  to  Tiieodosia :  "  There  is  a  con- 
tention of  a  singular  nature  between  the  two  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  The  subject  in  dispute  is,  which  shall  have  the  honor  of 
hanging  the  Vice-President.  You  shall  have  due  notice  of  time  and  place. 
Whenever  it  may  be,  you  may  rely  on  a  great  concourse  of  company, 
much  gayety,  and  many  rare  sights." 

Meanwhile  Richmond  Hill  was  sold  by  Burr's  creditors  to  John  Jacob 
Astor  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  amount  ilistributed  among 
tliein.  But  the  sum  was  not  enough  to  liquidate  Burr's  indebtedness  by  at 
least  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars ;  thus  he  was  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  debt  if  he  appeared  in  New  York.  His  assets  were  of  course  un- 
available, his  iucoiiie  nothing,  his  practice  gone,  and  two  great  sovereign 
States  were  anxious  to  consign  him  to  an  assassin's  doom.  At  the 
same  time  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  all  winter  in  Washington 
unmolested,  and  was  treated  with  as  much  consideration,  apparently,  by 
the  officials  of  the  government  as  before  tlie  duel.  He  was  as  cheerful, 
witty,  courtly,  and  complaisant  as  ever.  His  motions  in  walking  were 
always  a  little  stooping  and  ungraceful ;  altliough  of  about  the  same 
stature  as  Hamilton,  he  never  stood  erect  like  the  murdered  statesmen. 
He  had  an  eminent  authority  of  manner,  however,  whenever  it  suited 
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his  purposes;  and  lie  is  said  to  have  presided  with  great  diyuity  in  the 
Senate,  and  particularly  at  the  impeachment  trial  of  Judge  Samuel  Cliitse, 
which,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  February,  ended  on  the  1st  of  Mai-cii 
in  a  verdict  of  actiuittal.  The  Senators,  as  judges  of  this  august  court, 
were  placed  in  a  grand  semicircle  on  each  side  of  the  Vice-President, 
an  imposing  array  of  judicial  authority.  One  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  said  "  Burr  conducted  tlie  trial  with  the  dignity  and  impartiality  of 
an  angel,  but  with  the  rigor  of  a  devil."  The  next  day,  March  2,  Bui'r 
took  formal  leave  of  the  Senate  in  a  speech  that  produced  unexpected 
and  profound  sensation.  And  on  March  4  Jefferson  was  sworn  the 
second  time  into  the  Presidential  office,  while  Geotge  Clinton,  the  ex- 
governor  of  New  York,  and  head  of  a  family  whom  Burr  considered  his 
bitterest  enemies,  became  Vice-President. 

Aaron  Burr  vanished  from  the  political  arena  never  to  reappear.  With- 
in six  days  he  wrote  to  Tlieodosia  of  his  purpose  to  travel  in  the  West. 
"  This  tour  has  other  objects  than  mere  curiosity.  An  operation  of  busi- 
ness which  promises  to  render  the  tour  both  useful  and  agreeable,"  he 
said.  Thus  we  catch  tlie  first  gleam  of  that  scheme  of  matchless  daring 
which  in  its  development  only  proved  how  true  had  been  the  instinct  of 
Hamilton  in  warning  his  country  against  placing  power  in  the  hands  of 
this  unprincipled  and  enei^tic  adventurer. 

The  impression  left  upon  tlie  New  York  mind  by  the  death  of  Hannltoit 
was  fatal  to  the  practice  of  dueling  within  her  bordei-s.  The  absurdity 
of  the  sacrifice  of  such  a  life  to  maintain  the  "honor"  of  a  profligate  like 
Burr  intensified  with  every  turn  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  Civilized  com- 
mon-sense was  awakened.  A  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  had  made  the 
sending  and  accepting  of  a  challenge  punishable  with  disfranchisement 
and  incapacity  to  hold  office  for  twenty  years ;  but  such  had  been  the  state 
of  public  sentiment  hitherto  that  parties  concerned  in  a  duel  only  had  to 
maintain  secrecy  befoi'ehand,  and  tlie  world  ignored  the  consequences,  as 
well  as  the  law.  A  number  of  persons  knew  that  Burr  and  Hamilton 
were  making  preparations  for  a  duel,  yet  no  hindrance  was  interposed. 
It  is  said  that  but  for  the  testimony  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  who  visited 
Hamilton  at  his  req^uest  in  his  dying  moments,  and  of  Bishop  Moore, 
who  administered  the  sacrament  to  hiui,  and  remained  at  his  bedside  until 
all  was  over,  there  would  never  have  existed  a  word  of  legal  evidence  that 
the  duel  had  been  fought!^  With  both  of  these  eminent  clergymen 
Hamilton  conversed  freely,  and  declared  with  the  utmost  sincerity  of 
heart  that  he  had  no  ill-will  ^jainst  Burr.  "  1  used  every  expedient  to 
avoid  the  interview,"  he  said,  "  hut  I  have  found,  for  some  time  past,  that 


1  PaTtints  U/e  of  Aarmi  Bitrr  ;  Davis' a  Life  of  Aar an  Burr. 
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my  life  must  be  exposed  to  that  mun.  I  met  him  witli  a  fixed  determi- 
nation to  do  him  no  harm.     I  forgive  all  that  iiappened." ' 

The  murderous  custom  wa.?  denounced  from  the  pulpit  on  every  hand. 
Among  those  who  preached  effective  and  celebrated  seriiious  on  the  sub- 
ject of  duelinjj  were  Rev.  Samuel  Spring,  a  college  friend  of  Burr  and 
hia  companion  on  the  famous  Canadian  expedition  in  1776  —  father  of 
the  eminent  theologian  Kev.  Dr.  Garilner  Spring  of  the  Brick  Churclj  — 
and  Kev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  who  was  tlie  same  year  appointed  President 
of  Union  College.  "  Humiliating  end  of  illusti'ious  greatness,"  exclaimed 
Nott,  with  great  feeling;  "a  loud  and  awful  warning  to  a  community 
where  justice  has  slumbered  —  and  slumbered  —  and  slumbered  —  while 
the  wife  has  beeu  robbed  of  her  partner,  the  mothei  ot  hei  hopes,  and  life 
after  life  rashly  and  with  an  air  of  triumph  spoited  away  It  is  distress- 
ing in  a  Christian  country,  and  in  churches  consecrated  to  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  to  be  obliged  to  attack  a  crime  whicli  outstrips  barbarism,  and 
would  even  sink  the  character  of  a  generous  sa\;^e  Tlie  fall  of  Ham- 
ilton owes  its  existence  to  mad  deliberation,  and  is  marked  by  violence. 
The  time,  the  place,  the  circumstances  are  arranged  with  liarbarous  cool- 
ness. The  instrument  of  death  is  leveled  in  daylight,  and  with  well- 
directed  skill  pointed  at  his  heart.  The  man  upon  whom  nature  seems 
originally  to  have  impressed  the  stamp  of  greatness,  the  hero  who,  though 
a  stripling,  contributed  to  Washington's  glory  on  the  held,  the  statesman 
whose  genius  impressed  itself  upon  the  coii'^titution  ot  this  country,  the 
counselor  who  was  at  once  the  pride  of  the  bar  and  the  admiration  of  the 
court,  whose  ai;gument  no  change  of  circumstances  could  embarrass — ■ 
who  without  ever  stopping,  ever  hesitating,  by  a  rapid  and  manly  march 
led  the  listening  judge  and  the  fascinated  juror,  step  by  step,  through  a 
delightsome  r^on,  brightening  as  he  advanced,  till  his  argument  rose  to 
demonstration,  and  eloquence  was  rendered  useless  by  conviction  —  tlie 
patriot  whose  integrity  batBed  the  scrutiny  of  inquisition,  the  frieud 
whose  various  worth  opposing  parties  acknowledged  while  alive,  and  on 
whose  tomb  they  unite  with  equal  sympathy  and  grief  to  heap  their 
honors,  yielded  to  the  force  of  an  imperious  custom ;  and,  yielding,  he 
sacrificed  a  life  in  which  all  had  an  interest  — ■  and  he  is  lost  —  lost  to 
his  country  —  lost  to  his  family  —  lost  to  us. 

"  I  cannot  forgive  that  minister  at  the  altar  who  has  hitherto  forborne 
to  remonstrate  on  this  subject  I  cannot  forgive  that  public  prosecutor, 
who,  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  avenging  his  country's  wrongs,  has  seen 

1  Biihop  Moore's  Letter ;  Rev.  Dr.  Masoa's  LetUr  ;  ReJUctiervi  of  HmniUon,  a  pupir  written 
by  himself  the  evening  before  the  duel  ;  Will  of  Hhmillim,  appointing  John  B.  Chumli, 
NichulH9  Fish,  uniJ  NatJiiiniifl  Pendleton  his  exec utats  and  ti-ustees. 
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those  wronjjs  and  taken  no  measures  to  avenge  tliem.  I  cannot  foi^ve 
that  judge  upon  the  bench,  or  that  governor  in  tlie  chair  of  state, 
who  has  lightly  passed  over  auch  offenses.  I  cannot  forgive  the  puhUc, 
in  whose  opinion  the  duelist  finds  a  sanctuary.  ...  Do  you  ask  how 
pioof  can  be  obtained  ?  How  can  it  he  avoided  ?  The  parties  return, 
hold  up  the  instruments  of  death,  publish  to  the  world  the  circumstances 
of  the  interview,  and  even  with  an  air  of  insulting  triumpli  boast  how 
coolly  and  how  deliberately  they  proceeded  in  violating  one  of  the  most 
sacred  laws  of  earth  and  heaven. 

"Hamilton  needs  no  eulogy.  ...  In  whatever  sphere  lie  moved  the 
friendless  had  a  friend,  tlie  fatherless  a  father,  and  the  poor  man,  though 
unable  to  reward  his  kindness,  found  an  advocate.  .  .  When  truth  was 
disregarded  or  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  violated,  he  sometimes 
soared  so  high  and  shone  with  a  radiance  so  transcendent,  I  had  almost 
said  so  'heavenly,  as  filled  those  around  him  with  awe,  and  gave  to  him 
the  force  and  authority  of  a  prophet '  .  .  .  His  last  act  inoi-e  than  any 
other  sheds  glory  on  his  character,  ...  He  dies  a  Christian.  .  .  .  Let  not 
the  sneering  infidel  persuade  you  that  this  last  act  of  homage  to  the 
Saviour  resulted  from  an  enfeebled  state  of  mental  faculties ;  ...  his 
opinions  concerning  the  validity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  long  l>een 
settled,  and  settled  after  laborious  investigation  and  extensive  and  deep 
research.  These  opinions  were  not  concealed.  I  knew  them  myself. 
Some  of  you  who  hear  me  knew  them.  And  Itad  his  life  been  spared,  it 
was  his  determination  to  have  published  them  to  the  world,  together  with 
the  facts  and  reasons  upon  which  they  were  founded.  ...  To  the  cata- 
logue of  professing  Christians  among  illustrious  personages  maj'  now  be 
added  the  name  of  Alexander  Hamilton ;  a  name  which  raises  in  the 
mind  the  idea  of  wliatevev  is  great,  whatever  is  splendid,  whatever  is 
illustrious  in  human  nature."  ' 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  was  speedily  memorialized  for  more 
stringent  laws  upon  the  subject  of  dueling ;  and  Pinckney,  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Cincinnati,  proposed  to  the  New  York  division  of  that  society 
henceforward  to  set  its  face  resolutely  against  the  practice.  Other  societies 
passed  resolutions  in  harmony  with  the  same  disposition.     Religion  and 

'  Discourse  by  Rev.  EliphalBt  Nott,  D.  D.,  July  29,  1804.  Presiilent  Nott  was  in  severe 
domestic  afDiction  at  the  time  he  delivereit  tlie  above  diaeourse,  haviiig  lost  his  wife  on  th« 
9tli  of  March,  1S04.  She  was  Sarah,  the  daugtiter  of  Itev.  Joel  IknedicI,  of  Plainlield,  Con- 
necticut, and  twenty-nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  deatli  ;  nlaily  rather  small  of 
statnre,  of  fair  camplexion,  expressive  countenance,  lighted  with  au  uncommonly  brilliant 
and  penetrating  eye,  with  a  miuil  enriched  by  reading  ami  taste  reRneii  by  viiltute,  and  with 
great  vivacity  of  manner.  President  Nott  was  bom  in  1773;  lie  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Samuel 
and  Deborah  Seldon  Nott,  of  Connecticut.  See  p,  134  (Vol.  II).  History  of  the  IVaile 
Family  ;   The  Benedicts  in  Atnerica,  p.  88. 
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humauity  united  in  one  ileep,  abkling  frown.  And  since  that  time  no 
man  in  New  York,  or  in  any  other  civilized  State  ol'  this  Union,  has 
fought  a  duel  without  falling  in  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries.  Dueling 
ha^i,  strictly  speaking,  received  its  death-blow,  and  it  never  even  tem- 
porarily revived. 

"  If,"  said  Fisher  Ames, "  the  papular  estimatiou  is  ever  to  be  taken  for 
the  true  one,  the  uncommonly  profound  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Ale.'ian- 
der  Hamilton  sufficiently  explains  and  vindicates  itself  The  jjublic  has 
not  suddeiiSy,  but  after  an  experience  of  live-aiid -twenty  years,  taken  that 
impression  of  his  just  celebrity  that  nothing  but  his  exti-aonlinary  iiitrin- 
sic  merit  could  have  mafle,  and  still  less  could  have  made  so  deep  and 
maintained  so  long.  It  is  with  really  great  men  as  with  great  literary 
works,  the  excellence  of  both  is  best  tested  by  .the  extent  and  dnrableness 
of  their  impression.     It  is  safe  and  correct  to  judge  by  effects." 

Three  fourtlis  of  a  century  have  since  passed,  and  the  facts  and  effects 
of  Hamilton's  life  are  now  more  vividly  impressed  upon  the  intelligence 
of  America  than  ever  before.  And  a  fresh  interest  is  awakening,  not 
only  in  the  genius,  character,  and  services  of  the  great  statesman  through 
whom  New  York  took  such  a  leading  place  in  general  affaiis,  but  in  tlie 
study  of  the  ongin  and  constitution  of  the  nation  whose  existence  has 
been  vindicated  by  arms. 

The  Cincinnati  erected  a  monumental  tomb  to  his  memory  in  Trinity 
Chnrchyai'd :  and  popular  affection  recoitled  his  name  indelibly  upon 
the  ever-IVinning  map  of  the  United  States  dozens  of  times  r 
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INSTITUTIONS   AND   INVENTIONS. 
New  York   Historical   Socieuy.  —  Its  Foundekk. —Judge  Eobert  Benson.  —  John 

PiNTAKD.  —  OnlGIN  OF  HiSTOBICAI.  SOCIF.TIKS  IN  AHKIirCA. — THE  MEN  OF  LET- 
TERS.—ThlE  Elgin  Botanical  G a itnitN.  — Db.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill.  — Cuiius. 
—  Okigik  of  TiiB  Free  School  Society.  —  Its  Purpose.  —  Irs  Founders.  — 
Thouab  Eddy.  — Insane  Asvlum.  —Some  of  the  Public-spirited  Merchants.  — 
The  Friendly  Club.  —  PniLANrnRowc  Ladies.  —  Tke  OitpciAN  Asylum.  —  Thiiity- 

THREE  f'HAItlTABLE   INSTITUTIONS. —TlIB   ACADEMY   OF    FlNE   ARTS. —THE   MKDICAL 

College.  —  Newspapers.  — Salmagundi.  — Washinoton  Irving.  —  First  Steam- 
boat ON  THE  Hudson. —  ll'JEERT  Fulton.  —Colonel  John  Stevens.  — Isventionh 
and  ExrEiLiMENTs. —  Ocean  Steam  Navigation. —The  Embargo  of  Jefferson. 

THE  peculiar  intellectiml  and  social  condition  of  New  York  in  the  earli- 
est decade  of  the  present  century  is  best  illustrated  through  the  iu- 
stitutions  which  were  springing  into  existence.  The  movement  of  the 
human  mind  taken  collectively  is  always  towards  something  better.  But 
neither  philosophy,  scientific  achievement,  literary  culture,  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment, nor  religious  knowledge  can  go  much  in  advance  of  contemporary 
intelligence.  The  age  furnishes  the  master- workman  with  materials,  and 
from  thence  he  builds.  The  growth  of  New  York  has  ever  been  like  apoem, 
whose  beauty  would  be  maiTed  by  leaviiLg  out  a  line  here  and  there  — 
or  like  a  tree,  whose  fruit  would  lie  curtailed  by  rejecting  as  of  no  account 
a  portion  of  its  briiiiches  and  its  flowers.  To  become  acquainted  with  the 
actual  whole,  every  opening  bud  must  be  analyzed  and  weighed  in  the 
balance.  No  fact  means  anything  when  standing  alone.  Every  fact  be- 
comes significant  in  pi'oportion  to  the  value  of  its  setting,  and  so  far  as 
it  reveals  the  quality  and  spirit  of  a  people. 

The  careful  reader,  having  traced  in  preceding  chapters  the  results  of 
New  York's  constant  endeavor  to  provide  means  and  methods  for  edu- 
cating all  classes  of  her  restless,  questioning  population,  ia  prepared  for 
further  developments  in  her  elaborate  machinery  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  schools.     And  we  have  presently  to  draw  more  fully  the 
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outline  of  her  ni'ipiiificent  charities  —  the  meilicinc  for  natural  and 
moral  evils  —  in  which  her  generous  extravagance  has  excelled  through 
all  her  hiatorj  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  woild.  In  the  mean  time  a 
project  was  under  consideration  neither  educational  nor  charitabie,  hut 
partaking  ot  the  nituie  of  both  which  was  to  become  a  priceless  inheri- 
tance to  all  futuie  generations 

Eleven  well  knowu  and  hi^lilj  accomplished  and  influential  {fentlenien 
met  by  ap| ointment  in  the  picture  loom  ot  the  City  Hall,  in  Wall  Streei, 
on  the  aflerncon  jf  the  20th  of  Novembei  1804,  and  agreed  to 
organize  a  society  ftr  the  collection  and  presei  ^  ation  of  whatever 
might  relate  to  the  natural  avil  or  ecclciiastical  history  of  the  United 
States  in  ^eneril  and  ot  the  ^Teat  siveruinU  "^titL  of  New  York  iu  partic- 
ular Tliese  gentlemen 
were  Judge  t^beit  Ben 
son,  May  i  De  Witt 
Clinton,  the  celebrated 
tlivines  Iie\  Dr  Samuel 
Miller,  liev  Di  JohnM 
Mason,  Rev.  Dr.  John  N.  _ 
Abeel,  and  Uev.  Dr.  Wil-  ^ 
liamLinn,and  Dr.  David  ] 
Hosack,Authony  Bleeck- 
er,  Samuel  Bayaid,  Peter  I 
GeraM  Stuyvesant,  and  ^^M 
John  Piiitard,  After 
discussing  the  subject 
freely,  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Judge  Benson, 
Eev.  Dr.  Miller,  and  John 
Pintard.was  appointed  to 

draft  a  constitution.  Judg«  Egbart  Bsnion. 

At  a  second  meeting,  rPr™  ih^  «isbrac^  paimi^g  by  cub^n  s.ujn.i 

on  the  10th  of  December,  other  gentlemen  of  prominence  were  present, 
including  Rufus  King,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  and  Eev.  John  H.  Hobart. 
The  constitution  was  read  and  adopted,  and  the  institution  thus  founded 
was  named  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

The  permanent  ofEicers  were  not  chosen  until  the  14th  of  January,  1805, 
at  which  meeting  the  society  was  fully  organized,  with  Judge 
Benson  as  president,  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Moore  1st  vice-presi- 
dent. Judge  Brockholst  Livingston  2d  vice-president.  Rev.  Dr.  Miller 
corresponding  secretary,  John  Pintard  recording  secretary,  Charles  Wilkes 
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treasurer,  and  John  Forties  librarian.  Tiie  first  staudin^  committee  con- 
sisted of  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitehill,  \h:  David  Hosaek,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins, 
William  Johnson,  John  McKesson,  Antliouy  Bleecker.and  Rev.  Dr,  Mason. 
Active  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  secure  books,  manuscripts,  letters, 
documents,  statistics,  and  newspapers  relating  directly  or  I'emotely  to  Amer- 
ican histoiy ;  and  pictures,  antiquities,  meilals,  coins,  and  specimens  of 
natural  history  were  industriously  sought  for  the  formation  of  a  museum. 
The  beginning  was  broad  and  comprehensive,  and  the  nucleus  was  soon 
constituted  of  the  vast  and  valuable  collection  which  lias  become  the  pride 
of  the  city,  and  which  may  well  challenge  comparison  with  museums  of  a 
similar  cliaracter  established  and  fostered  by  an  older  civilization. 

John  Pintard,  the  acknowledged  founder  of  this  time-honored  in- 
stitution, was  an  animated,  cheerful,  energetic  man  of  forty-five,  a  New- 
Yorker  by  birth,  a  Huguenot  by  descent,  who  as  a  youth  in  Prince- 
ton College  had  enjoyed  the  special  friendship  of  Dr.  Witherspoou  and 
formed  a  wide  circle  of  learned  and  distinguished  friends  He  was  early 
a  student  of  public  men  and  measures  and  in  addition  to  classical  acquire- 
ments and  familiarity  with  elegant  hteratuie  had  some  knowledge  of 
law,  and  an  exceptional  fund  of  historical  gei^rapbicil  and  didactic  in- 
formation. Dr.  Francis  says  :  "  He  wis  versed  m  theological  and  polemi- 
cal divinity,  and  in  the  progress  of  chin  ch  affairs  im  ng  us  ever  a  devoted 
disciple.  You  could  scarcely  approach  hmi  without  having  something  of 
Dr.  Johnson  thrust  upon  you.  Tlicre  were  jeiiods  m  his  life  in  which 
he  gave  every  unappropriated  moment  fo  philolo^icil  inquiry,  and  it  was 
curious  to  see  him  ransacking  his  f  imilallejile  if  dictionaries  for  radi- 
cals and  synonyms  with  an  earnestness  that  would  hive  done  honor  to 
the  most  eminent  student  in  the  lepubln,  of  letters 

He  had  traveled  through  the  Western  wilds  and  learned  the  history 
and  habits  of  the  Indians ,  was  editor  of  Tlie  New  York  Daily  Advertiser 
for  several  years  ;  and  upon  his  return  from  New  Orleans  in  the  spring 
of  1804  published  a  topograpliical  and  medical  review  of  that  French 
metropolis,  having  while  there  minutely  examined  the  condition  of 
things.  He  eng^ed  in  commercial  enterprises,  but  was  ever  rendering 
important  civic  services  to  New  York ;  he  was  the  first  city  inspector, 
appointed  in  1804,  originated  the  first  savings-bank,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  the  rooms  of  thp  New  York  Historical  Society,  was  conspicuous 
in  the  formation  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  was  the  main-spring  in 
the  organization  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  an  efficient  auxiliary  in  fnrthemnce  of  the  canal  policy 
of  his  illustrious  and  intimate  friend,  De  Witt  Clinton.  Dr.  Francis 
aayg;  "The  first  meeting  of  our  citizens  in  recommendation  of  this  vast 
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measure  was  brought  together  through  John  Pintard's  iusti'umeiitahty,  at 
a  time  when  to  give  it  any  connteuauce  whalever  was  sure  to  bring  upon 
tlie  advocate  of  the  ruinous  measure  the  anathemas  of  certain  of  the 
political  leaders  of  the  day,  and  official  proscription.  I  remember  well 
Iiow  cautiously  and  how  secretly  many  of  those  incipient  meetings  in 
favor  of  the  contemplated  project  were  convened ;  and  liow  the  manly 
bosom  of  Clinton  often  throbbed  at  tlie  ^onizing  remarks  the  Opposition 
ra  tterel  u  1  1  ea  <f  a  d  the  haza  i  to  1  a  personal  security  which  he 
so    et  mes  e  counter  i 

The  dea  »!  !  res  Itel  n  the  (  r  nat  n  of  the  New  York  Historical 
So  ety  h  I  1  p,  bee  cher  lei  ly  Join  I  tard.  He  first  became 
leej  1  n  \  ■essed  h  tl  e  nf  o  ta  ce  ot  prefer  ing  records  of  events 
»h  !e  se    etar}   f  r  h  cle   the     on         ay  for  American  prisoners 

tl e  Kevol  to  H  j lin  g  ad  illy  u  I  Me  I  itself  to  the  scholarly 
men  of  the  per  od  \  ea  ly  as  1  89  tl  e  celel  nted  Rev.  Jeremy  Bel- 
knap wrote  from  Boston  to  Postmaster-General  Hazard,  then  residing 
in  New  York :  "  This  day  Mr.  Pintard  called  to  see  me.  He  says  he 
is  au  acquaintance  of  yours,  and  wants  to  form  a'  society  of  anti- 
quaries, etc.  He  seems  to  have  a  literary  taste."  *  Hazard  replied : 
"  Mr.  Pintard  has  mentioned  to  me  Jiis  thoughts  about  an  American 
Antiquarian  Society.  The  idea  pleases  me  much.  Mr.  Pintard  has  re- 
cently purchased  a  large  collection  (in  volumes)  relating  to  the  American 
Revolution.  It  was  made  by  Dr  Chandler,  of  Elizabeth  town,  who  was 
in  England  all  the  war.  It  is  valuable,  as  is  Mr.  Pintard's  library." 
In  October,  1790,  Hazard  wiwte  to  Belknap,  "  I  like  Pintard's  idea  of  a 
society  of  American  antiquaries ;  but  where  will  you  find  a  sufficiency 
of  members  of  suitable  abilities  and  leisure  ? "  In  the  spring  following 
Pintard  wrote  to  Belknap  inquiring  after  the  welfare  of  the  contemplated 
institution,  and  informed  the  eminent  theologian  that  a  magazine  account 
would  soon  appear  of  the  New  York  Tammany  Society.  He  said,  "  This 
being  a  strong  national  society,  I  engrafted  an  antiquarian  scheme  of  a 
nmseum  upon  it.  It  makes  small  progress  with  a  small  fund,  and  may 
possibly  succeed.  We  have  a  tolemble  collection  of  pamphlets,  mostly 
modem,  with  some  history,  of  which  1  will  send  yon  an  abstract.  If  your 
society  succeeds  we  will  open  a  regular  correspondence,  etc.  If  my  plan 
once  strikes  root  it  will  thrive" 

Pintard's  plan  did  strike  root,  and  his  prediction  regarding  its  future 

'  Ma^,  Bial.  Coll.  Vol.  111.  Fifth  SBiiia,  Bdhanp  Papers,  Purt  II.  ;  Belhuip  to  Haiard, 
August  10.  1789  ;  SdktMp  to  Hamrd,  August  19,  1789  :  Belknap  to  Hazard,  August  27, 
1789  ;  Howard  to  Belknap,  September  5,  178»  ;  Hazard  to  BelkTuip,  Oclobur  3, 1790  ;  Finiard 
to  Belknap,  April  e,  179J.     frocf^ings  of  Mass.  Hist.  .Soc.,  1791 -1835. 
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prosperity  proved  correct.  The  Massacliusetts  Historical  Society,  with 
Belknap  at  its  head,  was  organized  in  1791.  Thii-tcen  years  later  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  entered  upon  a  healthful  existence,  heing  the 
second  inatitntion  of  its  kind  in  America.  To  I'intard  is  due  the  honor 
of  originating  both ;  indeed,  he  nniy  with  justice  be  pronounced  the 
Father  of  Historical  Societies  in  this  countiy. 

The  men  of  letters  who  comprised  its  first  meuibersliip  did  vastly  more 
than  establish  the  high  character  of  tiie  New  York  Historical  Society 
upon  a  solid  and  permanent  basis.  They  were  iustnimental  In  directing 
public  attention  throughout  the  land  to  the  preservation  oi'  contemporary 
recoi'ds  as  the  data  from  which  all  future  history  must  receive  its  true 
impress.  The  amazing  perversion  of  facts  hy  politiciil  writers  at  that 
particular  epoch  was  an  additional  stimulus  to  fidelity  in  historical  re- 
search grounded  upon  documentaiy  testimony.  In  New  York,  garrets 
and  tmnks  were  ransacked  for  letters  and  papers  which  had  been  cast 
aside  as  worthless,  scattered  documents  were  rescued  from  oblivion, 
and  erelong  material  of  consequence  was  concentrated  and  made  avail- 
able for  reference.  Prior  to  1804  but  one  history  of  New  York  had  been 
printed,  that  of  Smith,  and  this  came  down  only  to  1756.  But  the 
Society  never  rested  until  the  period  of  our  colonial  history  was  as  well 
known  as  that  of  a  later  date  ;  it  procured  an  action  of  the  Lf^lature 
by  which  the  archives  of  France,  Holland,  and  England  wei-e  examined 
and  it  restored  to  the  State  government  on  more  tlian  one  occasion  im- 
portant portions  of  its  long-lost  documents ;  it  has  also  issued  of  it^s  own 
publications  twenty-four  volumes,  in  addition  to  many  historical  essays 
and  addresses  in  pamphlet  form.  Its  accumulations,  during  the  three 
fourths  of  a  century  since  its  foundation,  have  been  so  extensive,  varied, 
and  of  such  rare  worth,  that  an  architectural  structure  is  contemplated 
of  sufficient  magnitude  for  their  proper  accommodation.* 

1  The  New  York  Historical  Society  first  occupied  a  room  in  tlie  old  City  Hall  in  Wall 
Street  from  1804  Ui  1809,  then  removed  lo  tlie  Government  Honse  o[ipositc  the  Bowling 
Green,  and  remained  from  1809  to  1816,  occupied  the  New  York  InBtitution  from  1816  (o 
1832,  Remson's  Building,  in  Brmidwny,  from  1832  to  1837,  Stujvesant's  Institute  from  1837 
to  1841,  th«  Nfw  York  University  from  18*1  to  1857,  anil,  after  stnijtsliifi  with  jiecuniary 
difficulties  that  w*rc  almost  ilpslructive,  came  ont  of  the  trial  triunijiliant,  and  celelimled  its 
lifty-third  anniversaiy  by  tokinR  l»sspssion  of  it«  present  building  ou  tlifl  com*r  of  Second 
Avenue  and  Eleventh  Sireet,  which,  when  proj«itpd  and  cretteil,  was  supposed  capable  of  per- 
manently providing  for  th<'  nenls  of  the  Soeiety,  Materinl  jioured  in  so  profusely,  however, 
that  before  1 860  the  officers  in  charj^e  com]ilaine<l  of  want  of  space  ;  and  for  twenty  years  pa£l 
the  subject  has  been  ajjitated  of  removing  the  magnificent  collection  to  a  more  suitable  loca- 
tion in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  ^  tluis  I'uliibliidiins  a  "  Museum  of  History,  Antiiiuities, 
and  Alt,"  which  will  not  only  be  an  linnoi-  to  New  York  but  to  the  continent  of  Ainerjia. 
Plans  for  tliis  oliject  are  now  iindei'  (•onsideration. 
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Tlie  founders  of  the  New  Yuri;  Historical  Society  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  uotiee.  They  represented  the  highest  culture  of  the  city,  and 
were  veritahle  educators  of  the  public  t^te.  Special  conimittees  ap- 
pointed to  further  the  studies  of  zoology,  botany,  miuemlogy,  philosophy, 
and  other  subjects  developed  into  separate  societies.  Art,  science,  and 
literature  were  encouraged  and  fostered.  The  influence  of  the  institution 
became  not  only  a  blessing  but  a  power ;  and  its  example  was  borrowed 
by  the  forming  communities  in  the  country  at  laige,  until  similar  organi- 
zations are  to  be  found  in  nearly  eveiy  county  in  the  State,  and  in  all 
the  lai^  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Benson,  the  first  president  of  this  ancestor  of  the  great  family  of 
Historical  Societies  iu  America,  was  a  native  of  New  York,  educated  in 
Columbia  College,  identified  through  a  life  of  usefulness  with  the  progress 
of  the  city,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  State  legislation,  in  Congress, 
and  in  jurisprudence.  He  had  reached  his  sixtieth  year  honored  and  he- 
loved.  His  integrity  was  a  proverb.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  talents 
as  well  as  of  efficient  excellence,  a  ripe  English  and  classical  scholar,  and 
well  versed  in  Indian  lore  and  Dutch  history.  Among  his  writings  left  us 
is  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject  of  "  Names,"  which,  after  reading 
before  the  Historical  Society  in  1816,  he  printed  in  a  small  pamphlet ;  it  ic 
now  a  rare  antiquarian  curiosity.^     With  the  scholarship  and  accompUsh- 

'  Memoirs,  by  Egbert  B«nson,  cdtitleiJ  Nianes  ("chiefly  names  of  places,  and  further  re. 
stricted.  to  plnuea  [ii  ttiat  portion  of  our  countiy  once  held  awl  i^Liinieil  by  the  Dutch  by  right 
of  discovery,  and  by  them  named  New  NetJierland  " ),  printed  1817.  Judga  Egbert  Benson 
was  born  1746,  died  1883.  He  was  the  son  of  Robeii  Benson  (2),  liorn  1712,  died  1762,  wh" 
was  the  son  of  Robert  Benson  (1),  bora  1686,  who  was  the  son  of  Samson  Benson,  bom  1852, 
— married  the  daughter  of  Robert  Van  Densen  — who  was  the  son  of  the  first  of  the  family  in 
New  York,  Dirck  Benson  —  or  Benaing,  Bensinck,  Bensick,  Bensich,  aa  the  vame  was 
variously  entered  upon  the  Dutch  and  English  records.  Dirck  Benson  camo  from  Holland 
with  tha  first  settlers  on  the  Van  Rensselaer  manor,  and  hia  anns  were  painted  upon  the 
window  of  the  first  church  in  Albany  ;  in  1653,  according  to  the  land  papers,  he  pnrchascd 
a  lot  in  Broadway,  New  York  City.  He  seems  to  have  been  n  man  of  property  and  im- 
portance among  the  mtn  of  his  time.  He  had  five  children,  of  whom  Samson  was  the 
setond  son  Samson  had  seven  children,  three  of  whom  were  daughters  ;  Elizabeth  married 
Egbert  Van  Borsum  I!<ibort  (1).  second  son  of  Samson,  liad  three  children  :  1.  Elizabeth, 
married  Hemianus  Rutgers,  whose  son  Robert  married  Elizabeth  Beekmsn,  and  daughter 
Mary  manied  Anthony  M  Hoffman  ;  2,  Catliarine,  married  Colonel  Martin  Hoffman  ;  3. 
Robert  (2),  mamed  his  cousin  Cathanne,  daughter  of  Egbert  and  Elizabeth  Benson  Van 
Borsum  The  thildren  of  tha  latter  were  :  1.  Robert  (3),  Secretary  of  the  Convention  which 
adopted  the  Lonstitution  of  New  York,  bom  1739,  died  1823  ;  2.  Henry;  3.  Judge  Egbei  t,  above 
nientioned,  who  never  mamed  4.  Anthony;  5.  Mary;  6.  Comelia.  Robert  (31  married 
Dinah,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  John  Couwenhoven,  whose  children  were  :  1.  Robert  (1) ;  2. 
Catharine  mamed  lohn  L  Lefferts  ;  3.  Egbert,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Hi'ury  Clay 
ind  many  of  the  great  men  of  his  time,  married  Maria,  daughter  of  John  Couwenboven, 
and  his  children  weri,  Susan    Robert  (5),  Egbert,  George  M.,  UfFert  L.,  Maria  E„  Heniy, 
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meiita  of  the  two  first  vice-presidents.  Bishop  Moore  andjiidge  Brockholst 
Livingston,  the  reader  is  already  faiinliar.  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  was 
esteemed  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  of  his  time.  He  was  forty-four  yeai-s 
of  age,  of  noble  and  peerless  bearing  and  marvelous  erudition.  Animation 
of  manner,  warmth  of  temperament,  vigor  of  thought,  and  encigy  of 
diction  were  his  special  characteristics.  He  temporized  with  no  errors, 
and  was  intimidated  by  no  obstacles.  Lethargy  and  indifference  found 
little  repose  within  sound  of  his  voice.  Through  his  efibtts  a  theological 
seminary  was  established  in  New  York  iu  1804,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor.  Rev.  Dr.  Linn  was  distinguished  alike  for  pulpit  elo- 
quence and  varied  scholarship.  He  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  society,  and  was  laden  with  historical  materials. 
Eev.  Dr.  MOler  was  about  thirty-five,  and  had  already  acquired  much 
reputation  as  a  theological  and  polemical  writer.  His  Bi'ief  Retrospect  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  published  in  1803,  marks  an  era  in  our  literature; 
and  according  to  a  British  critic  its  author  richly  deserved  the  praises  of 
both  hemispheres.  He  was  a  Presbyterian  pastor  in  New  York  from 
1793  to  1813,  when  he  became  a  professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Hi.story  and 
Church  Government  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  So 
deeply  were  his  sympathies  engaged  in  the  objects  of  the  Historical 
Society,  that  he  contemplated  a  History  of  New  York,  and  collected  ex- 
tensive materials  for  that  purpose. 

Another  eminent  divine,  whose  high  cliaractev  and  literary  attainments 
rendered  him  an  important  auxiliary,  M'as  Rev.  Dr.  John  N.  Abeel.  He 
was  of  the  same  age  sis  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  yoimg,  magnetic,  full  of  life  and 
vivacity,  and  the  possessor  of  a  voice  of  much  sweetness  and  melody. 
He  was  a  polished  speaker,  and  rarely  failed  to  capture  the  attention  of 
an  audience.  Dr.  David  Hosack  was  also  thirty-five;  he  had  had  the 
advantage  of  medical  training  in  Edinbui^h  and  London,  under  the  most 
celebrated  professors  of  the  age.  When  he  returned  to  New  York  in 
1794,  he  brought  the  first  collection  of  minerals  introduced  into  America; 
also  a  collection  of  the  duplicate  specimens  of  plants  from  the  herbarium 
of  LinnaBus,  now  constituting  a  portion  of  the  Museum  of  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural,  History  in  the  city.  While  a  professor  of  Botany  in  Columbia 
College,  he  founded  the  Elgin  Botanical  Garden,  in  1801,  a  work  of 
princely  munificence,  where  amid  twenty  cultivated  acres  he  illustrated 

Bichard  H.  ;  4.  John,  marrific!  Sarah  M..  dauglit«r  of  Augustine  H.  Lawirtioe,  whose  ehiWreii 
were,  Robert Augustinp,  Catharine,  Sarah  — nianiefl  the  Hon,  David  Stuart— andjulia  ;  5. 
Maria,  marripd  Judge  l^ilf^rt  l.effert>s  wlione  ilaiightei-,  Klizabeth  Dorothea,  marrieii  the  Hon. 
J.  Caraon  Brevoort;  6.  Elizabeth  ;  7.  Jnn«,  iiiaiiinl  Ki.'havd  K.  Hoffman,  M.  D.,  wliow  diUij,di- 
ter  Helena  married  Benjamin  Woolsey  Rogers Family  Archive). 
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to  his  classes  the  mysteries  of  the  vegetiible  kingdom  —  the  loves  and 
habits  of  plants  and  trees.'  He  was  one  of  the  oi'igiual  pi-ojeetors  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophieal  Society,  besides  giving  nmdi  of  his  time  and 
talent  to  historical  pui'suits ;  he  was  president  of  the  Historical  Sociiity 
from  1820  to  1828  The  presence  of  Samuel  Bayaid  and  Peter  G.  Stny- 
veaant  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Society  was  significant.  They  were  gen- 
tlemen of  education,  culture,  wealtli,  public  spirit,  and  benevolence,  and 
they  bore  names  dear  to  the  New  York  heart.  Bayard  resided  in  New 
Jersey,  where  he  had  done  much  to  promote  learning.  His  wife  was 
Martha  Pmtard,  a  cousin  ot  John  Pintard.  But  although  living  in 
another  State,  he  was  essentially  a  New-Yorker,  and  like  Stuyvesaiit  con- 
tributed no  little  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  his  ancestors. 

Anthony  Bleecker  excelled  all  others  in  devotion  to  the  future  charac- 
ter of  New  York.  His  taste  was  indispensable  to  every  arrangement  for 
the  good  of  the  prospective  Society.  He  was  remarkable  lor  generous 
sympathy  as  well  as  literary  instinct,  and  was  a  favorite  with  all  tlie  men 
of  letters  of  his  time.  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton  was  everywhere  helpful.  He 
believed  the  institution  would  perform  a  double  service  through  the  clear- 
ing of  the  way  for  other  herculean  enterprises  already  taking  sliape  in  his 
mind.  He  was  an  intellectual  giant.  Comprehending  the  gi-eat  needs  of  the 
community  at  lai^ge,  he  could  also  note  the  intermediate  steps  to  remark- 
alile  achiL\einenL'i  Few  men  weie  ever  more  industrious,  or  applietl 
genius  and  industry  to  higher  and  moit,  important  ends.  His  scholarship 
was  as  \aried  as  his  usetulness  Metaphysics,  theolc^gy,  poetry,  belles 
lettres,  nitural  histoi)  zoolc^  botany  mineralogy,  ichthyology, and  orni- 
thology, all  in  turn  occupied  his  attention.  His  collection  of  mineials  in 
after  years  foimed  one  of  the  mo-^t  valuable  private  cabinets  in  the  United 
States.  He  w  is  elected  an  honorary  member  of  many  learned  societies 
in  Great  Biitani  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  corresponded  with 

'  The  tlgin  Botanieal  Qurden  beennie  the  reaort  of  the  ciinou^  It  waa  on  Murmy 
Hill  uear  the  site  now  OLcnpied  hy  tlie  Roman  Cathollt,  Cathedral  coveting  the  gronnd  I  e 
tween  Fifty  first  nnd  Fortj  seventh  Streets,  and  Fifth  and  Sixth  j^vtnnes  Here  Michaux 
Bnrion,  Mitehell,  DouRhty  rnrsli  and  Le  Conte  often  repnired  to  solve  the  doubts  of  tl  e 
cryptogamist,  or  to  conhnn  the  nuptial  theory  of  Vaillant  Torrey  the  eroini-nt  raturaluit 
aiLd  public  benefattor  was  a  pujul  of  Di  Hosnck  as  was  also  Professor  Gray  Since  Dr 
Hosavk'a  death  the  botanical  uomenLlatur'  unrolls  no  le^  than  sixteen  specn-'  of  [lint  of 
ililfen^nt  r^oris  under  the  genu?  Hm.d-.ia  {Old  Acw  York,  hj  Dr  John  W  Fran  if  ) 
Fnmi^U  A.  Michaux  mcntionel  above  whs  the  only  child  of  Andre  Michaux  far  famei 
through  hia  Oaks  of  North  Amenca  and  his  Floia  Yonng  Miohaux  na?  the  a  ithor 
in  ISOi,  of  A  Jountty  to  the  IVeat  of  the  Alleghany  JHounlains,  to  which  was  ad  led  a 
nolle  on  Fore^  Trees  thiougli  his  inH  lence  a  great  number  of  Amen  .an  fore'it  trees 
"ere  plantwl  in  the  Garden  of  PI  nits  ii  Hnna  wlieie  he  resided  throujtb  akng  and  isef  1 
life.  Frederic  Pursh  was  the  author  if  tin  Flora  J  nerica:  ir'pleiUTioTuilis  and  f)r  eienl 
years  the  curator  i.f  tlie  Elgin  BotaniciJ  Garden. 
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tlie  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age.'  The  scientist,  Dr.  Samuel 
Latham  Mitchill,  of  the  first  standing  committee,  was  one  of  the  strong 
pillars  of  the  Society  tiirougli  all  its  tender  yeai's.  He  possessed  an  ex- 
ceptional memory,  with  unusual  opportunities  for  collecting  and  collatiug 
information.  He  was  in  the  national  counsi'ls  at  Washington  the  greater 
part  of  the  first  dozen  years  of  the  century,  but  he  found  time  to  be  of 
essential  service  to  New  York  notwithstanding  his  numerous  oecnpations. 
His  medical  career,  professional  labors,  political  services,  and  literary  and 
scientific  writings  all  give  evidence  of  superior  merit ;  he  was  a  sort  of  hu- 
man dictionary,  wliose  opinion  was  sought  by  all  originators  and  inventors 
of  every  grade  throughout  his  entire  generation.  He  edited  the  Medical 
Sepository,  commenced  in  1797,  for  sixteen  years,  in  which  he  was  aided 
by  Dr.  Edward  Miller.  His  analysis  of  the  Saratoga  waters  greatly 
enhanced  the  value  and  importance  of  those  wonderful  mineral  springs. 
His  mineralogical  survey  of  tiie  State  of  New  York  in  1796,  of  which  lie 
published  a  report  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical  Repository,  gave 
Volney  many  hints.  It  was  the  first  undertaking  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  and  secured  its  author  a  wide  I'eputatiou.  His  ingenious 
theory  of  the  doctrines  of  septon  and  septic  acid  gave  impulse  to  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  vast  discoveries ;  and  his  essays  on  pestilence  awak- 
ened inquiry  all  over  the  world.  As  early  as  1788  he  had  served  as  a 
commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Iroquois  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
in  Western  New  York  ;  and  in  1793  we  find  him  in  company  with  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  and  Simeon  De  Witt  establisliing  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  anil  the  Useful  Arts.  Duyckink 
enumerates  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  distinct  achievements  or  impor- 
tant acts  of  Dr.  Mitchill's  busy  life.^  In  course  of  years  he  became  an 
active  member  of  nearly  all  the  learned  societies  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Mitchill's  versatility  of  talent  has  been  the  theme  of  many  writers. 
The  wits  of  the  day  ridiculed  his  hospitality  to  new  ideas,  and  perpetrated 

'  While  yet  qoite  joiing  De  Witt  CiLntoii  became  a  member  ot  the  ancient  fraternity  of 
Freemasons,  which  incluileii  such  men  na  Washington,  Lafayette,  Franklin,  Pincknej-, 
Marshall,  and  Chancellor  Livingston  ;  and  in  1816  lie  was  unanimously  elected  to  (he 
higliest  masonie  oflice  in  tliia  counti'y,  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 

"  The  first  reads  thus  :  "  Returns  from  Knropi'  with  the  diploma  of  M.  D.  fiom  EilinburKh, 
obtained  in  1786  — after  having  bei;n  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Frecinasoniy,  in  the 
Latin  Lodge  of  the  Koman  Eagle,  by  the  famous  Joannes  Bruno,  1787."  Dr.  Samuel  liatham 
Mitchill  was  born  in  North  Hempstead,  Queens  County,  Long  I slanil,  August  20,  1764; 
died  in  New  York  City,  1831.  Through  his  maternal  uncle,  Dr.  Samuel  Latliam,  of  the  same 
village,  he  was  placed  under  the  instmetiou  of  Dr.  T,conard  Cutting  {who  was  classically 
educated  at  Cambridge,  England),  and  atlerwanls  went  to  Edinburgh  to  complete  his  studies, 
remaining  nearly  four  years,  a  contemporary  student  with  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  and  while  there  enjoyed  tlie  best  intsllectnal  society  in  Suotktid. 
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all  miiiiiiCT  of  jokes  at  Iiis  expense,  which  he  seemed  to  eiijuy  as  well  as 
llii'  rest  tif  tlie  town.  His  fuitb  in  steam  navigation  was  a  special  olijeet 
of  satire,  he  having  warmly  advocati.'d  iii  tjje  Li^yislatnit!  the  passage  of 
the  act  nf  179S,  which  coul'eri'ed  the  right  iipou  Chancellor  Livingston  to 
niivii^atc  the  waters  of  New  York  by  steam  ;  and  lie  had  the  satisfaction, 
in  1807,  of  turning  the  tables  upon  those  who  laughed,  by  sailing  in  the 
fii-st  steamlKiat  to  Allmny. 

In  1804  lie  advocated  with  considerable  ingenuity  a  new  name  for  the 
country  to  meet  the  suj)posed  want  of  a  national  term  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  was  a  lively  debate  upon  the  subject  in  the  new 
Historicjil  Society.  He  bit  upon  "  Fi'etlouia"  as  suj^stive  of  a  generous 
idea,  and  thus  the  inhabitants  would  be  Fi-edes,  orFredonians;  but  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  country  Idled  up  so  rapidly  that  the  appellation  of 
"  American "  continued  to  jn-evail  and  was  not  esteemed  inappropriate. 
He  was  both  a  vei'sifier  and  a  poet,  and  amused  himself  at  odd  moments 
in  humorous  fancies  and  in  the  production  of  scientific  poems.  On  one 
■occasion  a  friend  found  him  after  breakfast  in  the  charitable  improvement 
of  uursery  rhymes.     He  said  :  "  I  have  found  that  the  verses  commencing 

'  FouJ'-and- twenty  blackbirds,  etc' 
abound  with  errors,  and  the  infantile  mind  is  led  astray  by  false  ideas 
of  the  musical  functions  of  cooked  birds;   I  have  therefoi'e  arranged  it 

■  When  the  pie  was  opened  the  birds  they  were  songleas. 
Was  not  thiit  a  pretty  dish  to  set  before  the  Congress  ? '  " 

In  the  next  breath  the  learned  doctor  might  have  been  absorbed  in 
the  anatomy  of  an  egg  or  a  fish,  deciphering  a  Babylonian  brick,  studying 
the  character  of  meteoric  stones,  the  different  species  of  brassia,  or  the 
geolc^y  of  Niagara,  offering  suggestions  concerning  the  angle  of  a  wind- 
mill or  the  shape  of  the  gridiron,  advising  with  Michaux  on  the  beauty  of 
black  walnut  for  parlor  furniture,  investigating  bivalves  and  discoursing 
on  conchology  with  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  his  brother-in-law,  talking  over 
the  feasibility  of  introilucing  the  Bronx  River  into  the  city  with  Professor 
Coltes,  or  in  a  profound  exi^etical  disquisition  on  Kennicott's  Hebrew 
Bible  with  the  great  Jewish  Eabbi,  Gerehom  Seixas.  On  one  occasion  a 
committee  of  soap-boilers  b^^d  him  to  defend  the  innoxious  influence 
of  their  vocation  in  a  crowdetl  population.  For  his  services  rendered  to 
the  democratic  soap-boilers  Chancellor  Livingston  humorously  told  him  he 
"  deserved  a  monument  of  hard  soap." 

Among  the  social  institutioiis  of  the  period  was  the  Krout  Club,  it.s 
members  being  descendants  of  the  early  Dutch  settlers,  and  one  of  ite  |iiin- 
cipal  featni-es  was  an  annual  dinner  where  cabbage  was  served  in  an  end- 
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less  variety  of  dishes.  Tlie  presidiiiy  uflioer  was  called  tlie  "  Clrand  Kmut," 
and  it  was  customary  iui mediately  altur  his  election  to  ci'own  liiiii  with  a 
cabbage-head  nicely  lashioned,  thmwing  at  the  same  instant  a  mantle  of 
cabbage-leaves  about  his  sliouldera.  Dr.  Mitchill,  while  thus  an'ayed 
as  master  of  a  ealdjage  I'eaat,  once  delivered  a  most  aniiising  eiiloyistic 
address  on  the  cabbage,  closing  with  the  words,  "Thy  name  ha.s  been 
abused,  as  if  'to  cabbage'  were  to  pilfer  or  steal.  I  repel  witii  indignation 
this  attempt  to  sully  thy  fa  e  Tl  e  I  rtle  Clul  c  r  ^jtlesld 
men  "  of  the  city,  was  in  the  1  iL  t  of  leiit       ann  ally       t    tie  Ity 

ii  a  shady  grove  at  Hoboken  au  I  D  M  tch  11  aho  a  1  se  1  tl  so- 
cial clan  in  one  of  his  I  api  e  t  t  u  ns  of  1  umor  sta  „  tl  at  tl  e 
turtle,  by  an  odd    perver  o     of  1    „  a  e       eaus   tie   cm  of 

Fi'edouia,  and  also  the  u  footed  epl  le  f  Bahana.  He  I  |  tly 
addressed  the  ladies  thro  „1    tie  nedu        t   tl  e  D      e  CI  tie 

healthful  influence  of  t!  e  nlka!  es  and  tl  e  1  (  a  ^  tues  I  I  te- 
wasliiiig.  He  seemed  to  be  equally  at  home  on  all  subjects,  and  possessed 
a  cliai'm  of  manner  and  a  magnetism  of  mind  that  was  unusual.  He  did 
much  to  advance  the  public  and  private  interests  of  New  York,  and 
elevate  her  sclioUistte  reputation  throughout  tl  e        Id 

At  the  important  meeting  when  the  const  tut  on  ol  tl  e  Historical  Stxii- 
ety  was  adopted  additional  persons  were  p  ese  t  hose  names  reflect  luster 
upon  the  ogauization :  Ke\'.  Dr.  John  Br  w  1  n  for  lozen  years  prol'es- 
sor  of  Moml  Philosfjphy  and  Belles  Lett  es  Col  bia  College  ;  IJev. 
Dr.  John  0.  Kunze,  among  the  most  lea  n  11  nes  a  d  Oriental  schol- 
ars of  his  day,  and  tlje  lirst  to  strongly  uige  the  propriety  of  educating 
Geiman  youth  in  English ;  John  Kemp,  the  eminent  mathematician, 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  tMinhuigJi  before  he  was  twenty- 
one,  and  who  filled  not  only  the  chair  of  Mathematics,  but  that  of  His- 
toiy,  Geography,  and  Chronoli;^y  in  Columbia  College  for  a  long  series  of 
years ;  Rev.  Di-.  William  Harris,  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church  from  1802  to 
1816,  a  classical  scholar  of  rare  proficiency,  versed  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, who  was  afterwards  president  of  Columbia  College  for  many  years ; 
Peter  Wilson,  a  notable  linguist,  who  possessed  nmch  other  knowledge  of 
value  to  the  new  institution;  John  Murray,  Jr.,  a  clever  man,  a  lover  of 
the  aits,  a  philanthropist,  and  an  eai'ly  and  ardent  promoter  of  our  free- 
school  system;  and  Dr.  Arclnliald  liniee,  a  young  physician  of  twenty- 
eight,  who,  graduating  fifun  Columbia  in  1795,  soon  alter  made  the  tour 
of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  collected  a  mineralc^cal  cabinet  of 
great  value  — Ijet^ouiing  indeed  tlie  first  professor  of  mineralogy  in  thi.-^ 
country,  and  edited  \.\\^  Jowi-nul  o/Amencan  Mineralogy.  Rev.  John  Henry 
Hobai't,  subsequently  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York,  then  thirty  yeara 
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of  ^e,  Daniel  1).  Tompkins,  shortly  to  be  elected  governor  of  the  State, 
and  Kiti'us  King,  recently  returned  from  his  mission  to  England,  are 
more  fully  introduced  to  the  reader  elsewhere. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  I'umished  a 
strong  delegation  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  this  society  —  and  also  that 
several  of  its  founders  were  Eegents  of  the  University,  Ex-Governor 
John  Jay  from  his  Bedford  retirement  rendered  substantial  encourage- 
ment ;  and  his  son,  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  contributed  largely  to  the  mate- 
rial for  a  library.  His  benefactions  embraced  much  oi'  that  curious  accumu- 
lation of  periodicals  published  before  the  Revolution.  He  said,  "  A  file  of 
American  newspapers  is  of  far  more  value  to  our  design  than  alt  the  Byzan- 
tine historians."  John  McKesson  was  a  large  contributor  of  Legislative 
documents,  of  which  were  the  Journals  of  the  Provincial-Congress  and 
Convention,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
from  May,  1775,  to  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  in  1777. 
Prom  the  beginning  the  institution  comprehended  a  rare  amount  of  influ- 
ence and  literary  and  scientific  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  sustained  and  fos- 
tered by  the  erudite  and  the  accomplished.  Its  membersbip  through  all 
its  history  has  represented  the  best  scholarship  of  the  country  and  the 
age.  Its  presidents  —  Egbert  Benson,  Gouverneur  Morris,  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, David  Hosack,  James  Kent,  Morgan  Lewis,  Peter  G.  Stuyvesant, 
Peter  Augustus  Jay,  Albert  Gallatin,  Luther  Bradish,  Rev.  Dr.  De  Witt, 
Hamilton  Fish,  Augustus  Scliell,  and  Frederic  De  Peyster  —  have  been 
neaily  all  meu  of  national  reputation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  subject  of  common  schools  was  discussed  with 
renewed  earnestness.  New  York  had  not  liitherto  been  destitute. 
Ever  since  the  Dutch  provided  schools  at  the  public  expense  op- 
portunity had  been  afforded  for  univei'sal  education;  nearly  every  church 
supported  a  school  of  its  own,  and  otlier  charity  free  schools  and  private 
schools  abounded.  There  were  in  the  city  at  this  date  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  teachers  actively  empIoye<l.  But  the  population  of  the  city  was 
increasing  rapidly,  and  its  enlightened  citizens  saw  the  tide  of  European 
emigration  drifting  multitudes  to  her  shores  whose  children  would  grow 
up  hopelessly  ignorant,  easy  victims  to  vice  aud  crime,  unless  the  way 
was  prepared  for  them  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Public 
economy  and  self-p reservation,  not  less  than  religious  duty,  urged  the 
work  forward.  Several  of  the  philanthropic  founders  of  the  Historical 
Society  discussed  the  subject,  and  finally,  through  the  advice  of  Thomas 
Kddy,  a  meeting  was  called  on  the  19th  of  February,  at  the  house  of  John 
Miiri'ay,  Jr.,  in  Pearl  Street,  It  was  resolved  tn  form  a  society  of  which 
the  membership  fee  should  be  eight  dollai's ;  but  the  subscription  list. 
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still  preserved,  was  heatled  by  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton  with  a  donation 
of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  other  influential  men  gave  in  proportion. 
John  Pintaid,  the  city  inspector,  was  constantly  on  the  alert  to  advance 
the  enterprise.  Clinton,  while  secretary  of  the  Boai-d  of  Regents  of  the 
University,  had  imbibed  the  liberal  humanitarian  spirit  that  character- 
ized New  York,  and  being  elected  a  State  senator,  in  addition  to  the 
mayoralty  of  the  city,  he  was  able  to  bring  the  subject  with  uncommon 
vigor  before  the  Legislature.  The  result  was  the  institution  of  a  free 
school,  independent  of  and  in  nowise  interfering  with  the  schools  already 
provided  by  churches,  corpoi'ations,  and  charitiea  Thirty-seven  names 
were  mentioned  iu  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  and  the  society  was  entitled 
"  the  Society  for  establisliing  a  Free  School  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for 
the  education  of  such  poor  children  as  do  not  belong  to  or  are  not  pro- 
vided for  by  any  religious  society."  Thirteen  trustees  were  appointed  to 
manage  the  afi'airs  of  the  society,  of  whom  Mayor  Clinton  was  president, 
John  Murray,  Jr.,  vice-president,  Leonard  Bleecker  treasurer,  and  Ben- 
jamin D.  Perkins  secretary.  As  soon  as  the  society  assumed  responsible 
form,  the  State  rendered  moderate  pecuniary  aid,  and  the  city  voted  a 
modest  appropriation.  In  April,  1806,  Colonel  Henry  Rutgers 
generously  donated  the  site  for  a  school-house  in  Henry  Street. 
The  first  school  was  opened  the  next  month  in  an  apartment  of  a  house 
in  Eancker,  now  Madison,  Street,  with  forty  scholars ;  the  corporation  of 
the  city  presently  offered  for  temporary  accommodation  a  building  adjacent 
to  the  almshouse,  in  which  tlie  school  flourished  two  years. 

In  1808  the  charter  was  altered  and  the  name  of  the  corporation 
changed  to  the  "  Free  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York."  About 
the  same  time  the  tenement  occupied  proving  greatly  inadequate  to  the 
demand  for  admission,  the  city  presented  to  the  society  an  extensive  lot 
of  ground  in  Chatham  Strefet,  where  a  convenient  brick  edifice  was 
erected  to  accommodate  five  hundred  pupils  iu  one  room.  In  the 
lower  story  were  apartments  for  the  family  of  the  teacher,  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees,  and  for  another  school  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. ^ 

1  The  following  gentlemen  lontiibuteil  to  the  el'ection  of  this  builfling  (upon  which  was 
ejcpended  soQ>e  thirteen  tliousanil  dolkraj  tithiTin  bniWilig  nmteiittis  or  otherwise  ;  Abraliniii 
Euaaell,  Wlllittni  Wickhani,  William  Tilton,  Wbiteheiid  Hicks,  M.  M.  Titus,  Richard  Titus, 
Joseph  Watkins,  J.  G.  PierBon  tt  Brothers,  B.  W.  Rogeis  k  Co.,  Bichsnl  Speaight,  Ahrahniii 
Bussing,  Daniel  Beach,  F.  Scheraierhorn,  Jr.,  Thomas  Sfevenson.Thomas  Smyth,  John  McKie, 
Isaac  Sharpless,  Jones  &  Clineh,  Geoige  Youle,  John  Youle,  Formim  Cheeseman,  John  Kooki-, 
Geoi'ge  Lindaaj,  Jonathan  Dixon,  J.  Sherred,  Alexander  Campbell,  William  k  G.  Post,  Joel 
Davis,  Henry  Hillman,  Ebenezer  Bassett,  Peter  Fen  ton,  William  Hic&euney .  —  IIislo>-y  nf  the 
Public  School  Soeitty,  by  WillUm  Gland  Boui-ne,  A.  M.  ;  Z>e  Witt  ClmtoiCa  Addresi  ;  His- 
tory of  Public  Edneatioa  i«  Ike  City  of  New  York,  by  Thomas  Boese  ;  Reports  uflhi  Board  oj 
Edacalion  ;•  PvUic  School  Docuiiietils. 
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The  building  was  finished  ami   dedicated   on  the   11th  of  Decemlier, 

1809,  at  which  time  De  Witt  Clinton,  president  of  the   society  from 

1805  to  1828,  delivered  a  soul-stirring  and  memorable  addres-s,  iu  which 

he  said,  calling  attention  to  the  donation  of  Colonel  Rutgers,  worth  at  least 

twenty-live  hundred  ditUars.  and  to  the  condition  of  one  of  the  deeds  wliich 

made  it  necessary  to  build  a  school-house  thereon  before  June,  1811  — 

while  warmly  i-ecomniondiiig  its  accomplishment  —  "  The  law  from  which 

we  derive  our  corporate  existence  does  not  confine  us  to  one  seminary, 

but  contemplates  the  establishment  of  schools."   The  benevolence  of  New 

York  promptly  responded  to  the  ippeal  and  an  additional  subscription  of 

over  thii-teen  thousand  .  ~     .. 

dollars  enabled  the  lo  1 

ciety  to  lay  the  cornti 

stone    of   the  secon  1 

structure  on  the  11th 

of    November,    1810 

The     ceremony     w  as 

performed  by  the  mu 

nificent  donor  of  the 

site,  in  presence  of  a 

lai^e  concourse  of  peo 

pie.     The   next    yeir 

two  lai^e  lots,  corner 

of  Hudson  and    Grove  F'™<  Freeflchool  Bu>ld>ng.  >rec<ed  m  IB09. 

Streets,  were  given  to  the  society  by  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  for 
the  erection  of  a  third  school  building.  By  1825  the  one  free  school 
had  multiplied  into  six,  and  the  following  March  the  Legislature,  at 
the  request  of  the  trustees,  changed  the  name  of  the  corporate  body 
to  "  The  Public  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  the  schools 
by  that  time  having  ceased  to  be  charity  schools,  and  henceforward  open 
to  all  without  distinction  of  sect  or  circumstances. 

The  original  corporators  of  what  was  so  soon  to  become  the  gigantic 
public  school  system  of  New  York  City  were,  Mayor  Be-  Witt  Clinton, 
Samuel  Osgood,  Brockholst  Livingston,  John  Murray,  Jr.,  Jacob  Morton, 
Thomas  Eddy,  Daniel  T).  Tompkins,  John  Pintard,  Thomas  Pearsall,  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  Joseph  Constant,  Robert  Bowiie,  Matthew  Clarkson, 
Archibald  Oracle,  John  McVickar,  Charles  Wilkes,  Henry  Ten  Broeck, 
Gilbert  Aspinwall,  Valentine  Seaman,  William  Johnson,  William  Coit, 
Matthew  Franklin,  Adrian  Hegeman,  Leonard  Uleecker,  Benjamin  G. 
Minturn,  Thomas  Franklin,  Samuel  Eussell,  Samuel  Doughty,  Alex- 
ander  Robertson,   Sanmel   Torbert,  John  Withington,  William   Edgar, 
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(lenrge  Tuniliull,  William  ISi)J'l1,  Jacob  Mott,  Benjamin  Egbert,  Tlionias 
Farmer,  and  Dr.  Samuel  LiLliam  MitcMll.  They  were  men  of  different 
reli^^ious  persuasious  and  jjolitical  parties,  and  repi'esente{l  nearly  every 
profession,  aa  well  as  tlie  cominereia!  and  social  life  of  the  city,  em- 
biTicing  more  solid  worth  and  i-eal  and  merited  distinction  than  is  usually 
found  among  au  equal  number  of  individuals.  The  common  welfare 
and  the  conimnu  safety  in  the  broadest  catholicity  of  spirit  was  the 
goal.  No  sect  or  creed,  nationality  or  name,  was  to  be  known  in  admit- 
ting scholare.  Thus  with  open-hearted  hospitality  the  metropolis  wel- 
comed the  perpetually  arriving  hosts  from  other  States  and  countries. 
Aa  New  York  had  been  foremost  on  this  continent  in  establishing,  after 
the  manner  of  Oxford,  a  university,  to  which  was  intrusted  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning  within  the  State,  and 
as  her  eldest  c<^)Ilege,  Columbia,  exacted,  it  Is  said,  of  a  candidate  for 
admission  more  classical  and  other  knowledge  than  any  other  college  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  the  more  interesting  to  note  the  sound  policy  with 
which  provision  was  made  for  the  education  of  the  humblest  and  most 
destitute  within  her  borders. 

Thomas  Eddy  was  a  philanthropist  of  the  highest  order,  and  his  life 
was  in  a  certain  sense  spent  for  the  good  of  New  York.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Philadelphia  Quaker,  but  removed  to  New  York  at  an  early  age. 
He  was  not  quite  fifty  at  the  time  his  exertions  helped  to  found  the  first 
free  school,  and  for  months  he  spent  his  leisure  moments  in  going 
throi^h  the  lanes  and  back  streets  looking  up  children,  and  devising 
ways  and  means  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  He  had  already  been 
for  years  laboring  to  change  the  jjenal  code  of  the  State  and  establish  a  new 
penitentiary  system.  His  doctrine  was  the  prevention  of  crime  by  eradi- 
cating vice  ;  and  at  a  later  period  we  shall  find  him  prominent  in  found- 
ing the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  and  also 
with  De  Witt  Clinton  and  others  projecting  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum 
for  the  insane.  It  was  througli  his  influence,  as  one  of  tlie  governors  of 
the  New  York  Hospital,  that  the  first  hospital  for  the  insane  was  erected 
in  1807;  he  became  deeply  intei'e.sted  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  and 
corresponded  with  philanthropists  in  every  part  of  the  world  upon  that 
delicate  subject.  He  was  actively  concerned  in  nearly  all  the  other  great 
charities  of  his  time. 

Charles  Wilkes  was  president  of  the  Bank  of  New  York.  He  was,  a 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes,  the  member  of  Parliament  who 
fisured  in  English  politics  for  a  long  period,  and  the  brother  of  John 
Wilkes,  a  lawyer  residing  iu  Wall  Street,  whose  son  Charles,  bora  in 
1801,  was  the  famous  naval  commander,  hero  of  the  capture  of  Mason 
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and  Slidell.'  Alexander  Robertson  was  iin  educated  Scotchman  of  about 
thirty-three,  who,  removing  to  New  York  some  years  before,  had  developed 
artistic  gifts  of  superior  order;  he  was  recognized  as  a  successful 
portrait- painter,  and  became  secretary  of  tlie  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
Matthew  Clarksoii'»  name  is  familiar  to  the  reader.  He  was  eiJIed  to  the 
presidency  of  tlie  Dank  of  New  York  in  1804,  wliich  position  he  retained 
until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  He  was 
also  the  senior  vice-president  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  Be  Witt 
Clinton  said,  "  Wherever  a  charitable  or  public-spirited  institution  was 
about  to  be  establislied  Clai'kson's  presence  was  considered  essential.  His 
sanction  l)eca^me  a  piissport  to  puljlic  appmbatiou."  His  nanie  is  aasoclateti 
with  the  foundation  of  nearly  all  the  early  meritorious  societies  of  New 
York,  whether  intended  for  education,  culture,  relief,  or  protection.  Chan- 
cellor Kent  said,  "  His  portrait  presents  an  elevation  of  moral  gi'andeur 
'  above  all  Greek,  aljove  all  Roman  fame.'  It  belongs  to  Christianity  alone 
to  form  and  to  animate  S'lch  a  character."  In  private  life  no  man  was 
more  beloved  far  amiable  qualities. 

Gilbert  Aspinwall  was  a  wealthy  importer  and  owner  of  ships,  the 
prominent  representative  of  a  family  of  princely  merchants  whose  history 
for  upwards  of  a  century  is  interwoven  with  that  of  the  city.  He  lived 
in  a  laige  commodious  mansion  in  Beaver  Street,  corner  of  Broadway, 
afterwards  the  home  of  his  son-in-law,  John  Van  Buren.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  tastes  and  no  inconsiderable  learning,  of  great  financial  ability,  of 
large  benevolence,  and  of  many  social  attractions.  He  was  one  of  The 
Friendly  Club,  which  Houiished  for  many  years  before  and  a  few  years 
after  the  death  of  Washington  —  until  annihilated  by  political  differ- 
euces.  This  club  included  among  its  members  Chancellor  Kent,  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  Anthony  Bleecker,  Dr.  Edward  Miller,  John  McVickar, 
William  Walton  Woolsey,  Geoi^  Muirnson  Woolsey,  William  Dunlap, 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill ;  it  met  at  the  houses  of  its  members 
in  rotation  every  Tuesday  evening,  and  it  was  tlie  duty  of  tlie  host  to 
direct  conversation  tlirough  the  reading  of  a  passage  from  some  favorite 
author.     At  the  close  of  the  discussion  light  refreshments  —  wine,  cake, 

'  Whtii  the  BsTik  of  New  York  first  commenced  Imsinesi  in  1784,  Charles  Wilkea  was  its 
prineijia!  teller.  In  17»i  lie  was  iiiaile  caal  ier  Guliaii  Verplnnck  was  thea  president.  He 
was  subsequently  elevalsd  to  the  iiresulency  of  the  institution,  and  reniMned  in  tJie  direetor- 
8hi[)  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  aoti  Hamilto  i  Wilkes,  inarrifld  a  daughter  of  Henry  A. 
Coster,  Commander  Charles  Wilkes  niamed  Hip  sistar  of  Profi-ssor  Renwick.  The  Slidells 
were  also  a  New  York  family,  and  Ined  on  Brjadviy  John  Slidell  was  president  of  the 
General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesman  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  from 
iaiOtol817,  was  the  first  president  of  the  MeehaniCB  Bank.  His  son,  John  Slideil,  the  future 
■euator,  auj  Commander  Wilkes  were  neighbors  and  playmates  in  childhood. 
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etc.  — were  served  without  ceremony.  Gilbert  Aspiiiwall  was  the  son  of 
Captain  John  Aspinwall,  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church  before  the 
Revolution,  wliose  country-seat  was  at  Flushing ;  and  liis  brother,  John 
Aspinwall,  was  liis  partner  in  business. 

Joliii  McVickar  was  also  an  importer  and  ship-owner.  He  was  a  titll, 
sharp- featured,  courtly  man,  with  a  kindly  eye,  a  smile  of  singular  sweet- 
ness, and  a  mouth  aud  chin  indicative  of  an  unbending  will.  He  was 
rich  and  respected,  able  and  generous.  He  was  noted  for  his  prominence 
in  building  churches,  and  was  constantly  aiding  the  cleigy  — also  unob- 
trusively assisting  deserving  young  merchants  in  trouble.  It  was  a 
common  remark  in  disastrous  times  among  business  men,  "Well,  who  is 
McVickar  going  to  help  to-day  ? "  His  wife  was  Ann,  daughter  of  John 
Moore,  first  cousin  of  Bishop  Moore,  and  the  sister  of  Lntly  Dougan. 
He  had  nine  children,  to  all  of  whom  be  gave  a  liberal  education,  and 
the  benefit  of  a  tour  through  Europe.  His  son  John  was  the  accom- 
plished professor  ui  Columbia  College,  who  married  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Bard  ;  another  sou,  Archibald,  after  graduating  from  Colum- 
bia, went  to  England  and  finished  his  education  at  Cambridge,  then 
married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Judge  Brockholst  Livingston  ;  still  another 
son,  Benjamin,  married  Isaphaue,  daughter  of  Isaac  Lawrence,  president  of 
the  United  States  Bank  in  New  York ;  and  one  of  his  daughters,  Augusta, 
married  Judge  William  Jay,  the  youngest  son  of  the  chief  justice. 

Archibald  Gi-acie  was  another  great  merchant  doing  business  with  aU 
parts  of  the  world.  Oliver  Woleott,  who  knew  him  intimately,  "said  "  he 
was  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth  —  actively  liberal,  intelligent,  seek- 
ing and  rejoicing  in  occasions  to  do  good."  His  wealth  was  enormous, 
even  after  he  lost  over  a  million  of  dollars  through  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees.  Josiah  Quincy  was  entertained  by  him  at  dinner 
while  passing  threugh  New  York  on  his  journey  to  Washington  in 
1805,  and  described  his  country-seat  on  the  East  River,  opposite  Hell- 
Gate,  as  beautiful  beyond  description.  "  A  deep,  broad,  rapid  stream 
glances  with  an  arrowy  fleetness  by  the  shore,  hurrying  along  every 
species  of  vessel  which  the  extensive  country  affords.  The  water,  bro- 
ken by  the  rocks  which  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  current  into  turbu- 
lent waves,  dashing,  foaming,  and  speudiiig  their  force  upon  the  rocks, 
and  the  various  courses  every  vessel  has  to  shape  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  dangers  of  the  famous  pass,  present  a  constant  change  and 
novelty  in  this  enchanting  scene.  The  shores  of  Long  Island,  full  of 
cultivated  prospects  and  interspersed  with  elegant  country-seats,  bound 
the  distant  view.  The  mansion  is  elegant,  in  the  modern  style,  and  the 
grounds   laid  out   with   taste  in   gardens."     Among   the   other  guests' 
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at  Mr.  Gracie's  dinner-table  on  this  occasion  were,  Oliver  Wolcott,  who 
resided  in  the  city  for  a  dozen  or  more  ye.irs  after  he  retired  from  the 
Treaaiiry,  becoming  the  first  president  of  the  Mercliaiits'  Bunk,  Judge 
Pendleton,  Hamilton's  second  in  the  fatal  duel,  and  Ilr,  Hosack,  who 
subsequently  married  the  widow  of  the  Holland  mercliant,  Henry  A. 
Coster,  who  was  then  residing  at  his  country-seat  on  the  East  Eiver, 
near  the  foot  of  Thirtieth  Street,^ 

Of  Archibald  Gracie,  whose  beautiful  ships  and  well-known  red  and  white 
private  signal  were  familiar  in  every  sea,  no  more  endearing  memory  exists 


than  that  of  his  intelligent  and  far-reaching  sympathy  in  the  free-school 
enterprise.  His  manliness  and  liberality  are  recorded  in  imperishable 
colors.  He  said  ignorance  was  the  cause  as  well  as  the  effect  of  bad 
governments,  and  the  rational  powere  must  first  be  cultivated  if  we  would 
entertain  just  ideas  of  the  obligations  of  morality  or  the  excellences  of 
religion.  The  fundamental  error  of  Europe  was,  in  Jiis  opinion,  the  in- 
famous neglect  of  the  education  of  her  poor.  Magnificent  colleges  and 
universities,  dedicated  to  litflniture,  were  all  very  well,  but  it  was  a  car- 
dinal mistake  to  withhold  appropriations  for  diffusing  knowledge  among 
tiie  lower  classes.  He  gave  a  stiong  impulse  to  the  movement  from  which 
millions  have  already  reaped  benefits  beyoTid  price.  Mra.  Gracie  was  an 
etiucated  lady  of  rare  cultui'e,  and  their  domestic  life  was  of  the  purest, 
sweetest,  and  most  charming  character.  She  was  Esther  Eogere,  sister  of 
'  The  first  wife  of  Dr.  Hosack  was  tlie  siater  of  Thomas  Eddy  the  jihilanthropist. 
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the  distinguished  mercliant  brothers,  Fitch,  Henry.  Moses,  ami  Nehemiah 
Rogers,  three  of  wlioni  founded  three  great  mercantile  houses  in  the 
city.  Her  sons  were  men  of  sterling  character,  and  her  daughters  were 
among  the  best  informed  and  most  attractive  ladies  in  New  York,  two 
of  whom  married  sons  of  Hon.  Rufus  King,  and  a  third  married  Hon. 
William  Beach  Lawrence. 

Between  Grade's  Point  —  which  the  traveler  on  the  East  River  may 
now  recognize  bj  an  enormous  tree  towering  il-ove  the  bluff  nearly  or 
quite  two  centuries  old — and  the  city  were  at  that  dite  numerous 
country-places  and  tine  grounds  of  speuil  histoiic  interest,  of  which  the 
Beekman  mansion  neir  Fitty  hrst  Street  ■^nd  the  Kip  mansion  on  the 
hne  of  Thirt\  tifth  Street  haie  been  ilhistiited  in  the  eirlier  pages 
of  this  work^     BitHLeii  these  two  o\eilook.ni"  Tiiitle  Biy  neai  Forty 

t  Street   stood 

e      immer  resi 

of   Jriiicis 

d  Winthrnp 

ceiidint    of 

nor      Wi 

p    who    ma 

le  daughter 

o(  Moses   Rc^rs, 

iiidiflerherdeath. 

I  Eh/theth,  daugh- 

terofWilliariiWal- 

I  ton  Woolaey.^   In 

architectural    ap. 

pearancethe  Win- 
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similar  to  that  of  the  Beekmans,  except  that  it  was  flanked  by  two  octagon 
wings.  At  a  more  modern  period  it  was  known  as  the  Cutting  homestead. 
The  Coster  mansion  was  more  of  the  Grecian  type  of  arc iii lecture,  then 
much  in  vogue  upon  Manhattan  Island.^  It  was  finely  shaded,  and  a 
smooth-cut  lawn  extended  to  the  river's  edge. 

1  See  Vol.  1.  ISfl,  56!>.  Tlie  residences  of  I'eter  Gerard  Stiij'vesan  t  and  his  brother 
Nicholas  Stuyvesaiit  »k  illiiatrateit  iii  Vol.  I.  217. 

«  The  nife  of  Moses  Rogeis  was  Sarah,  sister  of  William  W»lton  Wonlsej,  ami  of  Mary, 
the  wife  of  I'l'esident  Tiiuotlij'  Dwiglit  of  Y«le  College.  William  Walton  Woolsej's  wife 
was  Elizaljeth,  sister  of  Presideiit  Dnighl,  and  granddaughter  of  President  Edwards.  He 
was  a  great  sugar  refiner  and  [Hureliant,  and  lield  niaiiy  jinVilic  offices  and  triisls. 
His  son,  Tlii-odoi-e  Dwight  Woolsey,  born  in  New  York  in  1801,  wns  Pii-sident  of  Vale 
CoWvvfi  from  lg4l!  to  1S71. 

*  Hemy  k.  Coater  owned  a  liandsonte  residence  also  in  Cliamliurs  Sti'ei't.     Ilix  wealth  and 
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In  the  mean  time,  while  the  foundation  was  being  laid  for  the  golden 
records  of  the  Free  School  Society,  a  number  of  the  cultivated  and  influeo- 
tia!  ladies  of  New  York  originated  a  scheme  of  usefulness  similar  to  that 
of  the  industrial  schools  of  a  later  date,  except  that  the  teaching  wjis 
gratuitous.  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham,  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Joanna  Bethune, 
mother  of  Rev,  Dr.  Geoiye  Washington  Bethune,  the  celebi-ated  divine, 
author,  and  poet,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Hoffman  were  foremost  in  this  endeavor 
to  throw  light  into  the  habitations  of  the  destitute.  A  meeting  was 
called  February  11, 1S04,  and  twenty-nine  ladies  assembled  in  the  parloi's 
of  Josiah  Ogdeii  Hoffman.  It  was  resolved  to  visit  the  poor  districts 
personally,  in  pairs  for  mutual  protection,  and  devote  certain  specified 
houi-s  of  the  day  to  tlie  work  of  instruction.  As  it  was  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  Sabbath  schools  in  the  city,  and  while  the  pressing  need  of  a 
non -sectarian  free  school  was  agitating  the  commimity,  the  self-imposed 
duties  of  these  philanthropists  may  be  easily  conjectuied. 

In  the  course  of  two  following  years  other  ladies  of  commanding  social 
position  joined  the  charitable  coterie,  among  whom  was  Mrs.  .lohn 
McVickar,  Mrs.  Coster,  and  the  wife  of  Major  Fairlie.  The  question  of 
providing  for  the  orphan  children  of  deceased  widows  was  again  and  again 
discussed,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  appeal  to  the  benevolent  public.  A 
meeting  was  called  on  the  15th  of  March,  1806,  when  the  New  York 
Orphan  Asylum  Society  was  organized,  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Hoffman 
first  directress,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  second  directress,  Mrs.  BetJiuue 
treasurer,  and  ten  prominent  ladies  constituting  a  board  of  managers.  A 
two-story  frame  house  in  Greenwich  village  was  hired,  and  a  few  orphans 
gathered  at  once  into  the  fold.  The  ladies  adopted  from  the  beginning, 
as  a  principle  of  management,  never  to  refuse  an  orphan  child  brought  to 
them  for  protection,  whether  they  had  a  dollar  in  the  treasury  or  not, 
from  wiiich  they  never  swerved,  Eev.  Dr.  Bethune  wrote :  "  I  have 
often  heanl  my  mother  say  that  in  any  time  of  need  a  few  words  stating 
that  the  funds  of  the  society  needed  replenishing,  thrown  into  a  news- 
paper, was  sui-e  to  tiring  in  donations  equal  to  the  need ;  more  frequently 
the  money  came  in  before  the  appeal  was  made." 

that  of  his  brother,  Jolm  G.  Coster,  mldtd  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  New  York.  They 
imported  all  kinds  of  goojs,  aurt  were  constantly  buying  and  shipping  to  Enrope  all  kinds  of 
Amerieaii  produce.  Both  brothei'awei'e  directors  in  the  chief  money  corporations  of  the  perioii, 
such  as  the  Manhattan  Bonk,  the  Merchants'  Bank  —  of  which  John  G.  Coster  was  elecliil 
president  to  succeeit  Henrj-  Romseii,  in  1826  —  and  tlie  two  insurance  companies,  the  Phienix 
and  the  Globe  :  and  they  weit^  Isi'ge  contributors  to  the  humane  institutions  rapidly  spring- 
ing into  existence.  Onx  of  thf  daughters  of  Henry  A.  Coster  maiTied  William  Lai^t,  anothiT 
married  the  son  of  Cliarli^  Wilkes.  John  G.  Cosier  built  a  splendid  granite  double  resiiletii^e 
atiore  Canal  Street  on  Rinaitway,  about  1833,  wliic^h  wan  considered  palatial  in  its  day.  His 
ehiltlreit  iiitertiioii-ied  nicli  the  Frimes,  De  Lanceys,  aud  other  notable  fomilies. 
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It  soon  became  evident  that  a  building  was  indispensable,  and  au  acre 
of  ground  was  purcliased  in  Bank  Street,  where  a  plain  structure  fifty 
feet  square  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  some  tweuty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Mrs.  Bethune  managed  the  finances  witli  great  skill,  pledging  her  hus- 
band's credit  for  thousands  of  doUare  rather  than  that  the  building  should 
be  delayed.  Several  of  the  ladies  advanced  money  from  their  own  well- 
filled  purses.  The  debt  that  remained  at  the  completion  of  the  buildiug 
was  soon  canceled  by  donations  and  legacies;  and  the  growth  of  the 
city  increased  the  value  of  the  property  in  such  rapid  ratio,  tliat  in  1840 
it  was  comparatively  easy  to  replace  the  original  by  the  noble  edifice 
which  now  stands  in  the  midst  of  ten  acres  of  ground  on  the  shore  of  the 
Hudson  at  Seventy-fourth  Street.  In  1817  Mi-s.  Hoffman  resigned  her 
place  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mrs,  Hamilton, 
stiU  beautiful  in  her  ripening  age,  brilliant  in  conversation,  and  whose 
chief  happiness  was  found  in  a  religious  life  devoted  to  active  charities. 

An  English  writer  in  1807  enumerates  thirty-one  benevolent  institu- 
tions in  New  York  City,  and  calls  attention  particularly  to  the 
efi'oi-ts  of  the  ladies  to  provide  for  poor  widows  and  orphan  chil- 
dren as  worthy  of  imitation  in  Great  Britain.^ 

A  medical  society  was  incorporated  in  1806  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
physicians  and  suiyeiy  in  the  State.  All  practitioners  lienceforward 
must  be  examined,  and  receive  a  diploma  frem  a  hoard  of  censors  ap- 
pointed by  this  body,  before  they  could  legally  collect  any  debts  incurred 
in  the  duties  of  their  calling,  A  College  of  Physicians  and  Sui^ons 
was  chartered  by  the  Kegeuts  of  the  University  in  1807,  the  Legislature 
having  sanctioned  tlie  act  sixteen  yeai-s  prior  to  that  date.  It  was  opened 
in  November  with  such  success  that  the  State  immediately  appropriated 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  its  support.  The  impoitance  and  usefulness 
of  an  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  and  diifusion  of 

'  These  inatitiitinns,  or  benefit  societies,  were  :  The  Free  Sthool  Society,  Tmnmany  Society, 
Provident  Society,  iiicoriwrated  in  1805,  Mutual  Benefit  Society,  Benevolent  Society,  Albion 
Benevolent  Society,  I-adies'  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Willows  with  Small  Children,  New 
York  Hanufactaring  Smaety,  Fire  Depaltinent  Society,  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen, 
The  Dispensnry,  institiit«d  in  1 7flO  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  who  were  unable  to  procure 
me^lical  aid  at  their  ilwellings  — and  incorporated  in  1785,  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  founded 
in  1788  !>)■  Robert  Lenox,  Dr.  Hoaiick,  and  otliers,  the  Mnnumisaon  Society,  the  Marine  So- 
ciety, chiirtere<l  April  12,  1770,  Sailors'  Snog  Harbor,  Kine-pock  Institution,  City  Hospital, 
Almshouse,  House  Carpi-ntsra'  Society,  Bi-llevue  Hospital,  founJeil  hy  the  city  upon  the  old 
estate  of  Lindley  Murray  for  an  occasioual  infirmary,  Marine  Hospital  at  St-iten  Island,  Hu- 
mane Society,  Masonic  Society  containing  thirteen  lodges,  German  Society,  Society  otUniteil 
Brethren  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen,  First  Protestant  Episcopal  Charity 
School  Society,  St.  Geoi^e's  Society,  St.  Patrick's  Society,  St.  Andrew's  Society,  the  New 
England  Society,  and  the  Cincinnati.—  Bardie's  DeseripHon  of  Nem  York ,-  The  PietvTe  <•} 
Neuj  Yurk,  or  Traveler's  Guide,  by  Dr.  Mitchell.  1807  ;  Corparaivm  Manual,  1870,  p.  856 
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medical  science  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  community,  and  fifty- 
three  students  the  first,  and  aeveuty-two  the  second  year,  bore  testimony 
to  the  ability  with  which  courees  of  instruction  were  lielivered  in  all  the 
branches  of  medicine.  In  September,  1813,  a  great  event  occurred  in  the 
medical  ann.als  of  New  York :  the  medical  faculty  and  meilical  school  of 
Columbia  College  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  were  con- 
solidated, becoming  one  of  the  most  distinguished  schools  of  practical 
medicine  at  that  time  in  the  country. 

The  demand  for  classical  learning  in  New  York  was  so  great  at  this 
period  that  many  excellent  private  seminaries  were  sustained  where  boys 
were  prepared  for  college  under  able  teachers.  The  publishers  and  book- 
sellers were  numerous,  and  generally  men  of  property.  In  1802  the  first 
social  gathering  of  American  publishers  occurred  at  the  old  City  Hotel  in 
Broadway,  under  the  auspices  of  Matthew  Carey.  From  that  time  a 
"literary  fair,"  as  then  called,  was  held  every  year,  alternating  between 
New  York  and  Philadelpliia.  It  promoted  acquaintance,  encour^ed  the 
arts  of  printing  and  book-binding,  and  facilitated  the  circulation  of  books 
through  the  nation.  The  high  taxes  and  prices  of  paper  and  labor  in 
Great  Britain  were  favorable  to  authorship  and  the  publication  of  books 
in  America.  English  woi'ks  of  celebrity  were  reprinted  and  sold  for  one 
fourth  the  original  price.  Latin  editions  of  the  writings  of  Caesar, 
Cicero,  and  Virgil  were  printed  in  beautiful  style,  and  some  remarkable 
editions  of  the  Bible  were  issued.  Three  or  four  public  reading-rooms 
were  supported  by  subscription,  and  several  of  the  booksellers  established 
circulating  libraries. 

Nineteen  newspapers,  of  which  eight  were  dailies,  together  with  several 
monthly  and  occasional  publications,  entertained  New  York  in  1807.' 
The  expansion  of  the  press  during  tlie  eventful  years  since  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  when  the  editor  of  an  almost  solitary  news- 
paper was  content  to  be  compositor,  pressman,  foldei',  and  distributor,  and 
considered  himself  doing  a  fair  business  if  he  sold  three  or  four  hundred 
copies  of  one  issue,  seems  marvelous.  But  it  was  only  the  healthful  iudi- 
catioii  of  the  brilliant  future  for  journalism  in  New  York,  which  in  the 

'  The  morning  iiewspapera  in  1807  were  The  American  Citixit,  The  New  Fork  Oasxtle, 
The  Mercantile  Advertiser,  The  Morning  Chrrniicle,  Thf.  People's  Frienil ,-  ami  the  evening 
TicwaiKiiiera  were  The  Gommerdal  Aduertiscr,  The  Evening  Past,  and  The  Piiblic  Advertiser. 
Twice  every  week  The  Etpuhlican  Wakh-  Tower  waa  issued  from  thp  nffice  of  Tht  Ameriam 
CUiien,  The  Spectator  from  the  office  of  The  Commercial  Advertiaer,  The  Repress  from  the 
office  of  The  Morning  QiTonicU,  The  Herald  from  the  office  of  The  Evening  Post,  Mid  The 
Penple's  Friend  from  the  office  of  The  Peopte's  Friend.  The  weehlies  wei-o  The  Ifem  York 
Price  Current,  The  Weekly  Mvsemn.  The,  IVeekly  Visitor,  The  [T\4ependeni  Republwin,  Tht 
JVeekly  Inspector,  and  The  New  York  Spy. 
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three-f  u  th      f  t    y  f  llo     n     1807,  was  to  result  in  the  record  to 

appear    po       fut       \ 

To  m  a  e  tl  tuat  t  tl  a  ly  period  of  the  century,  it  must  be 
borne  n  t  tly  n  n  nd  tl  at  all  m  dern  facilities  for  traveling  through  the 
country  were  yet  unknown.  Slow,  unwieldy  stage-coaches,  private  con- 
veyances, saddle-horses,  and  sloops  where  bodies  of  water  made  their  use 
practicable,  were  the  only  vehicles  for  transportation.  Country  roads  were 
hardly  passable,  and  bridges  were  almost  unknown.  Accidents  often 
occurred  in  solitary  places,  for  the  fording  of  rivers  is  always  perilous, 
and  the  scows  used  for  ferry-boats  were  little  better  than  death-traps  in 
a  multitude  of  instances.  In  the  summer  of  1803  a  pleasure -party  from 
New  York  City  visited  Canada,  spending  a  few  days  in  Ogdensbuig,  Mon- 
treal, and  Quebec,  They  traveled  in  wagons.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Ludlow  Ogden,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Ogdeu  Hoffman,  Miss  Ann 
Hoffman,  Miss  Eliza  Ogden,  and  Washington  Irving,  then  a  gay  youth  of 
twenty.  On  one  occasion  the  wagon  iu  which  the  young  ladies,  attended 
by  Washington  Irving,  were  riding  "  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  and  one  of 
the  horses  laid  down  and  refused  to  move."  The  young  people  alighted 
and  climbed  into  the  next  wagon,  wliich  presently  mired,  and  the  whole 
party  were  compelled  to  walk.  Suddenly  it  began  to  rain,  and  coming 
upon  a  little  shed  of  bark  laid  on  crotchets,  which  had  served  some. 
hunter  for  a  night's  shelter,  the  ladies  were  hurried  into  it ;  hut  one  half 
of  it  tumbled  down  upon  them  iu  the  beginning,  and  although  the  gentle- 
men tried  to  make  a  roof  with  their  overcoats,  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of 
remaining,  and  they  toiled  along  half  a  mile  further,  where  they  found  a 
small  hut  about  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet  square.  It  had  but  one  room, 
although  occupied  by  eight  pei-sons  already,  and  here  our  New  York 
travelers  spent  the  night,  and  the  next  day  proceeded  on  their  journey  in 
an  ox-cart. 

It  should  furthermore  be  observed  that  art  and  literature  could  hardly  be 
said  to  have  secured  an  existeuce  in  New  York  prior  to  1807.  Through 
the  suggestion  of  Chancellor  Livingston  a  subscription  had  been  opened 
in  1801  for  raising  means  to  purchase  statues  and  paintings  for  the  iu- 
struction  of  artists,  and  a  Fine  Art  Society  was  finally  organized  iu  1802. 
A  school  for  drawing  and  painting  had  been  successfully  taught  by  Eob- 
eilBon  for  some  years.  But  it  was  not  until  February  13,  1808,  that  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  incoiporated  the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
Livingston  had  secured  for  it  many  vahiable  specimens  of  art  during  his 
residence  in  France,  and  was  chosen  the  first  president  of  the  institution ; 
Colonel  John  Tmmbull,  tlie  great  American  artist,  was  vice-president ; 
Mayor  I)e  Witt  Clinton,  Dr.  Hosack,  John  Murmy,  William  Cutting,  and 
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Charles  Wilkea  were  its  first  directors.  Emperor  Napoleon  presented  to 
the  academy  valuable  busts,  antique  statues,  twenty-four  large  volumes 
of  Italian  prints,  and  several  portfolios  of  drawings ;  he  was  made  an 
honorary  member,  as  were  also  his  brothers  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  There  was  do  dearth  of  literary  talent  iii  the  city,  hut  it  had 
been  almost  exclusively  directed  to  political  subjects,  and  to  organizing 
theories  and  testing  untried  institutions.  Charles  Brockden  Brown  had 
written  a  series  of  remarkable  novels,  but  James  Feniniore  Cooper,  who 
has  the  credit  of  giving  the  first  decided  impulse  to  romantic  fiction  in  this 
country,  and  some  of  whose  works  are  known  abroad  in  almost  every  liv- 
ing language,  was  but  eighteen,  and  striving  for  promotion  in  the  uavy 
rather  than  to  turn  love-stories  into  bank-accounts.  The  geography  of 
Morse  and  the  spelling-books  of  Webster  had  made  their  way  to  public 
approbation  through  much  opposition.  Their  success  may  be  classed  among 
the  wonders  of  literary  history.  But  the  trepidation  of  au  American 
publisher  when  the  question  was  to  he  decided  of  reprinting  an  English 
poem  reveals  the  lack  of  practical  experience  in  the  publishing  world. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  issued  his  Lay  of  t/i^  Last  Minstrel  in  1804  A 
presentation  copy  in  luxurious  quarto  was  received  by  Mrs.  Divie 
Bethune,  who  was  intimate  with  the  autlior  in  Scotland.  The  volume 
circulated  widely  among  friends,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  Min- 
strel was  a  classic.  An  American  reprint  was  suggested.  The  publisher 
hesitated,  then  called  In  a  literary  coterie,  who  pronounced  the  poem 
too  local  in  its  nature,  and  its  interest  obsolete ;  its  measure  was  thought 
too  varied  and  irregular,  and  without  the  harmony  of  tuneful  Pope.  Thus 
it  was  rejected  by  the  critical  tribunal.  Lougworth,  however,  soon 
brought  sufficient  resolution  to  the  front,  and  printed  it  in  his  Belles- 
Lettres  Re/pository  of  1805. 

Washington  Irving  was  but  twenty-four,  and  then  more  distinguished 
in  the  city  of  his  birth  for  being  a  very  heedless  law-student  than  for 
genius  in  letters.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  the  autumn 
of  1806,  through  the  lenity  of  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  as  he  says,  with 
whom  he  had  studied,  and  who  examined  the  candidates.  He  was  living 
with  his  mother  in  William  Street,  comer  of  Ann,  and  wrote  clever  articles 
very  frequently  for  Tlie  Morning  Chronicle,  edited  by  his  brother  Dr.  Peter 
Irving,  but  few  knew  that  he  wag  the  author  of  them.  On  the  24th  of 
January,  1807,  Salmagundi  first  appeared,  in  the  form  of  a  little  primer 
about  six  and  one  half  inches  long  and  three  and  one  half  inches  wide, 
published  by  Longworth.  Tlie  editors  announced  themselves  three 
in  number,  "all  townsmen,  good  and  true,"  and  said  their  new  paper 
would  contain   "the  quintessence  of  modem  criticism,"     They  further 
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proclaimed :  "  Our  inteation  13  simply  to  instruct  the  young,  reform 
the  old,  correct  the  town,  and  castigate  the  age.  As  everybody  knows, 
or  ought  to  know,  what  a  Salmagundi  is,  we  shall  spare  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  an  explanation.  .  .  .  Neither  will  we  puzzle  our  heads  to  give 
an  account  of  ourselves,  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  it  is  nobody's 
business ;  secondly,  because,  if  it  were,  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  bouiid 
to  attend  to  anybody's  business  but  our  own,  and  even  that  we  take  the 
liberty  of  neglecting  when  it  suits  our  inclination.  .  .  .  We  beg  the 
public  particularly  to  understand  that  we  solicit  no  patronage.  We  ai-e 
determined,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  patronage  shall  be  entirely  on  our 
side.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pecuniary  concums  of  the  paper ; 
its  success  will  yield  us  neither  pride  nor  profit,  nor  will  its  failure  occa- 
sion us  either  loss  or  mortification.  The  publisher  professes  the  same 
sublime  contempt  for  money  as  its  authors.  As  we  do  not  measure  our 
wits  by  the  yard  or  the  bushel,  and  as  they  do  not  flow  periodically  nor 
constantly,  we  shall  not  restrict  our  paper  as  to  size,  or  the  time  of  its 
appearance.  It  will  be  published  whenever  we  have  sufficient  matter  to 
constitute  a  number,  and  the  size  of  the  number  shall  depend  on  the 
stock  in  hand.  Tiie  price  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  number,  and 
must  be  paid  on  delivery.  The  public  are  welcome  to  buy  or  not,  just  as 
they  choose.  But  we  advise  everybody,  man,  woman,  and  child,  that  can 
read,  or  get  any  friend  to  read  for  him,  to  purchase  it.  If  it  be  pur- 
chased freely,  so  much  the  better  for  the  public,  and  the  publisher  —  we 
gain  not  a  stiver.  If  it  be  not  purchased,  we  give  fair  warning :  we  shall 
burn  all  our  essays,  critiques,  and  epigrams  in  one  promiscuous  blaze ; 
and,  like  the  books  in  the  Alexandrian  Library,  they  will  be  lost  forever 
to  posterity.  For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  our  publisher,  for  the  sake  of  the 
public,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  public's  children  to  the  nineteenth  genera- 
tion, we  advise  them  to  purchase  our  paper.  .  .  .  We  have  said  we  do 
not  write  for  money —  neither  do  we  write  for  fame ;  we  know  too  well 
the  variable  nature  of  public  opinion  to  build  our  hopes  upon  it — ■  we 
care  not  what  the  public  think  of  us ;  and  we  suspect  before  we  reach 
the  tenth  number  they  will  not  know  what  to  think  of  us  —  we  write  for 
no  other  earthly  purpose  but  to  please  ourselves,  and  this  we  shall  be  sure 
of  doing,  for  we  are  all  three  of  us  determined  beforehand  to  be  pleased 
with  what  we  write.  If  we  edify,  instruct,  and  amuse  the  public,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  public  ;  but  we  frankly  acknowledge  that  so  soon 
as  we  getr  tired  of  reading  our  own  works  we  shall  discontinue  them." 

Upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Passaic  River,  a  little  above  the  city  of 
Newark,  stood  a  famous  old  mansion  built  by  the  Gouverneurs  of  New 
York,  who  owned  an  extensive  plantation  in  that  vicinity.     It  was  occu- 
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pied  by  a  bachelor  and  his  servants;  and  thither  Wiishington  Irving 
and  James  Kirke  Paulding,  who  was  a  derk  in  the  loan  uttice  and  lived 
with  his  sister,  the  wife  of  Washington  living's  hmther  William,  went 
nearly  every  Friday  atternoou  during  the  sunnner  auil  remained  until 
Monday  morning  with  their  genial  host.  Sometimes  they  were  accom- 
panied hy  William  Irving.  It  was  a  quiet  retreat,  and  the  stage-ride  of 
nine  miles  over  the  conlitroy  road  between  Pauius  Hook  and  Newai 
not  without  its  influ- 
ence in  sharpening 
their  humor.  They 
named  the  house 
"Cockloft  Hall."  A 
little  oct.agonal  sum- 
mer-house in  the 
yard,  where  the  gay 
bachelors  concocted 
the  witty  papers  which 
monthly  "vexed  and 
charmed  the  town 
with  its  private  wine 
cellar,  had  three  win  j 
dows  looking  inland 
that  old  "  Piudei 
Cockloft,"  so  Irvin„ 
said, "might  have  his 
views  upon  his  own 
land,  and  he  beholden 
to  no  man  for  a  pros- 
pect," Thisquaintlit- 
tle    publication    was 

managed     with      such  {C^^^i  nam  i  nr?  ^.^oUni  b"  Tun^'ii,^^«s«iionoriht  .ulhor.l 

dashing,    buoyant   aU-  Ii;i.ei""edwI,ond«ifromlhepa,nllnEtj(Ne«M.l 

dacity  that  the  sobriety  of  New  York  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  unusual 
efforts  were  made  to  discover  its  authorship. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  that  Washington  Irving, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Irving,  who  had  just  returned  from  Europe,  commenced 
the  writing  of  Knickerbocker's  Hidory  of  New  York,  intended  as  an  ex- 
tmvagant  burlesque  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  Picture  of  Mew  York,  just  published. 
The  felicitous  style  of  the  work,  which  was  issued  before  the  end  of  the 
following  year,  and  its  wonderful  humor,  sufficiently  broad  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  realities,  gave  it  a  high  place  in  public  favor.     Everyboily 
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read  and  laughed,  and  everybody  wished  for  more.  It  is  said  the  gi'eat 
satirist,  Judge  Braekuiividge,  smuggled  a  copy  ol"  the  book  to  the  bench 
and  exploded  over  it  during  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Supi'eine  Court  of 
Pennsylvania.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  left  his  own  testimony  of  the  impres- 
sion the  production  made  upon  his  mind,  in  an  autogi'aph  letter,  written  to 
Mr.  Henry  Brevoort,  of  New  York.  He  says :  "  I  beg  you  to  accept  my 
best  thanks  for  the  unconnnon  degree  of  euteitainment  which  1  have  re- 
ceived from  the  most  excellently  written  history  oT  New  York.  I  am 
sensible  that,  as  a  stranger  to  American  partios  and  politics,  I  must  lose 
much  of  the  concealed  satire  of  the  work ;  but  1  must  own  tliat,  Uwkin" 
at  the  simple  and  obvious  meaning  otdy,  1  have  never  seen  anything  so 
closely  resembling  the  style  of  Dean  Swift  as  the  annals  of  Diedvich 
Knickerbocker.  I  have  been  employed  these  few  evenings  in  readin" 
them  aloud  to  Mrs.  Seott  and  two  ladies  who  are  our  guests,  and  our  sides 
have  been  absolutely  sore  with  laughing.  I  think,  too,  tliei-e  are  pas- 
sages which  indicate  that  the  author  possesses  power  of  a  diffei'ent  kind, 
and  has  some  touches  which  remind  nie  of  Sterne.  I  heg  you  will  have 
the  kindness  to  let  me  know  when  Mr.  Irving  takes  pen  in  hand  again, 
for  assuredly  I  shall  expect  a  very  great  treat,  which  T  may  chance  never 
to  hear  of  but  through  your  kindness."  ^ 

Although  Washington  Irving  continued  to  write  at  intervals,  it  was  a 
dozen  or  more  years  —  as  late  as  1820  ■ —  before  he  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world  by  his  singularly  pure  and  graceful  diction, 
and  the  fine  pathos  and  imaginative  power  of  his  proiluetions.  His 
genius  was  artistic,  and  the  color  thrown  into  his  pictures  indelible. 
Many  a  grave  scholar  at  this  day  turns  to  the  old  Holland  records,  in 
vain,  for  the  origin  of  the  popular  term  "  Knickerbocker,"  winch  is  not 
only  applied  to  the  early  Dutch  inhabitants  of  New  York  by  univereal 
consent,  but  is  prefixed  to  nearly  every  article  in  the  range  of  industrial 
products  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  yet  it  dates  no  farther  hack 
than  the  humorous  history  of  Irving,  in  18()7.  It  was  the  name  of  a 
highly  respectable  Dutch  family  dwelling  in  New  York  through  many 
generations,  with  one  member  of  whom  Irving  was  acquainted.    A  charm 

'  The  autograph  letter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  which  the  author  has  been  permitteil  to 
make  the  asrtraet,  lias  been  oarefully  preserved  by  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  gantlenian  to 
whoni  it  was  written,  and  is  now  for  the  Rrst  time  given  tu  the  publiu.  Washington  Irving 
was  bom  in  William  Stwet,  New  York  City,  April  3,  1783,  the  same  year  that  the  city  was 
evacuated  by  the  British  army.  He  died  in  1859.  His  father,  William  Irving,  was  a  native 
of  Scotland.  His  brother  Dr.  Peter  Irving  <boru  177],  died  1838)  was  a  man  of  eminent 
abilities,  and  many  years  editor  of  a  New  York  Journal.  His  brother  William  Irving  (bom 
1786,  died  1821)  was  a  New  York  merchant,  eminent  for  wit  and  refmBmont.  He  matrifd 
the  sister  o[  James  Kirke  Paulding. 
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equally  potent  is  tliiowii  into  liij^unds  from  tlio  pen  of  Irving,  until  certain 
localities  have  come  to  be  like  ])laci!S  bcwitciied.  One  almost  thirsts  for  a 
taste  of  the  cool  water  from  t!ie  mysterious  spriny  wiiii;li  lie  t«Ils  us  tlie 
Holland  housewife  took  up  in  tiie  night  before  emigrating,  unbeknown  to 
her  husband,  and  smu^led  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  iu  a  churn, 
being  confident  in  her  own  mind  that  she  should  find  no  water  fit  to 
drink  in  the  new  country. 

The  year  1807  was  rendered  memorable  in  the  history  of  New  York 
by  the  experiment  of  Robert  Fulton  iu  steam  navigation,  which, 
unlike  the  experiments  of  his  predecessors  in  that  field  of  enter- 
prise, was  a   successful   application  of  the   steam-engine  to  ship  pro- 
pulsion. 

The  Glermonf,  built  under  the  direction  of  Fulton  at  the  ship-yard  of 
Charles  Brown,  on  the  East  River,  was  launched  in  New  York  waters  early 
in  the  spring.  While  its  machinery  was  being  placed,  its  pos.sibilities 
were  denied,  and  proceedings  were  watched  and  criticised  with  as  much 
incredulity  as  if  the  strange  craft  had  been  proclaimed  a  veritable  Noah's 
Ark.  In  July,  while  the  work  was  going  forwaid,  Fulton  tried  a  notable 
experiment  in  the  harbor  with  one  of  his  torpedoes.  He  exploded  an  old 
br^f  at  anchor  near  Governor's  Island.  In  the  next  number  of  Salma- 
gimdi  appeared  a  laughable  account  of  the  excitement  into  which  the 
town  was  thrown  by  "  an  attempt  to  set  the  Hudson  River  on  fire." 

One  bright  midsummer  day  the  Clermont  was  in  readiness  for  a  trial  trip 
to  Albany.  Very  few  believed  it  would  ever  reach  its  destination.  The 
gentlemen  whom  Fulton  invited  to  accompany  him  on  this  voyage  were 
present  with  evident  reluctance.  They  predicted  disaster,  and  wished  they 
were  well  out  of  it  They  stood  around  iu  groups,  silent  and  uneasy,  as  the 
signal  was  given,  and  the  gieat  uncouth  wheels,  without  any  wheel-houses, 
atiiTed  the  water  iuto  a  white  foam,  and  the  boat  moved  forwaixl.  Presently 
it  stopped,  and  the  ci'owd  upon  the  river-banks  shouted  in  derision,  while 
audible  whispers  of  "  I  told  you  so  "  from  those  ou  hoard  reached  Fulton's 
ears.  He  had  not  been  witliout  his  own  anxieties  fmni  the  first,  as  unex- 
pected difficulties  might  arise  in  more  than  one  direction ;  but  he  mounted 
a  platform  and  assured  his  passeugei-s  that  if  they  would  indulge  him  one 
lialf-hour  he  would  either  go  on  or  al;andon  the  undertaking  for  that  time. 
Tins  short  respite  was  conceded  witliout  objection.  He  huiTied  below, 
and  found  the  trouble  to  ha\e  been  caused  by  the  improper  adjustment  of 
"wme  of  the  machinery  which  was  quickly  lemedied.  His  sensitive  nature 
hid  been  very  much  hurt  by  the  witticisms  of  the  press,  and  stiU  more  by 
the  lack  of  faith  manifestel  by  his  friends;  hence  the  occasion  was  for 
him  one  of  keen  solicitude      But     the  horrible  monster"  steamed  on. 
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"  breathing  flames  and  smoke."  Pine  wood  was  used  for  fuel,  and  the 
blaze  often  shot  into  the  air  considerably  above  the  tall  smoke-stack ;  and 
whenever  the  fire  was  stirred  or  replenished  immense  eolumns  of  black 
smoke  issued  forth,  mingled  with  sparks  and  a  cloud  of  ashes.  The  ter- 
rific spectacle,  particularly  after  dark,  appalled  the  crews  of  other  vessels, 
who  saw  it  rapidly  approaching  in  spifce  of  adverse  wind  and  tide ;  many 
of  them  fell  upon  their  knees  in  humble  prayer  for  protection,  while 
others  disappeared  beneath  their  decks  or  escaped  to  the  shore. 

As  this  new-fangled  craft  was  passing  the  Palisades,  a  wall  of  solid 
rock  twenty  miles  loi^,  the  noise  of  her  machinery  and  paddle-wheels 
so  startled  an  honest  countryman,  that  he  ran  iiome  to  tell  his  wife  he  bad 
seen  "  the  devi!  on  his  way  to  Albany  in  a  saw-miU," 

At  Clermont,  the  countiy-seat  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  Fnlton  paused 
to  take  in  wood,  and  tarried  for  a  short  time.  He  reached  Albany  in 
safety  and  in  triumph,  having  accomplished  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  at  the  average  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour.  He  returned  to 
New  York  City  in  two  hours  less  time  than  had  been  consumed  in  going 
from  New  York  to  Albany.  This  was  the  firet  voyage  of  any  consider- 
able length  ever  made  by  a  steam  vessel  in  any  quarter  of  the  world. 

While  Fulton  cannot  be  said  to  have  originated  steam  navigation,  uor, 
indeed,  to  have  invented  the  jnechanism  which  rendered  steam  possible 
and  profitable  in  navigation,  he  is  justly  accorded  the  great  honor  of  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  secure  that  combination  of  means  which  brought  the 
steamboat  into  every-day  use.  His  industry  and  ingenuity  resulted  also 
in  the  experimental  determination  of  the  magnitude  and  laws  of  ship 
resistance,  together  with  the  systematic  proportioning  of  vessel  and  ma- 
chinery to  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  them. 

Jt  is  hai-dly  remembe.red  of  Fulton  that  he  was  an  artist  of  considerable 
merit,  so  closely  have  his  name  and  fame  been  associated  with  mechanical 
achievements.  When  he  first  came  to  New  York  in  1785  he  was  only 
known  as  a  miniature-portrait  painter.  He  had  actually  bought  a  small 
farm  with  his  earnings  in  I'liiladelpliia  prior  to  that  date -^  which  speaks 
well  for  his  industry,  and  for  the  appreciation  of  the  good  people  of  the 
Quaker  City.  He  went  to  England  and  studied  several  yeare  with  Ben- 
jamin West,  during  which  period  he  was  one  of  the  household  of  that 
great  artist.  He  traveled  about  England  with  the  design  of  studying  tlie 
masteipieces  of  art  in  the  raral  mansions  of  the  nobility.  It  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Exeter  tliat  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Eart  of 
Bridgewater,  the  famous  parent  of  the  canal  system  in  England.  Tluough 
his  advice  and  example,  and  the  encouragement  of  Lord  Stanhope,  Fulton 
was  led  to  adopt  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer.     Afterwards,  in  jour- 
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Keying  through  Europe,  he  sketched  picturesi^ue  iigures  hy  the  wayside ; 
and  in  Paris  he  e.veuuted  the  first  paiionuiia  in  that  city. 

As  early  as  171)3  he  proposed  expeiiments  in  steam  navigation  to  Lord 
Stanhope,  auil  seems  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  subject  In  Paris  he 
succeeded  so  well  with  his  submarine  torpedoes  and  toipedo-hoata  that 
no  little  anxiety  was  created  in  the  English  mind ;  for  war  then  existed. 
In  France  he  lived  with  Joel  Barlow,  and  studied  the  French,  German, 
and  Italian  langu^s,  and  the  higher  branches  of  mechanical  science. 
When  Chancellor  Livingston  arrived  as  minister  to  the  French  Court, 
Fulton  called  upon  hiui,  and  together  they  discussed  the  project  of  con- 
structing a  afceaniboat  to  be  tried  on  tlic  Seine.  Fulton  directed  the 
work,  and  it  was  completed  in  1803.  But  the  hull  of  the  little  vessel 
was  too  weak  for  its  heavy  machinery,  and  it  broke  in  two  and  sank  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Seine.  This  was,  however,  reconstructed,  and  the 
little  craft  ^ain  steamed  up  the  Seine  in  presence  of  an  immense  con- 
course of  spectators,  among  wliom  was  a  committee  from  the  National 
Academy,  and  the  officers  of  Napoleon's  staff.  The  trial  was  attended 
with  apparent  success,  and  yet  Napoleon  would  not  render  Fulton  any 
pecuniary  aid.  Livingston  wrote  home  and  procured  an  extension  of  the 
legislative  act  granted  in  1798  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  tlius 
secured  the  monopoly  of  the  Hudson  for  a  few  years  longer.  He  was 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  a  boat  could  be  successfully  moved  by 
steaui  over  the  watei-s  about  New  York.  He  had  become  an  enthusiast 
on  the  subject,  and  his  lai^e  wealth  gave  him  confidence,  and  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  what  a  mere  inventor  found  impracticable.  Fulton, 
under  Livingston's  pecuniary  support,  ordered  an  engine  to  be  built  by 
Boulton  &  Watt  in  Enghind,  from  plans  which  he  furnished.  Tlie 
engine  was  completed  and  sent  to  New  York  in  the  latter  part  of  1806. 
The  Cliancellor  hail  resigned  his  mission  in  1805,  traveled  on  the  conti- 
nent for  a  few  months,  and  reached  New  Yoi^  .about  the  same  time, 
closely  followed  by  Fulton.  And  the  purse  of  the  one  and  the  genius 
of  the  other  wei'e  applied  lavishly  to  the  production  of  results  which  were 
to  mai'k  an  era  in  the  science  of  navigation. 

Fulton  was  a  tali,  slender,  well-formed  man,  of  quick  pereeptions, 
sound  sense,  graceful  and  pleasing  manners,  and  voice  of  peculiar  melody. 
His  eyes  were  lanje,  dark,  and  penetrating,  and  over  his  high  forehead 
and  about  his  neck  were  scattered  curls  of  rich  dark  brown  hair.  His 
refined  character  rendered  him  a  social  favorite.  At  times  his  vivacity 
was  singularly  eng^ing,  but  usually  he  was  reserved  and  serious, 
his  features  expressing  deep  thought.  His  portrait  by  Benjamin  West 
seems  to  brin.^  him  before  us  in  the  flesh  with  all  his  lovable  cliarac- 
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teristica  and  grave  disappointments.  He  wa-s  forty-two  yeiiis  of  age  when 
he  denionstvated  the  utility  of  Uie  steamboat  He  was  at  the  time  very 
deaply  in  love  with  Miss  Harriet  LiviiijrsUjii,  the  niece  of  the  Chancellor, 

and  early  in  the 
spring  of  1808  their 
nuptials  were  cele- 
brated with  distin- 
guished ceremony. 
This  was  the  season 
of  Fulton's  super- 
lative glory.  His 
triumph  in  the  ap- 
pHcittion  of  steam 
to  navigation  had 
opened  to  him  the 
prospect  of  vast 
riches,  tlirough  the 
exclusive  grant  of 
the  navigation  of 
tlie  Hudson.  And 
lie  was  caressed,  ap- 
plauded, and  hon- 
oied. 

The  C/CTviiOK(  left 
New  Yui'k  again  for 
Alljany  in  October, 
PoriPBit  of  Boberi  Fulton.  .1807,  with   ninety 

ii-7^„i » i^.iiTiiB  by  ueiij"!"'"  we.t.i  passengers.  She  was 

repaired  and  enlarged  during  the  following  winter,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1808  advertisal  as  a  regular  passenger  boat  between  New  Yoi-k  and 
Albany.  Meanwhile  Fulton  built  other  steamboats ;  each  one  laiger  than 
its  predecessor,  and  abounding  in  improvements. 

The  reaction  came  swiftly.  Pi'osperity  is  always  exposed  to  some 
severe  test  Fulton  I'ound  that  improvements  in  machinery,  and  the 
demands  of  travel,  rapidly  increasing,  occasioned  perpetual  e.\j>ense.  He 
was,  moreover,  beset  with  legal  difticulties  toiLching  the  right  of  exclusive 
navigation  of  the  Hudson.  New  Jersey  claimed  that  it  was  too  wide  a 
privilege  to  be  given  by  the  I^slature  of  a  single  State.  And  inventors 
were  springing  up  in  various  quartere,  as  is  usually  the  case  after  a  fact 
is  established,  to  deny  his  having  originated  a  single  mechanical  idea. 
They  said  in  England,  where,  prior  to  1811,  steam  navigation  had  practi- 
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cally  no  existence  tint  he  hid  visited  SymmiD^t  n  and  raalb  drawiii^s 
of  the  nl^chluely  oi  the  unfoitunate  ChniloUt.  Pitttdas  which  bmlt  t 
tuw  vessels  on  the  iorth  and  Clyde  Ciiiil  wis  ibnidoncd  because  its 
jnddles  washed  down  the  binkinan  dirniin^  inaiiii  i  Tjiu  fiituds  of 
John  Fitch  i^uoted  his  anicjue  steninb;)at  on  the  Del  twinu  tweiit)  yetrs 
before  « Inch  moved  at  the  rate  of  foui  miles  an  hoiii  —  dthou^h  its 
boiler  hirst  before  pioceediDg  fii  ind  ik  priLtical  leaults  lolloped  All 
the  lmnl^tule  'suhemes  and  vanoii'^  evpeiiments  of  iiyenioiis  mee]iuin,s 
for  a  score  of  years  were  used  to  in\ilidate  Fultcns  pretensions  as  an 
inventor  of  the  '"teamboat  Claimants  for  the  honor  irose  en  cveiy  h  ind 
It  was  said  that  Fulton  employed  men  in  buildinf,'  the  Clcmmit,  who  had 
been  brought  from  Geriuauy  and  trained  by  Nicholas  Itoosevelt,  and  thiit 
he  used  the  side-wheels  invented  by  Roosevelt.  Fultou  and  Roosevelt 
were  subsequently  associated  in  the  introduction  of  ateam-veasels  on  the 
Western  waters,  establishing  a  ship-yard  at  Pittsburg  and  building  the 
New  Orleans,  the  pioneer  steamer  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1811. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  those  who  were  experimenting  with 
steam  as  a  propelling  power,  and  drafting  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions, were  unacquainted  with  what  had  been  done  by  their  predecessors, 
or  by  their  contemporaries  on  two  continents ;  and  they  undoubtedly 
profited,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  by  the  experience  of  all.  But  Ful- 
ton's fame  was  justly  earned.  He  had  done  what  his  rivals  had  not, 
bridged  the  chasm  between  mere  attempts  and  positive  achie\'ements. 
He  bad  given  the  world  the  fruits  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  world, 
and  mankind  was  reaping  its  benefits.  At  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the 
Clermont  not  another  steamboat  was  in  successful  operation  on  the  globe. 

The  laurels  of  Fulton  were  very  closely  contested  by  Colonel  John 
Stevens  of  Hoboken,  who  had  been  experimenting  with  steam  and  ma- 
chinery ever  since  John  Fitch,  in  1796,  tried  his  little  boat  with  a  screw 
propeller  on  the  Collect,  or  Fresh  Water  I'ond,  in  New  York  City.  It 
ia  said  that  Stevens  first  became  interested  in  the  application  of  steam- 
power  to  the  methods  of  travel  through  coming  accidentally  upon  the 
imperfect  steamboat  with  which  John  Fitch  experimented  on  the  Dela- 
ware in  1787.  If  so  much  could  be  done,  why  not  more  ?  He  studied 
the  subject  attentively,  noting  failures  and  their  causes.  His  venture  on 
the  Passaic, in  compauy  with  Livingston  and  lioosevelt,  in  1793,  increased 
his  desire  for  ultimate  success.  In  1804,  while  Fulton  was  still  in  Europe, 
be  built  an  open  steamboat  sixty-eight  feet  long,  with  a  screw  propeller, 
which  possessed  certain  recognized  elements  of  success.  The  next  year 
he  built  another  of  similar  style,  with  twin  screws,  a  novel  device  which 
many  years  afterwards  was  brought  forwai-d  and  adopted  as  something 
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new.  He  invented  improvements  to  the  boiler  he  had  imported,  which 
hia  eldest  son,  John  Cox  Stevens,  patented  while  in  England  in  1805. 
He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  comprehend  the  impoi-tance 
of  the  principle  involved  in  the  coiistrudtiou  oi'  the  sectional  steam-boiler. 
Finding  the  signs  of  promise  as  developed  by  his  performances  thus 
far  sufficient  to  warrant  the  onthiy,  he  built  the  Phix,nix,  a  formidable 
rival  of  the  Clermont,  which  was  completed  and  launched  in  the  autumn 
of  1807,  only  a  few  weeks  after  Fulton's  triumph  had  been  assured. 
The  Phwnix  being  excluded  from  the  watere  of  New  York  by  the 
monopoly  held  by  Fulton  and  Livingston,  trips  were  made  for  a  time 
between  New  York  and  New  Brunswick.  But  Stevens  and  his  sons  de- 
cided to  send  their  steamboat  to  Philadelphia  to  ply  on  the  Delaware. 

The  passage  was  made  by  the  sea  in  June,  1808,  and  although  a  severe 
storm  of  wind  was  encountered  no  accident  occuiTed.  The  conductor 
of  tbe  expedition  was  Robert  Livingston  Stevens,  son  of  Colonel  John 
Stevens,  then  but  twenty  years  of  age.  Inheriting  bis  father's  mechani- 
cal genius,  he  had  already  commenced  a  career  of  discovery  and  improve- 
ment which  was  to  give  bim  a  very  high  rank  among  modem  inventors. 
He  introduced  into  the  Pkcenix  the  concave  water-lines,  the  first  applica- 
tion of  tbe  "  wave  line  "  to  ship-building ;  also  a  featliering  paddle-wheel, 
and  the  guard  beam,  now  used.  And  he  was  the  foremost  man  of  any 
country  to  trust  himself  upon  the  oceiin  in  a  vessel  relying  entirely  upon 
ateam-power.     Thus  was  inaugurated  ocean  steam  navigation. 

New  York  also  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  introducing  steam  navigation 
upon  the  great  rivers  of  tbe  West.  Nicholas  Roosevelt  conducted  tbe  first 
steamboat  from  Pittsburg  —  where  it  wa-s  constructed  under  the  auspices 
of  Fulton  and  Livingston  —  to  New  Orleans  in  1811.  He  embarked  with 
his  family,  an  engineer,  a  pilot,  and  six  "  deck  hands  "  in  October,  and 
reached  New  Orleans  in  about  fourteeTi  days. 

Colonel  John  Stevens,  like  Roosevelt,  was  a  native  of  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  born  in  1749.  He  was  the  grandson,  through  his  mother, 
of  the  great  lawyer  and  mathematician,  James  Alexander,  who  figured  so 
conspicuously  in  the  reader's  acquaintance  prior  to  the  Revolution  ;  and 
through  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Alexander,  he  was  descended  fnmi  Johan- 
nes Be  Peyster,  founder  of  tlie  Be  I'eyster  family  iti  America.^     He  was 

>  See  Vol.  I.  225,  503,  504.  Jolin  Stevpns,  the  grundratliev  oF  Colouel  John  Stevens,  came 
from  England  to  New  York  us  one  of  tlie  law  offl.wvs  of  Hit  frown.  John  Stevens  (2)  ma- 
ried  Elizabeth  Alexander.  Colonel  John  Stevens  (8)  niarri<Ml  Baehpl,  daughter  of  John  CoJt. 
He  bought  tlie  BnyaH  estate  nt  Holmken  wbeii  it  vtas  solrl  iiiidiT  the  Confiscation  Act  m 
1784,  npon  which  he  founded  the  eity  of  Hoboken.  In  1804  lie,  nitvertiseil  a  four  liays'  sal« 
ofeiglit  hunilred  lots.  He  »ji9  foi-soveral  years  TitaauiTi- of  tlie  State  of  New  Jersej.  —  His- 
Uirg  o/t/ie  Coimtg  of  Hudmii,  by  Charles  Winfield. 
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the  nephew  of  Lord  Stirling ;  and  his  sister  was  tlie  wife  of  Chancellor 
Livingston.  His  inventive  talent  and  his  philosophical  far-sightedness 
were  remarkable.  In  ui^iug  well-conceived  plans  for  the  application  of 
the  steam-engine  to  land  transportation,  he  was  so  far  ahead  of  the  age 
that  his  advice  and  his  offers  were  unaccepted.  The  appointment  of 
commissioners  in  1811,  of  whom  Robert  Fulton  was  one,  to  explore  a 
canal  route  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  Great  Lakes,  induced  him  to 
issue  a  pamphlet,  in  1812,  to  prove  the  superior  advantages  of  steam- 
carriages  over  canal  navigation.  He  unfolded  a  scheme  —  varying  little 
from  our  present  railway  system  —  and  offered  to  construct  a  roadway 
from  Albany  to  Lake  Erie,  to  be  traversed  by  a  steam-carriage,  which 
he  thought  might  be  moved  with  the  velocity  of  one  hundred  miles  an 
hour,  although  in  practice  he  presumed  convenience  would  confine  it  to 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  an  hour.  This  great  project  was  broached  by 
Stevens,  with  the  political,  financial,  commercial,  and  military  aspects  of  the 
question  all  apparently  present  to  his  mind,  wliile  there  was  but  one 
locomotive  in  the  world,  that  of  Richard  Trevithick  at  Merthyr-Tydvil 
—  which  was  .powerless  except  on 
a  level  surface  —  and  nothini;  in  the 
way  of  railroads  except  the  ohi 
wooden  train-roads  of  the  tnglish 
collieries. 

After  FultOQ  and  Stevens  had 
thns  led  the  way  in  New  iork 
steam  navigation  was  introduced 
very  rapidly  on  both  sidts  of  the 
ocean.  The  unimaginative  mind  t  vn 
hardly  keep  pace  with  the  pi^oduc- 
tion  of  steam-vessels  in  this  coun- 
try. While  Fulton  was  multiplying 
them  upon  the  Hudson  and  Stevens 
was  bringing  out  a  fleet  upon  the  Tre.iMiicii'*  Ucomotive,  i804. 

Delaware,  other  mechanics  were  preparing  to  contest  the  field  with  them. 
Upon  the  breaking  down  of  the  Fulton  monopoly  by  the  courts,  the 
Stfivenses,  father  and  son,  built  some  of  the  finest;  steamboats  on  the 
Hudson.  Both  Fulton  and  Stevens  were  enthusiasts  in  trying  to  bridge 
by  steam  the  rivers  that  separated  New  York  from  the  opposite  shores. 
Until  1810  barges  with  oars  were  the  established  ferry-boats,  excepting 
some  recently  constructed  horse-boats,  with  the  wheel  in  the  centre,  pro- 
pelled by  a  sort  of  horizontal  treadmill  worked  by  horses.  Stevens  was 
tlie  first  to  bring  a  steam-ferry  into  active  operation.     In  October,  1811, 
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he  invited  the  corporation  of  New  York  City,  and  mimerous  celebrities, 
to  attend  iiim  ou  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Hoboken  upon  the  first 
regular  steam  ferry-boat  ever  used  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  next  year  Fulton  completed  a  small  st€ain  ferry-boat  for  the 
Paulus  Hook  i'erry.  Within  another  twelvemonth  he  had  two  steam 
ferry-boats  connecting  New  York  with  Brooklyn. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  by  this  time  turned  the  thoughts  of  our 
inventoi-s  towards  war-vessels  propelled  by  steam.  Fulton  submitted 
plans  to  Decatur,  Perry,  John  Paul  Jones,  Evans,  and  others,  which 
met  their  approval ;  he  proposed  to  build  a  cannon-proof  steam -frigate, 
capable  of  carrying  a  heavy  battery  and  of  steaming  four  miles  an  hour. 
The  vessel  was  to  be  fitted  with  furnaces  for  red-hot  shot,  and  some  of 
her  guns  were  to  be  discharged  below  the  water-line.  Congress  authorized 
an  expenditure  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  tliousand  dollars,  in  March, 
1814,  and  the  new  steam -frigate,  named  in  honor  of  its  projector,  Tke 
Fulton,  was  launched  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Its  trial-trip  to  the 
ocean  at  Sandy  Hook  and  back  was  an  overwhelming  success.  Its  pro- 
jector did  not  live  to  witness  its  completion,  but  fell  as  it  wei-e  a  martyr 
to  the  undertaking.  Exposure  in  crossing  the  Hudson  amidst  the  ice  in 
an  open  boat  produced  illness,  and  before  he  was  fully  restored  he  superin- 
tended some  work  on  the  open  deck  of  Tlie  Fidton.  His  death  followed, 
and  it  was  mourned  as  a  national  calamity.  "  I  have  observed  him," 
wrote  Dr.  Francis,  "  on  the  docks,  reckless  of  temperature  and  inclement 
weather,  anxious  to  secure  practical  issues  from  his  midnight  reflections, 
or  to  add  new  improvements  to  works  not  yet  completed.  His  floating 
dock  cost  him  much  personal  labor  of  this  sort.  His  hat  might  have 
fallen  into  the  water,  and  his  coat  be  lying  upon  a  pile  of  lumber ;  but 
trifles  were  not  calculated  to  iinpeile  him  or  dampen  his  perseverance." 
Not  long  before  his  death  Fulton  planned  a  vessel  for  service  in  the 
Baltic  Sea ;  but  circumstances  induced  a  change  of  plan,  and  it  was 
subsequently  placed  on  the  line  between  New  York  and  Newport 

The  Fulton  comprehended  the  first  application  of  the  steam-engine  to 
naval  purposes,  and  for  the  period  was  exceedingly  creditable.  The 
Savannah,  built  in  New  York,  with  side-wheels,  and  propelled  by  steam 
machinery  and  sails,  made  the  voyage  to  St.  I'etershui^  jn  1819,  which 
had  been  proposed  for  Fulton's  ship.  She  was  in  chai^fe  of  Captain 
Moses  Eogers,  a  New-Yorker,  who  had  previously  conmianded  both  the 
Clermont  and  the  Fhcenix.  The  trip  from  New  York  to  Savannah,  where 
the  vessel  had  lieen  purchased  by  Mr.  Scarborough,  occupied  seven  days. 
She  proceeded  to  Liverpool,  and  thence,  touching  at  Copenhagen  and 
Stockholm,  to  St.  Petersburg;  Lord  Lyndock  was  a  passenger,  and  on 
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tiikiiy  leave  of  Captaiu  Rogers  iit  the  Russian  capital  presented  him  with 
a  silver  teakettle  inscribed  with  a  lei,'eiid  commemorative  of  the  impor- 
tant event.     Tims  virtually  comnieuced  Atlantic  steam  navigation. 

Colonel  John  Stevens  designed  a  circular  or  saucer-ahaped  iron-clad 
steamer,  like  those  huilt  sixty  years  later  for  the  Russian  navy,  in  1812, 
It  was  to  be  plated  with  iron  of  ample  thickness  to  resist  shot  fired  from 
the  heaviest  ordnance  then  known.  A  ,=iet  of  screw  propellers  beneath  the 
vessel,  driven  by  steam-engines,  were  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the 
vessel  to  revolve  rapidly  about  its  centre.  Thus  each  gun  after  its  dis- 
chat^e  could  he  reloaded  before  comiug  round  again  into  the  line  of  fire. 
The  vessel  did  not  obtain  an  existence  beyond  paper  at  that  period,  but 
the  genius  of  its  inventor  wa";  reflected  through  his  son,  Robert  L.  Stevens, 
who  at  a  later  date  originated  the  first  well-planned  iron-clad  ever  con- 
structed, loileed,  the  younger  Stevens  became  one  of  the  greatest  of 
naval  architects,  and  for  twenty  years  after  the  trial  trips  of  the  Clermont 
and  the  Pk(enix  was  constantly  lavishing  time  and  money  upon  changes 
and  improvements  in  steam  navigation,  the  variety, extent,  and  importance 
of  which  it  would  be  impos-sible  to  describe  in  common  language.  He 
adopted  a  new  method  of  bracing  and  fastening  steamboats ;  discov- 
ered the  utility  of  employing  steam  expansively ;  was  the  first  on 
record  to  use  the  new,  unmanageable,  anthracite  coal  for  steam  fuel ;  he 
designed  the  now  universally  used  "  skeleton  beam  " ;  he  first  placed  the 
boilers  on  the  guards;  he  intrnduced  the  artificial  blast  for  forcing 
the  fires ;  and  he  invented  the  inelegantly  styled  "  hog-fiame,"  one  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  every  American  river-steamer  of  any  considerable 
size  to  prevent  its  bending  in  the  centre.  Another  of  his  productions,  in 
1814,  was  an  elongated  bomb-shell  of  marvelous  destructive  power,  for 
which  he  received  a  large  annuity  from  the  government.^ 

While  New  York  was  taking  the  lead  so  nobly  in  the  advancement  of 
steam  navigation,  Aaron  Burr  was  an-aigned  and  tried  for  treason 
in  Richmond,  Vii^inia.     He  had  crossed  the  mountains,  traveled 
through  the  western  country,  conceived  his  famous  Mexican  scheme,  been 
thwarted  in  its  execution,  and  captured  while  trying  to  escape  through 
the  woods  on  the  Tombigbee  River.     Two  judges  sat  upon  the  bench, 

'  Robert  Livingaton  Stevens  was  born  at  Hoboken  in  1788,  and  died  in  1856.  He 
was  the  projector,  engineer,  and  president  of  tbe  {;:aniden  anil  Arnboy  Railroad,  in  process 
of  oonstraction  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manfhustei'  Railroad  in  1830. 
He  invented  the  new  standard  Trail,  known  in  this  country  as  the  Stevens  rail,  and  in 
Eliropa,  where  it  was  afterwaiits  introduced,  as  the  "  vignolles  "  rail,  which  was  first  tested 
upon  this  road.  Colonel  John  Stevens  built  in  1825  a  sniall  locomotive  which  he  placed  on 
a  circular  railway  before  his  dwelling-tieilse  at  Hoboken  to  prove  that  his  early  speculation 
had  a  basis  of  fact.  —  Thuraton. 
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Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  and  Cyrus  Griffin,  judge  of  the  District  of 
Viigiuia.  The  array  of  legul  talent  on  hoth  sides  was  imposing.  Burr 
was  himself  the  real  leader  of  the  defense,  as  not  a  step  was  taken  or  a 
point  conceded  without  his  concurrence.  His  poliey  was  to  overthrow 
the  testimony.  The  trial  was  tediously  long.  Richmond,  then  a  city  of 
six  thousand  inhabitants,  was  thronged  with  magnates  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  New  York  was  well  represented.  So  many  distinguished 
persons  claimed  seats  within  the  bar,  that  lawyers  of  twenty  years'  stand- 
ing were  excluded  from  their  accustomed  places  and  thankful  to  obtain 
admission  even  to  the  hall.  Theodosia,  who  had  fondly  hoped  to  see  her 
father  the  glorious  and  powerful  head  of  a  nation  created  by  his  own 
genius,  came  to  share  his  prison  life,  accompanied  by  her  devoted 
husband. 

Through  the  scorching  days  of  that  memorable  summer  of  1807  the 
excited  eyes  of  the  nation  rested  upon  one  reposeful  figure  —  that  of  the 
well-dressed  man  with  hair  powdered  and  tied  in  a  cue,  who,  polite  and 
confident,  seemed  above  all  others  at  peace  with  the  entire  world.  Could 
he  have  had  in  view  the  destruction  of  the  Union  ?  Who  could  trace  in 
his  placid  countenance  the  determination  to  assassinate  Jefferson,  corrupt 
the  navy,  and  overthrow  Congress,  with  which  he  was  charged  ?  The 
President  wrote  of  the  mad  enterprise ;  "  It  is  the  most  extraordinary 
since  the  days  of  Don  Quixote,  It  is  so  extravagant  that  those  who 
know  Burr's  understanding  would  not  believe  it  if  the  proofs  admitted 
doubt  He  has  meant  to  place  himself  on  the  throne  of  Montezuma  and 
extend  his  empire  to  the  Alleghany,  seizing  New  Orleans  as  the  mstiu- 
ment  of  compulsion  for  our  Western  States." 

The  acquittal  of  Burr  by  the  jury  was  the  result  of  the  difliculty  found 
by  the  prosecution  in  provii^  overt  acts ;  but  it  had  very  little  effect 
upon  public  sentiment,  which  had  already  pronounced  his  condemna- 
tion. He  went  forth  a  free  man,  while  his  conduct  was  singularly  like 
that  of  a  criminal  fleeing  from  justice.  He  lay  concealed  in  the  houses 
of  his  friends  in  New  York  imtil  an  opportunity  offered  for  securing  a 
passage,  under  an  assumed  name,  and  with  passage-money  borrowed  from 
Dr.  Hosack,  for  Europe. 

At  this  moment  Napoleon  was  nearing  the  pinnacle  of  his  greatness. 
Every  human  interest  was  subordinate  to  his  gigantic  wars.  AU 
Europe  was  in  arms.  On  the  14th  of  June  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land  was  fought,  and  on  the  25th  the  French  and  Russian  emperors  met 
on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the  river  and  vowed  eternal  friendship,  two 
armies  looking  on.  On  the  7th  of  July  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
at  Tilsit     Months  prior  to  these  events  the  British  and  French  govern- 
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ments  had  issued  retaliatory  proclamations  which  interfered  with  the 
neutral  commerce  of  America  upon  tlie  ocean.  Great  Britain  declared 
the  whole  coast  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Brest  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  This  subjected  American  vessels  attempting  to  enter  tlie 
continental  ports  to  capture  and  condemnation  —  a  manifest  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations.  The  plundered  merchants  appealed  to  Congress  for 
defense  and  indemnity.  Napoleon  in  turn  issued  the  famous  Berlin 
decree  which  declared  the  British  Isles  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
which  rendered  American  vessels  liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation  when 
carrying  on  what  had  heretofore  been  a  lawful  trade  witli  Great  Britain. 
The  American  government  remonstrated,  but  without  eflcct. 

While  matters  were  thus  situated  the  frigate  C/tesapeake  was  attacked 
by  the  British  and  disabled,  as  she  was  leaving  her  post  for  a  distant 
service ;  several  of  her  crew  were  killed,  and  four  of  them  taken  away  by 
the  assaulters.  About  the  same  time  the  British  government  published  an 
order,  holding  all  their  absent  seamen  to  their  allegiance,  recalhng  them 
from  foreign  service,  and  pronouncing  heavy  penalties  upon  such  as  dis- 
obeyed. This  principle  of  the  law  of  allegiance  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  recognized  by  the  American  government,  as  it  denied  the  right  of 
expatriation.  Every  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  had 
been  in  the  marine  service  of  Great  Britain  was  commanded  to  disregard 
his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  return  to  Great  Britain. 
An  order  was  passed  declaring  the  sale  of  ships  by  belligerents  illegal. 
This  was  eclipsed  by  Napoleon's  decree  of  Milan,  enforcing  the  decree  of 
Berlin,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  have  doomed  to  confiscation  every 
vessel  of  the  United  States  that  had  been  boarded  or  even  spoken  by 
the  British.  The  order  of  Napoleon  was  approved  by  Spain,  and  in  some 
instances  enforced.  Vessels  were  also  burned  by  the  rreneh  cruisers. 
Under  the  impression  that  neither  England  nor  France  could  dispense 
with  our  productions,  as  the  demand  for  breadstuffs  occasioned  by  the 
war  had  raised  the  price  of  produce  in  this  country  to  an  amount  before 
unequaled,  President  Jefferson  recommended  au  embai^o  on  all  American 
shipping  until  the  two  hostile  powers  should  acknowledge  our  neutral 
rights  by  a  repeal  of  their  obnoxious  orders  and  decrees. 

Congress  passed  a  bill  in  accordance  with  the  President's  i-ecommenda- 
tion,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  December  22  ;  American  vessels 
were  thenceforward  prohibited  from  sailing  for  foreign  ports,  all 
foreign  vessels   were  forbidden  to   take   out   cargoes,  and  all   coasting 
vessels  were  required  to  give  bonds  to  land  their  cat^es  in  the  United 
States.     Thus  terminated  the  year  1807. 
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Aldermen. —Colonel  Nicholas  Fish. —The  Erie  Canal  in  Contemplation.— 
Surveys.  —  War  Prospects,  —  Celebrated  Characters, 

NEW  YORK  suffered  severely  from  the  embai^o.  Her  kings  of  com- 
merce were  doomed  to  see  their  immense  business  suspended,  for 
no  vessels  could  sail  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  or  to  the  vast  colonisil 
regions  of  North  and  South  America,  any  more  than  to  England  and 
France,  without  being  subject  to  capture  and  condemnation.  The  trade 
of  the  whole  world,  in  fact,  was  interdicted,  and  could  not  be  canied  on 
without  risk  of  forfeiture.  Ships  in  which  a  vast  amount  of  capital  was 
invested  rocked  idly  at  anchor  and  went  to  decay  in  New  York  harbor. 
The  merchant  discharged  his  clerks,  and  warehouses  were  in  many  in- 
stances closed  and  deserted.  The  farmer  had  either  no  market  for  his 
produce  or  must  sell  at  a  great  reduction  of  price.  Prosperity  was  ar- 
rested, and  actual,  palpable,  pecuniary  loss  stared  every  merchant  and 
farmer  in  the  face. 

The  Federalists  denounced  the  measure  in  the  most  violent  terms. 
They  said  it  was  one  which  would  not  and  could  not  produce  the  desired 
result  of  compelling  the  belligerents  to  rescind  their  orders  and  decrees. 
Both  England  and  France  had  distinctly  intimated  that  if  the  United 
States  would  side  with  them  every  advantage  should  be  given  to  her 
commerce ;  and  they  had  both  resolved  that  the  United  States  should  not 
be  permitted  to  remain  neutral,  but  should  be  forced  to  go  to  war  with 
one  or  other  of  the  contending  powers.  It  was  not  believed  that  either 
nation  would  be  seriously  affected  by  a  suspension  of  American  com- 
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iiieree.  As  for  Kiaiice,  the  eiiipcior,  after  tlie  peace  ol'  Tilsit,  wielded  the 
chief  resources  of  the  European  Continent  iiud  directed  them  to  the 
avowed  purpose  of  conqueriug  the  British  Empire ;  and  the  United 
States  was  greatly  desired  as  an  ally. 

Napoleon's  minister,  Chainpagny,  wrote  in  January :  "  War  exists,  in 
fact,  between  England  and  the  United  Suites;  and  his  Majesty 
considers  it  as  declared  from  the  day  in  which  England  published 
her  decrees."     The  Federalists   insisted   that  France  was  the  principal 
a^i*essor,  and  if  America  must  have  a  war  it  ought  to  be  with  the  French, 
and  not  with  the  British. 

Meanwhile  England  dispatched  a  special  minister  to  adjust  the  diffi- 
culty with  the  United  States  which  had  arisen  fivm  the  assault  on  the 
frigate  Chesapeake.  On  arriving  at  Washington  he  informed  Secretary 
Madison  of  his  instructions  requiring  President  Jefferson's  proclamation, 
interdicting  British  vessels  of  war  from  the  harbors  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  withdrawn  before  he  could  enter  upon  the  subject  of  reparation. 
Jefferson  declined,  and  insisted  upon  bringing  into  review  other  cases  of 
aggression,  even  the  whole  question  of  impressment  itself,  and  the  further 
progress  of  the  negotiation  was  interrupted.  In  March  the  British  min- 
ister re-embarked  for  England  in  the  same  frigate  which  had  brought 
him  out. 

This  event  excited  afresh  the  animosity  of  the  two  political  parties. 
The  Eepublicans  sustained  Jefferson,  and  claimed  that  the  settlement  of 
the  one  point  in  dispute  would  have  been  of  no  real  consequence  in  the 
present  position  of  affairs.  They  said  the  embaigo  policy  prevented  the 
loss  of  ships,  and  avoided  an  entanglement  of  the  nation  in  a  war  that 
was  waged  solely  for  conquest  and  empire.  The  Federalists  in  turn 
charged  the  President  and  his  party  with  hatred  of  England  and  a  desire 
to  further  the  wishes  of  France ;  and  contended  that  other  and  move  effi- 
cient measures  less  injurious  to  the  nation,  and  especially  to  the  grain- 
growing  and  commercial  States,  than  an  embargo  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time,  might  have  been  adopted. 

At  a  public  meeting  in  New  York  of  which  De  Witt  Clinton  was 
chairman,  I'esolutions  were  adopted  disapproving  the  embai^o.  Tlie  Cliu- 
tonian  paper,  edited  by  Cheetham,  ilcuidedly  opposed  the  measure.  The 
new  council  of  appointment  chosen  in  February  pi'or^eded  to  restore 
De  Witt  Clinton  to  the  mayoralty  of  New  York  City,  he  having  been 
removed  in  1807,  and  Marinus  Willett  elevated  to  that  office.  It  also 
restored  Pien'e  Cortlandt  Van  Wyck  to  the  office  of  recorder,  who  had 
been  displaced  the  year  before  by  the  appointment  of  Maturin  Livingston. 
Thirteen  other  removals  and  appointments  were  made  on  the  same  day. 
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Of  these  were  Dr,  Thomas  Tillotson,  the  seccetary  of  tlie  State  sine*  1801 
(with  the  excoptioii  of  mn;  year),  removed,  and  Elislia  Jenkins  appointed  in 
his  stead.  "  Such  was  the  power,"  writes  Haniinoud, "  of  this  strange  and 
formidable  macliiiie  called  the  council  of  appointment,  that  new  {feueral 
commissions  of  the  peace  were  sent  inti)  many  of  the  counties,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  mouths  brou-iht  almost  an  eutii-e  chauge  of  persons  hohl- 
ing  civil  offices  io  the  State."  On  tlie  2()th  of  March,  Martin  Van  liiiren, 
then  a  bright,  promising  young  lawyer  of  twenty-six,  wa-s  appointed  sur- 
rt^ate  of  the  county  oi'  Columbia. 

llaniel  I).  Tomjikins  bad  been  elected  governor  of  New  Yorl;  in  1807. 
From  the  time  he  first  became  a  voter  he  had  identified  himself  with  tlie 
Republican  party,  anil  was  otie  of  Jefferson's  most  enthusiastic  admirers. 
He  had  l)eeu  selected  its  a  gubernatorial  candidate  by  the  Clintonians,  bent 
upon  defeating  Morgan  Lewis,  who  repre.sented  the  Livingston  interest. 
Tonii)kiiis  was  a  young  and 
very  popular  man.  Edu- 
cated at  Columbia  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  early,  he 
had,  in  1804,  when  only 
tbirtyyears  of  age,  been  ele- 
vated to  the  bench  as  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  gieat 
jurist  Jimes  Kent  w  as 
midc  chief  justice  His 
plei-jiiip,  manners  not  less 
th  lu  his  fine  manly  mag 
netic  pieseiice  wcie  gieat- 
Ij  in  his  faioi  and  theie 
was  depth  to  his  leiimng 
and  stiLii^th  m  his  LhiiBc 
t  1  whiuh  gave  him  wide 
influence  Goveinoi  Lewis 
WIS  supi.oited  by  the  Liv 
ingstons  and  by  maiij  of 
the  Federalists;  but  the  report  having  been  circulated  that  he  had  gone  o\ei 
to  the  Federalists,  Tompkins  received  the  respectable  majority  of  four 
thousand  aud  eigbty-five  votes.  In  bis  first  speech  to  the  Legislature  at 
the  commencement  of  the  annual  session,  in  Albany,  January  26,  1808, 
he  defended  in  a  clear,  forcible  manner  the  foreign  policy  of  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  Jefferson,  and  justified  the  embargo  act:  and  his  views  were 
sustained  in  the  answers  of  both  houses. 

Ex-Goveruor  Lewis  retired  to  his  country-seat  at  Staataburg  on  the 
Hudson,  and  interested  liiniself  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  mania  for 
merino  sheep  was  at  its  height,  and  lie  was  soon  possessed  of  a  Houk. 
Chancellor  Livingston  had  wintered  successfully  a  large  number  at 
Clermont  the  year  before,  and  was  writing  a  volume  on  sheep-raising. 
The  importation  of  the  animal  was  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Spain,  but 
adventurers  were  every  now  and  theu  landing  some  which  sold  at  fabu- 
lous prices;  one  lamb  easily  brought  a  thousand  dollars,  and  not  infi*- 
quently  fifteen  hundred.  "  At  such  ruinous  rates  there  will  he  men  to 
import  them  from  the  very  jaws  of  the  infernal  regions,"  exclaimed  John 
R  Livingston,  who  had  escaped  the  contagion. 

The  interruption  of  foreign  traffic  naturally  turned  attention  to  home 
industry.  American  wools  had  not  been  supposed  suitable  for  tine  cloths, 
and  the  woolen  fabrics  hitherto  produced  had  been  lai^ely  the  product  of 
household  labor  and  private  looms.  Capital  had  not  been  expended  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  the  building  of  factories.  But  the  wool  from 
merino  sheep,  unwashed,  sold  for  one  and  two  dollars  per  pound,  and  the 
manufacture  of  fine  broadcloth  was  seriously  contemplated  in  many  parts 
of  the  land.  Dr.  Seth  Capron,  who  erected  and  put  in  operation  the  first 
cotton  manufactory  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Whitesborough,  Oneida 
County,  formed  a  wool  company  and  established  the  Oriskauy  Woolen 
Mills,  not  only  the  first  of  tlie  kind  in  the  State,  but  believed  now  to  be 
the  oldest  existing  wool-making  institution  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  a  man  of  known  sagacity,  integrity,  and  moral  worth,  and  in  taking 
the  lead  in  an  enterprise  of  such  importance,  located  [u  the  commanding 
geographical  avenue  of  intercourse  between  Albany  and  the  region  of 
the  lakes,  was  regai-ded  with  curious  interest.'     1809  is  the  date  of  the 

I  Dr.  S«th  Caproii  was  barn  in  Rhode  Island  about  1760,  died  at  Walden,  Orange  County, 
in  1835  {Keu)  York  Caiamereioi  Adscrtiser ;  NHea  BegiaUr,  October  3,  1835).  He  served 
under  Washingkin  during  nearly  the  wliote  perioduFthe  Revolution.  He  settled  in  Whites- 
borough,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  soon  aft.n-  Slater  established  the  first  suoeessfnl  cotton 
mill  iu  tills  country  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1790,  and  was  the  pioneer  of  the  cotton 
industry  in  New  York.  He  established  also  both  cotton  and  woolen  mills  at  Walden,  where 
he  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life.  The  acmunt  of  the  establislinient  of  theOriskany  Woolen 
Comjmny  in  the  Annals  and  Remlledions  (if  Oneida  County,  by  Pomeroy  Jones,  fixes  the 
liata  of  the  act  of  incorporation  as  1811,  refening  to  the  general  act  of  incorporation  for  man- 
nfactiiring  companies.  Dr.  3eth  Capron  was  the  father  of  General  Horace  Capron,  who 
while  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  our  national  government  at  Washington, 
in  1870,  was  invited  by  the  Mikado  ot  the  great  and  ancient  Empire  of  Japan  to  teach  his 
people  the  science  of  agriculture.  As  commissioner  and  adviser  of  the  Kattakushi,  General 
Capron  spent  several  years  in  developing  the  resources  of  Yesso  and  its  dependent  islands,  — 
a  task  without  precedent,  and  perfomieJ  niiUdat  the  most  ncvel  diffloultiea  and  surtoundiiiga. 
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charter  of  the  Company,  which  included  sucii  men  as  Stephen  Van  Eens- 
selaer,  Ambrose  Spencer,  De  Witt  Chntoii,  John  Taylor,  James  Piatt, 
Nathan  Williams,  Newton  Mann,  and  Theodore  Sill ;  but  the  mills  had 
then  been  in  operation  some  months.  The  satinets  first  made  sold  readily 
at  four  dollars,  and  broadcloth  tor  ten  and  twelve  doUara  per  yard.  For 
the  first  four  years  the  wool  used  cost  an  average  price  of  one  dollar 
and  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

The  beautiful  estates  of  the  various  members  of  the  Livingston  family 
on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  at  this  period  would  have  made  a  village  of 
villas,  indeed,  if  they  could  have  been  collected.  John  R  Livingston 
disputed  with  his  brother,  the  Chancellor,  the  honor  of  having  the  show 
place ;  his  stately  house  covered  so  much  ground,  and  was  esteemed  so 
perfect  in  architectural  symmetry,  that  drawing-masters  made  sketches  of 
it  and  gave  it  to  their  pupils  to  copy.  The  design  was  by  Brunei,  after 
the  chateau  of  Beaumarchaia  in  France.  His  establishment  in  the  city 
was  unrivaled  for  style,  and  both  himself  and  family  mingled  in  fashion- 
able life  with  great  zest.  Henry  Beekman  Livingston  inherited  his  grand- 
father Beekman's  estate  at  Rhinebeck.  He  was  a  fiue-lookiiig  man,  and 
by  many  thought  to  surpass  even  the  Chancellor  in  the  manly  courtesy 
of  Ids  address.  He  married  Miss  Shippen,  niece  of  Henry  Lee,  president 
of  the  first  Congress.  Montgomery  Place,  the  residence  of  their  oldest 
sister,  the  widow  of  Eichard  Montgomery,  stood  upon  an  elevation  nearly 
opposite  the  Catskills,  with  picturesque  views  on  every  hand.  It  em- 
braced a  great  number  of  valuable  acres  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Tillotson  was  the  mistress  of  Linwood  ;  from  the  piazza  of 
her  dwelling  the  river  had  all  the  effect  of  a  lovely  lake,  enclosed  by 
gently  sloping  hills  adorned  with  pretty  villas  half  hidden  in  the  gioves. 
Brieicliff,  Mrs.  Garretson's  country-seat,  was  within  a  mile  of  Linwood ; 
she  was  said  to  have  more  genius  and  imagination  than  either  of  the  sis-  . 
ters.  Her  husband.  Rev.  Freeborn  Garretson,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  early  Methodist  Church  in  America. 

Eokeby,  the  country-seat  of  Mrs.  Armstrong,  was  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  river.  The  house  was  of  stone  and  very  spacious,  and  the  beau- 
tiful, well-planned  grounds  elicited  general  admiration.  She  was  the 
youngest  of  the  sisters,  and  the  most  striking  in  personal  appearance, 
with  queenly  manners,  and  lai^e,  dark,  expressive  eyes.  When  her 
brother,  the  Chancellor,  retired  from  his  mission  to  France,  her  husband. 
General  John  Armstrong,  was  appointed  to  the  post  in  his  stead,  and  she, 
with  her  famdy,  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  residing  there  seven  years. 
She  was  a  special  favorite  among  the  distinguished  men  and  women  at  the 
court  of  Napoleon,  where  her  intellLjjence,  animation,  overflowing  good- 
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humor,  and  tact  in  conversation  were  unrivaleii.  In  knowledge  of  tlie 
French  language  she  was  in  nowise  inferior  to  her  brother  Edwitrd,  who 
found  his  acquirements  of  suoli  practical  value  in  New  Orleans  ;  and  who 
had,  when  a  boy,  so  captivated  Lafayette,  while  at  oue  time  domesticated 
for  a  season  in  the  family,  tiiat  he  was  ui^f>ed  by  the  Mai-quis  to  run 
away  with  him  to  Europe.  "  I  will  adopt  you  for  my  brother,  and  you 
shall  have  every  advantage  of  education  that  Europe  can  afford,"  Lafay- 
ette argued  persuasively ;  "  we  will  write  from  the  other  side  to  be  for- 
given." It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  temptation  was  resisted.  Mrs. 
Armstrong's  only  daughter  married  William  B.  Astor. 

Still  anotlier  handsome  proiierty  not  far  from  Clennont  was  Grasmere, 
left  Mrs,  Mont^onieiy  Viy  her  deceased  husband,  but  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  her  sister  Joanna,  who  married  Peter  E.  Livingston,  the 
brother  of  Maturin  Livingston.^  The  house  was  of  French  architecture, 
and  furnished  with  many  costly  articles  imported  fram  France,  such  as 
red  morocco  sofas  and  Turkey  carpets.  Miitnriu  Livingston  sold  his 
New  York  house  in  Liberty  Street  upon  being  removed  from  the  office  of 
recorder  — at  the  close  of  the  governorship  of  his  father-in-law,  Moi^n 
Lewis  —  and  bought  EUerslie,  a  valuable  estate  near  Itiiinebeck,  ui)on 
which  he  erected  an  elegant  mansion,  the  same  that  was  subsequently 
owned  and  occupied  by  Hon.  William  KeUy. 

These  fine  domains,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  belonged  simply  to  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  extensive  and  opulent  Livingston  family,  and  they 
were  clustered  within  a  few  hours'  drive  of  each  other  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Clermont  Tlie  Livingston  manor  property  was  further  to  the 
north ;  and  other  estates  of  magnitude,  located  between  Clermont  and  the 
metropolis,  were  equally  illustrative  of  tlie  development  of  the  rich  coun- 
try bordering  the  Hudson,  and  of  the  wealth  and  consequence  of  the 
dominant  political  party  in  New  York  at  this  epoch.  The  Clintons 
eclipsed  the  Livingstons  in  will-power  if  not  in  moneyed  influence,  and 
an  irreconcilable  feeling  of  hostility  existed  between  'them.  But  they 
were  of  oue  mind  in  sustaining  the  administration.  Mayor  De  Witt 
Clinton  renounced  his  opposition  to  the  embargo  laws  after  mature  reflee- 

'  Peter  K.  and  Matnriii  Livingston  were  sons  of  Robert  Janie.s  Livingston,  bom  1729, 
whose  wife  was  Susan,  daughter  of  the  fmiioiis  lawyer  anil  jurtge,  Hon.  William  Smith  (see 
Vol  I.  567,  568),  and  sister  of  the  eijiially  famous  William  Sniitli,  the  historian,  who  be- 
came Chief  Justice  of  Upper  t'anada,  anil  who  married  Janet  Livingston,  her  hnsbanil's  sister. 
R  be  t  fa  es  L'  ng  ton  was  th  so  f  Jan  es  Livingston,  born  1701,  who  married  Elizabeth 
K  ted  And  lam  s  L  vingston  w  1  son  of  Robert,  nephew  of  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Man  who  on  ng  fron  Sco  la  1  n  1696,  mai-ried  Margaretta  Schuyler  in  1697;  their 
danghte    Ja    t  ma      1  Col  n  1  Henry  Be  kman  ;  and  another  daughter,  Angelina,  nmriied 
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tion,  for  which  he  was  charged  with  bad  faith  by  Cheetham,  who  adhered 
to  the  stand  he  had  first  taken,  his  paper  thereby  losing  its  party  caste. 
And  both  the  Liviiigstoas  aud  tbe  Cliiitouians  disciaidied  with  energy  the 
charge  of  the  Federalists  tliat  they  were  under  French  influence. 

But  the  election  of  a  new  President  was  drawing  near,  and  old  feuds 
broke  out  afresh.  Jefl'erson  declared  his  fixed  determination  to  retire. 
Many  wished  to  see  Vice-President  Geoi-ge  Clinton  elevated  to  the 
Presidential  chair,  and  were  displeased,  when,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  a  congressional  caucus  nominated  James  Madison.  James 
Monroe  would  have  better  suited  a  considerable  number  of  the  Virgin- 
ians, on  the  special  ground  that  Madison  waa  so  identiiied  with  the  exists 
ing  system  of  foreign  policy  that  with  him  for  President  no  change  could 
rationally  be  expected.  In  New  York  some  overtures  were  made  and  a 
meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  F'edeiul  vote  to  Vice- 
President  Clinton.  This  arrangement,  however,  failed,  and  the  Federal 
candidates  were  Charles  C.  Pinckney  and  Rufus  King.  When  the 
electors  were  chosen  by  the  Legishiture,  they  were  distributed  six  to 
Clinton  and  the  remaining  thirteen  to  Madison,  through  a  compromise 
between  the  Clintonians  and  Livingstons.  At  the  same  time  a  most  vigor- 
ous personal  opposition  to  Vice-President  Clinton  was  prosecuted  quite 
as  persistently  by  some  of  his  own  party  as  by  the  Federalists,  and  gi«at 
efforts  were  made  to  impair  the  public  confidence  in  Mayor  De  Witt 
Clinton. 

Before  the  results  of  the  Presidential  election  were  know  n  Jefferson 
became  uneasy  about  the  uupnpulii  embiigo  It  did  not  work  well. 
Indeed,  it  had  proved  a  tjtil  failure  in  bringing  Fn^Und  and  France  to 
terms.  While  it  bore  heavilj  upon  Englmd  it  was  tu  more  injurious  to 
the  United  States.  En^hnl  could  ohtiin  suppbes  elsewhere  —  cotton 
from  Brazil,  tobacco  fioni  Sjuth  Ameiiea  na^  il  stoies  from  Sweden, 
lumber  from  Nova  Scotia  aud  orain  from  the  Baltic  The  United  States 
was  deprived  of  the  trade  of  all  natnns  and  must  do  without  silks, 
linens,  woolens,  hardware,  potteiy,  and  man)  othei  articles  to  which  the 
people  were  accustomed,  and  had  not  the  facilities  to  manufacture  at 
home. 

The  insolence  of  the  French  was  even  more  humiliating  than  the  arro- 
gance of  England.  To  Minister  Annsti-ong's  remonstrances  when  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  seized  because  they  had  merchandise  of  Biitish  origin 
on  board,  Napoleon  craftily  answered  that  since  the  passage  of  the  em- 
baigo  act  no  American  vessel  had  a  legal  right  on  the  ocean,  thus  any 
pretending  to  be  American  must  either  be  British  or  subservient  to 
British  orders.     Of  course  there   were  American  vessels  abroad  at  the 
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time  the  law  was  enacted  ;  and  inauy  of  these,  instead  of  returning  to 
their  native  wharves,  coudnoted  a  hazardous  traffic  from  one  European 
port  to  another,  contriving  to  evade  the  French  prohihitiona  hy  foij^ed 
documents;  and  the  Bayoune  decree  was  chietiy  aimed  at  tlie  suppression 
of  this  trade.  But  it  subjected  to  conflscatiou  innocent  vessels  iis  well, 
for  which  tliere  was  no  remedy. 

Jefferson  had  no  intention  of  going  to  war  with  Kngland.  With  noth- 
ing but  a  handful  of  useless  gunboats,  no  army,  and  almost  no  fortifica- 
tions, the  idea  of  actual  hostilities  was  scouted  rather  tluin  entertained. 
He  had  summarily  and  cavalierly  rejected  the  treaty  negotiated  by  James 
Mouroe  and  Pinckuey,  and  lookeil  with  equanimity  upon  the  distresses 
of  the  merchants  and  the  multitudes  dependent  upon  tnule  for  support, 
fondly  imagining  ttiat  agricidtum  would  be  benefited  thereby.  He  had  in 
earlier  times  expressed  the  abstract  opinion  that  it  would  be  happy  if  the 
United  States  could  be  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  like  China, 
and  her  inhabitants  be  all  husbandmen. 

He  was  amazed  to  see  how  much  of  secret  evasion  and  open  resist- 
ance the  embargo  encountered  at  home.  It  even  became  necessary  to 
send  troops  to  check  the  traffic  on  Lake  Champlain,  a  convenient  outlet 
for  the  produce  of  portions  of  New  York  and  New  England.  Some  bloody 
encounters  took  place  in  that  quarter,  leading  to  trials  for  murder  and 
treason.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  verdicts  of  guilty  from 
jurors,  and  the  treason  cases  came  to  nothing  in  every  instance.  Judge 
Livingston  held  that  no  resistance  to  law,  however  extensive  or  violent, 
could  amount  to  treason  where  mere  private  advantage  was  the  object, 
and  not  the  overthrow  of  the  government.  In  New  England  prosecutions 
were  defended  by  the  celebrated  Samuel  Dextei  ind  other  eminent  lawyers 
on  the  ground  oftheuncoustitutionality  of  thi,  end  ai^o  It  was  impossible 
with  such  extensive  coasts  and  numerous  [orti  tr  enforce  an  odious  liw 
which  every  knave  violated,  however  scrupul  usly  honest  men  mi^ht 
obey  and  suffer.  And  it  was  found  producti\p  cf  mischief  lu  an  infani 
tude  of  ways.  The  richer  the  merchant,  the  kss  he  objLCffid  to  the  cesaa 
tion  of  his  business,  which  was  sure  to  furnish  him  with  the  opportunity 
of  buying  up,  at  a  great  discount,  the  ships  md  produce  of  '<miller  men 
Those  of  moderate  means  were  the  victims  The  veiy  poor  were  not 
hesitant  about  demanding  food  and  shelter  when  lal  or  wis  denied  them 

The  mayor  of  New  York,  for  instance,  ciUe  1  a  sj  ecial  meetmg  of  the 
common  council,  on  one  occasion,  to  advise  m  relation  to  a  significant 
notice  published  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  in\  itm^  the  idle  seamen  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  to  assemble  in  the  Park  at  ele%en  o  clock  the  ne\t 
morning,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the  mayor  what  they  were  to  do 
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for  their  subsistence  during  the  winter.  A  resohitioii  was  entered,  upon 
the  minutes,  and  iilso  inserted  in  the  evening  papera,  to  the  effect  that 
the  uiiiyor  disapproved  of  tlie  mode  of  application,  but  informed  the  public 
that  "  the  corporation  would  in  the  emergency,  as  they  had  done  oo  for- 
mer occasions,  provide  for  the  wants  of  all  persons,  without  distinction, 
who  might  be  considered  proper  objects  of  relief."  ^ 

.losiah  Quiiicy  was  the  cliampion  of  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
Federalists  at  Washington  in  1808,  and  in  his  vehement  and  pe- 
culiar style  of  oratory  declared  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  under- 
take to  stop  the  rivers  from  running  into  the  sea,  as  to  keep  the  people 
of  New  England  from  the  ocean.  It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the 
patriotism  and  quiet  submission  of  such  as  dwelt  in  the  interior,  who  had 
no  opportunity  to  break  the  embargo  ;  but  when  those  whose  ships  lay 
on  the  edge  of  the  ocean  loaded  with  produce,  with  the  alternative  before 
them  of  total  rain  or  a  rich  market,  and  they  risked  the  latter,  they 
could  not  for  any  length  of  time  be  identified  with  common  smu^lers. 
Already  tlie  suspension  of  imports  had  imposed  a  loss  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  principally  on  the  maritime  interest  of  America ;  and  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  ruinous  sacrifices  would  be  long  home 
with  patience. 

In  one  of  Quincy's  letters  to  his  wife  in  March  he  said,  "We  are  tired 
of  one  another,  and  Jefferson  of  us.  The  only  difficulty  to  be  surmounted 
is,  that  those  who  voted  for  the  embai^  do  not  hke  to  go  home  with  it 
on,  and  yet  they  dare  not  take  it  off  We  meet  and  adjourn,  do  ordinary 
business,  wrangle,  and  then  the  majority  retire  to  intrigue  for  the  Presi- 
dency." A  glimpse  of  his  manner  of  life  is  afforded  through  a  passage  in 
an  earlier  letter  during  the  same  session  i  "At  half  past  six  in  the  morn- 
ing my  servant  comes  into  my  room,  makes  my  fire,  gets  my  dressing 
apparatus,  and  at  halt'  past  seven  I  am  out  of  bed,  and  dressed  for  the 
day.  My  servant,  not  content  with  tying  my  hair  simply  with  a  ribbon, 
works  it  up  into  a  most  formidable  queue,  at  least  three  inches  long,  and  as 
big  as  a  reasonable  Dutch  quill.  He  says  this  is  the  mode  in  New  York, 
and  as  I  do  not  wear  powder,  and  it  looks  a  little  more  trig,  1  acquiesce." 

Although  -John  Jay  in  one  of  his  letters  speaks  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion as  having  abolished  silk  stockings  and  high  breeding  from  the  land, 
and  Jefferson  was  making  a  study  of  carelessness  in  personal  attire  to 
illustrate  bis  notions  of  equality  and  democracy,  old-school  fashions  had 
by  no  means  become  obsolete.  The  carriage  dress  worn  by  Mrs.  Quincy 
while  visiting  the  home  of  her  brother,  General  Jacob  Morton,  in  New 
York,  the  year  before,  was  a  short  pelisse  of  black  velvet,  edged  round  the 

"  MinuUa  ofCommmi  Conndl  in  Manuscript.      1808,  V.>1  XVIII.  p.  18. 
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skirt  with  deep  lace,  and  trimmed  with  silk  cord  and  jut  buttons,  while  her 
hat  was  of  purple  velvet  and  flowers  ;  her  costume  worn  in  Washington 
the  same  winter  at  a  ball  given  by  the  British  Minister  was  of  rich  white 
silk  embroidered  in  gold,  with  tmiu.  and  a  corresponding  head-di'ess,  orna- 
mented with  a  single  white  ostrich  feather. 

Peter  Parley  tells  an  amusing  stoiy  of  a  leading  New  York  barber,  who 
was  shaving  a  gentleman  on  the  evening  Madison's  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  was  announced.  "  Dear  me ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Surely  this 
country  is  doomed  to  disgrace  and  shame.  What  Presidents  we  might 
have  had,  sir '  Just  look  at  Daggett  of  Connecticut,  or  Stockton  of  New 
Jersey  !  What  queues  they  have  got,  sir  —  as  big  as  your  wrist,  and 
powdered  every  day,  sir,  like  real  gentlemen  as  they  are.  Such  men,  sir, 
would  confer  dignity  upon  the  chief  magistracy;  but  this  little  Jim 
Madison,  with  a  queue  no  bigger  than  a  pipe-stem  !  Sir,  it  is  enough  to 
make  a  man  forswear  his  country  ' " 

The  winter  of  1808  -1809  was  one  of  intense  anxiety  and  excitement 
throughout  the  country.  Madison  was  found  to  have  received  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  votes  for  President ;  and  George  Clinton  one  liundred 
and  thirteen  votes  for  Vice-President,  thus  both  were  declared  elected. 
The  question  of  preparing  for  war  agitated  the  public  mind  almost  eqiially 
with  that  of  repealing  the  embaigo  act.  Many  of  Jefferson's  partisans 
became  alanned  at  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  sided  with  the  FederaUsts. 
After  much  caucusing  Jefferson  consented  to  a  compixamise,  and  non- 
intercourse  was  substituted  for  embai^o,  which  was  the  last  act  of  his 
administration. 

By  the  new  law  all  nations  except  France  and  Great  Britain  were  re- 
lieved from  the  arbitrary  proviaious  of  the  former  act,  and  the 
coasting  trade  was  in  a  great  measure  set  free.     Men  breathed 
with  more  ease,  and  business  began  to  revive.     But  the  restraints  still 
subjected  honorable  merchants  to  serious  embarrassments,  and  evasions 
by  the   dishonest  were  ten  times  as  frequent  as  during  the  fourteen 
months'  embai^o.     Jefferson  laid  down  the  scepter  with  hearty 
good-will.     He  had  discovei-ed  a  wide  difference  between  author- 
ity in  theory  and  authority  in  practice.     He  had  pursued  his  policy  of 
peace,  with  one  half  the  nation  lauding  him  as  a  political  saint  and  the 
other  cbaiging  him  with  intolerable  tyranny,  until  earth  and  sea  seemed 
to  have  united   in  one  great  paroxysm  of  madness,  and  war  threatened 
both  at  home  and  from  abroad. 

Madison  was  inaugurated  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  in  his  address 
declared  his  intention  "to  cherish  peace  and  friendly  intercourse  with  all 
nations  having  correspondent  dispositions ;  to  maintain  sincere  neutrality 
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towards  belligerent  nations  ;  and  to  exclude  foreign  intrigues  and  foreign 
partialities."  At  the  same  time  he  acknowledged  the  difficult  crisis  of 
affairs,  the  more  striking  by  its  contrast  to  the  extraordinary  commercial 
prosperity  of  preceding  years,  a  crisis  insulting,  in  his  opinion,  solely  from 
the  misconduct  of  the  powers  in  Europe  who  were  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  not  from  eiTors  of  administration. 

One  of  his  first  acts,  in  view  of  the  dark  clouds  of  war  which  for 
years  had  overahadowed  Europe  and  were  now  rolling  towards  America, 
was  tt)  send  John  Quincy  Adams  on  a  mission  to  Russia.  The  youthful 
Emperor  Alexander  was  rising  to  a  prominent  and  influential  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  Old  World.  Adams  had  veered  about  in 
politics  and  sustained  Jeff'ersou  and  his  embai^o  policy,  and  with  his 
eminent  talents  and  literary  acquirements,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  tlie 
relations  of  nations,  and  of  the  diplomatic  language  of  Europe,  he  was 
well  fitted  for  such  an  embassy.  Twenty-eight  years  before,  while  a  mere 
lad,  he  had  been  in  the  same  place  as  private  secretary  to  Dana.  He 
was  now  in  his  prime,  and,  arriving  at  St  Petersburg  in  the  autumn  of 
1809,  made  such  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  court,  that  the  emperor, 
charmed  by  his  varied  qualities,  admitted  him  to  terms  of  personal  inti- 
macy seldom  granted  to  the  most  favored  individuals. 

An  attempt  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  unsuccessful. 
Erskine,  the  English  minister  at  Washington,  had  been  sincerely  desirous 
of  effecting  conciliatory  arrangements  with  the  United  States,  and  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Madison's  Secretary  of  State  that  the  British 
orders  in  council  should  be  repealed  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  coming  June. 
The  highest  hopes  of  commercial  fi'eedom  began  to  fill  the  American 
mind.  But  news  came  that  turned  the  tide  into  a  flood  of  bitter  resent- 
ment. The  British  government  pei-emptoi'ily  refused  to  honor  the  treaty 
of  their  minister,  and  charged  him  with  having  exceeded  his  instructions, 
knowingly.  President  Madison,  who  had  fondly  hoped  to  I'elieve  the 
nation  from  the  multiplied,  evils  of  the  restrictive  policy,  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  issue  a  mandate  renewing  non-intercourse. 

The  excitement  was  intense.  Eepublicans  generally  charged  the  Biit- 
ish  Cabinet  with  a  palpable  breach  of  public  and  pledged  faith,  and 
the  Federalists  blamed  the  President  and  his  advisers.  A  remarkable 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  respective  politics  of  Eepublicans  and 
Federalists  during  the  eight  years  of  Jefifei-son's  rule,  showing  that  jjarty 
distinction  had  arisen  greatly  from  differences  of  opinion  as  to  certain 
questions  of  temporary  policy,  together  with  divided  sympathies  respect- 
ing the  contest  between  England  and  France.  The  emliargo  system  bad 
increased  the  strength  of  the  Federalists,  particidarly  in  New  England, 
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where  at  the  election  in  1809  the  union  E^nst  the  administration  was 
complete.  In  New  York  the  Federalists  carried  the  State  election,  for 
the  first  time  in  ten  years. 

Consequently,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Council  of  Appointment 
De  Witt  Clinton  was  removed  from  the  mayoralty  of  the  city,  and  Jacob 
Radcliff  chosen  in  his  stead ;  while  Pierre  Cortlandt  Van  Wyck  was 
exchanged  for  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman  in  the  recordership.  Tiie  politics  of 
New  York  at  this  time  would  puzzle  a  stranger  unfamiliar  with  the  deadly 
feuds  between  families,  which  had  raged  for  upwards  of  a  century.  The 
tactics  and  the  manceuvres  of  the  factions  for  supremacy  might  be  likened 
to  a  kaleidoscope,  presenting  many  fine  colors  and  symmetrica!  forms, 
but  leaving  a  singular  uncertainty  upon  the  mind  as  to  the  future  charac- 
ter of  the  exhibition.  Purely  partisan  conflicts  are  of  as  little  moment  to 
history  as  the  rise  of  cliques  which  after  brief  existence  suddenly  disappear 
from  the  horizon  of  politics.  A  few  brave  men  of  the  Eepubhcaii  party 
still  clung  to  Aaron  Burr,  who  in  abject  poverty  was  at  this  moment 
vainly  trying  to  get  out  of  France,  and  believed  his  vexatious  detention  was 
due  to  the  enmity  of  Armstrong ;  he  was  under  the  surveillance  of  "  that 
perfect  police  which  could  make  the  empire  as  impassable  a  prison  as  a 
walled  and  moated  fortress,"  and  learned  from  Theodosia  that  the  news- 
papers in  America  seldom  mentioned  his  name  hut  to  stigmatize  it,  and 
that  politicians  knew  too  well  that  to  appear  in  his  defense  would  be  to 
share  his  odium,  and  destroy  all  their  hopes  of  the  smallest  governmental 
favor.  Another  section  of  the  Republican  party,  which  had  supported 
Madison  for  the  Presidency  in  opposition  to  George  Clinton,  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Livingstons. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  pressure  from  the  Federalists  was  so 
great  that  the  Clintonians  and  the  Livingstons  coalesced,  and  re-elected 
Governor  Tompkins  by  ten  thousand  majority  over  Jonas  Piatt,  the 
Federal  candidate.  Thus  the  Federalists,  although  having  increased 
their  strength  in  the  city,  lost  both  the  Assembly  and  the  council  of 
appointment,  and  were  doomed  to  see  every  man  of  their  party  hold- 
ing office  removed  to  make  room  for  former  incumbents.  De  Witt 
Clinton  was  restored  to  the  mayoralty,  and  Van  Wyck  to  the  recorder- 
ship. 

A  celebration  was  planned  in  the  summer  of  1809  by  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  to  commemorate  the  discovery  of  Manhattan  Island. 
Two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  Henry  Hudson  came  in  sight 
of  our  shores,  as  described  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  volume 
of  this  work.  The  anniversary  of  such  a  momentous  event  attracted 
universal   attention.      The   corporation   of   the   city  tendered   the   use 
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of  the  front  courtroom  in  the  City  Hall  to  the  Society  for  the  exer- 
cises of  the  day,  which  was  accepted,  and  a  large  audience  of  ladies 
1809.  and  gentlemen  assembled  therein  to  listen  to  a  brilliant  and 
B«pt  4.  learned  historical  address  by  Eev,  Dr.  Miller.  Governor  Tomp- 
kins was  present,  also  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  So- 
ciety adjourned  to  the  City  Hotel  on  Broadway,  where  an  elegant  dinner  had 
been  prepared.  Among  the  invited  guests  were  ex-Mayor  Slarinus  Willett, 
Judge  NatJianiel  Pendleton,  Theodoras  Bailey,  tlje  postmaster,  Colonel 

]  Ptter     Curte- 
Charles 
I  I'dlwin,   and 
niry    Gahn, 
LL     Swedish 
(isuL     The 
%  1  inds  served 
\M-ie  "a  vari- 
et\      of    shell 
md  other  fish 
with       which 
oui        waters 
il   nnd,    wild 
pi„e  ms      and 
sULCotash  (In- 
dian corn  and 
!}pin'5),  the  fa- 
voiite  dish  of 

the  season  with  the  different  meath  iiitioduced  into  this  country  by  the 
European  settlers  '  It  was  a  banquet  in  keeping  with  the  historical 
tpint  of  the  occasion  all  modern  delicacies  having  been  ngidly  excluded.^ 
Among  the  nominees  for  memberahii  of  the  Histoiical  Society  at  this 
meeting  were  Ohver  Wolcott,  David  B.  Ogden,  William  Paulding,  Jr., 
"Washington  Irving,  Eichard  Eiker,  James  Swords,  and  Matthias  B. 
Tallmadge.  A  few  of  the  honorary  members  elected  were  Lindley 
Murray,  Noah  Webster,  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  George  Gibbs,  Timothy 
Alden,  Eev.  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Elliott,  Eev.  Dr.  WiUiam 
Samuel  Johnson,  Eev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Trumbull,  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  Dr. 

1  Mintitea  af  Ike  New  York  Ristorieal  Society  m  lUanwicripf,,  Vol,  I,  p.  23  ;  Dr.  Miller's 
ZHtaturae,  New  York  Hial.  Sne.  Coll.  Vol.  T.  1809. 

*  The  sentiments  olFei'ed  at  tliis  uotnbli'  iliiuifir  wpre  :  — 
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Benjamin  Rush,  llev.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  College, 
Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  president  of  Princeton  College,  Josiah 
Quincy,  and  Vice-President  George  Clinton. 

with  his  name,  yet  all  nations  raoogniza  it.  Its  base  covers  half  the  globe,  and  its  summit 
re^hea  beyond  the  ulouds." 

"  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  —  The  magnanimous  and  munilioent  friend  anil  patron  of 
Colnmbus." 

"John  and  Sebastian  Cabot.  —  The  contemporaries  of  Columbus  and  the  discoverers  of 
North  Araeriea," 

"John  Verrazano.  —  His  enterprising  geniua  and  his  lisit  to  this  part  of  our  country 
deserve  to  be  better  known." 

"  Heniy  Hudson. — The  enterprising  and  ii 
end,  yet  fortunate  his  renown,  for  the  miyostici 
immortal." 

"The  Fourth  of  Septemlier,  1609.  ^The  day  on  which  Hudson  landed  on  our  shores." 

"  Wouter  VauTwiller.  —The  first  governor  of  New  Netberland." 

"  Peter  Stuy veaant.  —  The  lost  Dutch  governor,  nn  intrepid  soldier  and  faithful  officer." 

"  Richald  Nicolls — The  first  English  governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York." 

"  George  Clinton.  —  The  first  governor  of  the  State  of  Now  York." 

"  William  Smith,  —  The  historian  of  New  York." 

"  Richard  Hakluyt  and  Sanmel  Purehas.  — ■  May  future  compilers  of  historical  documents 
emulate  their  diligence  and  l!delity." 

"William  Smith,  CadwaUader  Golden,  Samuel  Smith,  Jeremy  Belknap,  and  George 
Hichards  Minot  —  Amencan  historians.  —  They  have  merited  the  gratitude  of  their  country.'' 

"The  United  States  of  America.  —May  our  prosperity  ever  confirm  the  belief  that  the 
discovery  of  our  country  was  a  bleaaing  to  mankind." 

"The  State  of  New  York.  — May  it  ever  be  the  pleasing  task  of  the  historian  to  record 
events  that  shall  evince  the  wisdom  of  her  Legislatni'e,  and  display  the  virtue  of  her  people." 

"The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  which  set  the  honorable  enample  of  collecting 
and  preserving  what  relates  to  the  history  of  our  country." 

"  Our  Forefathers.  —  To  whoae  enterprise  and  fortitude,  under  Providence,  we  owe  the 
blesainga  we  enjoy." 

Among  the  numerous  volunteer  toasts  —  after  the  governor  and  the  mayor  had  retired 
from  the  table  —  were  the  following  :  — 

By  William  Johnson,  the  chairman  (in  the  absence  of  Judge  Benson,  the  president  of  the 
Society}  :  —  "  The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

ISy  John  Piutard  :— "The  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York." 

By  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill ;  —  "A  speedy  termination  of  our  foreign  rakliona." 

By  Simeon  De  Witt :~  "  May  our  succeaaora,  a  Century  henee,  Celebrate  the  same  event 
which  we  this  day  commemorate." 

By  Dr.  David  Hosack  :—  "The  memory  of  St.  Nicholas.  May  the  virtuous  habits  and 
simple  manners  of  our  Dutch  anceators  bo  not  lost  in  the  luxuries  and  refinemenla  ot  the 

By  Judge  Pendleton  :  —  "  May  the  same  virtues  and  the  same  industry  combine  in  our 
land  which  have  converted  an  Indian  cornfield  mto  a  Botanic  Garden." 

By  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman  :  —  "  Egbert  Benson,  our  abnent  and  respected  president." 

By  Colonel  Curtenius :  —  "  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  the  first  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York." 

By  Mr.  Gain,  the  Swedish  Consul  ;  — "The  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  May  it  anon  have  a 
,  sharp  set  ot  teeth  to  show  ill  its  defense, 
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The  new  City  Hall  in  the  Park  was  not  yet  completed,  although  work- 
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a  ilight  of  steps  led  to  an  Ionic  colonnade,  tlieiice  to  a  large  vestibule 
adjoining  a  corridor  which  communicated  with  the  different  apartments 
and  staircases.  In  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  facing  the  entrance,  was  a 
large  circular  stone  staircase,  with  a  double  flight  of  steps  upheld  without 
any  apparent  support.  On  tjie  level  of  the  second  floor  stood  ten  mar- 
ble columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  a  circular  gallery  aronnd  them. 
The  columns  were  fluted,  and  the  entablature  fully  enriched ;  the  whole 
covered  by  a  hemispherical  ceiling,  ornamented  with  stucco  in  novel 
designs,  and  lighted  from  the  sky  with  fine  effect.  A  balustrade-of  marble 
surrounded  the  building,  hiding  a  great  portion  of  the  roof.  The  centre 
had  an  attic  story  crowned  with  a  well-proportioned  cupola  surmounted 
by  the  flgure  of  Justice. 

The  council  chamber  was  richly  ornamented  with  wood  and  stone 
carvings,  and  the  chairs  provided  for  the  mayor  the  same  that  had  been 
used  by  Washington  while  presiding  over  the  firet  Congress  in  New  York 
City ;  it  was  elevated  by  a  few  steps  on  the  south  side  of  the  room,  and 
graced  with  a  canopy  overhead. 

The  City  Hall  Park  was  descrilied  by  a  writer  of  the  period  as  "  a  piece 
of  inclosed  ground  in  front  of  the  new  City  Hall,  consisting  of  about  four 
acres,  planted  with  elms,  planes,  willows,  and  catalpas,  the  surrounding 
foot-walk  encompassed  with  rows  of  poplars.  This  beautiful  grove,  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  combines  in  a  high  degree  ornament  with  health 
and  pleasure  ;  and  to  enhance  the  enjoyments  of  the  place,  the  English 
and  French  reading-room,  the  Sliakespeare  gallery,  and  the  theater,  offer 
ready  amusement  to  the  mind ;  while  the  meclianic-hall,  the  Loudon 
hotel,  and  the  New  York  gardens  present  instai'.t  ivfreshment  to  the  body. 
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Though  the  tree^  ire  but  young  ami  of  few  yeirs  ^ovth  the  Park  may 
be  pronounced  an  elegant  and  improving  place 

The  Paik  Tlieilei  will  be  rtcognized  m  the  sketch  upon  the  southeist 
side  of  the  Paik  aud  has  the  effect  of  a  lai^e  and  tuniniodious  building  as  it 
must  necessarily  have  been  to  accominodatt,  twthe  hundred  persons  with 
lieats  The  boxes  ire  said  to  hive  been  lemarkdlily  wtll  adapted  to  the 
dibpky  of  beautj  and  fashion  is  well  as  to  the  view  ol  the  si  emc  per 
fiirminces  In  November  of  this  jear  fieoi>,e  trcdeiick  Cooke 
apptared  in  Tichir!  Ill  beforr  tin.  lii„cst  ludiMK  ir  ni  i  !p  1 
withinit     ^    11        Til     111   n^\\i   si     leittlnl  r  i  ui         i     ]  i  li    lili-  u^h 


the  djors  withrut  piling  Ladits  were  taken  ti  the  alM  and  introduced 
to  the  boxes  from  the  rear  Cooke s  vast  renown  had  preceded  him  to 
this  country  and  his  arrival  was  one  of  the  chief  milestones  in  the  prog 
ress  of  the  diama.  He  was  fifty  four  years  of  age  possessing  aU  the 
elasticity  of  thirty  of  stalwart  figure  and  comraaiidiDg  pieseni^  and  be 
ing  a  man  of  keen  observation  who  had  for  a  decade  made  mankind  a 
perpetual  study  his  breadth  of  vision  and  boldness  and  originilify  of 
conception  convinced  the  New  "iork  community  that  he  was  the  first 
of  living  autors  He  engrossed  all  minds  and  old  play  gotrs  discovered 
a  mine  of  wealth  m  '^hakeapeare  never  before  comprehended 

On  the  2^d  he  played  Su  Pertmax  and,  notw  ithstandmg  i  violent  snow 
storm,  the   receipts   of  the   house   wLrt,   ft  ui  teen  hundred     nd 
twtntjr  four  dollars     It  was  his  greatest  peiformance   and  was 
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rendered  the  more  acceptable  by  his  wonderful  enunciation  of  the  Scotch 
dialect.  He  was  told  that  all  the  town  bad  concluded  he  was  a  Scotch- 
man. "They  have  the  same  opinion  of  me  in  Scotland,"  he  replied, 
"yet  I  am  an  Englishman."  When  asked  bow  be  bad  acquired  so  com- 
plete a  knowledge  of  the  Scotch  accentuation,  he  said,  "  I  studied  more 
than  two  and  a  half  years  in  my  own  room,  with  repeated  intercourse 
with  Scotch  society,  in  order  to  master  the  Scotch  dialect,  before  I  ven- 
tured to  appear  on  the  boards  in  Edinburgh  as  Sir  I'ertinax,  and  when  1 
did  Sawney  took  me  for  a  native,  it  was  the  hardest  task  I  ever  under- 
took." * 

The  Erick  Church  with  its  little  yard  of  tombs,  then  occupying  the 
site  of  the  present  building  of  the  New  York  Times,  was  the  scene  of  the 
ordination  and  installation  of  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring  in  August,  1810. 
He  was  a  young  divine  of  great  promise,  who  first  saw  the  light  in  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts,  twenty-five  years  before,  and  who  maintained  for 
over  half  a  century  the  position  as  pastor  of  this  church  organization  —  un- 
moved by  invitations  to  preside  at  Hamilton  and  at  Dartmouth  colleges. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  able,  popular,  and  esteemed  preachers  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  the  author  of  twenty  or  more  valuable  works  which  have 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  have  been  in  part  translated  and  re- 
published in  Europe,^ 

During  the  summer  of  the  same  year  the  "Wall  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  was  rebuilt   on  an  enlarged   plan,  ninety-seven  feet   long  and 

>  Geoige  Frederick  Cooke  was  horn  in  England,  April  17,  1756,  died  in  New  York  City 
September  26,  1812.  He  began  life  as  a  printer's  apprenlice,  but  liis  fondness  for  the  stage 
led  him  early  into  that  career.  He  was  three  years  in  Dublin,  atid  in  1800  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden  in  Kiehurd  III.,  taking  hi;  place  in  tlie  front  mbk  of  actors.  He  was  also 
celebrated  in  Macbeth,  lago,  Shylock,  and  Sir  Pertinax.  Hifi  habitual  inUmperanee destroyed 
hia  constitution,  and  while  it  never  impaired  his  dramatic  reputation,  it  disgusted  the  world 
and  terminated  his  dazzling  career.  (Drake;  Dunlap  ;  Old  New  York,  hyYtsmas.)  He  was 
buried  in  Trinity  Churchyard,  whei*  a  monument  was  erected  t«  his  memory  in  1821,  by 
Edmund  Kean,  of  the  Theater  Koyal.  Dmry  Lane.  "  His  funeral  waa  an  imposing  spectacle. 
He  had  no  kindred  present,  but  the  clergy  of  New  York,  pliyKtciaiis,  members  of  the  bar,  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  navy,  the  Literati  and  men  of  science,  t<^ther  with  the  dramatic  corps, 
and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  moved  in  the  pi'oi^ssion."  —  Tombsin  Old  Trinity,  by  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Lamb,  in  Harper's  Magazine,  November,  1876. 

*  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D.,  was  the  son  of  Ri;v.  Dr.  Samnel  Spring,  of  Newbnryport, 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  chapl^ns  of  the  army  who  accompanied  Arnold  in  hla  attack  on 
Quebec  in  1775.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1805,  after  which  he  studied  law  with  the  distin- 
guished jurist,  David  Daggett,  of  New  Haven,  who  was  at  one  time  chief  justice  of  the  State 
and  also  mayor  of. New  Haven.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  1808,  he  commenced 
practice.  But  the  effect  of  one  of  the  great  sermons  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  —  from  the 
teit,  "To  the  poor  the  gositel  is  preached"  —  was  to  turn  his  mind  to  the  study  of  theology. 
After  a  year  passed  at  Andover  he  wa£  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  a  few  months  received  and 
accepted  tlie  call  to  the  Brick  Church.  —  Gretnleaf;  Spragne ;  ffardie ;  Duyckinck ;  Ifraif, 
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sixty-eiglit  feet  wide,  with  a  liaiidsoiiie  spire.  Kev.  Dr.  Rodgiirs  was  at 
the  time  bending  under  the  weiglit  of  yeare,  and  died  the  i'ollowiuy  spring 
at  the  ripe  !^e  of  eighty-four.  He  continued  his  pastoral  relations  with 
the  church,  however,  until  the  last,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  in 
urging  the  work  forward  on  the  new  edifice.  Eev.  Dr.  Miller,  who  had 
been  associated  with  him  as  collegiate  pastor,  assumed  the  entire  charge 
until  1813,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  his  appointment  to  the 
professorship  ol'  divinity  at  Princeton.  He  was  succeeded  by  Kev.  Philip 
Melancthon  Wliepley,  the  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Whepley,  of  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts,  an  author  and  clergyman  who  established  a  very  popular 
school  in  New  York  about  1814,  and  who  died  in  1817.  Young  Whep- 
ley was  but  twenty-three  at  the  time  of  his  installation  over  the  Wall 
Street  Church  in  1815,  yet  he  fulfilled  hia  duties  satisfactorily  until  his 
death  in  1824.  For  two  years  the  church  was  without  a  pastor,  but  in 
1826  Eev.  WiUiani  W.  Phillips  accepted  a  call,  and  entered  upon  his 
pastomte  on  the  19th  of  January. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1809,  the  three  Presbyterian  churches  of  the 
city,  which  hitherto  had  been  one  collegiate  charge,  were  separated  in  an 
orderly  manner  by  the  Presbytery ;  and  the  Kev.  Dr.  Philip  Milledoler, 
installed  as  a  colleague  in  1805,  became  the  sole  pastor  of  the  Rutgers 
Street  Church  until  1813,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  a  distinguished 
scholar,  born  at  Farniington,  Connecticut,  in  1775,  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
and  developed  into  a  most  philosophical  and  industrious  literary  man. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bible  Society ;  and  subsequently  pres- 
■  ident  of  Kutgers  College  — from  1825  to  1841.  The  Rutgers  Street 
Church  was  a  spacious  frame  edifice  erected  on  land  presented  by  Henry 
Rutgers  in  1797,  and  had  a  cupola  and  a  public  clock.  Kev.  Dr.  John 
McKnight,  who  had  labored  incessantly  with  the  ministers  since  1789, 
resigned  his  sacred  office  with  the  consent  of  the  Presbytery  in  1810. 

This  was  a  period  when  new  churches  were  being  founded  by  every 
denomination.  The  Presbyterians  commenced  a  new  house  of  worship 
in  Spring  Sti-eet,  near  Varick,  in  1810,  the  venemble  Dr.  Eodgera  being 
present  and  offering  a  short  prayer.  The  Canal  Street  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  1809,  the  original  structure  being  located  on  Orange  Street,  near 
Grand,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Dr.  Kodgers.  The  site 
proving  unfavorable  and  the  building  badly  constructed,  it  was  aban- 
doned, in  1825,  for  a  lai^r  and  more  substantial  brick  edifice  erected 
upon  the  corner  of  Canal  Street  and  Green.  Meanwhile  the  Pearl  Street 
Church,  between  Elm  and  Broadway,  built  of  stone  in  1797,  had  for  a 
few  years  formed  a  collegiate  chai^  with  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Cedar  Street,  but  sejmrated  in  1804.     In  1810  a  third  Associate  Pres- 
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Ijytorian  Ciiuroli  wits  fonnwl  diiolly  IVdiii  tlie  Culiir  Street  ccmyreyation, 
and  an  elegant  stonu  edifice  was  liuilt  on  Miiriay  Street,  oiijM>site  Colum- 
hia  College.  "Wlieii  eoini>Iuted,  in  tH12,  I>i'.  .Iciliii  M.  Mosim  liecame  its 
pastor,  he  having  retired  from  his  former  cliai';^e.  The  Diiane  Street 
Church  was  estiiblislied  witli  twenty-eight  members  in  November,  181)8, 
and  first  occupied  a  small  elnireli  ediHce  in  Cedar  Street,  lietween  William 
and  Nassau,  Under  the  ministry  of  liev.  I>r,  John  II.  Ilonieyn  until  his 
death  in  1825,  a  large  congregation  was  gathered,  ami  not  until  1830  was 
it  thought  expedient  to  remove  to  tlie  elegant  liouse  of  worship  erected  on 
Duane  Street,  corner  of  Church.'  Tlie  spring  of  1836  marked  also  the 
removal  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  Cedar  Street  to  a  new  edifice  In  Grand 
Street,  near  Broadway.  The  organization  known  as  the  earliest  Associate 
Presbyterian  Church,  formed  in  1785,  worshiped  in  a  small  edifice  in 
Nassau  Street  erected  in  1787  ;  that  of  the  earliest  Reformed  I*resbyte- 
rian  Chuieh  dated  back  to  1 797,  and  occupied  a  church  edifice  built  in 
1801,  in  Chambers  Street,  east  of  Broadway,  the  Ee\  Dr  Alexander 
McLeod  being  its  pastor  from  1800  to  1818.^  In  1810  a  lehgious  meet- 
ing under  a  Congregational  or  Independent  form  w  iS  estiblibhed  in 
Elizabeth  Street,  and  the  following  year  it  was  reoiganizel  as  a  Presby- 
terian Church,  admitted  to  tlie  Presbytery  of  New  York  and  Eev  Henry 
P.  Strong  was  installed  pastor.^ 

While  the  Presbyterians  of  the  city  prior  to  the  war  of  1812  had 
midtiplied  into  twelve  distinct  organizations,  the  Episcopalians  inclusive 
of  chapels  and  mission  churches,  had  fouiteen  places  of  worship.  Trinity, 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  and  St.  George's  Chapel  in  Beekman  Street,  have  hith- 
erto been  brought  before  the  reader's  notice.  St.  John's  Church,  an  ele- 
gant stone  structure  costing  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
was  built  by  Trinity  Church  in  1807.  The  site  chosen,  in  Variek  Street, 
between  Laight  and  Beach,  was  one  of  the  most  desolate  im^inable,  the 
scenery  comprehending  little  else  than  a  dreary  marsh,  covered  with 
brambles  and  bulrushes,  and  tenanted  by  frogs  and  water-snakes.     How- 

'  In  May,  1836,  lli-v,  George  Potts  was  installed  pastoi'  of  the  Dnane  Street  Church,  hut 
after  a  few  yeai-a  the  corigr^ation  had  atattered  towards  the  north  to  sncll  an  extent  that 
he  followed,  and,  preaching  for  a  time  in  the  cLopel  of  the  New  York  University,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  liandsonie  church  edifice  in  University  Place,  comer  of  Tenth  Street. 
Rev.  Dr.  Jamea  Waddell  Alexander  sncceeileil  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Duaue  Street  Church, 
which  subsequently  removed  to  Fifth  Avenue,  comer  of  Nineteenth  Street ;  and  in  1876 
again  removed  to  the  handsome  edifice,  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-fourth  Street,  of 
which  the  present  pastor  is  the  eloiinent  and  popular  divine.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall. 

'  The  oiTginal  session  of  this  chnrtli  consisted  of  John  Currie,  Andrew  GifTord,  David 
Clark,  John  Agnew,  and  James  Nelson. 

*  The  Elizabeth  Street  Church  was  dissolved  by  the  Presbytery  in  1813,  it  being  t« 
feeble  to  sustain  itself. 
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Cliurch,  Du  St.  Es- 
prit, ill  Pine  Street, 
was  ofjeii  for  wor- 
sliip  until  1834,  at 
which  time  the 
profierty  was  sold, 
mid  the  congrega- 
tion removed  to  an 
elegant  structure  of 
white  niarlile  in 
Fmriklin  Street,  cor- 
ner of  Chureh.  In 
Broome  Street,  cor- 
ner of  Chrystie,  St, 
Stephen's  Church 
was  built  in  1805. 
Upon  the  site  of  the 
old  clia|iel  of  Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant  in 
Second  Avenue,  cor- 
ner of  Eleventh 
Street,  —  beneath  which  was  the  Stuyvesant  vault  —  St,  Mark's  Church 
was  opened  for  worship  in  1799,  the  property  having  been  generously 
donated  to  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  by  the  great  grandson  of  the 
governor,  together  witli  some  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling  in  money 
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towards  the  erection  of  the  edifice,  liev.  Dr.  William  Harris  was  the 
rector  from  1801  to  1816,  although  elected  president  of  Columbia  College 
in  1811.  Grace  Church  was  founded  in  1805,  and  a  spacious  edifice  was 
soon  erected  in  Broadway,  near  Trinity  Church,  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
Lutheran  Church  which  was  burned  in  1776  ;  tlie  elegant  church  in  Broad- 
way, comer  of  Tenth  Street,  was  completed  by  this  oijjanization  in  184(5 ; 
the  first  rector  was  Rev.  Dr.  Natlianiel  Bowen.  Zion  Church  stood  in 
1810  in  Mott  Street,  corner  of  Cross ;  it  was  built  by  a  small  society  of 
Lutherans  in  1801,  and  was  afterwards  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  Rev.  Ralph  Williston  was  the  pastor  from  181 1 
to  1815,  when  the  building  was  burneti,  and  about  two  years  later  rebuilt. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Manhattanville  and  Washington  Heights  many 
families  desired  religious  privileges;  therefore,  in  1807,  St.  Michael's 
Church  was  founded,  and  a  small  frame  building  erected  at  Bloomingdale. 
Id  1810  St.  James's  Church  was  formed,  and  a  church  edifice  erected  about 
a  mile  east  of  St.  Michael's.  The  two  parishes  were  associated  under  the 
rectorship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis  until  1818,  when  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Biblical  Learning  in  the  new  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  established  in  New  York.  The  colored  Episcopalians 
held  a  service  by  themselves  in  a  school-room  in  William  Street  from 
1809  to  1812,  after  which  they  removed  to  a  room  in  Cliff  Street,  where 
they  worshipped  for  several  years;  in  1819  they  erected  St.  Philip's 
Church  in  Centre  Street,  between  Leonard  and  Antliony.  Calvary 
Church,  near  Corlaer's  Hook,  resulted  from  a  missionary  effort  in  1810 
of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  P.  Aydelott,  a  physician  who  had  received  orders, 
and  entered  with  great  enthusiasm  into  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  locality.  A  church  was  regularly  organized 
with  eleven  members  in  August  of  that  year,  but  it  afterwards  became 
extinct. 

The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  had  at  the  same  time  not  less  than  seven 
houses  of  worship.  It  was  the  oldest  organization  of  Christians  in  the 
city,  and  distinguished  for  the  high  character  of  its  well-trained  theologians 
and  devoted  ministers.  The  three  principal  churches.  Garden  Street, 
Middle  Church,  and  North  Church,  described  upon  former  pages,  consti- 
tuted a  collegiate  charge  —  a  plan  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  among 
all  the  early  chinches  of  New  York,  and  was  first  abandoned  by  the 
Presbyteiians  The  old  church  m  Garden  Street  was  taken  down  in 
1807,  and  a  new  edifice  erected  on  the  same  site  —  which  was  destroyed 
in  1835  by  fire,  and  its  successoi  lebuilt  on  Washington  Square.  In 
1813  a  petition  tiom  the  congregation  piocureil  a  separation  from  the 
collegiate  connettion  and  this  churtli  proceeded  to  form  a  Consistory  of^-,  . 
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its  own.  Its  pastor  for  a  series  of  years  was  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Mathews, 
The  Middle  Dutch  Church,  in  Nassau  Street,  was  occupied  for  divine 
service  until  1844  Meaiiwliile,  in  1807,  the  consistory  of  the  collegiate 
church  built  the  Northwest  Church,  in  Franklin  Street,  near  West  Broad- 
way ;  and  the  same  year  enlarged  the  little  wooden  church  in  Greenwich 
village,  which  had  been  erected  in  1782.  A  chui-ch  was  fonnded  at  Hai- 
lem  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  city ;  and  about  1806  Jacob  Harseii 
erected  at  Bloomingdale,  upon  his  own  land,  a  small  wooden  building  for 
public  worship,  which  was  formally  dedicated  by  Eev.  Dr.  Livingston  on 
the  last  Sabbath  in  June  of  that  year.  In  October  the  olficers  were  duly 
installed,  and  the  edifice  conveyed  to  the  organization  by  Mr.  Harsen. 
In  1808  the  Eev.  Alexander  Gunn  was  called  to  the  pastorate  ;  and  six 
years  later  a  substantial  structure  was  erected  by  the  congregation  iu 
Sixty-eighth  Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues. 

The  German  Reformed  Church,  built  in  Nassau  Street  before  the  Revo- 
lution through  the  efforts  of  Dominie  Kern,  was  sold  in  1804,  and  a  new 
edifice  erected  in  Forsyth  Street  A  controversy  arose  about  the  same 
time  concerning  the  church  property,  which  two  adverse  parties  within 
the  organization,  one  Calvinisfcie,  and  connected  with  the  collegiate  Re- 
formed Dutch,  and  the  other  Lutheran  and  standing  alone,  both  claimed ; 
at  length,  in  1834,  the  Lutheran  party  obtained  possession  of  the  edifice. 
Ten  years  later  the  decision  was  reversed,  and  the  Calvinistic  party  re- 
turned, while  the  Lutherans  retired  to  Columbia  Hall  in  Grand  Street. 
In  1846,  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Errors,  the  Lutherans  once  more 
took  possession  of  the  building.  Their  minister  was  connected  with  the 
Lutheran  Synod,  and  officiated  in  the  German  language. 

The  Lutherans  whose  church  was  burned  in  Broadway  in  1776  united 
after  the  war  with  another  congregation  of  Lutherans  who  had  in  1767 
erected  a  small  stone  edifice,  known  as  the  Swamp  Church,  in  "William 
Street,  comer  of  Frankfort,  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Christopher  Kunze 
was  the  stated  pastor  from  1784  until  hi.^  death  in  1807,  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Dr.  F.  G.  Geissenhainer.  Both  of  these  divines  preached 
in  the  German  language  only. 

The  Baptists  had  already  expanded  into  eight  distinct  church  organiza- 
tions. As  early  as  1770  a  difficulty  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  arose 
about  psalmody.  It  had  been  the  ust^e  of  the  church  to  have  the  lines 
parceled  out  as  sung,  but  an  innovation  was  desired  with  such  persistence 
that  fourteen  members  seceded  and  formed  the  Second  Baptist  Church. 
Their  first  pastor  was  Rev,  John  Dodge  of  Long  Island,  In  1791  a  division 
arose  in  the  Second  Church,  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  a  third 
churcJi,  and  the  erection  of  an  edifice  in  1795  in  Oliver  Street,  corner  of  ^-,  . 
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Henry,  which  was  enlai'ged  and  rebuilt  in  1800.  Tlie  Second,  afterwards 
called  the  Bethel  Church,  built  a  cLui-cli  edifice  of  wood  in  Broome 
Stieet,  near  the  Bowery,  in  1806.  The  MulheiTy  Street  Church  was 
formed  in  1809,  and  until  1838  was  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Maclay.  In  1809  the  Nortii  Beriali  Church  was  also  formed,  a  colony 
of  some  thirty  members  from  the  First  Baptist  Church  having  united  in 
a  new  church  enterprise,  and  erected  a  frame  building  in  Van  Dam  Street, 
between  Varick  and  Hudson.  It  was  known  as  the  North  Church  until 
after  the  War  of  1812,  The  structure  was  burned  in  1819,  and  its  suc- 
cessor rebuilt  in  McDougall  Street,  near  Van  Dam.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Scotch  Baptists  formed  a  church  in  1802,  styled  the  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Chureh,  and  in  1800  built  a  small  house  of  worship  in  Anthony  Street, 
near  West  Broadway.  In  1809  the  Abyssinian  Church  was  organized, 
consisting  of  a  colony  of  colored  people  from  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
and  bought  the  little  edifice  so  recently  completed  by  the  Scotch  Baptists 
in  Anthony  Street,  who  obtained  a  frame  building  in  York  Street  not 
quite  as  costly.  In  18D7  a  party  of  seventy-six  Welsh  Baptists,  all  com- 
municants, organized  into  a  church,  with  Rev.  John  Stephens  pastor, 
worshiping  in  a  small  house  in  Mott  Street. 

Two  Methodist  churches  were  ibrnied  in  1810,  the  Allen  Street  Church 
and  the  Bedford  Street  Church,  the  former  erecting  a  stone  edifice  in 
AUen  Street,  seventy  feet  by  fifty-five,  and  the  latter  a  frame  building  in 
Bedford  Street,  corner  of  Morton.  These,  with  the  four  churches  of  this 
denomination  before  mentioned,  and  one  African  Methodist — which  had 
a  small  brick  edifice,  erected  in  1800  in  Church  Sti-eet,  corner  of  Leonard 
—  comprise  the  seven  Methodist  churches  of  1812.  There  were,  also, 
one  Moravian  Church  ;  one  Universalist  Church,  located  in  Pearl  Street 
near  Chatham  ;  one  Congregational  Church,  built  in  Elizabeth  Street, 
between  Walker  Street  and  Hester,  in  1809 ;  two  Quaker  meeting- 
houses, one  in  Pearl  Street  near  Franklin  Square,  built  in  1775,  and  the 
other  in  Liberty  Street  iu  1802  — a  brick  building  sixty  by  forty  feet; 
one  Jewish  Synagogue,  in  Mill  Street ,  and  one  Eoman  Catholic  Church. 
While  the  English  laws  were  in  force  prior  to  the  close  of  the  Eevolu- 
tiou,  no  Catholic  clergyman  was  allowed  to  officiate  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  But  in  all  legislation  after  the  war  every  man  was  permitted  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  The  Eo- 
man Catholics  formed  a  congregation  in  1783,  and  commenced  worship  in 
a  small  building  in  Vauxhall  Garden,  on  the  margin  of  the  Hudson, 
until  St.  Peter's  Church  was  completed  in  Barclay  Street,  comer  of 
Church,  in  1786.  For  more  than  thirty  years  this  was  the  only  Cathohc 
church  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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Deep  and  strrnig  New  \oik  liatt  laiil  the  foiinJ.ition,  of  her  religions 
societ}  in  the  begiiiuint;  Thus  the  woiuler  is  tiut  that  herthuich  edi- 
fice? increased  iii  prupoition  to  the  lapid  spiead  ol  lier  Ijoundaries,  until 
the  number  leached  fifty-iiiiie  prior  to  the  seLOud  w.tr  with  Great  Biitian, 
many  of  which  were  spacious,  ele^-int,  and  costly,  hut  that  so  much  was 
done  m  thiy  direction  during  the  marked  period  of  pecuniary  distress 
from  1807  to  1812 

The  creation  and  regulation  ol  stieets  form  a  chapter  of  interest  and  im- 
portance 
toij  ot  the  I 
In  While! 
discussion  f 
teicoui'se 
ting  ever  J  \ 

loie<jhad'  *"  "^  Foo7of  clT'sireet  >nd  H«d.on  Rl»r  ^  "*^'"'S   "^^^ 

most  sen-  (h™iidn./a  ji|,^iiLi,k«u  i,  \l=i  iiLcrAij..r50iii  oug     con- 

sequences, new  roadwa}s  were  '^piiuging  into  existence,  and  by-paths 
and  alle)8  strikmg  new  levels  or  new  orbits,  and  giowmg  like  mush- 
rooms m  the  night  In  the  nudst  of  the  struggle  to  obtain  appro- 
piiations  from  the  government  for  defenses,  and  the  general  feeling  of 
insecurity  per\admg  New  York  City — the  shmmg  m.iik  lor  a  foieign 
foe  —  the  Idboi  of  grading  hills  and  elevating  valleys  went  forward  with 
as  much  apparent  spiiit  as  if  the  whole  ambition  of  the  community  was 
involved.  The  minutes  of  the  Common  Council  teem  with  reports  of 
cominissionei-s  and  surveyors,  and  with  resolutions  for  opening  and 
elongating  streets,  until  the  city  was  actually  blockaded  by  the  British. 

The  corporation  brain  encountered  no  puzzle  half  as  formidable  as  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  with  the  swamp  in  the  region  of  Canal  Street. 
Broadway  was  graded  below  the  stone  bridge,  and  for  some  distance 
above,  and  Spring  Street  was  marked  out,  and  houses  built  in  certain 
parts  of  it,  while  yet  nothing  but  a  small  sluggish  stream  of  water 
marked  the  site  of  the  broad  and  convenient  Canal  Street  of  to-day. 
The  Lispenai'd  Meadows  were  overflowed  with  water  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  in  winter  they  formed  a  skating  pond  for  thousands  of 
persons  who  delighte<i  in  the  amusement,  as  the  Collect,  or  Fresh  Water 
Pond  had  done  before  its  beauty  was  spoiled  by  the  filling  in  of  offal 
and  rubbish.  The  point  where  the  Canal  Street  rivulet  united  with 
the  Hudson  River  was  sketched  one  winter's  morning  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  by  Alexander  Anderson,  the  first  wood-engraver  in 
America,  and  the  scene  represented  is  in  such  striking  contrast  with 
that  of  the  same  locality  at  the  present  day  that  it  is  reproduced  for  the 
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entertainment  of  the  public.  Tlie  habitable  portion  of  the  city  had 
crept  up  the  Bowery  as  far  as  Bond  Street.  Various  schemes  had 
been  discussed  of  disposing  of  tlie  Collect,  aud  Canal  Street  had  been 
laid  out  upon  paper  by  competent  engineers  as  many  times  as  there 
were  montlis  in  the  calendar.  The  most  feasible  plan  for  some  years 
seemed  to  be  the  construction  of  a  canal  or  tunnel  on  a  level  one  foot 
below  low-water  mark,  passing  directly  through  the  pond,  from  the  East 
River 'to  the  Hudson,  which  should  drain  the  meadows  adjacent  as 
well,  "  carrying  off"  the  water  from  the  streets  that  descend  thereto." 
Before  funds  had  been  raised  for  its  execution,  the  idea  of  filling  the 
pond  with  the  cleanest  and  best  earth  which  could  be  obtained  was 
acted  upon ;  at  tlie  same  time  an  effort  was  made  to  dig  from  the  bot- 
tom a  sediment  soil  formed  from  decomposed  vegetable  matter  similar 
to  peat  or  turf,  extending  to  a  great  depth,  and  which  it  was  believed 
might  be  converted  into  fuel  and  thus  prove  remunerative.  Laborers 
were  employed  in  the  summer  of  1808  for  one  or  two  months,  but  for 
some  reason  the  work  was  discontinued,  and  the  old  process  of  "filling 
in  "  again  prevailed. 

During  the  same  season  a  great  clamor  arose  among  property  owners 
along  the  line  of  Canal  or  Duggan  Street  —  as  it  was  at  first  called  from 
Thomas  Duggan,  a  large  property-owner  iu  the  vicinity  —  which  had 
been  temporarily  laid  out  in  1806.  The  method  which  met  with  more 
general  approbation  than  any  other  had  been  laid  aside  for  less  prac- 
ticable suggestions,  and  then  reconsidered,  until  any  one  plan,  however 
imperfect,  if  only  permanent,  was  sought  as  a  special  boon.  It  was  rep- 
resented that  upwards  of  three  thousand  lots  fronting  on  the  proposed 
street  could  not  be  improved,  and  that  cellars,  wherever  they  existed, 
were  filled  with  water.  At  what  is  now  tlie  corner  of  Grand  Street  and 
Greene,  as  was  stated,  a  man  had  walked  into  deep  water  by  mistake 
in  the  night  and  been  drowned.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
when  the  Hudson  and  the  East  Rivers  were  swollen  with  the  spring  tides 
"  their  waters  ran  into  and  covered  the  swamps,  meeting  one  another." 

In  accordance  with  an  earnest  petition,  application  was  made  to  the 
Legislature,  and  an  act  passed  appointing  commissioners  to  decide  ujion 
the  method,  and  to  regulate  and  open  the  street  This  was  a  separate 
and  distinct  act  from  the  one  passed  April  3, 1807,  appointing  Gouverneur 
Morris,  Simeon  De  Witt,  and  John  Rutherford  "  commissioners  of  streets 
and  roads  in  the  city  of  New  York  "  ;  and  all  three  of  those  gentlemen 
declined  to  serve  on  the  new  commission,  their  duties  lying  chiefly  above 
Houston  Street.  Difficulties  of  a  scientific  character  intei-posed,  and  the 
year  1809  was  well  advanced  before  the  tangled  meadows  and  wild  gi'ass 
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began  to  disappear.  The  drainage  must  necessarily  embrace  a  consider- 
able  Gxteut  of  high  land  to  Uie  north,  where  the  permanent  grade  of 
the  streets  had  not  yet  been  estahlislied.  Thus  the  work  progressed 
slowly,  and  with  many  iiiteiTuptioiis-  It  resulted  finally  iu  a  street  one 
hundred  feet  wide  with  a  ditch  or  open  canal  in  its  center  bordered  with 
shade  trees,  upon  either  side  of  which  was  a  broiid  drive  lined  with  habi- 
tations —  and  which  was  very  naturally  called  Canal  Street, 

In  the  mean  time  the  Collect  received  the  ti>ps  of  all  the  eminences 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  obliterated  from  tiie  topography  of  the  city. 
East  of  its  site  were  several  unfinished  streets  for  niany  years.  The 
property  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jews'  burial-ground  was  not  con- 
sidered worth  anything  —  at  least  nobody  could  be  found  willing  to  buy 
it  at  any  price.  But  there  were  several  estates  lying  beyond,  which  sub- 
sequently became  extremely  valuable.  The  Banckers  owned  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Bancker— afterwards  Madison  —  Street, 
adjoining  the  Roosevelt  property,  from  which  Roosevelt  Street  received 
its  name.  And  tlie  Janeways  were  extensive  real-estate  proprietors  in 
the  same  neighborhood  at  one  period.  Colonel  Rutgers  was  immensely 
rich  in  lands,  and  one  of  the  most  liberal  men  of  his  time  in  the  matter 
of  donating  sites  for  public  buildings  and  streets. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  town  the  wealthy  corporation  of  Trinity  Church 
was  munificent  in  contributing  landed  property  to  the  authorities  for  streets 
—  as  it  was  required  from  year  to  year.  In  1808  it  ceded  to  the  city  the 
ground  for  Washington  Street,  from  Christopher  Street  to  the  Hudson 
River ;  also  that  for  Greenwich  Street  from  Spring  Street  north  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  chnrch  property,  for  Hudson  Street  from  North  Moore  Street 
to  Vestry  Street,  for  Varick  Street  from  North  Moore  Street  to  Vestry 
Street,  for  Beach  Street  from  Hudson  to  east  boundary  of  church  land, 
for  Laight  Street  from  Hudson  to  east  boundary  of  church  land,  for  Vestry 
Street  from  Greenwich  Street  to  east  boundary  of  chnrch  land,  for  Des- 
brosses  Street  from  Greenwich  Street  to  Hudson  River,  for  Le  Roy  Street 
from  Hudson  Street  to  Hudson  River,  for  Van  Dam,  Charlton,  King, 
Hamersley,  Clarkson,  Barrow,  and  Morton  Streets  as  far  as  the  church 
lands  extended  from  east  to  west,  and  for  two  alleys,  each  twenty-five  feet 
wide  —  one  in  the  rear  of  St.  -John's 'Church,  and  the  other  from  Beach 
Street  to  Laight  Street.  The  beautiful  park  itself,  in  front  of  St.  John's 
Church,  was  not  only  appropriated  from  the  Trinity  Church  domains  and 
made  the  pride  of  the  city,  but  embellished  at  the  expense  of  the  church 
corporation.  At  the  same  time  hardly  a  form  could  be  mentioned  in  which 
the  liberality  of  Trinity  Church  was  not  manifested  toward--  the  younger 
and  needy  Episcopal  churches  not  only  of  the  city  but  of  ever)-  de'ition 
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of  the  State.  Gifts  of  communion-plate,  oi^ns,  bells,  salaries,  and  lots, 
were  of  common  occurrence,  donations  readied  hundreds  of  aged  and 
infirm  clergymen  from  time  to  time,  institutions  of  leaniing  were  en- 
dowed, and  loans  were  granted  which  in  a  few  years  exceeded  a  million 
of  dollars. 

The  labors  of  Bishop  Moore  in  this  field  tenninated  through  a  severe 
illness  in  February,  1811,  from  which  he  never  recovered,  although  he 
survived  until  1816.  He  had  been  associated  in  the  duties  of  the  Trinity 
Church  pulpit  since  1774,  shortly  after  his  return  from  England,  where 
he  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London  In  tlie  Episcopal  palace  at 
Fnlham.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Provoosfc  in  1801  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  his  successor.  From  1801  to  1811  he  was  also  president 
of  Columbia  College,  but  the  terms  of  his  acceptance  of  the  office  relieved 
him  from  all  regular  instruction  and  the  details  of  college  discipline, 
confining  his  duties  to  presiding  at  the  public  examination  of  classes, 
the  weekly  declamations,  at  commencements,  and  other  public  occasions. 
His  style  of  conferring  degrees  was  very  charming.  He  was  a  slender 
man,  of  medium  stature,  and  a  bright,  attractive  countenance  ;  and  with- 
out the  least  semblance  of  affectation  or  any  attempt  to  appear  con- 
descending or  patronizing,  his  manners  were  the  perfection  of  grace, 
dignity,  and  gentleness,  reflecting  both  intelligence  of  mind  and  loveliness 
of  character.  "  His  voice,"  wrote  the  Eev.  Dr.  David  Moore,  "  though 
feeble  rather  than  powerful,  was  music  to  the  ear,  and  his  enunciation 
was  so  distinct  that  the  most  distant  hearer  was  in  no  danger  of  losing  a 
word."  He  was  always  ready  to  sympathize  with  those  in  difficulty  or 
trouble ;  and  the  truly  catholic  spirit  breathing  through  his  whole  con- 
duct radiated  an  influence  which  might  be  traced  in  thousands  of  praise- 
worthy deeds  that  seemed  to  emanate  fwrn  other  sources  than  himself. 
In  his  thirty-seven  years'  connection  with  Trinity  Church  he  celebrated 
no  less  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  marriages,  according  to  the 
parish  register,  and  baptized  over  three  thousand  persons.  He  retained 
the  office  of  Eector  and  Bishop  of  Kew  York  during  life  ;  but  Eev.  Dr. 
John  Henry  Hobart  was  consecrated  assistant  bishop  in  May,  1811,  and 
in  1816  became  Diocesan  of  New  York.  Kev.  Dr,  Abraham  Beach  was 
appointed  assistant  rector  to  Bishop  Moore.  He  was  then  over  seventy 
yeaxs  of  age,  and  had  been  leading  a  noiseless  course  of  usefulness  as  assist- 
ant minister  of  Trinity  parish  for  twenty-seven  years.^     He  retired,  how- 

■I  Bev.  Abraham  Bea^h,  D.  D.  (born  1740,  .iiwl  1728),  wns  the  son  of  Captain  Elnathan 
Beach,  of  ClieBhire,  Connect  [cat,  whose  acconil  wife,  the  mother  of  the  great  divine,  was  the 
sister  of  General  David  Wooslei',  who  fell  wliile  opposing  the  Britisli  at  the  burning  of  Danburj'. 
(See  page  160,  Vol.  II.)    Rev.  Dr.  Beach  married  Ann,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Evett  Van 
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evei',  fi'uin  the  pulpit  in  1813.  He  was  an  elegant  scholar,  and  "  one  of  the 
excellent  of  the  earth."  Elected  a  Kegent  of  the  University  of  New 
York  in  1784,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  educational  affairs,  and  was 
named  in  the  charter  of  Columbia  College  iu  1787  as  one  of  its  trustees; 
for  many  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  board.  During  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  busy  life  in  New  York  he  was  the  rector  of  Christ's  Church 
in  New  Brunswick. 

All  that  was  romantic  in  scenery  and  prepossessing  in  cultivated  grounds 
immediately  above  Canal  Street  was  quickly  doomed.  The  city  was  on 
the  march,  and  every  form  of  hill  and  dale  and  pleasant  valley  must  be 
sacrificed.  From  the  Bayard  mansion,  on  the  summit  of  the  high  point 
of  land  between  Grand  Street  and  Broome,  the  views  —  Just  before  the 
edifice  was  built  downward,  so  to  speak  —  embraced  a  curious  variety  of 
su^estive  scenes.  The  valley  of  Canal  Street  at  its  foot  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  busy  thoroughfare,  no  longer  presenting  a  pastoral  picture 
with  streams  of  water  flowing  through  it  into  both  rivers,  that  on  the 
east  finding  its  way  through  the  low  lands  along  the  line  of  Eoosevelt 
Street;  and  over  the  roofs  and  foli^e  of  the  new  street  the  City  Hos- 
pital could  be  seen,  and  then  tlie  city  itself  in  outline,  its  smoke  and 
spires  reaching  into  the  sky;  to  the  southwest  the  handsome  countiy- 
seat  of  Leonard  Lispenard  was  plainly  visible,  crowning  a  beautiful  emi- 
nence near  St.  John's  Church;  to  the  north  of  west  appeared,  above  the 
intervening  fields  and  glens,  the  green  woods  which  surrounded  Eich- 
mond  Hill;  to  the  north  and  northeast  a  half-dozen  villas,  including 
those  of  the  Stuyvesants,  met  the  eye  in  peculiar  fellowship  with  inter- 
mediate dwellings  of  every  description  scattered  along  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Bowery  road ;  while  in  the  distance  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers, 
the  magnificent  bay,  and  the  shores  and  heights  beyond,  completed  as  fair 
a  prospect  as  could  be  found  on  either  continent. 

The  enemy,  with  its  armor  of,  pickaxes,  stood  back  appalled  at  the 
strong,  firm,  bold  front  which  the  Bayard  Hill  presented.  It  seemed  in- 
vincible. But  the  assault  was  finally  made,  the  citadel  yielded,  and  the 
inhabitants  fled.  As  for  the  real-estate  owners,  they  were  solaced  by  the 
rise  of  property.     Fortunes  grew  while  dwellings,  stables,  flower-gardens. 

Winkle,  one  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers  on  tha  Raritan,  neur  New  Brnnswielt.  Their 
eldest  daughter  married  Rev.  Elijah  D.  Rattoone,  D.  D.  ;  another  daughter  was  tJifl  wife  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Lyell,  D.  D.,  rector  of  Christ's  Church,  New  York  ;  a  third  daughter  married 
Rev.  Ahiel  Carter,  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Savannah  ;  and  a  fourth  daughter 
married  Isaac  Lawrence  of  New  York,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  author  and  j  urist,  William 
Beach  Lawrence,  and  of  the  wife  of  James  A.  Hillhouse,  of  New  Haven.  —  Spragjte's  Annals 
of  Ihe  American  Pulpit  ;  T>r.  Serrian'x  History  of  Trinity  OhiiTch  ;  Diameay's  Earliest 
Churches  of  New  York  ;  Greenleafs  Miatory  of  the  OhuTches. 
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fruit-orchards,  grassy  lawns,  summer-houses,  lovers'  walks,  and  finely 
shaded  private  avenues  tumbled  promiscuously  into  the  mass  of  worth- 
less ruins  —  and  posterity  was  enriched.  The  humorous  etching  of  John 
P.  Emmet,  Professor  of  Chemistry  iu  the  Univeraity  of  Vityinia,  showing 
the  condition  of  Bayard's  house  during  the  jubilee  of  destruction,  which 
he  designates  as  "  corporation  improvements,"  will  be  regarded  with  a 
smile  of  credulity,  and  a  twinge  of  painful  reminiscence,  by  all  those  who 
have  witnessed  the  demolition  of  their  earthy  idols,  "  with  the  approha- 
^^__^^^^^^^^__^_^__^^__^^_^  tion  and  permission  of  the 
mayor,   aldermen,  and    com- 


monalty in 
common  coun- 
cil convened." 
The  sketch  was 
made  from  near 
the  corner  of 
White  Street 
and  Broadway, 
looking  toward 
Canal  Street, 
and,     however 


a  clever  illustration  of  the  confusion  of  affairs  consequent  upon  removing 
eminences  in  the  herculean  endeavor  to  perfect  the  site  of  a  great  city 
like  the  New  York  of  to-day. 

The  city  records  afford  picturesque  glimpses  of  the  details  of  the  labor. 
Streets  were  pushed  through  a  block  or  two  in  length  one  year  and 
allowed  to  rest  the  next.  Springs  and  rivulets  impeded  progress  and 
were  finally  choked  into  subordination  to  the  laws,  and  buried  without 
ceremony.  Litigations  arose  involving  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zens, and  qiiestioning  the  vast  extent  and  complexity  of  powers  assumed 
by  the  corporation.     The  investigation  of  land-titles  was  troublesome,  and 
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the  settlement  and  collection  of  assessments  upon  individual  property 
attended  with  an  incalculable  amount  of  hiuderanee  and  vexation. 

The  entrance-gate  to  the  Bayard  country-seat  was  on  the  Bowery  road, 
and  the  location  of  the  private  avenue  called  Bayard's  Lane  was  nearly 
on  the  line  of  Broome  Street,  until  torn  away  by  the  cartmen.  The  prop- 
erty bad  been  very  much  cut  up  by  military  works  during  the  Eevolu- 
tion.  From  it,  also,  in  anticipation  of  the  great  future  for  real  estate,  lots 
had  been  sold  fronting  on  Broadway,  and  some  few  buildings  erected, 
altliough  chiefly  of  an  inferior  class — so  long  as  t!ie  discordant  action  relat- 
ing to  the  digging  of  the  ditch  in  Canal  Street  continued.  Poplar-trees  were 
planted  in  1809  along  the  line  of  Broadway  between  Spring  Street  and 
Art  Street,  now  Astor  Place,  The  other  farm  of  Nicholas  Bayard,  known 
as  the  West  farm,  comprising  one  hundred  or  more  acres,  and  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Amity  Lane  and  the  Herring  farm,  on  the  east  by  Broadway, 
on  the  south  by  the  line  of  Prince  Street,  and  on  the  west  by  what  was  the 
Henry  and  Elias  Brevoort  farm  prior  to  1755,  extended  irregularly  south- 
west to  McDougall  Street.  Having  been  mortgaged,  and  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  trustees,  it  was  laid  out  into  lots  and  streets,  and  sold  in  parcels. 
Another  farm  belonging  to  one  of  the  Brevoort  family  extended  from 
Tenth  Street  to  Fourteenth,  and  from  the  Bowery  on  the  east  to  a  part  of 
the  old  estate  of  Sir  Peter  Warren  on  the  west. 

Tlie  property  of  this  English  nobleman  of  the  former  century,  Sir  Peter 
Witrren,  embraced  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  ninety-one 
of  which  rested  upon  the  line  of  Christopher  Street  on  the  south,  and  that 
of  Ganesvoort  Street  on  the  north,  bounded  by  the  old  Greenwich  road 
on  the  east.  Hi!  married  the  daughter  of  Stephen  De  Lancey  and  grand- 
diughter  of  Stephanua  Van  Cortlandt,  the  first  !ord  of  the  Van  Cortlandt 
manor,  wlio  had  great  possessions.  The  estate  became  vested  in  Rich- 
ard Amos,  John  Ireland,  and  Abijah  Hammond,  chiefly  under  Lord 
WiUoughliy,  who  married  Sir  Peter  Warren's  daughter.* 

The  coin  miss  ioners,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Simeon  De  Witt,  and  John 
Butherfoi-d,  in  their  task  of  laying  out  the  whole  island  of  Manhattan  to 
Kingsbridge  into  streets  and  avenues,  under  the  act  of  1807,  encountered 
the  most  novel  and  unexpected  difficulties.  Numerous  farmers  and 
mechanics  of  small  means  had  purchased  plots  of  land  in  various  places, 
laid  out  and  cultivated  gardens,  and  erected  comfortable  dwellings. 
When  they  discovered  that  tiie  city  was  about  to  run  streets  wherever 
it  pleased,  regardless  of  individual  proprietorship,  and  that  their  houses 

'  See  iliagram  in  the  Appendix  to  Afitrraif  Hoffman's  Treatise  upon  the  Estate  and  Rights 
"/  'lie  CorporiUimi.  of  the  Oily  of  Mill  rork,  Vol.  III.  For  sketch  of  Sir  Peter  Warran's 
tiiaiijiion  overlooking  the  Hujsoii,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  588. 
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and  lots  were  in  danger  of  being  invaded  and  cut  in  two,  or  swept  off  the 
face  of  the  earth  altogether,  they  esteemed  themselves  wronged  and  out- 
raged. At  the  approach  ol'  engineers,  with  their  measuring  instruments, 
maps,  and  chain -bearers,  dogs  were  brought  into  service,  and  whole  fami- 
^  lies  sometimes  united  in  driving  them 

out  of  their  lots,  as  if  they  were  com- 
mon vagrants,  Ou  one  occasion,  while 
drawing  the  line  of  an  avenue  directly 
through  the  kitchen  of  an  estimable 
-,_^old  woman,  who  had  sold  vegetables 
V-.for  a  living  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
they  were  pelted  with  cabbages  and 
^  iitichokes  until  they  were  compelled 
^  to  letreat  m  the  exact  reverse  of  good 
ordei  They  adopted  the  method  of 
jaiallel  stieets  across  the  island,  num- 
bormj,  towirds  the  north  from  Hous- 
ton Street,  at  which  point  their  special 
labors  began.  The  streets  were  inter- 
sected with  avenues  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  extending  to  the  extreme  north- 
ern limit  of  the  island,  twelve  of  which 
numbered  eastward  from  First  Avenue, 
the  remainder  to  the  east  being  desig- 

nated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 

yHf  J~~~~~  '^  ~~"'--~'"'-  A,  E,  C,  andD.  I u  their  report,  under 
/^^"'-•iOfSiA,.  '^"'---^     date  of  March  22,  1811,  the  commis- 

sioners explained  why  they  had  set 
apart  space  for  an  immense  reser- 
voir, believing  the  city  must  sooner  or 
later  be  supplied  with  water  from  the 
coimtry  above  the  Harlem  River ;  and 
they  half  apologized  for  having  pro- 
vided for  a  greater  population  thau 
was  collected  at  any  spot  this  side  of 
China,  while  they  did  not  presume 
"  the  grounds  north  of  Harlem  Flats 
Qi,g„„^  would  be  covered  with  houses  for  cen- 

.  [siBwiiiEcondBioTvof.j>trtofB™<i«yii.i9ifi.i  turlcs  to  come."  The  avenues  were 
arranged  to  extend  south  as  fiir  as  the  boundary  marked  out  by  the  statute 
with  the  exception  of  Fourth  Aveinie,  which  was  lost  in  Union  Square 
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at  Fifteenth  Street,  The  commissioners  were  perplexed  at  this  place. 
Tlie  ItcwpTy  road  curved  somewhat  in  passing  thi-ougli  the  present  site  of 
I'tiion  Square,  and  from  ahout  Sixteenth  Street  pursued  a  straight  course 
towards  B loom iugd ale.  Tlie  meeting  of  so  many  large  roads  at  one  point 
naturally  involved  considei'ahle  space  for  security  and  convenience.  Broad- 
way had  been  opened  in  an  undeviating  straight  line  from  tlie  Battery  to 
Tenth  Street,  from  which  point  a  slight  divergence  westward  was  per- 
ceptible ;  and  it  seemed  desirable  to  contiime  this  great  central  thorough- 
fai'G  along  the  line  of  the  Bloomingdale  road.  By  straightening  Fourth 
Avenue  into  the  Bowery  road,  a  narrow,  irregular,  shapeless  tract  of  land 
wa.s  left  open.  If  the  cross-streets  should  be  laid  through  it,  as  else- 
where, it  would  be  cut  into  morsels  and  rendered  valueless.  Owners  of 
property  in  the  vicinity  diiiered  widely  iu  their  wishes  and  opinions 
concerning  it.  While  attempting  to  regulate  Broadway  in  1806  it  waa 
found  necessary  to  call  in  assessors  to  settle  claims  for  damages.  Some 
time  nmst  elapse  before  any  of  the  contemplated  cross-streets  could  be 
opened,  in  any  event ;  thus  the  troublesome  subject  was  allowed  to  rest. 
In  1815  an  act  was  passed  appointing  Union  Place,  as  it  was  called, 
whicli  was  occasionally  used  as  a  Potters'  Field,  for  public  purposes. 
But  its  only  ornamentation  for  the  following  ten  years  was  a  miserable 
group  of  shanties.  It  was  as  late  aa  1832  before  the  city  corporation 
resolved  to  have  it  enlarged  and  regulated;  and  not  before  1845,  after 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  dollars  had  been  expended  upon  it, 
were  the  elegant  mansions  projected  which  in  the  course  of  events  re- 
ceived an  influx  of  fashionaViIe  residents,  rendering  this  charming  S(iuare 
for  more  than  a  decade  the  Court  end  of  the  city. 

The  farm  of  Henry  Spingler,  some  twenty-two  acres,  extended  along 
the  west  side  of  the  Bowery  road  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  Sixteenth. 
He  had  purchased  it  in  1788  from  the  executors  of  John  Smith  for  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling,  it  having  been  originally  a  part  of  the 
lai^  estate  of  Elias  Hrevoort,  purchased  by  Smith  twenty-six  years  be- 
fore. The  Brevoorts  divided  »ip  and  sold  other  portions  of  their  landed 
property  both  above  and  below,  and  a  succession  of  suburban  residences 
were  established  in  the  vicinity  —  many  of  whicli.  however,  were  removed 
in  consequence  of  the  line  of  Fourth  Avenue  cutting  di^onally  through 
them.  The  mansion  of  Henry  Brevoort  fronted  the  Boweiy  road,  and, 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  commissioners.  Eleventh  Street  would  occupy 
the  same  site.  He  resisted  the  opening  of  the  street  with  such  determina- 
tion and  effect  that  although  oitlinances  were  passed  in  1836  and  in  1849, 
they  were  rescinded.  To  this  day  the  block  remains  undisturbed,  Eleventh 
Sti-eet  having  no  passage-way  between  Broadway  and  Fourth  Avenue. 
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The  homestead  property  of  Henry  Brevoort  extended  kick  I'nmi  his  liouse 
to  a  point  between  P'il'th  and  Sixth  Avenues. 

Adjoining  the  Brevooi-t  f'anii  \va,s  the  notable  estate  of  Andrew  Elhott, 
son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  Lord  Oluef  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland,  who  was 
receiver-general  of  tlie  province  of  New  York  under  the  Crown.  This 
also  fronted  the  Bowery  road,  and  tlie  handsome  mansion  he  erected 
before  the  Revolution  stood  back  so  far  that  Broadway,  when  cut  through, 
clipped  its  rear  porch.  It  was  the  property  and  residence  of  Baron  I'oel- 
nitz  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
who  sold  it  in  1790  to  Kohert  Eichanl  Kandall.  The  latter  resided  ijere 
until  his  death.  By  his  will,  made  in  ISOl,  he  established  one  of  tlie  most 
rnnnificent  charities  in  the  country  for  the  support  of  aged,  infirm,  and  worn- 
out  seamen,  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  this  estate  ;  he  directed  the  election  of 
an  edifice  to  be  called  the  "  Sailore'  Snug  Harbor,"  by  which  name  the 
property  was  known  for  many  years.  The  buildings,  for  good  and  siifR- 
cient  reasons,  were  erected  on  the  north  shore  of  Staten  Island  in  1833. 

The  junction  of  tlie  Blooniingdale  road  with  the  Old  Boston  Road,  at 
what  is  now  Madison  S([uare,  left  another  piece  of  corporation  laud  in  a 
deformed  and  unsightly  condition.  It  had  been  used  in  early  times  as  a 
Potters'  Field,  but  in  180C  the  city  ceded  it  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment for  the  erection  of  an  arsenal,  and  it  was  thus  occupied  until  1823, 
when  an  institution  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  at  lei^h  hereafter 
was  founded  upon  its  site. 

Notwithstanding  the  election  combinations  and  conflicts  of  tlie  period, 
comparatively  few  changes  occurred  from  year  to  yeai'  among  the  alder- 
men of  the  city.  Men  of  ability  and  position  were  required  lor  the 
management  of  municipal  affairs,  those  who  commanded  tlie  resjiect  and 
confidence  of  the  community  at  laige.  Each  alderman  looketl  after  the 
interests  of  his  ward,  and  gave  pei'sonal  attention  to  the  enl'orceriieiit  ol'  the 
laws  within  its  limits.  Indeed,  an  alderman  was  then  really  and  truly  a 
guardian  of  the  city.  And  no  graver  responsibility  ever  devolvet!  upon 
a  corporate  body  of  citizens  than  that  of  providing  for  the  prosfierous 
future  of  New  York  while  yet  its  site  was  largely  but  a  picturesque  and 
diversified  landscape.  During  the  early  years  of  the  century  such  names 
appear  on  the  lists  of  "  City  Fathers  "  as  Robert  Lenox,  Mangle  Min- 
thoriie,  Jacob  Le  Roy,  Stephen  Ludlow,  Henry  Brevoort,  Geot^e  Janeway, 
Wynant  Van  Zandt,  Robert  Bogaiilus,  Samuel  Torbet,  Jacob  Mott, 
Samuel  Kip,  John  Slidell,  Benjamin  Haight,  Jasper  Ward,  Joseph  Wat- 
kins,  John  Hopper,  and  Simon  Van  Antwerp.  Many  of  the  aldermen 
served  from  six  to  a  dozen  years  in  succession ;  as,  for  instance,  Peter 
Mesierfrom  1807  to  1818;  Augustus  H.  Lawrence  from  1809  to  1816; 
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Elislia  W.  King  from  1810  to  1815,  iiud  iigdii  from  1818  to  1824; 
Hamud  Jonea  from  1809  to  1817 ;  Reuheu  Miiiisou  trom  1813  to  1823  ; 
and  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish  from  1806  to  1817, 

The  death  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Broome  in  1810  necessitated  the 
choice  of  a  successor,  and  De  Witt  Clinton  consented  to  accept  the  nomi- 
nation. This  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  had  not  supposed  he 
was  willing  to  admit  himself  to  he  of  less  political  consequence  than 
Tompkins,  the  governor;  and  Clinton  was,  moreover,  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  deriving  emoluments  equal  to  fouiteen  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
A  section  of  the  Eepublican  party,  called  "  the  Martling  Men,"  afterwards 
the  "  Tammany  party,"  from  their  place  of  rendezvous  in  "  Martling's 
Long  Room."  Tammany  Hall,  opposite  City  Hall  Park,  met  immediately 
upon  hearing  of  De  Witt  01  nton  s  omination,  determined  upon  his 
defeat,  and,  after  ()assing  resol  t  ns  v  tb  a  preanihle  to  the  effect  that 
they  believed  Mr.  Clinton  vas  her  sh  ^  interests  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  general  interests  of  tl  e  R  p  blicm  party,  and  bent  "upon  estab- 
lishing in  his  person  a  perm  o  in  ly  aristocracy,"  they  nominated 
Colonel  Marinus  Willett  for  heutenant-governor,  and  appointed  Dr. 
Mitchill,  Matthew  L.  Davis  John  Fei^  son,  Teunis  Wortman,  and  others, 
a  committee  to  promote  his  elect  on  Mangle  Minthorne,  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  governor,  presided  at  this  meeting.  The  Federalists  nominated 
and  supported  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish  as  their  candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor. 

The  election  occurred  in  April ;  and  such  was  the  disposition  of  Clin- 
ton's opponents  in  the  city,  and  the  popularity  of  Colonel  Fish, 
that  while  Clinton  received  but  five  liundred  and  ninety  votes, 
and  Willett  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  Fish  actually  received  two 
thousand  and  forty -four.  But  despite  the  vigorous  efforts  of  many  gentle- 
men of  great  influence  and  weight  of  character  to  dctaeh  from  Clinton 
the  support  of  liis  party,  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
Republicans  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  general  confidence  his 
talents  and  integrity  had  hitherto  inspired,  prevented  any  serious  results, 
and  he  was  elected.  He  filled  the  position  of  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  York  until  1813,  during  which  time  he  was  the  peace  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  receiving  eighty -nine  electoral  votes 
in  opposition  to  Madison. 

Colonel  Nicholas  Fish  was  the  Revolutionary  officer  who  has  been 
frequently  mentioned  heretofore ;  he  was  in  the  confidence  of  Washington, 
and  regarded  as  an  excellent  disciplinarian.  In  1797  he  became  president 
of  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  was  a  New-Yorker  by 
birth,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession ;  also  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
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several  of  the  early  religious  literary  and  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
city.  He  was  at  this  time  about  fifty-three  years  of  age,  a  representative 
citizen,  of  elegant  scholarship,  refinement,  and  good  breeding.  His  wife 
was  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant,  the  great-great-granddaughter  of  Governor 
Stuyvesant,  and  a  descendant  through  her  mother,  Margaret  Livingston, 
of  the  first  lord  of  Livingston  manor.  Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant,  after- 
wards president  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  Nicholas  William  Stuy- 
vesant were  her  brothers ;  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Winthrop  and  Mrs.  Dirck 

Teu  Broeck  were 
her  sisters.  The 
lawyer  and  states- 
man, Hon.  Hamil- 
ton Fish,  who  was 
governor  of  New 
York  in  1850.  and 
Secretary  of  State 
during  the  eight 
years'  administra- 
tion of  President 
Grant,  was  the  son 
of  Colonel  Nicho- 
las aud  Elizabeth 
ytuyvL'sant  Fish, 
Imiii  ill  New  York 
(_'il\  lu  1809. 
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vicinity.  He  must  hold  on,  ox  fall  and  perish.  If  he  should  succeed  in 
reaching  the  part  of  the  steeple  that  was  blazing,  what  could  he  do  ? 
How,  unaided,  extinguish  the  fire  ?  Neither  hose  nor  bucket  could  be 
sent  to  his  assistance.  The  crisis  came  swiftly,  and  a  prolonged  shout 
rent  the  air  as  the  brave  man,  firmly  grasping  the  lightning-rod  with  one 
hand,  caught  his  hat  from  his  head  in  the  other  and  with  it  literally  beat 
out  the  flames  witli  strong,  quiuk,  nervous,  inceasaut  blows.  When  his 
work  was  accomplished  he  slowly  and  safely  descended  to  the  ground, 
and  quickly  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  A  reward  was  offered  for  the 
hero  who  performed  the  noble,  daring,  and  generous  act,  but  he  never 
came  forward  to  claim  it.  The  cupola  of  the  old  jail,  which  stood  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  Hall  of  Eecords,  also  took  fire,  but  the  building 
was  saved  through  the  exertions  of  one  of  the  prisoners. 

lu  the  midst  of  the  desolation  caused  by  tlie  burning  of  so  much  prop- 
erty, public  attention  was  divided  between  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners concerning  the  internal  navigation  of  New  York  and 
the  aggressions  of  Great  Britain.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  who 
first  conceived  the  prodigious  idea  of  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Nor  would  the  original  thought,  if  tiaced  to  its  native 
brain,  reflect  special  credit  upon  the  individual  proprietor,  unless  he  did 
something  towards  the  execution  of  the  project.  Many  intelligent  and 
scientific  New  York  men  liad  oppoi-tunities  for  acquiring  all  the  knowl- 
edge connected  with  the  matter,  and  the  notion  was  undoubtedly  com- 
mon to  hundreds  at  the  same  time.  The  embai^  and  consequent 
prostration  of  commerce,  together  with  the  substitution  of  non-inter- 
course, and  the  general  belief  that  the  country  was  rapidly  drifting  into 
another  war  witli  its  ancient  enemy,  created  an  intense  desire  for  the  open- 
ing of  a  direct  route  of  communication  between  the  tide-waters  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  western  lakes. 

Experiments  bad  been  tried  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Mohawk 
with  small  canals  and  lockage  some  time  before  the  close  of  tlie  last 
century.  Christopher  Colles  was  several  times  before  the  Legislature 
with  enterprises  for  the  public  good,  all  of  which  were  thouglit  too  mighty 
for  the  public  resources  ;  ^  he  received  some  encouragement,  however,  in 
relation  to  connecting  the  Mohawk  with  Lake  Ontario.     Geueral  Philip 

1  Christopher  CoUeH,  the  philoaophflr,  washtim  in  Ireland  in  1738,  and  died  in  New  York  in 
1821.  Ho  was  left  an  oriiliaii  at  »ii  early  age,  atiii  was  eiincated  hy  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  upon 
whose  death  in  1785  he  left  Ireland  for  America.  In  1773  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  in 
New  York  upon  inland  lock  navigation,  and  in  1774  he  pro]>osed  to  Ijuild  a.  reservoir  for  New 
York  City.  Hb  aurveyed  the  country  of  the  Mohawk  prior  to  1785,  and  jiublished  a  book  on 
roads  through  New  York  ;  he  also  subsequently  publishi'd  a  paniphkt  on  inland  narigalile 
13.      He  was  one  of  the  eniinmitiy  useful  men  of  his  day  and  generation. 
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Schuyler  was  one  of  the  most  etticieut  proiiiotei-s  of  the  important  meas- 
ure, which  developed  finally  into  the  great  canal  system  of  New  York,^ 
He  studied  out  a  plan  of  locks  to  overcome  the  descent  in  the  Mohawk  at 
Little  Falla,  and  as  the  success  of  the  project  would  depend  largely  upon 
the  favor  with  which  it  was  received  by  the  Dutch  settlera,  he  visited  the 
region  and,  calling  a  meeting  at  a  country  tavern,  unfolded  his  views. 
His  audience  listened  attentively.  The  astute  Dutchmen  perceived  the 
advantages,  and  were  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  tlie  Mohawk's  bearing 
the  commerce  of  the  State  past  their  own  dooi-s,  hut  they  did  not  under- 
stand how  the  boats  couhl  ascend  the  Little  Falls.  The  general  explained 
the  principle  of  locks  in  vain.  They  shook  their  heads  and  shrugged 
their  shoulders.  They  liked  the  general,  and  would  hike  liis  word  for 
almost  anything,  but  they  could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  water  would 
run  up  hill.  The  unsatisfactory  meeting  was  finally  adjoumeil,  the  Dutch- 
men going  to  their  beds,  and  the  general  retiring  to  worry  over  his  failure. 
All  at  once  he  arose,  and  lighting  his  caudle,  took  a  knife  and  a  few 
shingles  and  went  into  the  yard,  where  he  dug  a  miniature  canal  of  two 
different  levels  and  connected  them  by  a  lock  of  shingles.  Then  provid- 
ing himself  with  a  pail  of  water  he  summoned  the  Dutchmen  from  their 
beds,  and  pouring  the  water  into  the  ditch,  locked  a  chip  through  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  level.  "  Veil !  veil '.  General ! "  the  Dutchmen 
cried,  "  now  ve  understands,  and  ve  all  goes  mit  you  and  the  canal ! " 

The  works  at  Little  Falls —  a  canal  about  two  and  three  fourths  miles 
in  length,  with  five  locks  —  were  completed  in  1796.  Governor  George 
Clinton  had  recommended  to  the  Legislature  in  1791  the  policy  of  "  tak- 
ing measures  to  facilitate  the  means  of  communication  with  the  frontier 
settlements  " ;  and  during  the  same  session  an  act  was  passed  by  which 
commissioners  were  directed  to  survey  the  section  between  the  Hudson 
River  and  Wood  Creek,  and  to  report  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of 
making  canals  between  the  two  points.  During  the  same  year  ElJianah 
Watson  journeyed  through  the  State  and  published  essays  which  influ- 
enced public  opinion  greatly  in  favor  of  canals.  In  1792  an  inland  navi- 
gation company  was  incorporated,  the  act  being  draughted  by  Genei'al 
Schuyler,  who  was  chosen  its  first  president.  Thomas  Eddy,  the  philan- 
thropist, Jeremiah  Van  Eensselaer,  Barent  Bleecker,  Elkanah  Watson, 
and  Robert  Bowne  were  among  its  most  active  and  impoitant  members. 
So  herculean  a  task  did  it  appear  to  build  a  canal  of  a  few  miles  in 
length,  that  the  company  was  allowed  fifteen  years  to  accomplish  ita 
objects.     But,  succeeding  in  the  enterprise  at  Little  Falls,  it  soon  con- 

'  tfemoir  by  Cadwftllfuier  D.  Colden  ;  BandalVs  Hilary  of  Nevi  York  Stale;  Eaitvuin'i 
Hittoryo/New  York:  Letter /ram  Oentral  John  Cochrane  to  the  author. 
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structed  a  canal  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  iu  leiigth  at  tlie  German  Flats, 
and  completed  a  canal  connecting  the  Moliawk  with  Wood  Creek  in  1797 
—  in  all  less  than  seven  miles.  Some  yeare  afterwards  its  improvements 
had  so  far  progi-essed  that  a  boat  might  pass  from  Schenectady  into  the 
Oneida  Lake ;  but  tlie  great  expenditure  necessitated  heavy  tolls,  and 
these  canals  were  little  used.  Land  carnage  and  the  natural  rivers  were 
generally  preferred. 

Prior  to  1800  no  definite  idea  of  a  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson 
appears  to  liave  existed.  The  company  above  mentioned  only  aimed  to 
improve  the  natui-al  water-courses.  In  the  summer  of  1800  CJouverneur 
Morris  visited  some  property  of  his  own  and  some  that  had  been  confided 
to  his  care  by  others  in  the  uorthei'n  parts  of  the  State,  and  extended 
his  journey  to  Moutrea!,  tlience  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario, 
and  by  laml  to  Lake  Eric.  He  wrote  to  John  Parish  in  Jaimary,  1801 : 
"  hundreds  of  large  ships  will,  at  no  distant  period,  bound  on  the  billows 
of  these  inland  seas.  The  proudest  empire  in  Europe  is  but  a  hawble 
compared  to  what  America  will  be,  must  be,  in  the  course  of  two  cen- 
turies ;  perhaps  of  one !  One  tenth  of  the  expense  borne  by  Britain 
in  the  last  campaign  would  enable  ships  to  sail  from  London  through 
the  Hudson  Eiver  into  Lake  Erie.  As  yet,  my  friend,  we  only  crawl 
along  the  outer  shell  of  our  country."  To  Henry  Lee  he  wrote  before 
the  end  of  the  same  month  upon  the  subject  of  making  "  a  conquest 
of  the  finest  country  on  the  earth"  through  commodious  internal  naviga- 
tion, similar  in  character  but  on  a  much  more  extended  plan  than  that 
which  he  said  had  been  "  feebly  and  faintly  attempted  by  a  private  com- 
pany between  the  Mohawk  and  Lake  Ontario." 

The  remarkable  topogi'aphy  of  New  York  became  a  favorite  topic  of 
convei-sation,  and  the  practicability  of  the  cmal  a  fixed  fact  in  the  minds 
of  many  influential  citizens  as  the  yeirs  lolled  on  Gouverneur  Morris, 
Jesse  Hawley,  and  James  Geddes  ol  Onondaga  wrote  frequently  upon  the 
subject  for  the  piess.  Fn  1810  James  Geddes  reported  to  the  surveyor- 
general,  Simeon  De  Witt,  the  result  of  a  survey  made  by  himself,  which 
was  communicated  to  the  Legislature.  Jonas  Piatt  at  once  proposed  a 
resolution,  which  was  promptly  supported  by  De  Witt  Clinton  and  unani- 
mously adopted,  appointing  Gouverneur  Morris,  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer, William  North,  Thomas  Eddy,  and  Peter  B.  Porter,  commissioners 
"to  explore  the  whole  raute  for  inland  navigation,  from  the  Hudson 
Kiver  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  to  Lake  Erie."  This  was  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

Their  report,  drawn  up  by  Morris,  who  acted  as  president  of  the  board, 
and  signed  by  each  of  the  commissioners,  was  published  in  the  spring  of 
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1811.  De  Witt  Clinton  immediately  introduced  a  bill  into  the  LegisW 
ture,  which  passed  into  a  law  April  8, 1811,  iuvesting  the  commission- 
ers with  "  power  to  manage  all  mattevs  relating  to  the  navigation  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  Lakes."  This  law,  the  first  passed  on  the  subject  of 
the  great  canals,  added  Chancellor  Li\'ingston  and  Robert  Fulton  to  the 
board  of  commissioners.  It  waa  autliorized  to  apply  to  other  States  and 
to  Congress  for  co-operation  and  aid ;  to  ascertain  if  loans  could  be  pro- 
cured to  the  extent  of  five  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  to  treat  with  the  Inland 
Lock  Navigation  Companies  for  a  surrender  of  their  rights  and  interests. 
The  Legislature  was  induced  to  give  the  commissioners  power  to  ap- 
ply to  Congress,  because  reliance  was  placed  on  the  seeming  promise 
of  President  Jefi^erson  in  his  message  of  1807,  and  on  the  report  of 
Secretary  Gallatin,  who,  although  not  having  mentioned  the  Erie  Canal, 
was  supposed  to  be  warmly  in  favor  of  enterprises  of  this  nature;  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris  and  De  Witt  Clinton  proceeded  to  Washington  in  order 
to  promote  by  their  presence  the  success  of  the  application  to  the  gen- 
eral government.  But  while  the  project  was  thought  no  less  interestmg 
to  the  nation  than  to  the  State  in  which  it  was  to  be  e\e;,uted,  it  met 
with  little  favor.  It  was  not  absolutely  rejected.  But  the  answer 
received  was,  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  New  York  that  was  not 
done  for  the  other  States ;  thus  the  matter  was  left  for  future  action. 
Evidently  Congress  had  the  power  to  afford  assistance,  if  it  was  its 
pleasure  to  do  so;  and  the  disappointment  was  severe  when,  in  1817, 
President  Madison  conceived  that  "  the  Constitution  would  not  permit 
an  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  national  funds  or  means  to  these 
purposes." 

This  disappointment  was  the  greater  since  no  objection  was  made  by 
the  President  to  acts  of  Congress  appropriating  very  large  sums  for  roads 
in  Maryland,  Vii^nia,  Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere.  It  was  not  well 
undei'stood  how  the  Constitution  could  allow  an  appropriation  for  roads 
and  not  permit  a  water  highway. 

New  York  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  in  the  end  to  complete  her 
canals  without  any  extraneous  aid.  The  other  States  sent  their  best 
wishes  — not  one  of  them  a  dollar.  "Happily  for  us,"  wrote  Colden, 
"the  objection  of  the  executive  prevailed  so  long  as  the  State  of  New 
York  needed  the  aid  of  the  general  government ;  and,  most  happily  for 
every  other  State  in  the  Union,  these  scruples  have  since  entirely  sub- 
sided, and  we  are  gratified  that  in  similar  enterprises  they  will  not  only 
be  aided  by  funds  from  the  National  Treasury,  but  will  have  the  assist- 
ance of  the  distinguished  foreigners  and  natives  who  are  employed  in  the 
engineering  departments  of  the  general  government." 
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When  the  Erie  Canal  was  completed,  as  Golden  said,  "  without  the 
interference  of  Congress,"  a  polite  petition  from  New  York  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  enjoying  it  in  the  same  manner  was  not  out  of  place.  Con- 
gress was  requested  "  not  to  sanction  any  such  pretension  as  of  late 
made  by  some  of  its  revenue  officers,  that  our  canal-boat«,  traversing  our 
hills  and  valleys  in  an  artificial  channel  made  by  ourselves,  entirely 
within  our  own  territory,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sea,  and  six  or  seven 
hundred  feet  above  its  level,  were  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
United  States  —  and  that  they  must,  therefore,  take  custom-house 
licenses,  and  pay  a  tax  to  the  general  government," 

But  from  the  time  of  these  movements  in  1811  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  little  appears  to  have  been  done 
towards  carrying  into  effect  the  scheme  which  the  new  law  made  practi- 
cable. The  State  was  obliged  to  employ  its  funds  on  otijects  properly 
belonging  to  the  general  government;  and  the  commissioners  met  with 
great  opposition  from  those  who  would  not  believe  that  the  hand  of  man 
could  effect  such  a  stupendous  work. 

Dr.  Hugh  Williamson  published  a  .series  of  newspaper  articles  on 
canal  navigation,  and  an  essay  entitled  Observations  on  NavigaUe  Canals  ; 
also,  Observations  on  the  Means  of  preserving  ike  Commerce  of  New  York. 
His  writings  were  argumentative,  possessing  an  element  of  power  that 
converted  multitudes.  He  was  an  enthusiast,  and  proved  a  most  able 
and  eflective  advocate  of  the  canal  policy.  .Being  a  resident  of  the  city, 
he  was  in  intimate  association  with  the  magnates  of  the  period ;  he  was 
also  connected  with  many  of  the  medical,  literary,  and  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions of  New  York,  contributing  generously  to  her  material  interests. 
His  biography  was  subsequently  written  by  Dr.  Hosack,  and  his  portrait 
was  painted  by  Trumbull. 

In  all  prominent  movements  connected  with  the  arts,  the  drama,  liter- 
ature, medicine,  city  improvements,  or  State  affairs  Dr.  Hosack  bore  a 
conspicuous  part.  For  thirty  or  more  years  he  was  a  leading  practitioner 
in  the  city,  and  distinguished  beyond  all  rivals  in  the  art  of  healing.  He 
is  universally  acknowledged,  also,  to  have  been  the  most  eloquent  and 
impressive  teacher  of  scientific  medicine  and  clinical  practice  this  country 
had  as  yet  produced.  His  manner  was  pleasing,  and  his  descriptive 
powers  and  his  diagnosis  were  the  admiration  of  all.  His  efficiency  in  rear- 
ing the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  a  state  of  high  consideration 
won  for  him  the  respect  of  the  whole  Eepublic;  and  his  early  efforts  to 
establish  a  medical  library  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  his  co-operation 
with  the  numerous  charities  which  glorify  the  metropolis,  his  primary 
fonnation  of  a  mineralogical   cabinet,  his  copious   writings  on  fevers, 
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quarantines,  and  foreign  pestilence,  his  biographical  essays,  prepared  in 
a  style  of  great  elegance,  and  his  adventurous  outlay  in  establishing  the 
Botanical  Garden  evinced  the  lofty  aspirations  which  marked  his  whole 
career  as  a  citizen.  It  was  it  frequent  remarl;  in  New  York  during  his 
lifetime  ttmt  Clinton,  Hosack,  and  Hobart  were  the  tripod  upon  which 
the  city  stood.     Through  his  fondness  for  society  he  exercised  a  strong 


personal  inHoence.  He  gave  Saturday  evening  parties,  and,  surrounded 
by  his  large  and  costly  library  and  his  works  of  art,  there  never  was  a 
more  genial  and  captivating  host.  Great  divines,  jurists,  statesmen,  phi- 
losophers, philanthropists,  physicians,  merchants,  scholars,  authors,  artists, 
editors,  educated  men  in  any  specialty,  and  distinguished  foreigners,  were 
summoned   to   his  entertainments,  and  cliamied  witli  his  liberal  hospi;^ 
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tality.  Indeed,  his  house  was  the  resort  of  the  learned  and  enlightened 
from  every  part  of  the  world.  No  European  traveler  rested  satisfied 
without  a  personal  interview  with  Dr.  Hosack,  who  received  many  a 
deserved  compliment  in  the  foreign  journals  and  books  of  travels ;  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weimer  mentions  in  liis  diary  the  social  prominence  of 
the  Hosack  Saturday  evenings. 

Thoinas  Sully,  who  was  keenly  alive  to  the  refined  phases  of  life,  was 
anxious  to  paint  Dr.  Hosack 's  portrait.  He  came  to  New  York  after 
having  passed  through  a  severe  oideal  of  privation  and  discouragement, 
and  was  introduced  to  some  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  city  by 
Eobert  Fulton.  He  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Dr.  Ho.'iack,  who  promptly 
consented  to  sit  for  his  picture.  Sully  had  an  extremely  dexterous  method 
of  crystallizing  better  moments,  of  fixing  happy  attitudes,  and  of  seizing 
upon  felicitous  combinations.  Tlius  we  find  tlie  celebrated  Botanical 
Garden  founded  by  Dr.  Hosack  deftly  introduced  into  the  background 
of  his  portrait,  with  some  of  the  volumes  he  had  produced  resting  care- 
lessly upon  the  table  by  his  side.  The  value  of  the  picture  is  greatly 
enhanced  through  this  illustration  of  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  the  gifted 
artist.  The  handsome,  finely  moulded  features  of  Dr.  Hosacli,  as  revealed 
upon  the  canvas,  express  singular  sweetness  of  character,  and  his  grace- 
ful costume  and  air  of  high  breeding  are  most  effectively  represented. 
Sully  did  not  at  any  time  reside  permanently  in  New  York,  but  he  was 
employed  on  various  occasions  to  delineate  celebrated  people,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  painting  tlie  portrait  of  Commodore  Decatur  for  the  city.  He 
thus  became  well  known,  and  a  universal  favorite.  He  was  unassuming, 
amiable,  and  intelligent,  with  a  quick  eye  for  whatever  of  gi'ace  was  dis- 
cernible in  tlie  whole  range  of  literature  and  art  His  association  with 
Bucb  men  as  Mayor  Clinton,  Dr.  Mitchill,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  who 
aided  materially  in  giving  immortality  to  Irish  genius  and  private  worth, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  Dr. 
Macneveu,  who  in  addition  to  his  prominence  as  a  physician  and  a'sur- 
geon  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  writer,  and  Dr.  Hosack,  favored  bis 
ambitious  temlencies.  No  American  artist  ever  enjoyed  more  permanent 
social  esteem  and  sympathy.  His  portraits  are  widely  scattered,  and  may 
be  found  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  Ids  life  in  Philadelphia., 

Governor  Tompkins,  in  his  speech  to  the  Legislature  at  the  opening  of 
the  session   in   1812,  took  occasion   to   protest   in   strong  terms 
against  the  increase  of  a  paper  currency  through  the  growing  ten- 
dency to  the  multiplication  of  banks  of  issue.     But  he  made  no  mention 
whatever  of  internal  improvements.     On  the  14th  of  FebruM-y  commis- 
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sioners  for  the  oi^nization  of  a  common-school  system  for  the  State  of 
New  York  made  an  elaborate  and  able  report,  accompanied  by  a  bill  for 
that  purpose,  which  subsequently  became  a  law. 

Early  in  the  session  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
America  in  the  city  of  New  ¥ork,  with  a  capital  of  six  millions  of  dollars ; 
four  hundred  thousand  of  which  was  to  be  paid  over  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common-school  fund,  one  hundred  thousand  to  the  literature  fund  for  the 
support  of  colleges  and  academies,  one  hundred  thousand  to  the  State 
treasury  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years,  provided  no  other  bank 
should  during  that  period  receive  a  charter,  one  million  to  be  loaned  to 
the  State  for  the  construction  of  canals,  and  another  million  to  fanners 
and  others  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  throughout 
the  State. 

Governor  Tompkins  was  vehemently  opposed  to  this  project.  The 
winding  up  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  failure  to  procure 
a  charter  in  Pennsylvania,  had  thrown  back  into  the  hands  of  the  stock- 
holders a  large  amount  of  uninvested  cash  capital  It  was  plainly  to  be 
seen  at  this  juncture,  however  deluded  the  inhabitants  of  I'hiladelpliia 
may  have  previously  been,  that  the  city  of  New  York,  and  not  Philadel- 
phia, was  destined  to  become  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  North 
America.  Hence  the  capitalists  and  others  interested  in  establishing  a 
g^antic  moneyed  institution  had  turned  their  eyes  tiDwards  the  Island  of 
Manhattan.  They  had  also  been  courting  the  favor  of  politicians  who 
wielded  power  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  that  their  application  for 
a  charter  might  not  be  in  vain.  De  Witt  Clinton  declared  himself 
opposed  to  the  new  bank,  but  thought  the  question  of  its  charter  ought 
not  to  be  made  a  party  test ;  whereupon  he  was  charged  fiercely  with  hav- 
ing his  eye  upon  the  Presidency  of  the  nation,  and  with  accepting  the 
promise  of  support  from  the  friends  of  the  bank  as  the  price  of  his  neu- 
trality. His  enemies  scouted  the  whole  question  of  canals  as  visionary 
and  absurd.  A  proposed  railroad  from  the  earth  to  the  moon  could  not 
elicit  more  derision  to-day  than  the  idea  of  a  canal  from  the  Hudson 
River  to  Lake  Erie  did  then  —  at  least  among  the  unsympathizing  poli- 
ticians. They  pronounced  the  canal  scheme  a  ridiculous  hobby  on 
which  Clinton  would  ride  into  power  if  possible. 

When  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  strong  majority,  all  the  Federalists 

and  a  part  of  the  Republicans  voting  for  it,  and  when  its  passage  by 

the  Senate  was  inevitable,  Governor  Tompkins   resorted  to  an 

*  extraordinary   power  —  conferred  indeed  upon  the  governor  by 

the  constitution  of  New  York  as  it  then  stood,  but  never  exercised  except 

in  this  single  instance.     He  prorogued  the  legislature  for  sixty  ( 
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^'iving  as  a  reason  tliat  attempts  bad  been  made  to  bribe  the  members.^ 
Tlie  scene  upon  the  reading  of  the  governor's  message  was  one  of  con- 
fusion and  uproar,  and  for  a  few  moments  outrage  and  violence.     The 
bank  advocates  charged  Tompkins  with  having  his  own  eye  fixed  upon  the 
Presidency,  and  said  his  bold  exercise  of  the  remnant  of  royal  prerogative, 
unsuitable  to  the  genius  of  onr  government,  was  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preventing  the  nomination  of  Clinton.     Int-euae  excitement  ensued. 
On  the  21st  of  May  the  Legislature  reassembled,  and  the  bill  for 
chartering  the  Bank  of  America  almost  immediately  passed  both 
Houses.     Oliver  Wolcott,  late  of  tlie  Merchants'  Bank,  and  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  became  its  first  president.     A  few  days  later 
De  Witt  Olinton  received  the  nomination  for  President  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Republicans  of  the  State  of  New  York,  not,  how- 
ever, without  violent  opposition  from  Morgan  Lewis  and  from  the  old 
Burr  party,     A  very  large  faction  throughout  the  country,  distrusting  the 
euet^y  of  Madison,  was  favorably  disposed  towards  Clinton,  while  several 
of  the  influential  newspapers  were  filled  with   constant   flings  at   the 
feebleness  and  irresolution  of  the  administration. 

The  grave  question  of  war  at  this  moment  occupied  all  minds.  The 
friends  of  peace  were  in  terrible  consternation.  A  New  York  member 
of  Congress  wislied  to  know  what  was  the  situation  of  our  fortresses,  and 
our  preparatioTis  generally,  and  called  attention  to  a  letter  from  Judge 
Livingston,  who  stated  that  the  forts  at  New  York  had  neither  cannon 
nor  men.  Henry  Clay  replied  with  angry  vehemence  that  he  did  not 
want,  on  this  subject,  Brockholst  Livingston's  opinions,  or  those  of  any- 
body else.  Gentlemen  who  said  so  much  about  want  of  preparations 
were  really  opposed  to  war.  After  the  injuries  we  had  received  he 
should  support  war  measures.  Weak  as  we  were  said  to  be,  we  could 
fight  France  and  England  both  if  necessary.  An  Indian  war  was  raging 
in  the  West,  which  he  thought  had  been  excited  by  the  British.  We 
had  complete  proof  that  Great  Biitain  would  do  everything  to  destroy  us, 
and  resolution  and  spirit  were  our  only  security.  Dr.  Mitchill  said  the 
British  were  a  proud,  overbearing  nation,  who  thought  they  had  a  right  to 

'  At  thu  Sejitembpr  t*rm  of  the  Circuit  Court,  held  in  Chenango  County,  Dasid.  ThomBS, 
tlip  State  Treasurer,  mas  indicted  and  tried  before  Judge  William  W.  Van  Ness  for  attempting 
to  bribe  Casper  M.  Eouse,  one  of  the  State  senators,  during  the  pendency  of  tbe  bill  for  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  America.  No  aiilBcient  proof  of  the  charge  having  bees  produced, 
Thomas  was  aequJtted.  Solomon  Southivick,  editor  of  tbe  Albany  Register,  was  also  tried 
and  acquitted  during  the  same  month  of  Septeniber  before  Chief  Justice  Kent,  for  an  at- 
tempted bribery  of  Alexander  Sheldon,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
recently  appointed  attorney-general  of  New  York  in  place  of  Matthias  B.  Hildreth,  deceased, 
conducted  these  prosecutions  on  the  part  of  the  Stiitf, 
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despise  us  because  we  were  not  united  enough  to  fight  them.  "  With  a 
population  of  seven  millions,  we  should  not  be  frightened  by  political 
screech-owls." 

The  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
liad  been  for  several  years  of  an  anomalous  and  unsettled  character. 
While  the  two  governments  were  not  in  a  state  of  declared  hostilities, 
the  irritating  discussions  of  many  knotty  questions  of  international  and 
maritime  law,  with  the  collisions  of  antagonistic  opinions  and  pretensions, 
had  created  and  kept  alive  a  vindictive  feeling  in  both  countries;  and 
the  criminations  and  recriminations  which  formed  the  burden  of  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  aa  well  as  the  prominent  topics  of  newspaper 
controversies,  seemed  to  point  with  unerring  certainty  towards  the  field 
of  battle.  Great  Britain  took  no  special  care  to  prevent  war  —  incensed 
by  the  supposed  leaning  of  the  United  States  towards  France  —  believing 
that  in  such  an  event  she  would  quickly  prove  the  vast  superiority  of 
her  naval  power  in  decisive  victory,  and  in  defeat  and  disgrace  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Two  parties  opposed  the  war  in  America :  the  old  Federalists  on  the 
ground  that  we  had  equal  or  greater  cause  for  war  with  France  than 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  Cliutonians  and  others,  because  the  country  was 
notoriously  unpi-epared  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  A  very 
large  majority  of  the  old  Republican  party  were  in  favor  of  the  war.  For 
the  time,  war  became  the  sole  subject  of  disputation  between  the  political 
parties  which  existed  in  the  country. 

Madison  was  averse  to  war  in  any  shape ;  under  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances he  was  willing  to  sign  a  bill  declaring  hostilities,  but  wished  to 
take  no  further  responsibility.  The  leaders  of  the  war  party  were  inexo- 
rable. A  committee  headed  by  the  imperious  Clay  waited  upon  the  Presi- 
dent with  an  intimation  that  he  must  consent  to  recommend  a  declaration 
of  war,  or  he  would  not  be  supported  for  the  next  term  of  the  Presidency. 
And  it  must  be  his  war,  not  the  war  of  a  few  hot-headed  statesmen.  The 
President  yielded  finally  to  this  hard  condition.  On  the  20th  of 
'  June,  the  same  day  that  the  New  York  Legislature  adjourned,  the 
edict  went  forth,  and  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States  of  America 
against  Great  Britain. 
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CHAPTER   XLV. 


THE  "WAR. 

iMSEcnitiTT  OF  New  York.  —  Condition  of  Europe.  —  Hostility  to  the  War.  — 
New  Youk  Privateers. —Plan  of  thk.  Campaign. —  Ofpickiis  of  the  Aajtv. — 
Hull's  Expedition  to  Detroit. —The  New  York  Aumy. — General  Vab 
Hensselabr.— Alexander  Macomb,  —  Df^tii  of  Vice  President  Gboiwe  Cun- 
TON.  — Colonel  Soiximon  Van  Rensselaer. —Tjie  Niagara  Frontier  in  1812. — 
Surrender  of  Detkoit.  —  Massacre  of  Chicago.— Savaoes  coming  East.— 
Cheating  an  Inland  Navy.  —  Captain  Isaac  Chaoscy.  —  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ers OK  tub  Lakes.  —  Elliott's  daring  Exploit. —Storming  of  Queenbtown 

Defeat   of    the    Americans.  —  Election   of    President.  —  Commodore    Hull's 

CAFrURB      OF      THE      GuERRIERE.  —  JoNEb'     CAPTURE      OF     THE     FrOUC.  —  DECATUr'S 

Capture  of  i'hb  Macedonian.  — The  Victory  of  Bainbridgb.  —  Banquet  to  the 
Victors. —Peculiar  Situation  of  New  York  City.  —  Shocking  Massacre  at 
Frencktown. — Lawrencf.'s  Capture  of  the  Peacock. — Celebration  of  Vic- 
tory IN  New  York.  —  Combat  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Shannon.  —  Death  op 
Lav'kence. — Exploits  on  the  St.  Lawrence. — Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie. 
—  Recovery  of  Detkoit.  —  Battle  of  thi'.  Thames.  —  Tecumseh  Killed. — 
Storming  of  Fort  George.  —  The  Blockade  of  New  York  City. — Gardiner's 
Island. — The  Creek  War.  — The  Embargo. 

NEVER  was  an  offensive  war  voluntarily  undertaken  in  the  face  of 
such  untoward  circumatauces.  The  youngest  nation  in  the  world, 
with  self-reliant  audacity,  had  buckled  on  her  armor  to  compel  one  of  the 
oldest,  haughtiest,  and  most  powerful  of  nations  to  respect  her  maritime 
rights.  Would  she  succeed  ?  The  plan,  so  far  as  any  definite  plan  was 
matured,  was  to  invade  and  conquer  the  contiguous  British  provinces  in 
America,  But  no  financial  provisions  were  yet  made  adequate  for 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  hostilities,  no  army  was  in  readiness, 
no  commanders  had  received  the  needful  training,  no  just  conception  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  coming  conflict  existed,  and  the  entire 
naval  force  of  the  United  States  conai.sted  of  eight  frigates  and  twelve' 
sloops— with  a  few  smaller  vessels- — while  the  proud  mistress,  of  the 
ocean  gloried  in  a  navy  embracing  one  thousand  and  sixty  sail. 

New  York  was  exposed  on  every  side.  Her  Canadian  frontier  of  many 
hundred  miles,  and  her  defenseless  harbor,  were  regarded  with  dismay  by 
her  inhabitants.     A  war  of  invasion  would  doubtless  invite  a  war  of  iuva- 
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sion.  What  was  to  prevent  Great  Britain  from  sending  her  ships  through 
the  Narrows  or  Long  Island  Sound,  aud  taking  possession  of  the  city  ? 

The  victorious  Napoleon  was  at  this  moment  pushing  towards  Moscow 
in  his  struggle  for  universal  dominion  His  good  understanding  with  the 
Russian  Emperor  had  not  been  destined  to  endure.  Both  nations  were, 
for  months  prior  to  this  date,  nuking  foimidable  preparations  for  war. 
Five  days  after  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Great 
'  Britain,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen  with  an  immense  and 
splendid  army,  to  oppose  three  hundred  thousand  Russians,  who  retired 
step  by  step  before  the  invaders.  The  French  encountered  tempests, 
rains,  and  famine  as  the  summer  rolled  on,  but  they  still  advanced.  At 
Borodino,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  September,  a  battle  ensued  in 
which  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  engaged, 
and  when  the  curtain  of  night  fell  upon  the  scene  ninety  thousand  were 
among  the  slain.  It  decided  the  fate  of  Moscow,  and  on  the  15th  Napo- 
leon rode  into  the  ancient  capital  in  triumph ;  but  suddenly,  at  midnight, 
the  glare  of  a  thousand  flames  shot  into  the  sky,  and  the  baffled  French, 
enveloped  in  fire,  fled  to  the  desolate  surrounding  country  for  refuge. 

Great  Britain  had  united  with  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Spain  against 
France,  Prussia,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Poland.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
commanded  the  armies  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and 
exhibited  a  degree  of  military  skill  and  activity  which  was  holding  the 
marshals  of  Napoleon  firmly  in  check,  and  which  courted  the  presence  of 
the  Grand  Master  of  War  himself.  Affairs  in  Europe  thus  left  Great 
Britain  free  to  send  as  many  ships  as  necessary  against  America. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  situation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  the  lack 
of  unanimity  and  concord  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  in  prose- 
cuting the  war.  Several  of  the  States  from  whence  men  and  money  must 
come  disapproved  of  the  action  of  the  government.  Constantly  recurring 
disputes  and  discords  among  politicians  proved  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  raising  an  efScient  army.  Boston,  so  illustrious  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary conflict,  upon  hearing  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  the  second 
war,  denounced  the  President  and  the  whole  war-party,  while  the  flags  of 
her  shipping  were  hoisted  at  half-mast  in  token  of  mourning  and  humilia- 
tion. All  New  England  resounded  with  invectives  of  a  style  and  vio- 
lence without  parallel  elsewhere  in  history.  Josiah  Quincy  opposed  the 
measure  in  Congress  to  the  last.  His  fluency  of  speech  in  debate,  his 
withering  sarcasm  of  tongue  and  pen,  his  sterling  worth  in  private  life, 
his  family  connections  and  influence,  together  with  his  handsome  and 
commanding  presence,  had  made  him  peerless  as  a  leader.  Yet  he  was 
in  the  minority.     He  was  caricatured  by  one  of  the  arti.sts  of  the  day  as. 
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a  king  —  upon  his  head  a  crown,  his  coat  scarlet,  his  knee-breeches 
light  green,  his  stockings  white  silk,  and  two  codKshes  crossed  upon 
his  left  breast ;  he  held  a  scepter  in  his  hand,  proclaiming  himself 
"Josiah  the  First,  King  of  New  England;  Grand  Master  of  the 
Noble  Order  of  the  Two  Codfishes."  But  no  amount  of  ridicule  couhl 
kill  the  force  of  his  ai^ument^,  which  were  scattered  broadcast,  and  re- 
peated by  every  school-boy  in  his  native  State :  "  Is  national  honor  a 
principle  which  thirsts  after  vengeance  and  is  appeased  only  by  blood  ? 
When  we  visit  the  peaceable,  and,  to  us,  innocent  colonies  of  Canada 
with  the  horrors  of  war,  can  we  be  assured  that  onr  own  coast  will  not  be 
visited  with  like  horrors  ?  What  are  the  United  States  to  gain  by  this 
war  ?  Will  Canada  compensate  the  Middle  States  for  New  York,  or  the 
Western  States  for  New  Orleans  ? " 

The  clergy,  the  State  authorities,  the  merchants,  the  lawyers,  the 
wealth  and  the  talent  of  New  England,  declared,  as  with  one  voice,  that 
the  war  had  been  instituted  on  the  most  frivolous  and  gromidless  pre- 
tenses. In  the  Middle  and  Soutbern  States  there  was  greater  diversity 
of  sentiment.  Many  were  hostile  to  the  war,  but  thought  the  time  for 
discussion  was  ended.  In  the  West  the  war-spirit  prevailed  over  all 
opposition,  and  the  bold  pioneers  were  ready,  almost  without  exception, 
to  fight  the  British,  whom  they  cordially  hated. 

New  York  was  torn  with  conflicting  opinions.  A  large  portion  of  her 
substantial  citizens  believed  "  that  the  declaration  of  war  was  neither 
necessary,  nor  expedient,  nor  seasonable,  but,  having  been  constitutionally 
declared,  should  be  supported  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  constitutional 
laws."  Great  outrages  were  committed  in  Baltimore  —  upon  law  and 
humanity,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  press —  because  of  the  persistent 
and  scathing  opposition  to  the  war  by  one  of  the  Federal  newspapers, 
and  several  valuable  lives  were  lost  in  the  riot  that  ensued.  But  to  the 
honor  of  New  York  be  it  spoken,  few  and  unimportant  were  the  audible 
murmurs  after  the  news  of  the  positive  action  of  the  government  reached 
the  city.  An  immense  meeting  in  the  Park,  June  24,  with  Colonel 
Henry  Rutgers  president,  and  Colonel  Marinua  Willett  secretary,  unani- 
mously resolved  "  to  lay  aside  all  animosity  and  private  bickering,  and 
aid  the  authorities  in  constructing  fortifications  " ;  also,  to  unite  in  arms 
on  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  defend  the  city  to  the  last 
extremity. 

The  wealthy  inhabitants  contributed  magnanimously  frorn  their  private 
purses ;  military  companies  were  organized  and  drilled ;  men  of  all  trades 
and  avocations  offered  to  labor  on  the  works  of  defense  about  the  city ; 
and  through  individual  enterprise  alone  New  York  fitted  out  and  seni 
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to  sea  from  her  port,  within  four  months  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
twenty-six  privateers,  carrying  two  hundred  and  twelve  guns  and  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  ineii.^  Fortresses  liad  been  in 
alow  process  of  erection  in  the  harlior  since  1808.  Giivernoi''s  Island  pos- 
sessed a  regular  inclosed  work  of  masonry,  with  a  brick  iiingaziiie,  a  fur- 
nace for  heating  balls  red-hot,  barracks,  and  an  inexhaustible  well  of 
good  water.  The  neighhui'ing  islands  were  fortified,  and  one  or  two  forts 
had  been  projected  in  tlie  city  itself  Two  hundred  and  tweuty-eif;ht 
pieces  of  artillery  were  reported  to  Conf,Tess,  December  17,  1811,  as  lit 
for  use;  and  it  was  stated  that  "  three  thousand  tliree  hundred  and  two 
artillerists "  would  be  rec[uired  for  their  operation.^  But  it  was  none  tlie 
less  apparent  that  the  city  and  harbor  were  but  feebly  prepared  to  resist 
an  attack  from  a  powerful  foe,  and  men  were  employed  without  delay  in 
erecting  new  forta  and  strengthening  those  already  existing. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  formed  at  Washington.  Tlie  buoyant, 
persuasive,  imperious  speaker.  Clay,  and  tlie  ambitious  and  intrepid 
Calhoun,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  aud  but  thirty  years  of  age,  both 
aspiring  to  leadership,  were  inexhaustibly  supplied  with  ingenious  ai^u- 
ments  in  support  of  aggressive  warfare.  Madison  first  thought  of  ap- 
pointing Clay  commander-in-chief;  but  the  brilliant  Kentuckian  was 
unacquainted  with  military  science,  and,  moreover,  was  wanted  at  Wash- 
ington. Of  the  Eevolutionary  officers  hut  few  survived.  Henry  Dear- 
horn  had  distinguished  himself  under  General  Washington,  been  Secretary 
of  War  from  1801  to  1809,  and  since  then  collector  of  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton; he.  was  sixty-one  years  of  age,  a  large,  portly  man  of  commanding 
mien,  undoubted  ability,  and  unimpeachable  integrity.  He  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  land  forces  of  the  Northwestern  department,  Thomas 
Pinckney,  sixty-two  years  of  age,  was  appointed  second  major-general, 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  Southern  department  Joseph  Bloomfield, 
the  governor  of  New  Jersey  since  1801,  a  veteran  of  the  Eevolution,  wlio 
was  in  New  York  City  in  charge  of  the  fortifications  in  process  of  erec- 
tion when  the  news  reached  him,  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general ; 
and  William  Hull,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  James  Win- 
chester of  Tennessee,  and  John  Parker  Boyd  of  Massachusetts  were  also 
made  brigadiers. 

The  invasion  of  Canada  at  Detroit  and  Niagara  had  been  determined 
upon  and  openly  avowed  by  Congress,  months  before  the  declaration  of 

'  Hardie' a  Description  of  Or,  CUy  of  Nem  KiB-i  (1827),  p.  131  i  Miss  Booth's  HistBry  of  Ois 
CUy  of  New  York  (1863),  p.  687. 

^  ManuaZoftAeOarporalvmoftheCityoflfeie  JVfc/ur  1868,  pp.  882, 888  ;  Or.  Miichiirs 
Beacrij/twa  of  the  Fortifications,  1 808. 
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war.  Thus  the  British  govern  iiiei it  had  ample  time  to  put  tlieir  nieiiaceil 
province  in  a  state  ol'  complete  defense,  and  supply  regular  ti-oops  from 
England.  Governor  Hull  was  in  Washington  during  the  spring,  and 
heard  the  subject  freely  discussed  in  oificial  circles.  He  protested 
against  the  attempt,  without  a  fleet  upon  Luke  Erie,  where  the  British 
had  full  sway.  Solomon  Sibley,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Detmit,  wrote 
an  earnest  and  manly  letter  to  Senator  Thomas  Worthiugton  of  Ohio, 
req^uesting  him  to  explain  to  the  Piiisident  the  need  of  a  large  force  at 
Detroit  He  said  "  a  scheme  had  been  long  in  agitation,  and  generally 
approved  by  the  Indians,  to  clear  the  country  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio 
of  every  American,  and  in  future  establish  that  river  as  a  boundary," 
He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  attack  would  be  made  by 
the  savages,  whatever  the  result  of  pending  negotiations  witli 
Great  Britain,  and  that  it  wag  of  the  first  importance  to  the  government 
to  send  troops  before  May  or  June,  lest  the  important  post  he  sacriiieed, 
and  the  whole  line  of  frontier  involveil  in  ruin.^ 

Objections  were  made  to  giving  Governor  Hidl  the  control  of  the 
army  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  It  was  said  that  the  people  of  the  region 
had  no  confidence  in  him  ^  that  he  was  too  old  and  broken  in  body 
and  nerves  to  conduct  the  multifarious  operations  of  such  a  command. 
He  at  first  declined  the  proposed  honor  and  service.  The  nomination 
was  made  on  the  ground  of  his  valuable  military  experience.  It  was 
opposed,  referred  to  a  committee,  reported  upon  favorably,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  Keturii  Jonathan  Meigs,  son  of  the  heroic  Colonel  Meigs 
of  Connecticut,  was  the  governor  of  Ohio  at  this  crisis ;  and  in  response 
to  his  call  for  troops  to  assemble  at  Dayton,  in  April,  men  flocked  thither 
from  every  part  of  the  State,  ambitious  for  distinction  and  eager  for  £ic- 
tiou.  Three  regiments  were  organized,  with  their  field-officers  elected, 
when  Hull  arrived  from  Washington,  May  25.  Duncan  McArthur  was 
colonel  of  the  first  regiment,  James  Findlay  of  the  second,  and  Lewis 
Cass,  then  thirty  years  of  age, 'afterwards  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  third. 
General  Wadsworth,  commanding  the  fourth  division  of  Ohio  militia, 
obeyed  with  alacrity  an  order  to  raise  three  companies  of  volunteers.  At 
Urbana  the  moving  army  was  joined  by  a  brave  regiment  of  regulars 
under  James  Miller,  The  entire  month  of  June  was  consumed  by  Hull 
and  his  troops  in  toiling  through  the  almost  unbroken  wilderness  towards 
the  Maumee  country.  They  must  necessarily  cut  a'  road  or  pathway  two 
hundred  or  more  miles,  and  causeways  of  logs  had  to  be  constructed 
across  morasses,  and  bridges  thrown  across  considerable  streams.     Block- 

'  LeUer  of  SiiUy  to  Worlhingtim.  Feliraary  SB.  1812  ;  Kiiapp'a  Ifiatoi-y  of  the  Jfaain** 
Valley,  jip.  123-127  ;  Ba 
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housea  for  the  protection  of  the  sick  and  of  provision-trains  were  also 
indispensable.  Meanwhile  hostile  Indians  skulked  behind  the  bushes 
and  trees,  watching  every  movement  with  malignant  vigilance. 

The  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  reached  Hull  on  the  aeeond  day  of 
July,  a  few  hours  after  his  anny  had  moved  I'rom  the  foot  of  the  Maumee 
Eapids  towards  Detroit.  He  had  sent  two  small  vessels  from  that  point 
to  convey  the  sick  and  the  hospital  stores  to  Detroit  by  water ;  he  had 
also  shipped  his  own  ba^age  and  that  of  most  of  his  officers,  together 
with  intrei^ching  tools  and  camp  furniture.  Captain  Hull,  the  son  and 
aid  of  the  governor,  executed  the  oi'der  of  shipment,  aud  unfortunately 
included  a  small  trunk  containing  Hull'.s  commission  and  instructions 
from  the  War  Department,  with  tlie  complete  muster-rolls  of  the  army 
about  to  invade  Canada ;  and  the  wives  of  three  of  the  officers,  with  thirty 
soldiers  for  their  protection,  were  passengers.  The  messenger  who  con- 
veyed the  government  despatch  to  Hull,  wliieh  had  been  intrusted  to  the 
postmaster  at  Cleveland  by  the  postmaster-general,  was  obliged  to  swim 
all  the  streams  between  Cleveland  and  Maumee  ;  and  thence  pursued  the 
army  to  its  night  encampment,  which  he  reached  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  just  as  the  moon  was  rising.  Two  liours  later  the  troops 
were  marching  rapidly.  In  the  mean  time  Hull  despatched  a  party  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Eaisin  to  stop  the  vessels  with  their  precious  cargoes, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  schooner  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
at  Maiden,  who  had  been  apprised  of  the  declaration  of  war  two  days  in 
advance  of  Hull,  and  the  valuable  information,  as  well  as  other  treasures, 
was  appropriated  by  the  enemy.  The  smaller  vessel  with  the  sick  passed 
up  the  more  shallow  channel  on  the  west  side  of  Bois  Blanc  Island,  and 
reached  Detroit  in  safety.  On  the  6th  Colonel  Cass  wa^  sent  to  Maiden 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  demand  the  baggage  and  prisoners  taken  from  the 
schooner.  On  his  approach  he  was  blindfolded,  and  in  this  condition 
taken  before  Colonel  St..  George,  and  treated  courteously.  But  the  de- 
mand was  refused. 

The  British  were  already  erecting  fortifications  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  river  opposite  Detroit,  which  would  seriously  menace  the  fort. 
Hull  prepared  with  all  possible  expedition  to  drive  them  away.  After 
great  exertions  in  obtaining  boats  and  canoes,  and  throi^h  a  i-esort  to 
strategy  by  which  the  British  hastene<l  to  defend  another  point,  he  crossed 
over  in  the  night  to  Canada,  just  above  the  present  town  of  Windsor, 
hoisting  the  American  flag  on  the  bright  and  lovely  Sabbath  morning  of 
July  12,  and  issuing  a  stiniug  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants. 

But  Hull  did  not  push  immediately  forwai-d  and  attack  the  citadel  of 
the  British  and  Indians  at  Maiden,  as  his  impetuous  young  officers  de- 
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sired.  He  had  no  means  of  leiiriiing  the  resil  strength  of  that  fortified 
post,  thirteen  miles  below,  which,  from  its  position  on  the  Detroit 
River  near  its  entrance  into  Lake  Erie,  effectually  commanded  the  wateis. 
Its  possession  would  soon  become  necessary  for  self-presei^vation,  as  its 
warriors  infested  the  road  from  Ohio  over  which  provisions  were  to  be 
transported  on  wagons  or  pack-horses  for  the  army  ;  and  yet  failure  was 
probable  unless  he  could  first  provide  his  men  with  battering  cannon, 
and  ladders  of  sufficient  height  and  number  to  scale  the  walls.  This 
gave  the  British  ample  time  to  strengthen  their  garrison.  He  afterwards 
confessed  that  he  took  every  step  under  two  sets  of  fears  i  he  dared  not 
act  boldly  lest  his  incompetent  force  be  totally  destroyed,  or  cease  fiwin 
acting  lest  his  uneasy  militia  desert  him  altogether.  While  beseeching 
government  for  reinforcement,  some  of  his  energetic  officers  performed 
daring  exploits  in  the  vicinity.  Four  days  after  he  encamped  on  the 
Canadian  shore.  Fort  Mackinaw,  the  strongest  American  post  in  the 
country,  situated  upon  an  island  in  Lake  Huron,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British.  Its  garrison  numbered  only  fifty-seven,  and  its  commandant 
was  first  apprised  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  British  officer,  who  at 
the  head  of  one  thousand  men  demanded  its  surrender.  The  disaster 
completely  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs.  The  Indians  who  had  been 
owerawed  by  this  northern  fort  became  more  deadly  hostile,  and  influ- 
enced by  the  apparently  victorious  British  were  eager  to  march  upon 
Detroit.  Hull  had  been  the  governor  of  Michigan  for  nine  years,  and, 
perfectly  aware  of  the  danger  and  the  brutal  character  of  the  savages, 
was  appalled  at  the  situation.  He  expected  a  promised  attack  upon  the 
New  York  frontier  at  Niagara  would  create  a  diversion  in  his  favor.  But 
the  British  commander-in-chief.  Sir  George  Prevost,  and  General  Dear- 
bom  had  already  agreed  to  sign  an  armistice  for  a  brief  period,  to  take 
effect  on  the  13th  of  August,  in  which  Hull  was  not  included.  And 
no  notice  of  it  was  sent  to  Hull,  otherwise  Detroit  might  have  been  saved. 
Suspecting  the  whole  force  of  the  British  was  about  to  be  directed  against 
him,  Hull  on  the  8th  of  August  itigloriously  retreated  to  Detroit.  His 
officers  of  every  grade  were  angered  with  disappointment,  and  upbraided 
him  with  imbecility  and  even  treachery. 

New  York  had  by  no  means  been  idle  during  these  summer  days. 
While  the  little  invading  army  at  Detroit  was  fostering  terrible  suspicions 
concerning  its  commander-in-chief,  the  New  York  forces  collected  on  the 
Niagara  frontier  were  scattered  along  to  guard  a  line  of  thirty-five  miles. 
"  We  have  eleven  cannon  for  all  our  extensive  territory,"  wrote  Major 
John  Lovett  on  the  14th  of  August ;  "  and  from  Buffalo  to  Niagara,  both 
inclusive,  we  have  less  than  one  thousand  mihtia" 
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Confronting  tlieiii  on  tlie  Canadian  shore  was  a  well-appointed  army, 
Tinder  the  most  exact  discipline,  and  commanded  by  skillful  and  experi- 
enced officers.  Every  important  eminence  from  Fort  Erie  to  Fort  George, 
on  Lake  Ontano,  was  crowned  with  a  battery ;  and  a  commanding  pnsition 
on  the  heights  of  Qucen&town  wiis  every  day  becoming  more  secure  and 
formidable     All  this,  togethi  r  with  the  mastery  of  the  lakes,  which  gave 

the  British  facilities 
fur  crossing  the  liver 
at  a  moment's  notice, 
rendered  ti.e  outlook 
extremely  dubious  for 
^gressive  warfare. 

Geneial  Dearborn 
establnhed  himself  in 
the  boj,  I  lining  at 
Greenbush,  opposite 
Albany,  as  Lake 
Champlain  was  the 
great  military  high- 
way to  the  centre  of 
the  British  province, 
and  the  Aniericau 
settlements  at  the 
font  of  the  lake  were 
rf^mote  and  exposed. 
But  he  delayed  prep- 
arations for  the  prop- 
eondnct  of  the 
luT^'^tc  **""""''■  '^^''  in  S'll  directions 

through  signing  the 
armistice,  which  he  continued  until  the  29th  of  August.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  quite  as  vigilant  aa  the  national  government,  had 
taken  measures  in  the  early  part  of  April  for  enforcing  the  laws  against 
smu^ling  on  her  frontiers.  Small  forces  of  infantry  and  some  artUIery 
were  stationed  at  various  points.  By  a  general  order  issued  from  the 
War  Department  on  the  21st  of  April,  the  detached  militia  of  New  York 
were  arranged  in  two  divisions  and  eight  brigades.  The  governor  of  New 
York  made  herculean  efforts  to  raise  the  quota  of  the  State,  which  in 
defect  of  sufficient  regular  troops  was  needed  at  once  on  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier ;  and  he  appointed  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer,  the  patroon,  to  the  chief 
command.     John  Armstrong,  having  returned  the  year  before  from 
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1  to  France,  was  commissiDiied  a  bi'if,'a(lier  by  tlie  geueral  goveni- 
ment  iii  place  of  the  distiiiguislied  Peter  Gaiisevoort,  who  died,  after  a 
long  and  distressing  illness,  on  the  2d  of  July.  Moi^j>an  Lewis  was  ap- 
pointed q^uartermaater-genei-al,  Alexander  Smyth  of  Viiyiiiia,  inspector- 
general,  and  Thomas  H.  Gushing  of  Massacbiisetts,  adjutant-geueml. 
Alexander  Macomb,  of  the  artillery,  was  made  a  colonel,  and  Winfield 
Scott,  then  twenty-six  years  of  age,  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines  of  Virginia, 
and  Eluazer  Wheelock  Eipley,  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislatui'e, 
each  received  a  lieutenant- colonelcy. 

Alexander  Macomb,  son  of  Alexander  Macomb  (or  McComh  as  the 
name  is  frequently  written,  the  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  wlio  pur- 
chased upwards  of  three  and  one  half  million  acres  of  land  ■■eating  upon 
Lake  Onbirio  and  the  St,  Lawrence  Itiver  in  1792,  and  who  had  six  sons 
in  the  Wai'  of  1812)  was  born  in  the  British  garrison  at  Detroit,  in 
17S2,  just  at  the  close  of  hostilities  between  Great  liritain  and  her  colo- 
nies ;  he  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  New  York  in  infancy,  and  I'eared 
in  the  city.  At  a  school  in  Newark,  New  Jeisey,  hLs  military  genius 
and  taste  liret  revealed  itself  in  the  organization  and  drilling  of  companies 
among  his  classmates.  At  twenty-tliree  he  was  captain  of  a  corps  of 
engineers,  and  at  twenty-six  elevated  to  the  rank  of  major.  So  highly 
were  his  attainments  esteemed  that  he  was  employed  at  West  Point 
by  the  government  to  eouipile  a  treatise  on  martial  law.  He  was  thirty 
when  promoted  to  the  colonelcy,  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  ;  and  six- 
teen years  later  we  shall  find  him  general-in-ehief  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States, 

The  death  of  Vice-President  Geoige  Clinton  at  this  juncture  deprived 
New  York  of  an  able  counselor.  During  the  whole  of  the  Pievolutionary 
War  he  stood  at  the  liead  of  the  government  of  the  State,  and  sustained 
with  unshaken  (irmness  the  rights  of  the  people.  No  man  was  more 
familiar  with  the  physical  condition  of  New  York,  or  better  understood 
the  difficulties  to  be  avoided  in  attempting  to  defend  her  wild  and  unset- 
tled frontiers.  His  judgment  of  men  and  motives  was  profound,  as  well  as 
his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  He  was  to  have  been  nominated  for 
i-e-election,  and  would  probably  have  served  a  third  term  of  Vice-Presidency 
had  hia  life  been  spared.  He  had  already  presided  over  the  Senate  for 
seven  years  with  rare  dignity  and  discretion.  He  died  in  office,  at  Wash- 
ington, on  the  20th  of  April,  1812,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  was  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  aga  During  his  illness  he  was 
unremittingly  attended  by  his  son-in-law,  Geneml  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt 
(son  of  the  lieutenant-govenior  during  Clinton's  eighteen  years'  governor- 
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ship  of  New  York),  who  had  succeeded  his  brother,  General  Philip  Van 
Cortlandt,  as  member  of  Congress.  The  faneral  ceremonies  were  con- 
ducted from  the  Capitol  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet,  Congress,  and  distinguished  men  of  every  profession, 
citizens  and  strangers,  attending.  The  imposing  procession,  escorted  by 
cavalry,  moved  at  four  o'clock  to  the  Congressional  Cemetery  on  the 
East«m  branch  of  the  Potomac,  where  bis  remains  were  tenderly  interred.^ 

Van  Cortlandt  wrate  to  his  brother  Philip  on  the  23d  censuring  the 
President  for  having  on  the  previous  evening  been  so  "  disrespectful  to  the 
memory  of  a  greater  man  than  himself  as  to  suffer  Mrs.  Madison  to  have 
her  drawing-room  as  usual.  It  is  spoken  of  in  all  places,"  he  said.  On 
the  26th  he  wrote  again,  criticising  Madison  in  the  severest  terms  for 
sending  a  message  to  Congress  recommending  two  assistants  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  "  on  the  very  day  of  the  death  of  the  Vice-President,  and 
while  both  Houses  were  mourning  the  great  loss  of  the  nation.  The  mes- 
sage was  not  suffered  to  be  read  in  either  Housa"  In  the  same  letter  he 
remarked:  "Overtures  were  made  to  me  to  get  Mr,  De  Witt  Clinton  to 

n  V  ce  P      d  I     M    M   li  This  arrangement 

il  tak    p 

Clinton  a  monument 
e  inscription,  from  the 
ry  of  George  Clinton. 
Revolution,  eminent  in 
H'ith  uneianiplcd  use- 
oy  othoi'  liigli  olficea, 
d  of  Vice-President  of 


^  Qeaei-al  PUrre  Fan  Corl- 
CoHtandi,  April  26,  1812. 
Van  Cortliindt  at  this  period, 
ly,  throw  much  light  upon  the 
dans  aX,  the  seat  of  govern- 
to  Madison,  althongh  one  of 
dnriRg  his  Ia(<-  administration, 
of  Vice-Prpsidpiit  Clinton,  and 
pp.40r-410(Vol.  II.),  He  sub- 
son,  who  died  in  1821  ;  she  was 
who  married  the  sister  of  Volclt- 
Annah  of  Aliany.  See  pp.  99, 
Colonel  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  the 
ried,  in  1836,  Catharine,  daughter 
civilized  worid  as  the  author  and 
stantiallj  created,  and  who  ranks. 


security  of  his  oc 
ous  example  ofav 


I     U   to  General  Philip  Van 
Tl  e   Irtters  of  General  Pierre 
J  of  lly  preserved  by  the  fami- 
lu  t  and  motives  of  politi- 
Hc  was  bitterly  opposiid 
1        a  n  est  friends  of  Jelferaon 
He     arn  d Catharine,  daughter 
il  It    widowerinlSll.  See 
I  e  tly  marriedAnnSteveu- 
tl  e  1  ughtevof  JohnStevenxon, 
ert  1  eter    Douw.  —  MunselVa 
'"  100  (Vol.  IT.).   Theironlyeoii, 

fit  pi-oprietor  of  the  old  historical  mnnor-hoose,  mor- 
r.  Theodoric  Romeyn  Beck  —  known  throughout  the 
er  of  medical  jurisprudence,  a  science  which  he  tnib- 
ver  law  and  justice  are  administered,  with  Blackstone, 
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It  was  a  master-stroke  of  policy  rather  than  the  deliberate  choice  of  a 
good  military  leader,  when  Stephen  Vau  Keiisselaer,  a  leading  Federalist, 
and  known  to  be  yreatly  opposed  to  the  war,  was  ii]ipr)iiited  to  the  major- 
generalship  of  the  detached  militia  of  New  York.  He  was  not  a  niilitai'y 
man,  but  since  his  country  was  committed  to  the  measure  of  war  he  nobly 
laid  aside  all  party  feeling  and  gave  it  his  hearty  support.  It  was  thought 
the  example  of  a  man  of  such  wealth  and  importance  in  the  State  would 
influence  favorably  the  disaffected.  He  accepted  the  appointment  only  on 
condition  that  his  cousin,  Solomon  Van  Ilensaelaer,  adjutant-general  of 
New  York,  and  well  acquainted  with  military  science,  should  accompany 
him  as  his  aid  and  counselor.  It  was  well  understood  that  the  latter 
would  be  the  general,  in  a  practical  military  jwint  of  view.  He  was 
some  ten  yeare  younger  than  the  patroon,  the  son  of  General  Henry 
Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer,  who  was  wounded  at  the  capture  of  Bui^oyne. 
He  was  a  born  soldier.  Before  his  twentieth  birthday  he  raised  a  valiant 
little  company  of  soldiers  in  his  own  county  of  Kensselaer,  and,  with  the 
sacred  commission  of  Washington  in  his  pocket,  led  them  through  a 
dense  Western  wilderness  of  several  hundred  miles,  and  joined  Anthony 
Wayne's  expedition  to  the  Mauraee  in  1794.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a  troop  and  greatly  admired  and  respected  by  his  superior 
offlcers  for  his  soldier-like  deportment' 

Bacon,  and  Grotius.  Chilrlren  of  Colonel  Pierre  andCatharine  Beck  Van  Cortlandt :  1.  Cath- 
arine Thewsa  Romeyn,  married  Rev.  John  Rutherford  Matthews  ;  2.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt, 
died  October  16,  1879  ;  3.  Ronieyn  Beck,  died  March  1,  1643  ;  i.  James  Stevenson  ;  S. 
Theodoric  Bomeyn,  died  Angust  11,  ISSO ;  6.  Anne  Stevenson  ;  7.  Philip,  died  Oetoher  10, 
1858.  Maria,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Vice-President  Clinton,  waa  with  her  father  at  tlie 
time  of  his  death.  She  suhsequently  married  Dr.  Stejihen  Beekman,  wlio  was  appointed  a 
surgeon  of  the  United  States  army  under  Dearborn,  at  Greenbush.  He  wrot«  to  General 
Van  Cortlandt,  August  11,  1812  :  "I  am  sieltened  with  campaigning  —  living  in  tow-eloth 
houses  ;  and  th«  mode  of  operating,  sending  soldiers  oif  in  amall  detachments,  and  not  halF 
fonnd  with  clothing  or  ammunition,  so  that  the  Britishers  may  have  no  trouhle  in  taking  them 
and  sending  the  officers  home  on  parole  of  honor,  disgusts  me  with  the  service,  and  I  am  de- 
termined to  resign."  —  Family  Archives. 

'  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian.  He  was  at  one  time  parad- 
ing his  famous  sorrel  troop  near  the  cjuarlera  of  General  Wilkinson  on  the  Wabash  River.  It 
was  just  prior  to  a  contemplateil  action  with  the  Indians  in  1794  ;  he  had  been  exercising 
hia  men  upon  every  deBcri[ition  of  service,  whether  the  land  was  cleared  or  wooded,  broken 
or  smooth,  and  they  were  taught  to  consider  no  obstacle  impaBsable  without  a  fair  trial. 
General  Wilkinson  was  looking  on,  and,  wishing  lo  test  the  metal  of  the  youthful  officer,  cried 
out,  just  as  the  troop  came  to  a  halt,  facing  a  stone  wall  which  suiTounded  his  fine  garden, 
"  Charge  !  "  In  an  instant  the  spurs  touched  Van  Rensselaer's  finelystrung  horse  that  stood 
with  his  neck  proniily  arched,  and  with  »  flying  leap,  the  result  of  muscular  energy  that 
would  have  unseated  a  careless  rider,  he  cleared  the  wall,  followwl  by  the  whole  troop,  scam- 
pering over  tbc  vegetables  and  demolishing  every  growing  thing  in  their  progress.  Having 
prompted  this  ruinous  result  to  the  fruits  of  a  summer's  industry  and  care  by  ' 
date,   although  he  never  snpposed  the  cai'alry  would  pass  the  high  enclosure,  Wilkin! 
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He  married  his  cousin  Harriet,  daughter  of  Colonel  Philip  and  Maria 
Sanders  Van  Eeiisselaer,  in  1797.  The  mother  of  the  bride  refusing  to 
sanction  the  marris^e  it  was  tinged  with  romance.  One  cold  frosty 
afternoon  in  January,  while  the  lady  of  the  house  was  taking  her  cus- 
tomary nap  on  the  sofa  before  a  blazing  fire  iu  the  liimily  sitting- room,  the 
young  soldier,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  bride's  father  was  united  to  the 
beautiful  Harriet  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony  by  the  venerable  Dominie  Van 
Vranken  of  Fishkill.  After  the  ceremony  the  dominie  and  the  bride- 
groom climbed  out  the  back  window,  aud  the  mother  was  none  the  wiser 
for  some  days.  In  April  of  the  same  year  the  young  soldier  wrote  to  his 
wife  from  Philadelphia :  "  Since  I  came  here  I  have  been  sitting  twice 
a  day  to  have  my  miniature  taken  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  a  masterly  artist. 
It  was  finished  this  evening.  The  price  for  painting  was  fifty  dollars  ; 
although  it  is  extravagant,  yet  with  much  satisfaction  did  I  pay  for  it,  as 
it  was  intended  to  give  you  pleasure.  ■  The  likeness  is  not  as  striking  a 
one  as  he  took  for  President  WasJiington  and  Genei'al  Wilkinson,  in  my 
eyes."  The  exquisitely  painted  miniature,  of  wliich  the  accompanying 
sketch  is  a  fae-simile,  was  executed  on  ivory,  set  in  gold,  and  placed  in  a 
red  morocco  case  lined  with  white  satin. 

John  Lovett,  a  lawyer  of  Albany,  afterwanls  tnember  of  Congress,  was 
invited  by  the  patroon  to  become  liis  military  secretary.  "  I  am  not  a 
soldier!"  was  the  quick  response.  "  It  is  not  your  sword,  but  your  pen, 
that  I  want,"  said  Van  Rensselaer.  Whereupon  Lovett  accepted  the  prof- 
stifled  his  regrets  at  the  destniction  of  his  garilen  anil  with  the  gravity  of  a  st«ic  brought 
the  mischitf-iiiakers  Itaek.  After  a  few  more  manoeuvres  anil  when  the  troop  suddenly  fiied 
the  river,  the  general  again  shoated,  "Charge  I''  Aw^y  under  fall  speed  the  dauntless 
young  captain  with  his  well-trained  horsemen  dashed  donn  the  steep  bank  and  hendlong 
into  the  river,  before  the  order  eould  be  counti-rmandcd  If  the  ch^rin  of  the  general  had 
heen  great  when  hia  garden  had  been  destroyed,  hia  njiprehension  was  greater  now  for  the 
BOfrty  of  the  obedient  and  ro'.klea  troop.  He  wntchtd  their  movements  m  silent  agony 
One  of  them,  a  comet,  he  saw  separaleil  from  his  own  stowl,  and,  in  iniininent  danger  of  be- 
ing killed  by  the  struggles  of  others,  but  grappled  in  time  and  token  in  tow  by  the  vigilant 
captain,  whose  cheering  voice  was  heard  above  the  uproar.  The  gallant  fellows  ascended  the 
opposite  bank  iu  triumph,  and  Wilkinson,  as  he  expressed  himself,  "  felt  as  if  released  fromtJhe 
burden  of  Atlas."  (Lec/acij  of  Hidorical  Olcaninga,  by  Mrs.  Catharine  V.  K.  Bonney.)  In 
the  notable  battle  at  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  Kajiids  in  August,  17B4,  this  boy  of  twenty  sig- 
nalized himself  at  the  head  of  the  same  troop  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  effective  eha[;ges 
ever  made  against  the  savagiis  of  that  region.  He  was  wounded,  it  was  supposed  fatally,  and 
a  litter  was  brought  to  convey  him  from  the  victorioua  battle-field.  He  refused  to  be  laid 
upon  it.  "  You  young  dog  I  how  then  are  yon  going  f "  exclaimed  Wayne.  "  I  am  an  offi- 
cer of  the  cavalry,  sir,  and  shall  go  on  horsehack,"  was  the  reply.  "You  will  drop  by  the 
way,"  suggested  Wayne.  "  If  I  ito,  just  cover  me  up  and  let  me  lie  there,"  was  the  quiet  re- 
sponse. He  was  mounteil  upon  his  own  char^r  tin  he  desired,  and  one  of  his  dmgoons  on 
either  side  supported  him  some  live  or  six  miles.  The  liest  snrgeons  in  tlic  army  attended 
him,   and  each  said  after  his  recovery,  that  not  one  of  n  thousand  ever  survived  such 
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fered  post.  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  charmiDg  iu  conversation,  full  of 
anecdote,  and  an  acknowledged  wit.  He  wrote,  upon  his  arrival  at  Og- 
densburg :  "  If  flying  through  air,  water,  mud,  brusli,  over  liilla,  dales, 
meadows,  swainps,  on  wheels  or  horseback,  and  getting  a  man's  ears 
gnawed  off  with  mosquitoes  and  gallinippers,  make  a  soldier,  then  I  have 
seen  service."  He  accompanied  the  two  Van  Kensselaers  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  along  the  Ni^ara  Eiver  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  He 
spoke  of  the  one  little  brig  Oneida  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  "  which  could  be 
burned  at  any  hour  if  the  British  chose,"  and  of  the  reception  given  Van 
Rensselaer  by  its  brave  commander,  Melancthon  Taylor  Woolsey,  of  New 
York.  This  vessel  had  recently 
been  attacked  by  five  British 
vessels  larger  than  herself,  but 
by  landing  part  of  lier  giins  and 
establishing  a  battery  on  shore, 
where  two  hundred  sohliers  were 
stationed,  she  succeeded  in  beat- 
ing them  off.     On  one  occasion 


the  little  inspecting  party  were 
compelled  to  seek  shelter  at  mid- 
night in  a  deserted  house.  Ix)v- 
ett  said :  "  We  placed  our  gen- 
eral on  the  table  about  four  and 
a  half  feet  long,  crooked  up  his 
legs,  borrowed  a  thick  blanket 
of  a  soldier,  and  covered  him  up 
quite  comfortably.  The  colonel 
then  laid  down  upon  two  boaMs 
in  his  great-coat;  I  selected  a  large  Dutch-oven,  as  the  thought  struck 
me  it  would  be  the  safest  retreat  from  the  vermin.  But  liow  to  get  in 
it  I  knew  not.  1  finally  took  a  wiile  board,  placed  an  end  in  the  mouth 
of  the  monstrous  oven,  laid  myself  on  the  boaixi,  and  bade  the  sergeant 
of  the  guard  raise  up  the  other  end  and  push  me  into  the  oven  —  and 
in  I  went  like  a  pig  on  a  wooilen  shovel ;  and  there  I  staid  and  had  one 
of  the  loveliest  night's  rest  of  my  life." 

Van  Rensselaer  decided  to  concentrate  bis  forces  at  Lewiston  Heights, 
opposite  the  British  works  at  Queenstown,  and  had  hardly  established 
his  new  headquarters  when  intelligence  of  the  armistice  arrived.  It  thus 
became  necessary  to  confer  with  the  British  general,  Sheaffe,  concerning 
the  details  of  that  agreement  and  the  government  of  the  armies  on  the 
Niagara  River  during  its  continuance.     Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer, 
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in  full  military  costume  crosseLl  into  Canada  with  a  flag  of  truce.  He 
was  courteeusly  received  it  British  headquaiters.  To  the  proposition 
that  DO  troops  should  moie  Ironi  tliat  iJistnct  to  join  General  Brock, 
who  had  gone  to  reinfoice  the  Uiitibh  airiiy  opposite  Detroit,  Sheaffe 
readily  assented.  But  when  the  -ludieious  American  colonel  insisted 
upon  the  use  of  Lake  Ontaiio  as  a  public  hyhway,  in  common  with  the 
British  themselves,  for  purposes  of  transportation,  the  demand  was  un- 
equivocally refused.  Van  Rensselaei  siid  'Then  there  can  be  no 
armistice,  our  negotiation  is  it  an  end  General  Van  Kensselaer  will 
take  the  responsibility  upon  himself  of  preventing  your  detaching  troops 
from  this  district."  The  officers  all  rose  to  tlieir  feet :  "  Sir,  you  take 
high  ground  1"  said  Sheaffe  with  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 
"I  do,  sir,  and  will  mamtam  it  leplied  Vm  Rensselaer,  striking  the 
same  hostile  attitude;  hut  addreohing  him-ielf  decidedly  to  Sheaffe, 
"  you  dare  not  detach  the  tioops '  Not  another  worI  was  uttered. 
After  walking  the  room  for  a  few  moments  the  general  said,  "  Be  seated, 
and  excuse  me."  He  withdrew  with  his  officers,  but  presently  returned, 
and  politely  remarked,  "  Sir,  from  amicable  considerations  I  grant  you 
the  use  of  the  waters."     Thus  the  interview  closed. 

This  successful  effort  at  diplomacy  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Americans.  The  roads  were  impassable,  especially  for  heavy  cannon,  and 
the  much  needed  sujjpUes  for  the  army  collected  at  Oswego  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  water,  thus  were  not  likely  to  reach  their  destination 
so  long  as  the  highway  of  the  lake  waa  beset  by  a  triumphant  enemy. 
An  express  was  quickly  on  the  wing,  and  Colonel  Fenwick  at  Oswego 
ordered  forward  with  all  possible  haste ;  the  cannon  and  military  stores 
were  shipped  to  Fort  Niagara,  and  thence,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
enemy,  deposited  safely  at  the  camping-ground.  General  Van  Rensselaer 
was  also  enabled  to  use  this  advantage  for  another  purpose  of  great  conse- 
quence to  the  country.  He  sent  in  e\press  to  Ogdenshui^  for  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  nine  schooners  to  Saiketts  Harbor.  These  had  been 
imprisoned  at  that  place,  and  were  desired  foi  gunboats,  into  which  they 
could  he  changed  for  active  service  as  the  most  expeditious  method  of 
preparing  a  fleet  of  war  to  obtain  command  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario, 

The  brief  exhilarntion  of  the  army  over  Van  Rensselaer's  triumph 
swiftly  turned  into  the  deepest  gloom.  News  came  of  the  capitulation  of 
Hull  at  Detroit,  a  disaster  which  seemed  likely  to  produce  a  general  mutiny 
among  the  New  York  forces.  Erelong,  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month.  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  governor  of  Lower  Canada,  at  the 
hea<l  of  his  troops,  was  seen  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Niagara  River,  less 
than  one  fourth  of  a  mile  distant,  parading  Hull  and  his  American  soldiers 
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pompously  along  the  heights  of  Queenstown,  in  full  view  of  the 
American  camp  at  Lewiston.  On  the  following  morning  the  prisoners 
were  embarked  for  Montreal  and  Quebec  to  be  made  a  public  spectacle. 
"Seated  in  an  old  ragged,  open  carriage,  Hull  was  drawn  through  the 
streets  of  Montreal,  and  thus  exhibited  as  a  rare  show  to  the  natives 
assembled." 

"  Why  did  Hull  sun-ender  ? "  was  the  question  upon  every  lip.  The 
war  party  of  the  country,  mortified  at  this  speedy  termination  of  an 
attempt  to  make  a  conquest  of  Canada,  and  thus  humiliate  Great  Britain, 
made  the  unhappy  Hull  the  scapegoat  of  everybody's  blunders,  accusing 
him,  as  did  his  oificers  under  him,  of  cowardice  or  treachery.  But  the 
difficulties  of  his  position  were  very  great,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  under  any  officer  much  Canadian  ground  could  have  been  gained. 
Brock's  vigilance  had  secured  Fort  Mackinaw  before  its  commander  had 
been  apprised  of  the  declaration  of  war ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  im- 
politic armistice  in  contemplation,  the  same  Biitish  officer  bad  withdrawn 
a  large  body  of  troops  from  Niagara  and  hastened  to  Detroit.  The 
Indians  of  the  whole  region  flocked  to  his  standard ;  and  the  cunning 
Tecumseh  and  his  savage  warriors  guarded  the  road  from  Ohio  to  inter- 
cept reinforcements  and  supplies.  A  detachment  sent  by  Hull  to  the  aid 
of  Captain  Brush  at  the  river  Eaisin  with  men,  flour,  and  cattle  from 
Ohio  for  the  army,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  was  totally  routed.  The 
jnail-\>ag  was  captured,  and  Brock  by  the  means  came  into  possession 
of  the  knowledge  needful  to  overwhelm  Detroit.  He  crossed  the  river, 
and  demanded  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  post.  Hull  doubted 
his  ability  to  sustain  a  siege  with  his  meager  force,  and  supplies  fast 
diminishing.  The  British  were  already  in  the  town,  advancing  toward 
the  fort  in  solid  column,  twelve  deep.  A  dark  and  fiendish  war-cloud 
hung  upon  every  side,  and  the  British  general  had  significantly  remarked 
in  his  note,  "  The  Indians  who  have  attached  themselves  to  my  troops 
will  be  beyond  my  control  the  moment  the  coutest  begins." 

Hull  shuddered  at  the  pTospect  of  consigning  the  innocent  inhabi- . 
tants  of  the  town  and  country,  who  thronged  the  fort  for  protection,  to 
barbarities  from  which  the  stoutest  heart  would  turn  with  sickening 
horror.  His  daughter  and  her  children  were  there,  and  the  wives  and 
children  of  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Detroit ;  also  clergymen  and 
non-combatants.  Believing  resistance  would  be  in  vain,  it  seemed  crimi- 
nal rather  than  brave  to  sacrifice  so  much  human  life.  He  was  pacing 
the  parade  backward  and  forward  in  acute  mental  agony,  when  a  cannon- 
ball  bounded  into  the  fort,  killing  instantly  Captain  Hancks  of  Fort 
Mackinaw,  Lieutenant  Sibley,  and  Dr.  Eeynold-'i,  who  had  accompanied 
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Hull's  sick  from  Mautnee  to  Detroit  ^besides  wounding  several  others. 
Women  were  bespatteied  w  ith  blood  and  quickly  wrned  to  the  b(jnib-proof 
vault  for  safety.     A  moment  later  the  white  flag  vas  raised 

The  capitulation  included  the  <letachmeiits  of  Cass  and  McAithur,  the 
command  and  convoj  under  Brush  at  the  Eaisin,  and  indeed  the  whole 
territory  of  Michigan  Cass  and  McAithur,  with  three  hundred  men,  had 
been  sent  to  endeavor  by  a  circuitous  route  to  open  communication  with 
Brush;  but  getting  entangled  m  a  swamp,  ■with  nothing  to  eat  foi  two 
days  but  a  few  potatoes  and  green  pumpkins,  they  returned  to  Detroit 
just  as  affairs  had  reached  the  crisis.  Their  wrath  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  They  were  brave  and  capable  officers,  and  unwilling  to 
consider  themselves  beaten.  The  whole  army  was  in  a  fury  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  surrender  was  particularly  hard  on  the  fresh  troops  who 
had  not  yet  come  in  sight  of  the  smoke  of  the  enemy's  guns. 

Immediately  upon  Hull's  exchange  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  for 
treason,  cowardice,  and  neglect  of  duty ;  acquitted  of  the  first,  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  shot  for  the  last  two.  He  was  pardoned,  however,  by  the 
President,  but  dismissed  the  service. 

While  Hull  stood  doubting  whether  he  should  err  on  the  aide  of 
humanity  or  valor,  hemmed  in  by  a  foe  of  unknown  strength  upon  all 
sides,  the  site  of  what  is  now  Michigan  Avenue  in  the  wonderful  city  of 
Chicago,  was  the  scene  of  a  shocking  massacre.  Fort  Deaihorn,  built  by 
the  United  Status  Govemmeut  in  1804  near  the  junction  of  the  Chicago 
River  and  Lake  Michigan,  was  garrisoned  by  fifty-four  men  under  Cap- 
tain Nathan  Heald.  It  was  a  solitary  post  in  the  vast  wilderness,  far 
from  the  frontiers,  and  Hull  ordered  its  evacuation  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  fate  of  Fort  Mackinaw ;  the  message  was  conveyed  from  Fort  Wayne 
by  a  Pottawatomie  chief  who  was  on  amicable  terms  with  John  Kinzie, 
the  first  white  settler  of  Chicago.^  The  garrison  were  directed  to  march 
'  The  Indians  said  "the  first  white  man  who  settled  here  was  a  negro  "  — referring  to 
Jean  Baptist  Point  au  Sable,  a  mulatto  from  St.  Domingo,  who  built  a  little  house  on  the 
north  airte  of  the  Chicago  River,  opposite  the  fort,  in  1796  ;  the  same  dwelling  which  Mr. 
Kinzia  subsequently  enlarged  and  occupied  for  many  years  witli  his  young  family,  enjoying 
the  friendship,  trade,  and  confidence  of  the  Indians.  He  planted  some  fine  Lomhardy  poplars 
in  front,  and  cultivated  a  garden  and  orchard  in  the  rear.  John  Kinzie  was  bom  in  Quebec 
in  1763.  He  was  the  only  olTspring  of  his  mother's  second  marriage.  His  father  died  while 
lie  was  an  infant,  and  his  mother  married  a  third  time,  and  with  her  husband,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
remoTBd  to  New  York  City.  At  ten  years  of  age  young  Kinzie  was  placed  in  a  school  at 
Williamsbnig ;  but  he  ran  away  after  a  short  periled,  and  reached  Quebec.  He  became  a 
trader,  and  estabhshed  numerous  trading-houses.  In  1800  he  married  the  widow  of  Colonel 
McKillup,  a  British  officer  killed  at  Fort  Miami,  on  the  Maumee  River,  at  the  time  of  Wayne's 
appearance  there  in  1794.  Her  daughter  was  the  young  wife  of  Lieutenant  Helm.  Three 
children  were  with  her  in  the  boat  on  the  Jay  of  the  massacre,  John  H.  Kinzie,  Robert  A. 
Kinzie,  and  a  daughter  who  became  the  wife  of  Ociicral  Duvid  Hunter.  —  Losniig. 
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through  the  woods  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  thence  to  Detroit.  The  friendly 
Indian  messenger  warned  Captain  Heald  against  the  perilous  undertaking. 
Tlie  savages  all  through  the  Western  country  were  restless,  sullen,  and 
blood-thirsty.  Mr.  Kinzie  remonstrated.  The  younger  officers  in  the 
fort.  Lieutenant  Helm,  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Kinzie,  and  Ensign  Itonan, 
urged  their  commander  to  remain,  strengthen  tlie  fort,  and  defy  the 
Indians  until  relief  could  reach  them.  But  Heald  said  he  must  obey 
orders.     Thus  arrangements  were  made  for  departure. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  same  bright  morning  that  Detroit  was  sur- 
rendered, the  gate  of  the  Chicago  fort  was  thrown  open,  and  a 
little  mournful  procession  emerged,  and  slowly  moved  in  an 
easterly  direction  along  the  share  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  heroic  Mrs. 
Heald  rode  a  handsome  horse  by  the  side  of  her  husbsind ;  Mrs.  Helm 
and  the  other  ladies  were  also  mounted.  Captain  Wells,  Mrs.  Heald's 
uncle,  who  had  married  an  Indian  princess  and  been  made  a  chief  among 
the  Miamis,  galloped  across  the  country  with  a  few  of  his  tribe  to  assist 
in  defending  the  fort ;  but,  finding  himself  too  late,  he  could  only  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  doomed  party  to  do  all  iu  his  power  to  prevent 
slaughter.  Mr.  Kinzie  was  also  present,  hoping  by  his  personal  influence 
to  soften,  if  he  could  not  avert,  the  impending  blow.  His  family  were  in 
a  boat  iu  charge  of  a  friendly  Indian,  As  the  travelers  neared  the 
sand-hills  between  the  prairie  and  the  beach,  their  escort  of  treacherous 
Pottaw atomies,  under  Blackbird,  filed  to  the  right  and  disappeared  behind 
the  little  hillocks.  In  tlie  next  breath  they  commenced  an  assault.  It 
was  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  short  and  desperate,  a  life-and -death  strug- 
gle —  a  battle  in  the  open  field  —  fifty-four  soldiers,  twelve  civilians,  and 
four  or  five  women,  fighting  full  five  hundred  Indian  warriors.  Captain 
Wells  said  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Heald,  as  he  saw  the  nature  of  the  conflict, 
"  We  have  not  the  slightest  chance  for  life,"  and  dashed  forward  to  fight 
with  the  rest,  while  his  cowardly  Miamis  fled  over  the  prairies  and  away 
as  if  the  evil  spirit  was  at  their  heels.  A  fiendish  young  savage  sprang 
into  a  wagon  in  wliicb  were  twelve  children,  and  tomahawked  them  all  1 
Captain  Wells  saw  the  bloody  deed,  and  was  off  towards  the  Indian  en- 
campment with  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind,  exclaiming,  "If  that  is  their 
game,  butchering  women  and  children,  I  '11  kill  too."  Swift-footed  war- 
riors pursued  and  shot  him.'  Knowing  the  temper  and  practices  of  the 
sav^es  well,  he  taunted  them  after  he  fell  with  the  most  insulting  epi- 
thets in  order  to  provoke  them  to  kill  him  instantly,  and  thus  to  escape 

1  MaT7,  the  daughter  of  Captain  William  Wells  whose  life  m 
its  terni illation  was  trajfic,  inartii'i)  in  1821,  Judgi^  -lames  Wolc 
City  fi-oiii  1826  until  his  deatli  in  1873. 
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being  reserved  for  the  torture,  in  which  he  succeeded.  A  tomahawk  was 
plunged  into  his  head,  his  heait  was  cut  out,  and  a  portion  of  it  eaten 
with  exuberant  dehght,  Mrs.  Heald  received  seven  bullet-wounds ;  but, 
although  faint  and  bleeding,  she  manned  to  keep  her  saddle.  The  Indi- 
ans wished  to  save  her  horse,  and  only  aimed  at  the  rider.  Dr.  Van 
Voorhees,  a  brilliant  young  New  York  sui^ou  from  Fishkill,  was  among 
the  slain ;  also  the  brave  Ensign  Ronan,  who  wielded  his  aword  to  the 
last.  Mrs.  Helm  had  a  deadly  strife  with  a  stalwart  savage  who  struck 
at  her  with  a  tomahawk.  She  sprang  aside,  receiving  the  blow  in  her 
shoulder ;  at  the  same  instant  she  seized  him  about  the  neck  and  tried  to 
grasp  his  scalping-knife,  which  hung  in  a  sheath  by  his  side.  While  thus 
struggling  she  was  draped  from  her  antagonist  by  another  savage,  who 
bore  her,  despite  her  desperate  resistance,  to  the  mai^in  of  the  lake  and 
threw  her  in,  but  held  her  so  that  she  could  not  drown.  She  presently 
perceived  that  she  was  supported  by  a  friendly  hand.  It  was  a  chief  who 
had  saved  her.  When  the  firing  ceased  he  conducted  her  to  the  prairie, 
where  she  met  her  step-father,  Mr.  Kinzie,  and  heard  that  her  husband 
was  safe.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  soldiers  fought  desperately,  and  suppos- 
ing that  all  prisoners  were  reserved  for  torture,  suffered  hereelf  to  be 
literally  cut  in  pieces.  Mrs.  Holt,  whose  husband  was  sevei-ely  wounded 
in  the  beginuing,  received  from  him  his  sword,  and  used  it  so  skillfully 
while  a  half-dozen  warriors  were  all  trying  at  once  to  dismount  her  and 
secure  her  high-spirited  Jiorse,  that  other  Indians  shouted,  "Don't  hurt 
her ! "  She  suddenly  wheeled  her  horse  and  rode  furiously  over  the 
prairie,  but  was  checked  by  the  savages;  and  while  three  of  them  engaged 
her  in  front,  a  powerful  fellow  seized  her  by  the  neck  and  dragged  lier 
backward  to  the  ground.  She  was  carried  into  captivity,  but  ai'terwards 
ransomed.  The  wounded  captives  were  nearly  all  scalped  after  Captain 
Heald  went  through  the  ceremony  of  a  surrender.  Mrs.  Heald  herself 
escaped  scalping  in  this  last  horrible  moment  oidy  through  the  interces- 
sion of  Mrs.  Kinzie,  who  sent  a  trusty  Indian  servant  to  offer  a  mule  as 
a  ransom,  and  the  Indian  increased  the  bribe  with  two  bottles  of  whiskey. 
As  this  was  more  than  her  beautiful  scalp  would  bring  at  Maiden,  she  was 
released,  and  concealed  in  Mrs.  Kinzie's  boat  from  the  avaricious  eyes  of 
other  scalp-hunters.  All  the  civilians  were  killed  except  Mr.  Kinzie  and 
his  sons,  ail  the  officere  except  Captain  Heald  and  Lieutenant  Helm,  two 
thirds  or  more  of  the  soldiers,  and  twelve  children.  The  prisoners  were 
divided  among  their  captoi^.^ 

'  Dr.  John  Cooper  of  New  York,  n  native  of  Fislikill,  was  the  inimediate  predecessor  of 
Dr.  Van  Voorhees  at  Fort  Dearborn.  Tliey  w«re  ulasaniat«s,  and  when  Dr.  Cooper  lusi^neil, 
jn  1811,  Dr   Van  Voorhees  was  ap|H)intc<l  in  liis  steail. 
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On  the  day  after  the  massacre  the  fort  was  burned,  and  the  site  of 
Cliicaj,'o  left  in  desolation  for  the  next  four  years.  B!ackbiiil  and  his 
sa\'i^'e  horde  pressed  immediately  towards  Fort  Wayne  and  Fort 
HaiTison  on  the  Wabash,  encouraged  by  private  emissaries  from 
Tecuinseh,  who  was  strong  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  confederacy  for 
the  complete  expulsion  of  the  white  inhabitants  north  and  west  of  the 
Ohio  River,  the  principal  tribes  of  the  region  having  already  united. 

It  was  a  black  day  for  New  York  when  intelligence  of  these  several  dis- 
astiirs  reached  the  city — Fort  Mackinaw  and  Detroit  surreudered,  Ohicago 
annihilated,  and  the  remaining  strongholds  in  Ohio  beleaguered!  Tlie 
folly  of  the  War  Department  in  commencing  hostile  operations  before  ob- 
taining contixil  of  the  lakes  was  apparent,  liegrets  were  of  no  use  in  the 
emergency.  The  mischief  was  to  be  remedied.  New  York  must  strain 
every  nerve,  or  devastating  war  would  cross  her  borders.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  profoundly  agitated.  Sparsely  settled  Ohio  heaved  like  a  storm- 
smitten  ocean  in  itfi  wrath,  and  men  of  every  class  and  condition  in  life 
flocked  to  the  recruiting  statioi 
1st  of  October,  Kentucky  I 
had  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand of  her  sons  in  the  1 
field.  Gen.  William  Henry  I 
Harrison,  governor  of  Indi- 
ana, was  assigned  to  the  | 
chief  command 

The    great    inland    seas 
were    of    the    first    conse- 
quence     A  navy  must  be 
created  upon  tJiem      But  I 
how  ?    (Jould  ships  be  built  I 
in  a  newly  settled  country, 
where  nothing  could  he  sup- 
plied but  timber  i     Every 
thing  else  would   have  to  | 
be  tiansported  liom  Alba 
ny    at    vast    e.\pense    and  I 
much  of  the  wa>   through  | 
the     onginal     w  ildemess  cipum  i«Bac  cii»un<.«y. 

And  how  could  war  \et'iels  he  liunthed  upon  waters  controlled  by  the 
enemy '  Colond  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  s  masterly  diplomacy  enabled 
the  government  to  begin  the  henulem  enterprise.  Captain  Isaac 
Chaunce^   it  the  heid  of  tin  New  Y  )tk  uwy  jard,  and  one  of  the  best 
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practical  seamen  of  hia  time,  was  commissioned  (August  31)  to  the  chief 
command  over  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  with  directions  to  superintend  the 
forming  of  a  navy.  He  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  post,  enei^etic,  fear- 
less, industrious,  anil  ]iis  experience  as  commander  of  the  merchant-vessels 
of  John  Jacob  Astor  on  several  successful  voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  as 
well  aa  his  conspicuous  gallantry  in  naval  engagements  off  Tripoli,  and 
elsewhere,  inspired  public  confidenee.  Within  a  week  lie  sent  Henry 
Eckford,  the  famous  New  York  ship-builder,  with  forty  shiji-carpenters 
to  Lake  Ontario.  Others  soon  followed.  Commander  Woolsey  was  or- 
dered to  purchase  for  immediate  use  the  merchant -schooners  which  had 
come  from  Ogdensbui^,  as  before  mentioned,  and  these  were  transformed 
into  war-vessels  with  marvelous  expedition  and  skill.  On  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, one  luuidred  officers  and  seamen,  with  guns  and  other  munitions 
of  war  left  New  York  for  Sackett's  Harbor,  Chauucey  arrived  there  in 
person  on  the  6th  of  October.^ 

To  create  a  fleet  upon  Lake  Erie,  separated  from  Lake  Ontario  by  tlie 
impassable  cataract  of  Niagara,  vessels  must  be  constructed  on  its 
shores ;  and  Chauncey  sent  Jesse  Duncan  Elliott,  a  young  naval 
lieutenant  of  tliirty,  to  choose  a  point  for  a  dock-yard  (with  the  advice  of 
General  Van  Rensselaer)  and  to  purchase  any  number  of  merchant- vessels 
or  boats  that  might  be  converted  into  ships  of  war  or  gunboats,  and  build 
othei-s.  The  work  was  going  forward  briskly  at  Black  Rock,  two  miles  below 
Buffalo,  wheu,  on  the  8th  of  October,  two  British  vessels,  the  Detroit  and 
the  Caledonia,  appeared  in  front  of  Fort  Erie,  and  Elliott  resolved  upon 
their  capture.  That  very  day  a  detachment  of  seamen  for  service  under 
him  had  arrived  from  New  York  City.  They  were  unarmed,  but  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Winfield  Scott,  who  was  stationed  with  the  artillery 
at  Black  Rock,  borrowed  pistols,  swords,  and  sabres  for  their 
use,  and  an  expedition  consisting  of  one  hundred  men  divided  equally  in 
two  boats,  embarked  in  strict  silence  at  midnight  and  passed  into  the 
gloom,  returning  three  hours  later,  having  in  the  interim  sui'prised  and 
captured  both  vessels.  "  In  less  tlian  ten  nnnutes,"  wrote  Elliott,  "  I  had 
the  prisoners  all  seized,  the  topsails  sheeted  home,  and  the  vessels  under 
weigh."  The  Detroit  was  a  prize  captured  by  the  British  at  Detroit  when 
Hull  surrendered.  She  was  retaken  by  the  boat  conducted  by  Elliott  in 
person,  assisted  by  Isaac  Roach,  lieutenant  of  artillery ;  but  grounding, 
was  burned  to  prevent  recapture.  The  Caledonia,  of  two  guns,  with  a 
cargo  of  furs  valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  captured  by 

'  Lossing-a  Field  Book  of  the  War,  p.  371  ;  HUdrelh'a  BniUd  Stales,  Vol  VI.  p.  356  ; 
Randall'i  Stale  of  Ifevi  York,  p.  173  ;  Cooper's  Naval  History  of  the  United  Stalei ;  Bainsi 
French  RtTolution  ;  Thompaon'e  History  of  the  Second  War  ;  Eaitman'a  Kevi  York. 
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the  second  boat  under  Sailing- master  Watts,  assisted  by  Captain  Nathan 
Towson,  end  was  brought  off  in  triumph.  This  vessel  became  the  iiueloiis 
of  the  American  naval  force  on  Lake  Erie.  Several  of  the  residents  of 
Buffalo  were  engaged  in  the  brilliant  exploit.  The  display  of  lights  to 
illuminate  the  return  of  the  victors,  together  with  the  shouts  of  the  citi- 
zens, called  every  British  officer  and  soldier  to  his  post. 

Meanwhile  the  soldiera  stationed  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  were 
reinforced  largely  from  the  New  York  militia ;  and  they  were  not  idle, 
although  no  very  important  service  was  performed  iu  that  quarter  during 
the  remainder  of  1812.  Bloomfield  guarded  the  approaches  into  New 
York  through  Lake  Champlain,  with  a  command  of  regulars.  Smyth, 
also  of  the  regular  army,  and  at  that  time  inspector-general,  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Buffalo.  Van  Rensselaer  had  been  charged  with  the  invasion 
of  Canada ;  but  he  had  not  hitherto  been  provided  with  suflicient  support 
to  justify  courting  a  battle.  He  endeavored  in  vain  to  counsel  with 
Smyth,  who,  beii^  an  aspirant  for  the  chief  command,  did  not  relish 
obedience  to  a  militia  general.  Van  Rensselaer  thought  Smyth's  conduct 
engendered  a  spirit  of  insutwrdination  fatal  to  the  harmony  and  concert  of 
military  movements.  But  his  army  clamored  to  be  led  against  the  enemy, 
and  he  was,  moreover,  satisfied  that  the  proper  time  for  invading  Canada 
had  arrived.     On  the  10th  of  October  he  made  arrai 


njand  of  the  expedition  was  assigned  to  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer, 
which  gave  umbrage  to  some  of  the  officers  of  the  regular  army.  During 
the  evening  thirteen  large  boats  were  brought  down  from  Gill's  Creek, 
two  miles  above  Niagara  Falls,  and  placed  in  the  river  at  Lewiston  land- 
ing, under  cover  of  intense  darkness.  In  the  midst  of  a  furious  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  six  hundred  troops  stood  at  the  place  of  embarkation  with 
Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  at  their  head.  Lieutenant  Sims,  who  had  been 
selected  to  command  the  flotilla,  entered  the  foremost  boat  and  dis- 
appeared. He  had  taken  nearly  all  the  oars  with  him,  thus  the  other 
boats  eould  not  follow !  They  waited  for  him  to  discover  his  mistake 
and  return,  but  in  vain.  He  moored  his  boat  upon  the  other  side,  and 
fled. 

The  storm  had  no  sooner  ceased  than  preparations  were  made  for  the 
second  attempt  at  invasion.     The  boats  remained  two  days  in  full 
view  of  the  British,  who  supposed  their  appearance  a  feint,  and 
that  they  were  intended  to  carry  an  armament  down  the  river  against  Fort 
George. 

To  render  success  more  certain,  Smyth  agreed  to  furnish  an  additional 
number  of  boats,  and  to  cross  the  river  himself  with  seven  hundred  ragu- 
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lars,  and  attack  Foit  Geoi^  at  a  preconcerted  moment.^  The  embarka- 
tion took  place  just  after  midnight,  but  Smyth  failed  to  perform  either 
promise.  The  tldrteeii  boats  were  not  able  to  carry  more  than  about  one 
half  of  the  troops,  and  three  ol'  the  thirteen  missed  their  destination. 
The  watchful  enemy  discovered  tlie  approach  of  tlie  Americans  by  the 
sound  of  their  oars,  and  opened  a  fire  upon  them  from  the  top  of  the 
bank.  Lovett,  Van  Een3eelaei''s  secretary,  was  in  charge  of  the  eighteen- 
guQ  battery  on  the  licights  of  Lewistou,  the  balls  of  wliich  were  to  pass 
over  the  heads  of  tlie  assaulting  party,  and  he  promptly  answered  the  first 
volley  of  musketry,  which  caused  the  enemy  to  turn.  It  being  dark,  he 
stoojied  close  to  the  gun  to  observe  his  aim,  and  when  it  was  suddenly 
discharged  the  concussion  so  injured  his  eara  tliat  he  never  recovered  his 
hearing.  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  was  the  first  man  to  spring  ashore,  on 
a  large  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  as  soon  as  liis  troops  had  landed, 
the  boats  were  sent  back  for  the  remainder  of  the  six  hundred  and  forty 
men  detailed  for  the  battle. 

"Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,"  wrote  General  Wilkinson  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  "  formed  under  a  very  warm  fire,  chmbed  the  bank  and 
routed  the  enemy  at  the  "point  of  the  bayonet  without  firing  a  gun." 
Within  a  few  moments  after  the  landing,  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  was 
riddled  with  balls  and  disabled,  but  with  great  presence  of  mind  he 
ordered  John  Ellis  Wool,  then  a  young  captain  of  twenty-four,  already 
wounded  and  bleeding  but  eager  for  action,  to  pursue  the  enemy  with  all 
possible  speed  and  storm  the  fort,  explaining  to  him  by  what  route  he 
could  avoid  the  fire  of  the  British  artillery.  The  daring  object  was  gal- 
lantly accomplished,  and  the  enemy  driven  down  the  hill  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  American  flag  was  planted  on  the 
British  works.  In  this  remarkable  combat  not  a  single  officer  was 
eng^ed  of  higher  rank  than  a  captain.  Chrystie,  of  the  regular  army, 
the  second  in  command  of  the  expedition,  was  in  one  of  three  boats  that, 
missing  their  way  on  the  river,  were  drifted  by  the  eddies  back  to  the 
New  York  shore  and  he  had  not  yet  arrived  upon  the  fieid.  Eeuwick,  com- 
mander of  the  flying  artillery,  was  wounded  on  the  passage.  The  valiant 
lieutenants,  Gansevoort  and  Randolph  of  the  artillery,  led  the  way  up 
the  mountain,  and  Major  Stephen  Lush,  Van  Rensselaer's  aid,  brought  up 
the  rear,  with  orders  to  shoot  down  the  first  man  who  offered  to  give  way. 

Sir  Isaac  Brock,  at  Fort  George,  was  wakened  by  the  cannonading,  and, 
calling  for  his  favorite  hoise,  rode  to  Queenstown  at  full  speed,  performing 
the  journey  of  seven  miles  in  little  more  than  lialf  an  hour.     He  was  just 
in  time  to  see  the  stars  and  stripes  unfurled  over  his  fallen  fortress ! 
'  Mrs.  BoKaey's  Legaiiy  of  Ilislnrkal  Gkanings,  p.  262. 
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He  q^uickly  rallied  liis  denionilized  troops  and  led  tliein  iii  person,  six 
hundred  strong,  to  retake  what  tliey  had  lost.  Tlie  biittlu  was  long,  obsti- 
nate, and  one  of  the  most  thrilling  on  record.  Deeds  ofhei-oiam  and  valor 
were  displayed  by  young  officers  and  uiun  never  liefore  exposed  to  fire,  which 
would  have  done  everlasting  honor  to  veterans  in  military  science.  Had 
the  little  band  of  heroes  on  the  heights  been  promptly  supported,  according  . 
to  the  programme  mapped  out  with  consummate  generalship  by  Solomon 
Van  Rensselaer,  who  had  full  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  British 
through  his  several  official  visits  to  their  headquartere  during  the  summer 
and  had  provided  for  every  contingency,  the  i-eault  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  a  decisive  victory.  Captain  Wool  sent  forward  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  to  check  the  approach  of  Brock.  They  were  driven  back,  then  rein- 
forced and  chai^d  a  second  time,  again  pushed  backward  to  the  verge  of 
the  precipice  which  overlooked  the  deep  chasm  of  tlie  swift-flowing  river, 
and  in  this  critical  position  Captain  Ogilvie  raised  a  white  handkerchief 
on  the  point  of  a  bayonet  in  token  of  suiTender ;  but  Wool,  springing  for- 
ward, snatched  it  away  indignantly  with  his  own  hand,  then  waving  his 
sword  led  his  comrades  once  more  into  the  desperate  and  donbtfiil  con- 
teat  with  a  greatly  superior  force  commanded  by  the  ablest  general  in  the 
British  service;  and  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  enemy  broke  and 
fled  down  tlie  hill  in  dire  dismay.  Sir  Isaac  was  amazed  and  chagrined. 
He  shouted  to  his  favorite  grenadiers,  "  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen 
the  Forty-ninth  turn  their  backs  ! "  In  attempting  to  rally  them  he  re- 
ceived his  death-wound,  and  fell  from  his  horse  at  tlje  foot  of  the  slope. 
McDonnell,  the  brilliant  and  promising  young  attorney-general  of  Upper 
Canada,  assumed  command,  and  charged  up  the  hill  with  fresh  troops. 
He  too  was  killed.  After  three  distinct  and  bloody  battles  within  the 
space  of  five  hours,  botii  parties  fighting  with  marvelous  bravery,  the 
British  fell  back  a  mile  in  some  confusion,  leaving  the  intrepid  Ameri- 
cans in  possession  of  the  heights.' 

Meanwhile  reinforcements  and  supplies  were  crossing  the  river  slowly 

'  John  Ellis  Wool,  hom  at  Newlim-g,  Omnge  County,  New  York,  in  1788,  was  the  son  of 
one  of  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  Btvoliitioii  who  went  uji  the  hill  with  Wnyne  at  the  storming 
of  Stany  Point  iu  1779.  Ho  had  raised  a  company  in  Tfoy  Uitring  the  summer  of  1812,  and 
hi  Septemljer  liis  regiment,  undei'  Lieutenant-colonBl  Chrystie,  was  ordered  to  the  Niagara 
frontier.  His  gallant  conduct  at  the  atoiming  of  Quevnsl«n'n  leil  to  his  promotion  ;  and  he 
subsequently  arose  to  great  distinction.  Among  the  noble  young  officers  who  partieipated 
in  the  morning  battles,  were  Henry  B.  Armstrong,  son  of  General  John  ami  Alida  Livingston 
Armstrong,  Richanl  M.  Malcolm,  Peter  Ojsilive,  and  Stephen  Watts  Keamy,  grandson  of 
Hon.  John  and  Anne  De  Lancey  Watts  of  New  York  City,  aflerwnrils  conqueror  and  gov- 
ernor ot  California,  to  whom  Chrystie  presenter!  his  sword  upon  the  field  for  coolness  and  gal- 
lantry. Lieutenant  Rathbone,  Ensign  Robert  Morns,  and  Lieutenant  Valleau  of  New  York 
were  killed.      Nearly  all  of  the  men  led  to  tha  first  assault  were  native  New-Yorkers. 
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and  with  much  difficulty  —  owing  to  the  constant  fire  of  the  enemy  upon 
the  boats.  General  Wadswortli,  and  shortly  aftev  him  Lieutenant-colonel 
Winfield  Scott,  appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  latter  liaviug  hurried  from  his 
poattoofifer  himself  as  a  volunteer  —  and  received  permission  from  General 
Van  Kensseliier  to  assume  chief  command  in  place  of  Colonel  Van  Eeusse- 
!a«r,  who  had  been  carried  bleeding  to  Lewiston.  Meeting  Wadsworth  un- 
expectedly, Scott  proposed  to  limit  his  own  coinniand  to  the  regulars,  but 
the  high-minded  brigadier  objected  ;  "Yon,  sir,  know  professionally  what 
ought  to  he  done,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  here  for  the  honor  of  my  country  and 
that  of  the  New  York  militia." '  Clirystie  also  arrived  about  the  same 
time  and  ordered  Wool  across  the  river  to  have  his  wounds  dressed.  An 
effort  was  made  to  fortify  the  position  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Totten  of  the  engineers.  But  the  time  was  flying,  and  before  much  could  be 
done,  a  cloud  of  dusky  warriors  swept  along  the  hmw  of  the  mountain  with 
a  furious  war-whoop;  Scott,  with  the  form  of  a  giant  and  the  voice  of  a  trum- 
pet, inspired  his  men  to  raise  a  shout  and  fall  upon  them  and  with  such  fury 
that  they  fled  in  terror.  Chief  John  Brant,  a  young,  lithe,  ginceful  son  of 
the  great  Mohawk  waiTior,  only  eighteen,  dressed,  painted,  and  plumed  in 
Indian  style  from  head  to  foot,  led  the  forest  warriors,  who  were  soon  rallied 
and  returned  to  the  assault,  but  were  again  driven  down  the  heights.  All 
at  onee  the  roads  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  were  ^low  with  scarlet. 
General  Sheaffe,  succeeding  Brock  in  command,  was  coming  from  Fort 
Geoi^  with  extensive  reinforcements.  The  patroon  was  himself  upon 
Queenstown  heights  at  this  juncture,  hut  hastened  over  the  river  accQm- 
panied  by  Major  Lovett,  to  urge  forwarf  his  own  reinforeements.  To  his 
surprise  and  deep  mortification  the  militia,  who  had  been  so  brave  in 
speech  and  clamorous  to  be  led  against  the  enemy,  refused  to  embark. 
They  quailed  before  the  sjglit  of  the  wounded  brought  across  the  river, 
the  groans  of  the  dying,  the  fewness  of  the  boats  (several  of  the  original 
thirteen  having  been  lost),  together  with  the  new  dai^r  approaching ; 
and  rather  than  be  killed,  or  made  cripples  ibr  life,  they  deternuued  to 
forego  their  chances  of  military  honors.  They  fell  back  upon  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  denying  Van  Eensselaer's  authority  to  march  them  out 
of  their  owu  State  into  Canada.  He  rode  up  and  down  among  them  in 
great  excitement,  alternately  threatening  and  pleading;  Lieutenant-colonel 
Henry  Bloom  who  had  returned  wounded,  mounted  his  horse  and  ex- 

'  General  William  Wadsworth  wcia  ft  larj;e  land-owner  on  the  Genesee  River,  in  joint 
ownership  with  his  brother,  James  Wailaworth  ;  the  latter  originated  the  first  Normal 
School  in  New  York  in  1811.  They  were  both  natives  of  Durham,  Connecticut,  purchasing 
these  wild  lands  in  New  York  in  1790.  .Tames  Wailaworth  founded  and  endowed  a  library 
and  institution  for  acienliliu  lectures  at  Genesee.  His  philanthropic  gifts  to  the  cause  of 
•ducation  in  New  York  exceeded  ninety  thousand  dollars. 
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horted,  swore  and  prayed  —  stdl  the  troops  would  not  move;  Judge  Peck 
happening  to  be  at  Lewiston,  "  appeared,"  wrote  Lovett,  "  from  whence  I 
know  not,  wearing  a  large  cocked  bat  and  long  sword  witli  a  broad  wliite 
belt,  and  preached  and  jirayed,  but  all  in  vain."  Tlie  men  were  positive 
ill  their  refusal.  At  this  moment  many  of  the  boatmen  fled  panic- 
stricken,  and  the  remaining  boats  were  dispersed.  The  Ijattle  opened  at 
four  o'clock  and  raged  for  half  an  hour  witli  tenible  effect.  Scott  was 
in  full  dress  uniform,  and  being  taller  and  more  conspicuous  than  any 
officer  present  the  Indians  (ired  at  him  incessantly  and  wondereil  that 
they  could  not  hit  him.  Without  succor  from  any  source,  and  anmiunition 
failing,  the  Americans  were  finally  compelled  to  surrender,  Nearly  a 
thousand  prisonei-s  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  two  thirds  of  whom  were 
found  concealed  on  Kritiah  soil  among  the  rocks  and  bushes  below  the 
banks,  not  having  been  in  the  action  at  all. 

All  Canada  mourned  for  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock.  An  armistice  of 
three  days  enabled  the  beliigerent  commanders  t«  exchange  humane  cour- 
tesies. At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  funeral  of  Canada's 
beloved  governor  and  cotinnander,  minute  guns  were  fired  by  order  of 
General  Van  Rensselaer  from  the  American  batteries  at  Lewiston,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  a  bmve  enemy. 

Governor  Tompkins,  accompanied  by  Robert  Macomb  and  John  W. 
Livingston,  arrived  at  headquarters  just  after  the  battle,  and  General  Van 
Rensselaer,  disgusted  with  the  jealousies  of  gome  of  the  officers  and  the 
recent  conduct  of  the  militia,  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  leave 
the  service.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  Niagara  frontier 
by  General  Smyth,  who  promised  so  much  and  performed  so  little  that 
he  became  the  target  for  satire  and  ridicule  by  all  parties.  Little  was 
heard  along  the  frontier  for  the  next  month  except  the  sonorous  cadences 
of  his  proclamations.  He  was  going  to  invade  Canada  and  conquer  the 
whole  British  empire.  He  prepai'ed  with  much  noise,  but  it  all  came  to 
nothing.  Genera!  Peter  B,  Porter  of  the  New  York  militia  accused  him  of 
cowardice  and  a  duel  ensued.  These  two  officers  exchanged  shots  at  twelve 
paces  distance  and  both  escaped  unhurt,  after  which  they  were  reconciled 
by  theu'  seconds.  Smyth  was  soon  dismissed  from  the  service.  Colonel 
Solomon  Van  Rensselaer's  life  was  in  extreme  peril  for  five  days  after  the 
battle ;  a  cot  was  finally  rigged  with  cross-bars  and  side-poles,  upon  which 
he  was  carried  to  Buffalo  by  a  party  of  riflemen  who,  indeed,  expressed 
their  readiness  to  bear  him  on  their  shoulders  from  Buffalo  to  Albany. 
When  late  in  November  he  reached  his  home  near  Albany,  be  was  met 
in  the  suburbs  by  a  cavalcade  of  citizens,  and  received  with  the  honors 
of  a  victor. 
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In  the  month  of  September  a  convention  of  Federalists  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  asseiiibleil  in  New  York  City  to  decitie  upon 
the  course  the  party  should  pursue  in  the  coming  Presidential  election. 
Tliey  met  privately  with  closed  doors,  and  three  days  were  con- 
sumed in  spirited  debates.  It  was  agreed  that  New  York,  whose 
capital  and  frontiers  were  alike  threatened  by  the  enemy,  deserved  a 
President  in  whom  she  could  trust,  and  one  who  would  be  able  by  bis 
executive  talents  to  make  up  for  tlie  want  of  forecast  and  capacity  hitherto 
exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Various  speakera  dwelt  upon  the 
inipi^opriety  of  congressional  nominations  resulting,  as  they  always  did,  in 
the  selection  of  a  Virginian  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  nation. 
I)e  Witt  Clinton,  one  of  New  York's  most  distinguished  sons,  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  and  he  was  an  advocate  oC  peace,  the  door  of 
which  now  stood  open  in  tlie  repeal  of  the  British  orders  in  council. 
It  was  finally  resolved  to  adopt  Clinton  as  the  Federal  candidate.  Jared 
Ingersoll,  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania,  son  of  Jared  Ingersoll  of  Con- 
necticut and  Stamp  Act  fame,  became  the  candidate  for  Vice-President 
Thus  the  Presidential  election,  so  disastrously  utilized  to  bring  on  the 
war,  promised  an  unusual  amount  of  bitter  wrangling. 

The  governors  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  Caleb  Strong  and 
Ec^r  Griswold,^  positively  refused  to  accede  to  the  President's  call  (in 


'  Eoger  OriswoM,  governor  of  Col 
the  son  of  OovLTiior  Matthew  Gr 
the  first  Governor  Oliver  Wolcott, 
of   the    Treasury,    and 
necticiit.     The  mother 
the  fcnioiia  Ursula  Wol- 
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Coming  to  this  country 
of  the  British  noblemen 
found  the  great  city  of 
mouth  of  the  Connecti- 
Woleotl,  daughter  of 
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tied    upon   the   fief  or 
Griswolda,  ever  since  known 
1666.    He  had  eleven  children 


1812  — born  at  Old  Lyme  id  1762  — was 

n  of  Governor  Roger  Wolcott^  nephew  of 

isin  of  the  .second  Oliver  Wolcott,  Secretary 

also  governor  of  Con- 
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coti,  mentioned  in  the 
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June)  for  detachments  of  militia  to  do  garrison  dvity  along  the  sealxiard, 
in  place  of  those  drawn  off  for  the  invasion  of  (Jaiiadii.  They  denied  the 
conatitutionai  validity  of  the  articles  oi'  war  enactud  by  Congress ;  and 
complained  of  the  irregularities  attending  the  iiitiuisitiou  of  detached 
companies  and  battalions,  without  the  i-egular  ([uotii  ijf  field  officers. 
They  denounced  the  punishment  of  a  people  three  tliousiiud  miles  away, 
over  the  innocent  heads  of  our  immediate  neighbors  in  Oiina<la  of  whom 
many  were  bound  to  us  by  ties  of  blood,  but  expressed  entire  willingness 
to  adopt  any  measure  which  the  safety  of  their  own  States  might  de- ' 
mand.  Governor  Strong  had  been  one  of  the  immortiil  number  who 
framed  the  Constitution,  and  knew  well  the  difficulties  which  arose  about 
the  partition  between  the  States  and  the  general  government  aa  to  au- 
thority over  the  militia.  He  claimed  to  be  a  joint  judge  with  the  I'resi- 
dent  whether  the  emergency  existed  which  would  justify  him  in  making 
a  call.  Governor  Griswold  was  no  less  decided  in  his  views  and  even 
more  inHuential.  He  was  a  leading  Fedei-aiist ;  when  called  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two  from  a  valuable  law  practice  into  the  national  councils,  he 
was  pronounced  one  of  the  most  finished  scholars  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. He  was  in  Congress  ten  years,  and  in  1801  declined  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State.  Since  1807  he  had  been  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Connecticut ;  also  lieutenant-governor  a  part  of  that  period.     He  was 

ants  »as  the  famous  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Dorr  firifiiii  ;  of  his  sons,  John,  the  father  of  Governor 
Matthew  Griswold,  was  a  juJgc  of  eonaideiitble  renown  ;  and  George  —  who  married  Hannah 
Lynde  —  was  the  revered  pastor  of  the  chmi;!!  at  Kast  Lyinv  for  thirty-six  years.  The  two 
grandsons  of  Rev.  George  Griswold  were  the  great  New  York  merchants,  Geoi'ge  GriHwold 
and  Nathaniel  Lynde  Griswold,  brothers,  who  founded  a  mercantile  house  m  New  York  City 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  eentury  sending  their  numerous  and  costly  ships  aU 
h         1       Th  re  an     g  th      ost  1  t      d  ^   bl      p    t  d      t  ze        f  th 

g         g  m  tropol    —     rthy      prese  tat  f      rate  gr    dly    I      1  ped   ph     call        d 

ally  as  w  11  t  II    t     lly      G    rg    G  li  d         d    ec         i     1812      f  tl 

BkfAm  dh  yars  gl  fthflrsdbe    facto       f 

esfhma  dh  tti  NYkThCwllfNYlth 

termrred      thmyfhldgf       1       -hdgtte      f  fthgr       m      hts 

m  m  d  Peter  Lonllard  ,  and  another  daughter  mameJ  Hon.  Frederick  Frelinghuysen  of  New 
Teriey  Thf  mother  of  Robert  H.  McCurdy,  the  well-known  New  York  importing  merchant, 
was  Urania  Woltott  Griswold,  daughter  of  Jndge  John  Griswold  of  Old  Lyme,  the  hrother  of 
the  governor  The  children  of  Governor  Rogyt  Griswold  were  nine  ;  1.  Harry,  married  in 
England  2  Lharlea  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Juitge  Elias  Perkins  of  New  London  ; 
3  Frances,  marnei  her  cousin.  Chief  Justice  Ebenezer  Lane  ot  Oliio  ;  4.  Matthew,  mar- 
ned  Phebe  Ely  and  resided  in  the  mansion  bnilt  by  the  governor  at  Black  Hall ;  5.  Roger, 
marnei  Juliette  Gnswold  ;  6.  Elizabeth,  married  lli^  philauthmpist,  Henry  Boalt  of  Ohio, 
and  among  her  children  were  Judge  John  Henry  Boalt  of  California,  and  Mrs.  J.  0.  Mosa 
of  Sandusky,  Ohio  ;  7.  Mary  Anne,  manied  Thomas  S.  Perkins,  son  of  Judge  Elias  Perkins  ; 
8.  William,  married  Sarah  Noyes  ;  9.  Captain  .Robert,  married  Helen  Powera,  of  the  aame 
family  as  the  celebrated  Hiram  Povera. 
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personally  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time,  with  a  bright,  keen, 
flashing  bla«k  eye ;  and  his  gifts  and  graces  in  conversation,  and  elegant 
manners  were  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  hiin.  He  waa  justly  regarded 
aa  one  of  the  first  men  iu  the  nation  for  talents,  political  knowledge, 
force  of  eloquence,  integrity,  tnd  fr  foiul  legal  ability.  One  of  t!ie 
earliest  to  propose  that  the  Federal  sts  should  concentrate  their  strength 
upon  the  election  of  De  Witt  Cl  ton  i  order  effectually  to  defeat  the 
spirit  and  policy  of  an  admi  stnt  on  v!  th  it  was  claimed  had  been 
'  under  French  influence  and  d  ctat  or  f  i  t  elve  years,  Griswold  exerted  a 
singular  power  over  the  minds  of  those  who  naturally  rebelled  against 
voting  for  a  Republican  candidate.  He  said  the  leading  object  of  the  war 
advocates  was  to  perpetuate  power  iu  the  hands  of  a  nari-ow  Viiginia 
clique,  to  the  exclusion  from  office  and  influence  tif  taleiitetl  men  of  their 
own  party  not  connected  with  that  cliqua  Griswold's  <leatli  occurred  in 
October  in  the  midst  of  the  stormy  scenes  attending  the  re-election  of 
Madison,  and  few  men  of  Amerii,i  hivo  been  more  deeply  lamented. 

New  York  City  was  electrified  one  mornin,^  in  midsummer  with  the 
newspaper  announcement  of  Aaron  Bun  s  preseuLe  m  the  city,  and  that 
he  was  about  to  resume  the  piiLtice  of  law  He  hid  escaped  from  Eu- 
rope, returning  as  he  went,  with  in  enipt>  [  ot,ket  and  i  borrowed  name ; 
and  after  concealment  until  assured  thit  neither  government  nor  creditoi's 
would  molest  him,  he  had  fiuall)  n  ukd  i  small  tin  si^  o\er  a  door  in 
Nassau  Street,  and  commenced  business  The  times  were  disjointed,  so 
to  speak,  and  nearly  every  member  of  the  community  was  involved  in 
some  legal  controversy;  hence  clients  'warmed  about  the  man  who  never 
lost  a  case.  During  the  first  twelve  dav?  lie  received  foi  opinions  and 
retaining  fees  the  sum  of  two  thousan  i  drllars  He  was  politically  dead, 
however,  and  took  no  part  in  tryin^  to  preii-nt  the-  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  his  triumphant  rival  De  Witt  Clinton  Presently  he  was 
bowed  down  with  the  sharpest  inj,uish  his  soul  had  ever  known.  A 
letter  came  from  his  son-in-law  Governor  Allston  Inngin^  tidings  of  the 
death  of  Theodosia's  eleven-year  old  son  of  whom  Burr  wis  passionately 
fond.  The  bereaved  Theodosia  longed  to  see  her  father  ;■  and  after  droop- 
ing in  her  home  at  the  South  for  some  months,  took  pass^e  for  New  York 
on  the  privateer  Patriot,  sailing  from  Charleston  on  the  last  day  but  one 
of  December,  1812.  Alas !  the  vessel  was  never  seen  nor  heard  of  more ! 
For  days  and  weeks  and  months  two  grief-stricken  men  watched,  agonized, 
conjectured,  hoped  and  despaired.  But  the  beautiful  Theodosia  had  per- 
ished with  all  on  board. 

The  pride  of  the  war  party  was  severely  humbled  by  repeated  failuies 
and  disasters,  and  its  strength  was  fast  diminishing  under  the  stinging 
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ridicule  of  the  Federal  newspapers,  when  relief  came  through  !i  series  of 
■anexpeeted  naval  achievements.  Commodore  Isaac  Hull,  of  the  frigat* 
C<mstitution,  encountered  and  chased  the  "  tyrant  of  our  coast,"  England's 
"  famous  Giterrure,"  one  of  the  best  frigates  in  the  British  navy,  and  in 
a  close  conflict  of  one  half-hour's  duration  disabled  and  captured  her. 
This  thrilling  event  occurred  August  19,  off  the  mouth  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence 
Kiver,  just  three  days  after  the  surrender  of  Detroit  by  the  uncle  of  the 
heroic  commodore.  Within  fifteen  minutes  after  the  fire  was  o 
Guerriere  had  lost  ber  miz- 
zen-mast,  her  mainyard 
was  in  tiie  slings,  and  lier 
hull,  rigging,  and  sails  were 
torn  in  pieces  —  and  then 
her  foremast  fell,  leaving 
her  wallowing  in  the 
traugh  of  the  sea  a  help- 
less wreck.  A  jack  which 
had  been  kept  flying  on 
the  stump  of  her  mizzen- 
mast  was  suddenly  low- 
ered. Whereupon,  Hull 
sent  his  third  lieutenant, 
George  Campbell  IJead,  af- 
terwards rear-admiral,  to 
receive  the  sword  of  the 
captain  of  the  prize.  "Com-  i 
mod  ore  Hull's  compli- 
ments," said  the  young  of- 
ficer bowing,  "and  wishes 

to  know  if  you  have  struck  your  flag  ? "  Captain  Daeres,  looking  up 
and  down,  dryly  remarked,  "  Well,  I  don't  know ;  our  mizzen-mast  is 
gone,  and  upon  the  whole,  you  may  say  we  have  struck  our  flag." 

Read  then  inquired  if  a  surgeon  or  surgeon's  mate  was  needed  upon  the 
captive  frigate.  "  I  should  suppose  you  had  on  board  your  own  ship, 
business  enough  for  all  your  medical  officers,"  replied  Daeres.  "  Oh,  no," 
said  Read,  "  we  have  but  seven  killed  and  seven  wounded."  The  killed 
and  wounded  on  tlie  Guerriere  numbered  seventy-nine  ;  among  the  crew 
were  ten  impressed  American  seamen,  who,  declining  to  fight,  were  hu- 
manely sent  below.  It  was  discovered  that  the  injured  vessel  was  in 
danger  of  sinking,  and  as  soon  as  the  prisoners  and  their  effects  were 
ti-ausferred  to  the  Constitution,  the  wreck  was  set  on  fire  and  blown  up. 
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A  breakfast-plate  of  unique  design  from  the  decorated  dinner  service  of 
the  Guerriere  was  preserved  by  Oonimodore  IIull,  and  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mrs,  Professor  Edward  E.  Salisbury  of  New  Haven, 

Six  days  before  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere,  the  Essex  under  Commo- 
dore David  Porter  was  attacked  by  the  Alert,  a  British  sloop  of  twenty 
guns,  and  an  action  of  eight  minutes  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  the 
Alert  with  seven  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  This  was  the  first  ship  of 
war  taken  in  the  contest.  The  news  reached  Boston  almost  simultane- 
ously with  the  return  of  the  Constitution. 

The  whole  country  was  in  a  wild  tumult  of  delight.  No  such  .successes 
were  supposed  possible.  For  centuries  the  ocean  litul  been  the  center  of 
British  triumph..  Navy  after  navy  had  fallen  beibre  the  disciplined  valor 
of  British  seamen.  The  Americans  had  no  confidence  in  their  own  little 
navy,  and  believed  in  the  absolute  omnipotence  of  that  of  the  enemy. 
The  newspapers  teemed  with  tributes  to  British  glory;  indeed,  England 
was  credited  with  every  species  of  superiority,  whether  phj'sical  or  moral, 
which  she  claimed  for  herself.  The  administration  at  one  time  seriously 
contemplated  an  order  for  all  the  war-vessels  to  remain  in  New  York 
harbor,  and  form  a  part  of  its  defense  —  as  a  precautionary  movement 
to  secure  them  from  destruction.  Two  naval  officers,  Bainbridge  and 
Stewart,  were  at  the  seat  of  government  when  the  subject  was  under  dis- 
cussion, and  remonstrated  with  such  vigor  against  the  narrow  scheme 
that  the  President  convened  the  Cabinet,  which  was  finally  induced  to 
change  its  policy,  "  on  the  ground  that  our  ships  would  soon  be  taken, 
and  that  the  country  would  thus  be  rid  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  them, 
and  at  more  liberty  to  direct  its  energies  to  the  army." ' 

The  merchants  of  New  York  had  studied  the  movements  of  their 
cruisers  with  observant  eyes,  and  knew  they  were  as  well  buiit,  sailed  as 
fast,  and  were  worked  as  well,  as  those  of  England.  The  officers  of  the  navy 
had  enjoyed  means  of  comparison  denied  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  were  willing  to  contend  with  that  superiority  which  the  nation  feared. 
In  the  short  period  of  six  months  from  the  declaration  of  war,  three  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  British  vessels,  three  of  them  frigates  of  the  first  class, 
others  ships  of  war  of  a  smaller  size,  were  either  destroyed  at  sea  or  brought 
into  port  by  our  public  and  private  vessels ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  the 
damage  done  to  British  commerce  exceeded  twelve  million  dollars,' 

These  facta  were  not  yet  known  when  the  Constitution  rode  proudly 
into  port  a  con(][ueror  —  the  very  frigate  which  had  been  held  up  to  the 
derision  of  Europe  as  "  a  bunch  of  pine  boards" — an  occurrence  of  mo- 


'  Cnoper'i  Naval  History,  II,  pp.  168,  169. 

*  Hardi^a Desei-iitlitmof  New  Ynrk  City,  \>.  131. 
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mentous  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the  wnx}  It  was  found  that  Commo- 
dore Hull  had  evinced  great  skill  and  seamanship  in  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  naval  retreats  on  recorf.only  a  short  time  prior  to  his  conflict 
with  the  Oiurriere.  The  Constitution  was  chased  by  a  Bi-itish  squadron, 
and  escaped  iu  such  a  manner  as  to  extort  unqualified  admiration  from 
her  pursuers.  And  the  engagement  with  the  Giierrierc  was  character- 
ized by  features  which  became  identified  with  nearly  all  the  subse- 
quent naval  battles  of  the  war,  showing  that  they  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  discipline  and  system  of  the  American  marine. 
There  was  nothing  hap-hazard  in  the  style  in  which  the  Constitution  had 
been  handled ;  she  had  been  carried  earnestly  and  deliberately  into 
battle.  Hull  with  admirable  coolness  received  the  enemy's  fire  witliout 
returning  it  until  quite  close.  His  crew,  though  burning  with  impatience, 
silently  awaited  his  orders.  His  sailing-master  seconded  his  views  with 
admirable  skill,  bringing  the  vessel  exactly  to  the  station  iutended,  within 
half  pistol-shot  of  her  adversary ;  the  orders  were  to  fire  broadside  after 
broadside,  from  guns  double- shotted  with  round  and  grape,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  crew  instantly  comprehended  the  plan,  and  entered  into  it 
with  spirit.  For  fifteen  minutes  the  roar  and  the  vivid  lightning  of  the 
Constitution's  guns  were  without  intermission.  The  British  commander  , 
fought  gallantly,  and  submitted  when  further  resistance  would  have  been 
as  culpable  as  it  was  impossible.  The  Guerri£Te's  batteries  were  not 
equal  to  the  mode  of  fighting  introduced  by  her  antagonist —  and  which, 
in  fact,  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  combats  between  single 
ships  upon  the  ocean. 

Men  of  all  ranks  and  political  creeds  hastened  to  pay  homage  to  Com- 
modore Hull.  Boston  received  him  with  a  triumphal  procession  and  a 
splendid  banquet.  The  citizens  of  New  York  subscribed  money  to  buy 
gifts  of  swords  for  him  and  his  officers ;  the  corporation  ordered  a  richly 
embossed  gold  box,  with  a  representation  of  the  battle  between  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Gnerriere,  at  the  same  time  i-equesting  the  conqueror  to 
sit  for  his  portrait  —  which  now  graces  the  wall  of  the  governor's  room 
in  the  City  Hall.  Coi^ress  voted  him  a  gold  medal,  and  distributed  fifty 
thousand  dollars  among  his  officers  and  men.  From  many  other  sources 
came  beautiiiil  and  costly  testimonials. 

The  public  mind  was  greatly  agitated  in  both  hemispheres,  and  men 
competent  to  form  intelligent  opinions  on  such  subjects,  in  Europe  as  well 
as  America,  predicted  many  future  conquests  of  a  similar  character.  And 
they  came  in  swift  succession.  A  squadron  sailed  from  Boston  on  a 
cniise,  October  8,  consisting  of  the  President,  under  Commodore  Rodgers, 

•  Cooper's  Savai  History,  II.  jj,  171  ;  Lossi'jig;  Dawson;  ffildreth ;  Sckuffner;  Tkompsm. 
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the  United  States,  the  Congress,  and'  the  Argus.  Five  days  later  they 
parted  company  in  a  gale  of  wind,  soon  after  which  the  President  and  the 
Congress  captured  the  British  packet  Swallow,  with  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  board,  and  brought  lier  proudly  into  Boston  on  the  30th  of 
December.  The  Argm  about  the  same  time  returned  to  New  York  with 
prizes  valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  United  States,  under 
Commodore  Decatur  met  the  British  war-frigate  Macedonian  on  the  25th 
of  October,  and  captured  her  after  an  action  of  two  hours.     The  American 

gunnery  in  this 
affair,  like  that  of 
the  Constitution 
with  the  Guerri- 
ere,  was  remark- 
able for  rapidity 
and  efltict.  Its 
perpetual  blaxe 
led  the  enemy  to 
suppose  at  one 
time  the  United 
States  was  on  fire. 
The  mizzen-mast 
and  main  and 
foretop-mast  ol' 
tiie  Macedonian 
were  shot  away^ 
ind  her  colors 
j  disappeared.  She 
,  received  no  less 
than  one  hun- 
dred round  shot 
in  her  hull  alone, 
and  all  her  boats 
I  were       rendered 

Stephen  Decatur  USeleSS    but    One. 

.o.nl  ^painlmR     ysoLIjI  jj^^       killed       aud 

wounded  numbered  one  hundred  and  four,  while  the  loss  of  Decatur  was 
only  five  killed  and  seven  wounded.  Garden,  the  British  commander, 
fought  with  consummate  skill ;  when  after  the  surrender  he  came  upon 
the  United  States  and  offered  his  sword  to  Decatur,  the  latter  generously 
exclaimed, "  Sir,  T  cannot  receive  the  swoi-rl  of  a  man  who  has  so  bravely 
.defended  his  ship,  but  I  will  receive  your  hand,"  and  suiting  the  action 
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to  the  word  grasped  that  of  the  gallant  Garden  and  led  him  to  the  cahin 
where  refreshments  were  bountifidly  served. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  the  Wasp,  under  Commodore 
Jacob  Jones,  encountered  the  Frolic,  a  British  war-ve-ssol  of  su- 
perior force,  and  after  a  bloody  couHict  of  foi-ty-tln-ee  minutes 
made  the  latter  captive ;  thirty  were  killed  and  fil'ty  wounded  upon  her 
decks,  while  upon  the  Wasp  Kve  only  were  killed  and  live  wounded. 
But  the  victors  were  not  able  to  take  their  prize  into  port,  as  a  laige 
man-of-war  bore  immediately  down  upon  tliem  necessitating  their  sur- 
render. The  officers  of  the  Wasp  were  taken  to  Bermuda,  paroled  and 
sent  home.  In  November  the  lakes  b^an  to  assume  a  warlike  aspect. 
Commodore  Chauncey's  preparation  had  progressed  with  such  rapidity  that 
he  considered  himself  able  to  contend  with  the  whole  British  fleet.  Thus 
the  waves  of  our  inland  waters  were  soon  to  be  lighted  with  all  the  sub- 
limity of  naval  combat. 

The  year  1812  closed  with  still  another  brilliant  affair  upon  the 
ocean.  Commodore  Hull,  content  with  the  glories  already  won,  went  to 
Saybrook,  Connecticut,  to  be  married,'  and  was  succeeded  in  command  of 
the  Comtitution  by  Commodore  William  Bainbridge,  a  real  naval  hero, 
who  sailed  from  Boston  October  26,  accompanied  by  the  Hornet,  also 
iiiider  his  command.  Upon  the  South  American  coast  the  Horrid  was 
left  to  blockade  a  British  sloop-of-war  which  had  a  large  amount  of  specie 
on  board.  The  ConstUution,  cruising  near  the  Brazils,  encountered  the 
Java,  a  large  British  frigate  bound  for  the  East  Indies,  and  preparations 
were  quickly  made  on  both  sides  for  battle.  The  fire  of  the  Comiitution 
was  directed  with  so  much  precision  that  the  Java  was  soon  disabled  in 
her  spars  and  rigging ;  within  two  hours  she  surrendered,  but  was  too 
badly  injured  to  be  preserved  as  a  trophy,  and  was  blown  up.  The  loss 
of  the  Java  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  British,  and  her  brave  commander, 
Lambert,  was  killed. 

On  the  very  same  day  of  this  victory  of  Bainbridge,  and  at  the  very 
same  afternoon  hour,  a  magnificent   banquet  in  honor   of  Hull, 
Decatur,  and  Jones,  was  in  progress  in  New  York  City.     Five 
hundred  gentlemen  were  seated  at  the  tables.     The  banqueting  hall,  in 
the  City  Hotel  just  above  Trinity  CJiurch  in  Broadway,  had  the  effect  of 

'  Commodore  Isaac  Hull  marrieil  Anna  McCurdy  Hurt,  one  of  seven  sisters  who  were 
repntcd  tlie  most  beautiful  and  biilliant  women  in  dmoiJca.  Slie  was  the  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Elisha  and  Jennette  MeCurdy  Halt  of  Suybrook,  Connecticut ;  her  fatlier  being  the  son 
of  the  old  Saybrook  minister,  and  her  mother,  the  daughter  of  John  McCuidy  of  Old  Lyme, 
of  Kevolutionary  renown  (see  Vol.  1.  719  ;  Vol.  II.  70).  One  of  Mrs.  Hull's  sisters  mBrrifHl 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Fanner  Jarvia,  anotlier,  Hon.  Heman  Allen  of  Vermont,  U.  8.  Minister 
to  Chili  ill  1823-8,  and  a  third,  Couimortoi^  Joseph  Hull,  nephew  of  Commodore  Isaac  Hull. 
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a  great  marine  palace.  The  genius  and  taste  as  well  as  the  money 
of  New  York  had  been  lavishly  expended  ujKjn  its  adornment.  "It 
was  colonnaded  round  with  the  masts  of  ships,  entwined  with  laurels, 
and  bearing  the  ti:^  of  all  the  world,"  Upon  each  individual  table 
■was  a  ship  in  miniature  with  the  American  flag  displayed.  At  the  head 
of  the  room,  one  long  table,  elevated  some  three  feet  above  the  others, 
was  graced  by  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  president  of  the  feast,  with 
Decatur  upon  his  right,  and  Hull  upon  his  left  hand.  In.  front  of  this, 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  a  grassy  area,  a  real  lake  of  water  upon  which 
floated  a  miniature  frigate.  And  back  of  all  hung  the  mainsail  of  a  ship, 
thirty-three  by  sixteen  feet.  At  the  moment  of  the  utterance  of  the 
third  toast,  "Our  Navy,"  this  great  mainsail  was  furled,  revealing  an 
immense  transparent  painting  representing  the  three  naval  battJes  in 
which  Hull,  Decatur,  and  Jones  had  been  respectively  engaged.^ 

Other  surprises  of  the  most  novel  and  charming  character  enraptured 
the  assemblage.  The  poets  of  the  land,  catching  inspiration  from  the 
shout«  of  triumph  that  filled  the  air,  had  written  a  score  or  more  of  stir- 
ring banquet-songs,  several  of  which  were  rendered  on  this  occasion  with 
great  effect,  alternating  with  happy  speeches,  and  deafening  cheers. 

Decatur's  victory,  following  so  closely  upon  that  of  Hull,  produced  a 
perfect  delirium  of  ecstasy.  He  brought  the  victorious  United  States 
and  the  conquered  Macedonian  safely  through  the  Sound  and  East  Eiver 
into  New  York  harbor  about  the  middle  of  December ;  and  the  noise 
and  tumult  of  wild  enthusiasm  which  greeted  his  arrival  exceeded  any- 
thing New  York  had  ever  before  witnessed.  An  occasional  blockade  of 
what  was  to  the  enemy  "  the  troublesome  port  of  New  York  "  had  all 
along  been  maintained  by  the  British  cruisers,  and  at  this  juncture, 
astounded  at  the  heavy  and  ominous  blows  dealt  at  her  supremacy  of  the 
seas,  Great  Britain  determined  to  cripple  New  York  by  compelling  her 
to  keep  her  private-armed  cruisers  at  home.  One  or  two  laige  war-vessels 
could  already  be  seen  off  Sandy  Hook,  precursors  of  a  formidable  British 
fleet  which  took  possession  of  Gardiner's  Bay  and  the  surrounding  waters 
early  in  the  following  April,  and  kept  New  York  under  strict  blockade  for 
a  year  and  ten  months.  Decatur  was  overwhelmed  with  compliments  and 
testimonials,  banquets,  and  balls  ;  and  such  honors  were  attended  with 
genuine  appreciation  of  his  distinguished  services.  In  New  York,  among 
other  public  gifts  he  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box ;  and 
he  was  requested  to  sit  for  his  portrait. 

Decatur's  gallant  crew  were  complimented  with  a  banquet  at  the  City 

Hotel,  January  7,  1813,  the  room  being  decorated  as  at  the  imposing  eu- 

'  Tht  War,  I,  119.    Jones  was  not  abU  to  be  inesent  at  thia  banquet. 
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tertainnient  given  to  the  huroic  uomnmiKlisrs.  At  tlie  table  the  sailors 
were  addressed  by  Alderman  Joliii  Vaiidoi-bilt.  In  tlie  evening  tiiey 
were  conducted  to  I'ark  Theater  by  invitation  of  tlie  maniiyer.  The 
whole  pit  was  reserved  for  their  accommodation.  Tlie  drop-curtain  in 
the  form  of  a  tiansparency,  bore  a  representation  of  the  light  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Macedonian.  Children  daiieed  on  the  stage,  caiTy- 
iug  large  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  hands,  which  being  joined  in  the 
course  of  the  dance  produced  in  transparency  the  names  of  Hull,  Deca- 
tur, and  Jones ;  and  an  Irish  clown  sang  a  comic  song  of  seven  stanzas, 
written  for  the  occasion,  beginning :  — 

"  No  more  of  yuur  blathering  nonsense 

'Bout  Nelsons  of  old  Johnny  BtiU  ; 
1 11  sing  you  a  song,  by  my  conscience, 

'Bout  Jones  find  Deratut  and  Hull." 

It  was  on  Christmas,  1812,  the  day  before  tiie  lianqnet,  that  the  cere- 
mony of  presentation  to  Hull  occnrred  iu  the  council  cliamber  of  City 
Hall.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Colonel  Nicliolas  Fish,  General  Jacob 
Morton,  and  Peter  Mesier,  introduced  him  to  the  common  council,  when 
Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton  arose  and  addressed  him  in  the  most  felicitous 
manner,  presenting  a  diploma  superbly  executed  in  vellum,  and  the  ex- 
quisite gold  box  containing  the  freedom  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  his  acceptance. 

The  situation  of  New  York  at  this  crisis  was  peculiar.  The  war  men- 
aced the  great  commercial  capital  of  the  continent  on  every  side.  Nobly 
had  she  sent  forth  her  blood  and  treasui*  towards  the  several  points  of  the 
compass  to  grapple  with  the  enemy.  Now  the  pride  and  the  energy  of 
Great  Britain  were  thoroughly  aroused.  On  one  of  the  last  days  of  the 
year  1812  it  was  determined  in  British  council  to  send  out  a  land  and 
naval  force  sufficient  to  chastise  the  Americans ;  in  short,  to  blockade  and 
desolate  the  coastg  of  the  United  States,  and  destroy  the  centers  of  Amer- 
ican commercial  and  naval  power. 

While  celebrating  victories  that  enveloped  the  little  American  navy 
upon  the  ocean  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  and  with  fleets  in  readiness  to  dispute 
the  sovereignty  of  her  lakes.  New  York  shuddered  at  the  war-cry  of  the 
savages  in  the  wilds  of  Ohio  as  they  made  their  easterly  way  in  the 
bloody  work  of  extermination  begun  at  Chicago,  and  turned  oceanward 
only  to  find  egress  from  her  harbor  effectually  closed  by  the  great  war- 
ships of  the  haughty  foe. 

The  Constitution  reached  Boston  on  the  15th  of  February,  1813,  and 
Commodore  Bainbridge  immediately  despatclied  Lieutenant  Lud- 
low with  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  giving  an  account 
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of  the  capture  of  the  Jina     The  popular  honors  accorded  to  tiie  hero 
of  this  fourth  hnlh  mt  nav  il  triumpli,  exceeded,  if  possible,  all  others, 
i  rcteptioiis  1  inquets  and  testimonials  attended  him  wherever 
he  went.     Men  of  all  political  parties  united 
m  feiMug  proofs  of  then'  gratitude  to  one  who 
ha  1  so  aiyniilly  benefited  his  country.    The  dis- 
i^lmeand  bravery  of  American  seamen  were 
t  only  rendered   conspicuous,  but  also  their 
^eneiosity  and  humanity  to  their  captives,  of 
\vl  i(,h  the  British  ofticers  bore  strong  testimony 
m  tl  eir  official  letters.     New  York  and  Albany 
^  each  presented  Baiubridge  with  a  gold  box  con- 
tjiiiii  g  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  Pliiladelphia 
y  \%  him  an  elegant  service  of  silver  plate,  tlie 
most  remarkable  piece  of  which  was  a  massive 
B    b  dge  u  ^nd  costly  urn,  eighteen  inches  in  lieight,  upon 

which  WIS  el^j,  ii  tl>  w  rou^ht  the  wrecked  Java  and  the  triumphant  Con- 
stitution The  coi^oration  of  New  York  invited  him  to  ait  for  his  por- 
trait which  was  painted  1 )  John  Wesley  Jarvis. 

In  the  mein  time  news  rLichtd  the  city  of  the  defeat  of  a  detachment 
of  General  Harrison  s  army  in  Ohio,  sent  forwai-d  through  the  midwinter 
snows  to  disperse  a  party  of  British  and  Indians  qiiaitered  at  French- 
town,  now  Monroe,  in  Michigan,  only  eighteen  miles  across  the  river 
from  Maiden.  They  performed  the  service  gallantly.  The  enemy  was 
routed  and  driven  two  miles  on  the  18th  of  January;  but  on  the  cold 
night  of  the  22d  returned  three  thousand  strong  in  profound  silence  — 
the  savages  led  by  Eoundhead  and  the  British  by  Proctor  —  and  at 
daylight  attacked  the  Americans  with  such  terrible  vigor  that  the  latter 
surrendered.  Scarcely  had  they  laid  down  their  arms,  under  promise  of 
protection  from  the  British  commander,  when  they  found  themselves  e- 
serted,  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Indians  ■ —  in  other  words,  reserved  to  be 
butchered  in  cold  blood.  Five  hundred  were  slain.  The  scene  was  one  of 
the  most  horrible  on  record.  Tiie  tomahawk  was  employed  to  fell  the 
strongest ;  and  at'  the  same  time  the  knife  was  severing  scalps  from  the 
heads  of  both  the  dead  and  the  living.  Men  lay  weltering  in  their  blood, 
suffering  most  excruciating  agonies,  when  the  fiends  in  human  shape,  hav- 
ing secured  their  plunder  and  scalps,  set  fire  to  the  houses  and  consumed 
the  dying  and  the  dead.  The  atrocious  barbarities  attending  this  massa- 
cre thrilled  the  American  heart  with  unspeakable  indignation. 

Congress  assembled  in  November,  and  legislation  was  speedily  directed 
towards  the  increase  of  the  army  and  navy.    To  provide  for  defraying  the 
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augmented  expense  the  I'resiilcntwasuutiiorized  toborrowasum  of  money 
not  exceeding  sixteen  iiiiiiious,  and  to  issue  treasury  uotea  to  the  amount  of 
iive  millions.  In  the  heat  of  the  exciting  debates  over  these  various  bills, 
the  results  of  the  election  were  disclosed.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
all  the  New  England  States  except  Vermont,  liiid  voted  for  De  Witt 
Clinton ;  but  Madison  was  re-elected,  and  Elbridye  Gerry  of  Massachu- 
setts became  Vice-President.  The  election  for  uiemhei-s  of  Congress  re- 
sulted in  favor  of  the  administration  ;  but  there  was  a  powerful  opposition 
to  the  war  candidates  in  the  New  England,  or  ship-owning  States,  and 
the  Federal  side  of  the  House  was  stronger  &,nd  abler  than  it  had  been 
for  many  sessions.  Quincy  declining  re-election,  his  place  was  well  sup- 
])Ued  by  Artemas  Ward,  son  of  the  Revolutionary  General,  and  by  the 
aged  Pickering  frani  the  Salem  district,  Cyrus  King  of  Massachusetts, 
a  half-brother  of  Rufus  King  who  had  been  chosen  to  the  Senate, 
was  also  among  the  new  members,  and  Daniel  Webster  of  New 
Hampshire.  Judge  Egbert  Benson  and  Thomas  P.  Grosvenor  were  the 
leading  representatives  from  New  York,  and  Grosvenor  soon  proved  him- 
self the  readiest  debater  in  the  House. 

In  the  State,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  Tompkins  was  re-elected 
governor  by  a  considerable  majority  over  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the 
Federal  candidate,  and  John  Tayler  became  lieutenant-governor.  De 
Witt  Clinton  was  reappointed  mayor  of  New  York ;  and  General  Arm- 
strong was  made  Secretary  of  War  by  the  President. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  the  city  was  in  proud,  joyful  commotion  over 
the  arrival  of  the  Hornet.,  under  Captain  James  Lawrence,  who  had  added 
one  more  naval  victory  to  those  already  recorded.  He  had  attacked  the 
British  frigate  Peacock  off  the  South  American  coast  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  with  such  a  blaze  of  fire  that  in  fourteen  minutes  she  not  only 
struck  her  colors,  but  raised  a  signal  of  distress.  Her  commander  was 
slain,  a  great  portion  of  her  crew  had  fallen,  and  with  six  feet  of  water 
in  her  hold  she  was  verily  in  a  sinking  condition.  Only  one  American 
was  killed  in  the  action  and  two  wounded.  So  severely  riddled  was  the 
Peacock  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  afloat  until  all  the  prisoners 
were  removed,  although  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made.  The 
vessel  filled  with  water  rapidly,  and  nine  of  her  crew  and  three  from  the 
Hornet  in  the  act  of  saving  them,  went  down  with  her  and  perished. 

Captain  Lawrence  was  thirty-two,  tall,  splendidiy  developed,  with 
much  personal  beauty  and  captivating  manners  —  f  hivalrous, 

fiery-souled  heroes  who  went  forth  singly  to  do  If  1  honor  of 
his  country.  He  was  quick  and  impetuous  in  h  fin  reatly  be- 
loved, and  inspired  all  about  him  with  ardor;  bu      n     U  cal  situa- 
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tions  his  coolness  Wita  remarkable.  Decatur  said,  "  He  always  knew  the 
beat  thing  to  be  done,  lie  knew  the  best  way  to  execute  it,  and  he  had 
no  more  dodge  in  him  than  the  mainmast." 

Intelligence  of  the  exploit  of  the  Hornet  produced  a  profound  sensation 
in  both  countries.  "  The  Americans  are  a  dead  nip,"  said  a  British  news- 
paper. "  It  will  never  do 
for  our  vessels  to  fight 
theirs  single-banded."  The 
mortified  Britons  investi- 
gated causes,  and  exerted 
themselves  to  tlie  utmost 
in  the  selection  of  crews 
and  in  their  discipline  and 
practice  of  manauivres,  to 
render  them  more  fit  to 
cope  with  the  American 
vessels.  President  Madi- 
son, in  liis  message  to  Con- 
gress at  its  special  session 
in  May,  spoke  of  the  bril- 
liant achievement  of  Cap- 
tain Lawrence  and  his 
brave  companions,  as  one 
"  gained  with  a  celerity  so 
unexampled,  and  with  a 
slaughter  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  tiie  loss  in  the 
Hornet  aa  to  claim  for  the  conqueror  the  highest  praise." 

The  corporation  of  New  York  presented  Lawrence  with  a  gold  box  con- 
taining the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  with  a  piece  of  plate  bearing  unique 
devices  and  inscriptions ;  also  tendered  him  a  dinner,  the  invitations 
being  headed  with  a  wood  cut  by  Anderson,  representing  a  naval  battle. 
The  corporation  committee,  Augustus  H.  Lawrence,  Elisha  W.  King,  and 
Peter  Mesier,  made  the  arrangements  for  the  banquet,  which  took  place  on 
the  4th  of  May  at  Washington  Hall,  then  occupying  the  site  of  Stewart's 
wholesale  store.  In  the  evening  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  Hornet 
were  treated  to  an  entertainment  at  the  Park  Theater.  When  Lawrence 
entered,  accompanied  by  General  Van  Piensselaer,  General  Jacob  Morton, 
and  other  official  characters,  the  house  rang  with  the  wildest  huzzas. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  land  the  name  of  Lawrence  was  honored. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month  Lawrence  was  in  Boston,  assigned  to  the 
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cominuuil  of  the  Clivsapeake.  At  tliat  iiiomuiit  bluckadiiig  sliips  hovered 
like  hawks  alouy  the  New  Eiigliunl  ci.)ast,  Tlio  ^liuttiion  appeared  alone 
o£f  Boston  Harbor,  m  the  attitude  ol'  a  challenger,  on  the  very  day  tlie 
Ckesapea/ce  was  ready  for  sea ;  and  before  evening  her  commander, 
Philip  Vere  Broke,  wrote  to  Lawrence,  "  As  tlie  Chesiipealx  ap- 
peal's now  ready  for  sea,  I  retjuest  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  meet 
the  Shannmi  with  her,  ship  to  ship,  to  try  the  fortunes  of  our  respec- 
tive flags."  In  a  long  appendix  the  challenger  designated  the  place  ot 
combat,  and  promised  to  send  all  other  ships  beyond  tlie  power  of  inter- 
fering. 

Unfortunately,  the  challenge  never  reached  Lawrence  or  he  miglit  have 
made  preparations  more  conformable  to  those  of  his  antagonist.  The 
Chesapeake's  contemplated  cruise  was  to  the  northward  and  eastwanl, 
with  a  view  to  intercept  the  store-ships  and  troop-ships  steering  for  the 
St  Lawrence.  A  collision  with  the  Shaniwn  was  inevitable.  It  is  known 
that  Lawrence  went  into  the  combat  witli  reluctance,  because  of  his  lack 
of  experienced  officers  and  the  peculiar  condition  of  his  crew,  and  also 
on  account  of  a  prejudice  against  tlie  Chesapeake  itself.^  His  firet  lieu- 
tenant was  ill  on  shore  and  died  soon  after ;  the  acting  first  lieutenant, 
Augustus  C.  Ludlow  of  New  York,  though  an  officer  of  merit,  was  scarcely 
twenty-one.  There  was  but  one  otlier  commissioned  sea-officer  upon  the 
ship  —  and  midshipmen  perfunaed  the  duties  of  third  and  fourth  lieuten- 
ants for  the  first  time. 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  two  vessels  met.  The 
Chesapeake  was  silent  until  her  commander  had  brought  her  so  near  that 
all  her  guns  bore  upon  the  Sliannon.  Then  her  broadside  was  delivered 
with  terrific  vigor  and  terrible  execution ;  for  six  or  eight  minutes  the 
cannonading  was  incessant,  and  to  all  appearances  the  Americans  had  the 
best  of  the  action  ;  but  suddenly  the  Cliesapeake's  rising  became  entan- 
gled with  the  Shamwn's  fore-chains,  and  at  the  same  moment  Lawrence 
fell  mortally  wounded.  Aa  he  was  carried  dying  below,  he  cried,  "  Tell 
the  men  to  fire  faster — don't  give  up  the  ship — fight  her  till  she  sinks!" 

Alas  !  a  ship  without  a  commander  is  like  a  man  without  a  soul.  Lud- 
low was  also  wounded  and  dyii^,  William  Augustus  White  lay  dead,  and 
James  Broome,  Edward  J.  Ballard,  and  Peter  Adams  were  in  the  agonies  of 
death ;  the  second  and  third  lieutenants,  Budd  and  Cox,  were  wounded ; 
and  Samuel  Livermore,  who  from  personal  attachment  to  Lawrence  had 
accompanied  him  as  chaplain,  was  weltering  in  blood.  Broke  boarded 
the  Chesapeake,  but  was  quickly  and  severely  wounded  ;  his  first  lieuten- 
ant hauled  down  the  American  colors  and  hoisted  the  British  ilag,  and 

'  LetUT  of  Caytain  Lawrence  tu  Captain  Biddk  of  Ihe  Hornet,  May  27, 1813. 
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was  slain  in  the  act  by  one  of  the  Shamwn's  guns.  The  British  victory 
was  dearly  purchased;  their  loss  was  tweuty-three  killed  and  fifty-six 
wounded.  The  battle  lasted,  altogether,  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes, 
and  yet  "both  ships  were  chamel-houses."  Of  the  Americans  forty-eight 
were  killed  and  ninety-eight  wounded. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  combats  of  the  age. 
The  capture  of  a  .'ain^de  ship  of  war  pvohahly  never  produced  a  greater 
effect  upon  the  contending  parties.  The  joy  in  England  was  only  eq^ualed 
by  the  depression  in  America.  Public  speeches  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
the  Tower  guns,  bonfires,  iU urn i nations,  presentations,  and  compliments 
in  showers  from  every  quarter,  greeted  the  conqueror,  who  was  knighted 
by  the  Prince  Itegeiit.  A  gotgeous  piece  of  silver  plate,  forty-four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  enriched  with  emblematical  devices,  was  presented  him 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Suffolk,  his  iiative  county.  Lawrence  died  on  the 
6th,  and  his  body  wrapped  in  the  Hag  of  the  Chesapeake  lay  upon 
the  quarter-deck,  as  the  two  ships  entered  tlie  harbor  of  Halifax 
on  the  7th.  A  whole  nation  mourned  his  loss,  and  the  enemy  contended 
with  his  countrymen  as  to  who  should  most  honor  his  remains.  Funeral 
obsequies  were  performed  at  Halifax  with  every  mark  of  respect  for  the 
hero.  In  August,  by  permission  of  the  British  authorities,  the  remains  of 
both  Lawrence  and  Ludlow  were  brought  to  New  York,  and  received 
public  funeral  honors  for  the  third  time,  aud  were  interred  in  Trinity 
churchyard.  Their  resting-place  is  marked  by  a  mausoleum  of  hrowa 
freestone,  around  which  are  placed  eight  trophy  cannon,  with  chains 
attached,  forming  an  appropriate  enclosura 

The  manner  in  which  Lawrence  carried  his  vessel  into  action  was 
eulogized  by  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  and  all  agreed  that  the  disaster 
was  owing  to  a  concurrence  of  circumatanees  not  likely  to  happen 
again.  His  dying  words,  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship  !  "  became  the  battle- 
cry  of  the  American  navy  during  the  wliole  war.  It  was  the  motto 
upon  the  banner  borne  by  Perry's  fii^-ship  into  battle  three  months  later, 
and  is  still  a  proverbial  phrase  to  all  who  are  strugghng  in  life's  vari- 
ous battles. 

The  yeai'  1813  was  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten  by  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York.  The  war  raged  along  her  extensive  borders  with  varied  suc- 
cess. The  St.  Lawrence  was  a  dividing  line  between  small  bodies  of 
hostile  troops  who  were  constantly  projecting  forays,  plundering  and  cap- 
turing private  person.^,  and  destroying  public  property  wherever  it  could 
be  found.  On  the  cold  night  of  February  6,  Major  Forsyth,  in  command 
at  Ogdensburg,  crossed  the  river  upon  the  ice  to  Brockville  with  a  party  of 
two  hundred,  riflemen  and  volunteers,  aided  by  Colonel  Benedict  of  the^ 
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New  York  militia,  his  purpose  being  to  rescue  some  American  prisoners 
confined  in  the  jail  of  that  town.  He  surprised  the  post,  captured  the 
commander,  five  subordiuate  officers,  forty-six  men,  and  a  laiye  quantity 
of  military  stores,  besides  securing  the  key  ot  the  jail  and  releaaing  the 
prisoners.  He  .returned  to  Ogdenaburg  before  daylight,  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  In  retaliation,  a  large  British  force  came  over  on  the  ice  from 
Prescott,  attacking  Ogdensburg  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  and  after  a 
sharp  contest  drove  the  troops  oft'  and  sacked  the  town,  entering  every 
house  but  three,  and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  private  property.  They 
retired  with  their  booty  to  Canada  on  the  same  day. 

The  invasion  of  Canada  was  the  principal  feature  in  the  proj^rarnme  of 
the  campaign  of  1813.  Dearborn  joined  Commodore  Cliauncey  at  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  and  by  the  middle  of  April  a  joint  land  and  naval  expedition 
was  matured  against  York,  now  Toronto,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada, 
The  squadron  under  Chauncey  conveyed  the  troops  across  Lake  Ontario, 
and  on  the  27th  of  April,  after  a  sharp  engagement  the  post  was  captured, 
and  the  stars  and  stripes  floated  triumphantly  over  the  fort.  But  the 
town  had  no  natural  defenses,  and  being  of  little  value  to  the  Americans, 
was  abandoned. 

Just  one  month  later,  May  27th,  an  expedition  against  Fort  Geoi^e,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Niagara  River,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  that 
British  stronghold.  In  this  masterly  at^hievement,  Oliver  Hazard  Perry, 
Winfield  Scott,  and  Alexander  Macomb  bore  a  prominent  part.  Tlie  specific 
duty  of  landing  the  troops  was  intrusted  to  Perry.  Scott  led  the  advance 
up  a  precipitous  bank  in  the  face  of  a  formidable  force  of  eight  hundred 
men,  well  posted  on  its  summit.  The  conduct  of  Perry  was  remarkable. 
Unmindful  of  personal  danger  he  went  from  vessel  to  vessel  in  an  open 
boat,  giving  directions  concerning  the  landing,  and,  finally,  leaped  with 
Scott  into  the  water  and  swam  ashore  through  the  surf  Scott,  in  his 
first  attempt  to  ascend  the  bank,  was  hurled  backward  to  the  beach,  but 
rallying  instantly,  he  pushed  forwai'd  with  such  destructive  enei^  that 
in  twenty  minutes  he  had  accomplished  the  undertaking,  and  the  enemy 
were  flying  in  confusion  towards  Queenstown.  At  noon  Fort  Geoige  and 
its  dependencies,  with  the  vil!^  of  Newark,  wore  in  the  quiet  possession 
of  the  Americans ;  the  attack  and  conquest  having  occupied  only  three 
hours. 

The  same  evening  a  British  squadron,  which  had  been  confined  all 
winter  in  the  harbor  of  Kingston  through  the  audacious  operations  of 
Chauncey  upon  Lake  Ontario,  spread  its  sails,  aud  at  midday  on  the  28th 
appeared  off  Sackett's  Harbor.  It  was  cominauded  by  Sir  James  Lucas 
Yeo,  in  person,  who  was  accompanied  by  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  g 
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general  of  Catiada,.  These  two  British  officers  thought  to  capture  Sackett's 
Harbor,  with  all  its  valuable  public  pvoperty,  during  the  absence  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Fort  George.  The  assiiult  was  made  on  the  29th,  but  through 
the  skill,  courage,  and  nerve  of  General  Jacob  ISrown,'  assisted  by  the 
gallant  Colonel  Backus  of  New  York,  who  fell  in  the  eng^^ment,  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Aspinwall,  Lieutenant  Ketchnm,  Lieutenant  Taluian, 
Lieutenant  Wolcott  Chauncey,  and  otliere  of  equal  spirit,  the  British 
and  Indians  were  driven  in  disonler  to  their  vessels.  No  event  of  the 
war  was  of  more  importance  to  the  Republic.  The  loss  of  the  post  would 
have  inflicted  a  terrible  injury  upon  the  American  cause  ;  and  its  intrepid 
defense  under  the  most  appalling  difficulties  and  against  a  greatly  supe- 
rior force  won  universal  praise  aud  gratitude.  No  further  attempts  were 
made  by  the  enemy  to  capture  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  it  remained,  as  it 
had  l)een  from  the  beginning,  the  most  important  place  of  deposit  for  the 
army  and  navy  stores  of  the  Americans  on  the  New  York  frontier. 

Dearborn  remained  at  Fort  George ;  the  discomhted  enemy,  gathering 
strength  iu  the  vicinity,  abandoned  Fort  Erie,  which  the  Americans 
immediately  occupied;  and,  finally,  a  rumor  came  that  Proctor  was 
marching  from  the  Detroit  frontier  to  assist  in  recovering  Fort  George. 
Detachments  were  immediately  sent  to  dislodge  the  British  commander 
at  Burlington  Heights,  but  they  were  ensnared  at  Stony  Creek  on  the 
6th  of  June  in  a  confused  and  disastrous  night-battle,  and  Generals 
Chandler  and  Winder  were  Ijoth  captured.  In  the  mean  time  the  British 
squadron  hovered  along  the  lake  coast  and  interfered  greatly  with  the 
supplies  for  the  American  camp ;  on  the  12th  of  June  it  captured  two 
American  vessels  laden  with  valuable  hospital  stores ;  on  the  15th  it  made 
a  descent  upon  the  village  of  Charlotte,  on  the  Genesee  River,  and  car- 
ried off  a  large  quantity  of  stores  ;  and  on  the  18th,  landed  a  party  of  one 
hundred  fully  armed  men  at  Sodus  Point  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
American  stores  known  to  be  deposited  there,  aud,  when  arrested  aud 
driven  back,  burned  the  public  store-houses,  five  dwellings,  and  one  hotel 
—  destroying  property  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five   thousand  dollars. 

'  The  [iiiblic  cureer  of  Genenil  Ja^iib  Rruwn  foiinK  nil  importniit  part  of  the  history  of 
the  times.  In  1793,  at  the  age  of  twenty-thr™,  he  was  a  school- teacher  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law,  hut  it  was  iliataatefiil  to  him,  wid  he  purchased  a 
lai^  estate  on  the  Black  River  und  founded  the  settlement  of  Bi  ownsviUe.  He  was  com- 
missioned a  hrigadier-general  of  militia  by  Tompkins  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  having 
finished  the  term  of  service  for  which  he  was  callwl,  retired  to  his  home  at  Brownsville,  but  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Sackett's  Harbor.  He  had  been  reqnested  by  Dearborn,  and  urged  by 
Macomb,  to  assume  chief  command  in  that  region,  and  hail  nigniHed  his  willingness  to  lio  so 
in  case  of  an  actual  invasion.  Colonel  Electus  Backus  of  New  York,  who  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  post,  sent  an  expiess  to  General  Brown,  an  soon  as  the  enemy  were  discovered  olf 
tbf  bsrlw.  May  28,  1813. 
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On  the  23d  Dearborn  detached  a  party  of  six  hundred  under  Colonel 
Bcerstler  to  disperse  a  body  of  the  enemy  at  Beaver  Dams,  seventeen 
miles  from  Fort  George,  and  was  assailed  on  the  route  in  the  woods  by  a 
force  of  British  and  Indians  who  compelled  his  surrender.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  several  tragedies  occurred  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  fort.  The  continual  tidings  of  misfortune  irritated  Congress,  and 
Dearborn  was  superseded  by  Wilkinson  in  the  early  part  of  July. 

Meanwhile  Harrison  —  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  isolated  posts  in 
Ohio,  tlierecovery  of  Detroit,  and  the  invasion  of  Canada  from  that  point — 
had  fortified  Fort  Meigs  opposite  the  present  city  of  Maumee,  immediate- 
ly after  the  massacre  at  Frenchtown.  The  ice  had  no  sooner  passed  from 
the  rivers  than  Proctor  and  Tecumseh,  with  a  large  force  of  British  and 
Indians,  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maumee  about  two  miles 
below,  near  old  Fort  Miami,  and  on  the  28th  of  April  commenced  a  vig- 
orous boinbai-dment  of  Fort  Meigs.  The  siege  was  maintained  until  the 
9th  of  May,  during  which  period  some  of  the  most  tragic  scenes  in  hu- 
man history  were  enacted.  But  brighter  days  were  dawning.  On  the  4th 
Proctor  sent  an  officer  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  post  "  Tell  General 
Proctor,"  responded  Harrison  promptly,  "  that  if  he  shall  take  the  fort  it 
will  be  under  circumstances  that  will  do  him  more  honor  than  a  thousand 
surrenders."  All  efforts  proving  unsuccessful,  the  enemy  finally  retired 
in  disgust.  Tecumaeh's  emissaries  at  once  hurried  westward,  for  savage 
recruits,  even  to  the  Mississippi,  making  desolated  Chicago  the  grand  ren- 
dezvous, and  three  thousand  warriors  speedily  tramped  through  the 
woods  of  Michigan  and  joined  the  British  at  Detroit,  In  the  latter  part 
of  July  they  made  a  second  attempt  to  capture  "  Fort  Meigs,"  whicli 
ended  as  before  in  disappointment  and  exasperation.  They  proceeded 
thence  to  assault  Fort  Stephenson,  at  Sandusky,  which  was  so  gallantly 
defended  by  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  under  George  Croghan  of 
Kentucky,  a  young  major  of  twenty-one,  that  they  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  undertaking. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  the  movements  on  Lake  Erie. 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  about  to  perform 
the  most  important  naval  service  of  the  campaign  and  of  the  war. 
When  the  year  commenced,  he  was  in  command  of  a  flotilla  of  gunboats 
at  Newport,  but  desired  a  wider  field  of  action.  In  February,  Chauncey 
■wrote  to  him,  "  You  are  the  very  person  I  want  for  a  particular  service." 
Within  twenty-four  hours  young  Perry  was  seated  in  a  sleigh  on  his 
way  to  New  York,  accompanied  by  Alexander,  his  little  brother  oi 
thirteen.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  Erie  to  hasten  the  preparation  of  a 
squadron,     Noah  Etowu,  a  shipwright  from  New  York  had  already  done 
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niucli  of  the  preliminary  work.  Captain  Henry  Bi'evoort  of  New  York, 
■who,  while  with  Hull  s  army  at  Detioit,  was  appointed  commandCT  of  such 
government  vessels  as  might  he  jilaceil  upon  tlie  Like^  at  that  period, 
was  detailed  with  two  hundred  seamen  to  accompany  Perry  from  Fort 
Geoi;ge  to  Erie,  aftei  the  abandonment  of  tin,  eutue  line  of  the  Niagara 
River  by  the  British  in  Jul)  This  jaity  succeeded  m  taking  five  war- 
vessels  from  that  stream  to  the  hdthor  of  Erie  alter  six  days  of  almost 
incredible  labor.  Brevonit  peitoimed  another  service  of  great  moment ; 
He  communicated  the  exact  size 
iiid  chtratter  of  each  British  vessel 
in  the  Inrlor  at  Maiden.  This  he 
i  enalkd  to  do  through  the  aid 
of  his  iamily,  who  had  resided  in 
Detioit  ever  since  its  surrender. 
I  I'eir}  s  fleet  consisted  of  ten  vessels, 
I  ind  eich  one  was  assigned  to  a 
iX«nI  anta^fonist  which  it  was  to 
■n^^ige  m  close  action.  A  laige 
^  squaie  h  ittle  iji^  of  blue  with  words 
in  white  Dont  ^ive  up  the  ship," 
had  ln-fu  pnvitth  prepared  under 
his  dircttion  it  Eiie;  when  hoisted 
to  the  main  royal  mast-head  of  the 
ilag  ship  LaiLitw^,  it  was  to  be  the 
signal  iLT  going  into  battle. 
Oliver  H".rd  PBrrjf.  Peiiy  suletl  in  quest  of  the  ene- 

my on  the  1st  of  September,  but  the  British  commander  was  not  quite 
ready  to  respond  to  the  challenge.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  a  sail 
was  descried  in  the  direction  of  Maiden,  and  the  wliole  British 
■  squadron  was  presently  in  full  view.  The  battle  was  commenced  by 
the  Americans,  the  gallant  Stephen  Champlin  in  command  of  the  Scorpion 
firing  the  first  shot.  He  was  first  cousin  to  Commodore  Perty,  and  but 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  It  was  a  terrible  contest,  and  a  complete  victory. 
In  the  midst  of  the  carnage  Perry  left  his  disabled  flag-ship,  and  in  a  lit- 
tle open  row-boat  with  four  seamen  passed  to  the  unharmed  Niagara.  The  ■ 
perilous  voyage  occujued  fifteen  ininwtes,  iluring  which  Perry  stood  erect, 
tail,  graceful,  a  man  of  remarkable  symmetry  of  figure,  with  the  pennant 
and  banner  half  folded  about  him,  unmindful  of  danger,  while  the  enemy 
seeing  the  bold  movement  hurled  a  steady  shower  of  cannon-ball,  grape, 
canister,  and  musket-shot  towards  his  frail  bark.  It  was  only  when  the 
oarsmen  threatened  to  cease  labor  if  he  remained  standing,  that  he  seated 
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himself.  He  was  no  sooner  upon  the  Niagara  than,  with  his  pennant 
and  banner  flying,  he  bore  down  and  broke  the  enemy's  line,  and  made 
such  havoc  with  his  guns,  that  the  entire  squadron  surrendered  —  not 
one  vessel  being  left  to  bear  the  tidings  of  defeat. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Perry  and  his  companions ;  it  was  a  proud 
moment  for  America.  Never  before  in  history  had  a  whole  British  fleet  or 
squadron  been  captured  !  The  conqueror,  even  before  the  blue  vapor  of 
battle  was  borne  away  by  the  breeze,  wrote  in  pencil  on  the  back  of  an 
old  letter  the  remarkable  despatch  to  General  Harrison  which  has  been 
so  often  quoted,  "  We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours :  two  ships, 
two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop." 

At  that  very  hour  two  armies,  one  on  the  north  and  one  on  the  south 
side  of  the  wanting  ships,  were  waiting  for  the  result  most  anxiously. 
Should  the  day  be  gained  by  the  British,  Proctor  and  Tecumseh  were 
ready  to  rush  into  Ohio  and  lay  waste  the  whole  frontier.  Shoidd  the 
day  be  gained  by  the  Americans,  Harrison  was  prepared  to  press  forward 
for  the  recovery  of  Detroit,  and  the  invasion  of  Canada. 

This  success  upon  Lake  Erie  destroyed  the  Indian  confederacy.     The 
British  could  no  longer  hope  to  hold  Detroit  and  Maiden,  and  therefore 
evacuated  both  places.     Perry  converted  some  of  the  captured  vessels  into 
transports  and  conveyed  Harrison's  troops  to  the  Canada  shore.     Maiden 
was  ganisoned,  Detroit  was  reoccupied,  and  Lewis  Cass  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  recovered  Tei-ritory  of  Micliigan.     Harrison  soon  started  in 
pursuit  of  Proctor  and  Tecumseh,  and,  after  traversing  eighty  miles,  found 
their  main  army  upon  the  Thames  and  fought  the  famous  battle 
in  which  the  great  Tecumseh  was  killed.     It  was  a  complete  and 
decisive  victory  for  the  Americans ;  the  coast  was  eleared  of  the  British, 
and  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  sued  for  peace.     On  the  same  day  that 
Proctor   was  defeated  at  the  Thames,  Chauncey  captured   six   British 
schooners  on  Lake  Ontario.     These  repeated  losses  induced  Sir  George 
Prevost  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  investment  of  Fort  George. 
Harrison  on  the  20th  embarked  with  his  regulars  for  Buffalo  to 
aid  in  carrying  the  war  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

As  these  events  were  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  the  glad 
tidings  of  Perry's  victory  were  being  conveyed  from  town  to  town  through 
the  country  by  messengers  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  as  the  case  might  be. 
"  Oh,  for  a  canal  —  the  vehicle  for  the  quick  and  safe  transmission  or 
important  intelligence!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  New  York  enthusiasts  iipon 
that  subject.  From  Albany  to  New  York  the  news  came  by  steamboat. 
A  riot  of  exultation  took  possession  of  tlie  land ;  the  popular  joy  ex- 
pressed itseif  in   shouts   and  bonfires,  in   artillery,  bells,  and  orations. 
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New  York  was  yoiyeously  illiuiiinated,  every  building  in  Broadway,  and 
in  all  the  other  piiucipal  streets,  being  lighted  from  foundation  to 
°^  ^  roof.  The  City  Hall  was  like  a  sea  of  fire.  A  tine  baud  discoursed 
uiusic  in  the  gallery  of  the  portico,  and  transparencies  were  displayed 
showing  naval  battles ;  also,  the  words  of  Lawrence,  "  Don't  give  up  the 
ship,"  and  those  of  Perry's  despatch  to  Harrison,  "We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours."  Similar  transparencies  were  exhibited  at  the  thea- 
ter, and  were  carried  by  processions  through  the  streets  during  the  evening. 
The  whole  comnmnity  participated  in  the  demonstrations  of  delight. 

But  the  storm  wus  not  yet  spent  for  New  York.  The  war-cloud  set- 
bled  darker  and  more  portentous  than  ever  over  her  northern  frontier. 
Lake  Chaniplain  was  erelong  to  become  the  scene  of  another  tenible 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  two  nations.  And  in  the  interim  a 
series  of  attempts  and  failures,  of  partial  triumphs  and  disasters,  of  con- 
solations and  disappointments,  were  to  keep  New  York  in  one  continual 
fenuent  of  agitation  from  center  to  circumference;  while  a  fearful  array  of 
retaliatory  barbarities  were  perpetrated  upon  defenseless  and  unoffending 
citizens  dwelling  near  the  borders  of  the  State  to  the  north  and  west 

Another  portion  of  New  York  was  sorely  distressed  by  the  blockade. 
The  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  with  its  well-stocked,  and  rich,  highly- 
cultivated  farms  -was,  unprotected.  The  people  were  terror-stricken  when 
Commodore  Sir  Thomas  Hanly  anchoi'ed  his  flag-ship  SamUlies  in  Gar- 
diner's Bay  early  in  April.  The  frigate  Oi-plieus,  Captain  Sir  Hugh  Pigott, 
with  several  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  number  of  smaller  vessels,  made  this 
little  retreat  headquarters.  As  Admiral  Cockbum  was  just  then  engaged 
in  the  pastime  of  plundering  and  desolating  the  coasts  south  of  the  Dela- 
ware, it  was  supposed  Long  Island  would  share  the  same  fate.  But 
Hardy  was  a  gentleman,  not  a  marauder.  His  troops,  however,  must  be 
fed;  and  he  immediately  took  measures  to  obtain  fresh  provisions. 

Gardiner's  Island,  the  oldest  feudal  estate  in  New  York,  had  outgrown 
al!  traces  of  Revolutionary  wastes,  and  was  once  more  a  garden  of  beauty. 
Its  fields  of  oafca,  wheat,  and  other  grains,  prospered  under  the  well- 
directed  care  of  eighty  or  more  dependents;  some  two  tliousand  loads  of 
hay  were  yearly  stored  in  its  bams ;  three  hundred  head  of  cattle  grazed 
its  green  pastures ;  its  dairy  produced  immense  quantities  of  butter  and 
an  aver£^;e  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  cheese  per  day ;  two 
thousand  sheep  yielded  annually  some  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  wool ; 
one  hundred  or  more  hogs  were  raised ;  and  the  lord  of  the  isle  rarely 
stabled  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  horses,  the  finest  in  the  country.  Deer 
roamed  at  will,  and  wild  turkeys  coming  to  tlic  yards  were  daily  fed  with 
the  tame  fowls. 
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John  Lyon  Gardiner,  the  seventh  manoiial  lonl  in  the  direct  descent, 
reigned  over  the  ishind.  His  wife  w  »s  tlit,  Kr"i"<h!  uiyhtor  of  Governor 
Matthew  and  Ursula  Wolcott  Gnswold  and  the  nate  ol  Gintrnor  Itoger 
Griswokl  who  had  so  recently  dkd  I)i,spit<,  the  duniocntic  sentiment  of 
America,  the  proprietor  of  this  old  nianoi  jnopcity  retained  his  title  of 
Im-d  among  his  associates  and  laifjliboi-s  He  wis  addressed  as  Lord 
Gardiner  to  the  end  of  his  life  He  was  cdnuited  at  rrinceton.  New 
Jersey,  and  in  1803,  a  refined  scholirly  bachelor  of  thuty  four,  was 
residing  in  princely  solitude  on  his  watui  bound  tstite  The  even  tenor 
of  his  life  was  suddenly  changed  by  a  frtak  of  tliL  elements  A  sailing 
party  from  Old  Lyme,  Oonneeticut  w  is  hccilniid  ont  ifttnioon  on  the 
Sound  within  sight  of  (.limlincr's  Island       Vs  ni^bt    [ppmiLlied  a  breeze 


sprung  up  and  so  did  a  storm.  They  steered  their  little  bark  towards  the 
nearest  landing,  and  hurried  to  the  manor-house  for  shelter.  They  were 
received  by  an  old  housekeeper ;  but  presently  the  handsome  young  lord 
made  his  appearance  and,  learning  who  his  visitors  were,  extended  cordial 
hospitalities.  An  elaborate  supper  was  served,  and  music  and  dancing 
followed.  The  next  morning  the  delighted  refugees  bade  their  charming 
host  adieu.  But  the  island  sovereign  soon  after  entered  his  barge,  and 
with  numerous  attendants  and  much  stately  ceremony  proceeded  to  Black 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Griswolds  in  Old  I-yme,  and  ere  many  months  elapsed 
Iwre  the  beautiful  Sarali,  a  bride,  to  the  manor-island  whither  she  hiid 
been  drifted  in  such  a  romantic  manner  by  the  breeze  of  destiny. 
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Commodore  Hardy  prefaced  his  requisitions  for  produce  from  the 
island  with  courteous  words  and  promises  of  payment.  And  he  endeav- 
ored to  restrain  his  seamen  from  showing  disrespect  to  the  proprietor  and 
his  family.  But  tliey  were  perpetually  coming  ashore  and  taking  what- 
ever they  pleased ;  oxen  were  often  shot  at  the  plough  and  carried  to 
the  vessels.  The  stewai'd,  or  overseer  of  the  island,  Lewis  Edwards, 
claimed  and  received  the  market  price  for  what  was  taken  with  his 
knowledge.  His  hatred  of  the  British  was  very  great  and  he  tried  to 
outwit  them,  not  infrequently  by  sorting  out  the  poorest  cattle  and  sheep 
and  placing  them  where  detachments  coming  ashore  would  see  them  first. 
Gardiner,  discovering  that  the  little  garrison  at  Sag  Harbor  was  about  to 
be  attacked,  sent  a  trusty  colored  servant  thither  with  a  note  of  infonna- 
tion,  directing  him  to  keep  a  stone  tied  to  the  missive  while  crossing  the 
bay,  and  if  overhauled  by  the  British  picket-boats  to  drop  it  into  tlie 
water.  The  negro  accomplished  bis  mission  in  safety,  and  when  over  a 
hundred  assaulters,  in  one  launch  and  two  barges  from  the  squadron, 
approached  that  village  at  midnight  they  were  met  by  the  militia  and 
driven  to  their  vessels  in  disorder. 

Charles  P^et,  a  senior  officer  of  tlie  squadron,  suspecting  that  all  was 
not  friendly,  wrote  to  Gardiner,  warning  him  that  "  the  peaceable  situa- 
tion of  the  island  was  wholly  through  sufferance,"  and  that  the  most 
trivial  instance  of  hostility  practised  upon  any  boat  or  individual  belong- 
ii^  to  the  British  squadron  would  be  visited  with  serious  consequences 
upon  himself,  bis  people,  and  his  property.  This  did  not  deter  the  resolute 
proprietor,  however,  from  promptly  refusing  to  accede  to  certain  uurea.son- 
able  demands  made  by  Sir  Hugh  Pigott,  when  early  one  June  morning  that 
officer  appeared  with  a  number  of  subordinates  before  the  manor-house. 
Threats  of  firing  into  the  dwelling  only  resulted  in  Gardiner's  sending  his 
family  and  servants  into  the  cellar,  while  lie  reTuained  facing  the  intruders, 
firm  as  adamant.  Pigott  finally  went  away  in  a  rage  without  doing  any 
harm.  When  the  party  had  nearly  reached  the  siiore  one  of  the  officers 
stepped  back  and  intimated  to  Gardiner  that  Pigott  would  be  reported  to 
the  Commodore.  Tlie  next  day  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  wrote  a  polite  letter  of 
apoli^y  and  regret  for  the  occurrence  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.* 

1  The  purchase  and  setOement  of  the  manor  of  GaiiJinei's  Island  in  1639,  waa  one  of  the 
most  romantic  incidents  in  the  history  of  New  York,  or  of  America.  Lion  Gardiner  landed 
at  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1635,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  one  maid-siirvant,  having 
crossed  the  ocean  in  a  Norsey  bark  of  tweuty-fivB  tons  burden.  Mass.  Sisl.  Coli.  Vol.  Ill, 
Third  Series,  pp.  131  -  161  ;  Vol,  III.,  Thinl  Seriiis,  p.  271  ;  Vol.  X.  Third  Series,  pp.  173- 
185.  He  was  expected  and  hospitnldy  welconled  by  the  little  Bnston  <^oniniunity.  composed 
chiefly  of  governors  — Dudley,  Sir  Henry  Viine,  Endicott,  Bellingham,  Ludlow,  and  Ihe  tivii 
■Wintliroi.s  being  already  th«i-e.      He  wiui  .lEislinwl  f..r  Raybiwk,  but  Boston  ha,; 
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On  the  1st  or  Juiit!  CuiriiiKxiore  IJecatiir,  anxious  to  leiive  New  York, 
resolved  to  riiii  tin.'  blockade.  Tbe  PoidurH  and  a  number  of  otiier 
\'i!ssela  were  carefully  giiai'diiiy  the  jmssage  Ixsyond  the  Narrows,  hence  Le 
passed  through  tiie  Sound,  accoiiip:niied  by  the  Macaliinmn  (which  had 
been  repaiied  at  the  New  York  navy-yard  and  pkiced  under  the  com- 
luaTid  of  tlie  g.dlant  Captain  Jones)  and  the  Hvrnel  under  Captain  Uiddle 
—  hoijinff  to  slip  out  upon  the  ocean  between  Montauk  Point  and  Block 
Island.  They  weie  discovered,  however,  by  three  or  four  of  the  large 
Ih-iti.^li  vessels,  and  all  chased  into  New  London  harbor  and  blockaded 
tlieixj  for  the  next  twenty  months. 

A  boat's  ciew  of  Decatur's  men  niani^jed  soon  after  to  elude  the  vigi- 
hiiice  of  the  enemy  and  landed  on  Gardiner's  Island.  They  concealed 
themselves  in  the  woods  until  a  party  fi-om  one  of  the  British  ships, 
among  whom  were  several  officers,  came  ashore  and  strolled  up  to  the 
manor-house,  then  coming  suddenly  into  view  made  them  all  prisoners, 
Tlie  astonished  captives  were  violently  enraged,  but  helpless,  and  wei-e 
quickly  and  quietly  conveyed  across  the  water  into  Connecticut.  Barges 
were  at  once  ordered  by  the  enemy  to  patrol  the  waters  about  Gardiner's 
TsLmd,  and  troops  were  sent  for  the  arrest  of  the  proprietor,  who  was  sup- 
posed instrumental  in  betraying  the  British  into  the  trap,  but  who  was 
aa  he  was  the  first  prafesaioiial  enf^neer  who  liail  IbdiIqiI  iu  [lew  England  he  remttitied  long 
enough  to  design  and  bnild  one  (whii:h  continneil  in  nse  until  after  the  Revolution)  before 
proceeJiiig  \t>  Saybrooli  wheri'  lii>  coninianiied  in  person  throughout  tlie  Pequot  War.  His 
signatuio   aiid  seal  as  attaehed   to  a  letter  wiitten   from  Saybrook  to  Governor  Winthrop, 


NovemIxT  6,  IBSe,  are  given  aliove.  Maxi.  Hist.  CM.  Vol.  VII.  Fourth  Seriea,  pp.  52-64  ; 
(see  fac-similiB  of  Bignntures  and  anils  in  Apuendin).  IVeoming  dissatisfied  with  the  man- 
agement of  ftflalrs  on  both  sirles  of  tlie  Atlantic,  he  coveteil  an  empire  of  liis  own  and  pur- 
chased the  island  H'liieh  bcjira  his  name,  nine  miles  long  liy  one  and  a  linU  viUle,  containing 
thirty-Oiree  hnndred  acres,  four  miles  frotn  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island  and  full 
thirty  miles  from  the  nearest  European  settlement  at  the  tima  (See  Vol.  I.  pp.  93,  238,  262, 
442,  670  ;  Vol.  II.  pp.  40,  199,  243.)  He  bnilt  a  house  to  which  he  took  his  wife  and  two 
chililren,  the  youngest,  Mary,  subai-f|iiBiitly  lieisiming  the  wife  of  .leremiah  Conckling,  an- 
cestor of  the  notable  New  York  family  of  Conekljnga.  The  island  was  constituted  "an  en- 
tirely separate  and  indejiendent  plantation,"  in  nil  wise  depending  npnn  either  New  England 
or  New  York,  and  was  in  reality  an  isolated  niinintnre  prinwiality.  Forty-four  years  after- 
waiil  it  was  ereited  into  a  lonlshi])  and  manor,  with  all  tile  privileges  accorded  to  such  in- 
Btitutjons  in  England,  The  influence  of  the  founder  of  this  domain  over  tbe  Indians  was 
remarkable  ;  and  it  is  an  intPivsting  fa^'t  worthy  of  preseiration,  that  no  conspiracy,  even  of 
a  single  tiibe,  was  ever  formed  by  the  Long  Island  Inilians  against  intruding  ciyiliiation. 
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really  as  much  aurpriMeil  as  tlieiiiHulvus,  ami  entirely  ignorant  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Americans  until  tlie  skirmish  occuii'eil  in  his  own  door-yard. 

Gardiner  escaped  captivity  tlirouf^h  the  presence  of  mind  and  ingenuity 
of  his  wife.^  He  went  to  bed  in  the  "  green  room,"  feigning  sickness, 
and  being  a  delicate  man  the  reflection  of  the  green  curtains  of  the  bed- 
stead and  windows  gave  him  a  sickly  look.  A  little  round  table  was 
'placed  by  his  bedside  with  medicines,  glasses,  and  spoons.  When  the 
officers  appeared  and  insisted  upon  seeing  their  victim,  Mrs.  Gardiner 
came  forward,  tearfully  and  whisperingly  asking  them  to  make  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  and  admitted  them  to  her  husband's  room.     They  were 

'  John  Lyon  Gardiner,  eldest  son  of  David,  the  sixth  lord  of  the  manor,  (born  Novcinlwr, 
1770,  died  November  22,  1S16)  received  Gardtner'a  Island  by  entaJI,  aud  married  March  4, 
1803,  Sarah,  <lauglit<ir  of  John  Giiawold,  of  Old  Lyme,  CounoctiRut.  gmnddsughter  of  Gov- 
ernor Matthew  GriswolJ  and  Ui'siila  Wolcott.  Mrs.  Gardiner  was  the  sister  of  John  and 
Charles  C.  Griswold,  Now  York  merehants  who  owned  the  London  line  of  packets,  im]>ortont 
rivals  of  their  mprchant  cousins,  George  and  Nathaniel  Lynde  Griswold.  (See  pp.  612,  613.) 
In  this  conneetion  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  hereditary  inflnence  of  old  Italian  gpnius  aud 
temperament.  The  mother  of  l^y  Gardiner  was  Sarah  Diodati,  Jaugbtei'  of  Itev.  Stephen 
and  Elizabeth  Diodati  Johnson,  the  descendant  through  a  long  line  of  nobility  from  t'ornelio 
Dioilati,  who  settleil  in  Lucca  in  1300.  In  possession  of  the  Diodati  family  in  Geneva  is  a 
aiijierb  folio  bound  in  crimson  velvet,   of  fourteen  pages  in 

vellam,     with    the    imlwrial  i^fc  i^L.  seal  of  Joseph  II.  (1765    1790) 

hanging  from  it  in  a  gilt  box,  i^wt^^:kiM/  which    recites    tiie    dignitiea 

of  tlie  Dtoilnti  family  in  rnag-  ^aifc  ^Ptwii]  MMu^^  nificent  terms,  and  confirms  to 
it  the  titleotCountoftheEm-  *^M^.3BBia.ffll^^  plre.  One  of  tbi' ]>ogL-s  is  oc- 
cupied with  a  tine  illumination  otB^Bfi^VtOHB^^^  "^  '''"^  raniily-anua,  the  sliicld 
being  placed  on  the  ithpcriaL  ^^^Ks^Ktl^K^^^  eagle.  A  copy  of  this  folio  is 
in  possession  of  the  Now  York  f^jjE^L^MfS^  descendants  of  tho  Diodatia. 

aninsipiiaof  diamonds,  and  a  \^^i,%IjS|^^^/  quartering  from  the  imi>crial 
arms.  Royal.granta  from  other  ^^^""^^^^^■"'^^^  Europein  sovereigns  author- 
iited  the  nse  of  the  impeiial  Diodrti  Arxit.  double  eagle  by  any  branch  of 

Ulo  family.     One  of  the  Dio-  datis  was  Prafeotus  Militiim, 

orGeneral,  to  Charles  111.  of  Spain  — who  reigned  from  1759  to  1788.  Another  was  the  liev. 
John  Diodati  of  Geneva,  liom  in  157fi,  who  produced  liefoi'e  ho  had  completed  his  twenty, 
seventh  year  an  Italian  version  of  the  Biblp,  and  whose  fame  and  inilufnce  aaatheolofpan  and 
author  extended  all  over  Europe  ;  it  was  his  father  who  built  the  Diodati  villa  a  little  way  up 
Lake  Lemnn  from  Geneva,  occiipied  by  I.«rd  BpDn,  and  which  is  still  in  the  family.  — 
FnmHij  JrcliiiKS.  ProfesaoT  Mvmrd  E.  Snlinl'iirif'ii  Discourse— to  which  is  appended  a 
genealogical  chart  with  all  the  i-amifioations  of  the  Diodati  family. 

The  children  of  John  and  Siu^h  Dimlati  Griawold  wore  :  I.  Diodati  J.  a  young  divine  of 
great  promise  who  died  at  tbo  age  of  twenty-eight ;  2.  Ursula  W.  wbo  married  Kichaid 
MeCaiily,  and  was  the  mother  of  Judge  Charli's  Johnson  McCurdy,  lieutenant-governor  of 
Connecticut,  minister  to  Austria,  etc.,  etc.,  and  of  Robert  H.  McCurdy  the  distinguished 
merchant  of  New  York  ;  3.  Elizabeth,  mariied  Jacob  B.  Gnrley  ;  i.  Sarah,  married  John 
Lyon  Gardiner  ;  5.  John,  married  first,  Elizabeth  M.  Huntington,  second,  Louisa  Wilson  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey  ;   6.  Mary  Ann,  nmnied  Levi  H,  Ckvk  ;  7.  Charles  C.  married  his 
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completely  deceived,  and  not  wishing  to  bo  uinjuiribcrcd  with  a  sick  nuin 
on  board  ship,  turned  away,  but  demanded  his  oldest  sun,  David, as  hostage. 
a  little  boy  of  ten  years  —  who  was  fortunately  away  at  school. 

It  was  soon  aft«r  made  clear  to  the  iniud  of  Connnodore  Hardy  that 
Gardiner  was  in  no  way  responsible  lor  what  had  occurred.  On  the  31st 
of  July  he  wrote  to  him,  "As  it  is  probable  that  the  government  oi'  the 
United  States  may  call  you  to  account  for  permitting  refreshments  to  be 
taken  by  the  British  si^uadron  from  your  place,  I  think  it  necessary  for  your 
satisfaction,  and  to  prevent  your  experiencing  the  censure  of  your  govetu- 

oousin,  Eliiabeth  Griswold.  Of  the' two  dBughtei^s  of  Charloa  C.  nnil  Elizabeth  Griswold 
Giiawold,  Elizabetli  DLodati  married  Judge  Willium  B.  ijuie,  aoii  of  (lliii'f  Justico  Laiie  of 
Ohio;  and  Siirali  J.,  married  I^rillard  S|ieueor  of  NewYork,  wlioae  dan({hter,  Elaonora,  mar- 
ried Vir^iiio  Cenoi,  Piinue  of  Vicovaix),  Uie  gniod  chamberlain  to  the  king  of  Italy. 

John  Lyon  and  Sarali  Gjiswold  Gardiner's  cluldiBn  woru  :  I.  David  Johnson,  died  unraar- 
rieJ  in  I82S  ;  2.  Sarah  Diodati,  married  David  Thompson  of  New  Yoi'k  City  ;  3.  Mary 
Braiiiard.  died  unmarried  in  1833 :  4.  John  Griswold,  dieil  unmarried  ;  5.  Samuel  Buell, 
married  Uary  Gardiner  Thompson,  and  tlicir  children  were  :  1.  Mary,  married  William  R. 
Sands  ;  2.  Daviil  J. ;  3.  John  Lyon,  married  ('oralie  Livingston  Jones  ;  i.  Sarali  G.  married 
her  cousin  John  Alexander  Tyler.  The  children  of  David  and  Sarah  Diodati  Gardiner 
Thompson,  1,  Sarah  O.  marrieii  her  coosin  David  Lion  Gardiner ;  2.  Elizabeth  ;  3.  Gardi- 
ner ;  4.  David  G.  ;  5.  Charles  G.  ;  6.  Mary  G.  ;  7.  Frederiek  Diodnti. 

The  Thompsons,  who  have  in  several  generations  iutennarried  with  the  Gardinera, 
descended  from  Rev.  William  Thompson  of  I^ancashire,  England.  John  Thompson  (bom 
1597,  died  1666),  one  of  the  fifty-five  orij^nal  proprietora  of  the  town  of  Brookhaven,  was 
graduated  from  Oxfonl  in  1619,  and  removeil  to  Long  Island  in  1634.  He  married  Hannah 
Brewster,  sister  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Brewster  of  Setauket  ■  their  youngeat  son,  Samuel,  married 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Rev  Nathaniel  Brewster  (wliose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  *'  Wor- 
shippful  Roger  Ludlow,"  deputy  governor  of  MiiasachusettE),  and  settled  upon  the  valnalde 
estate  of  his  father.  One  of  hia  daughters  married  ThomasStrong,  and  was  the  mother  of  the 
notable  Judge  SelahStroug;  theeldestson,  .Touatliau  Thompson,  married  Mary  Woodhull(firat 
cousin  of  General   Woodluill   of  .^i^^  *'"'   Keiolution),   and  served  as 

justice    of    the    peaci,    forty   or  -TU^  morejears     he  was  the  father  of 

Judge  Isaac  Thompson   bom   tii  ,^^L^  ^^*^  who  mamed  in  1 772,  Mary, 

daughter  of  Colonel  Abraham  ^E-^g^^afepa^  Gir  liner  of  Easthampton.  The 
two  sons  of  the  lattei,  Jonatlion      ^H^^l  ijc       ^'"^  Abraham,  became  prominent 

beth  Hakeus  of  sh  Iter   Ishiud  Jp^^^^^^a|iSl and  « itli  Nathaniel  OaMiner  con- 

pointed    Collector  at   New  Yoik    ^7^  1^!    '''  Malison  in  1813,  reappointed 

by  Monroe  aul  ogam   by  John    ^jSt    jsai»»  .^Si       Quini-y  Adams.    He  had  six  chil- 
dren   of  whom    Maiy   Cardiner  J©^]^5ri^^S^_^  mjnie  1  Hon  Samuel  Buell  Gar- 
diner   as  meutioiiei  abo\c     the  ^^JU^gJ^^I^UiSS^  jreaent   |  roprietf  r  of  Gard^^ 
Island      and    David     cashier    if         ^^'^illBli^  the   Liirtoin   House    and  of  the 

Fulton  Bank  and  Bink  of  Aiuer  Thompson  Armi  ^^^  hoUing  also  other  important 

trusts,  mamed  Sarah  Diodati  Card  ner   tl  e  sist..i  of  Hon   Somml  Buell  Gardiner  of  Gardi 

Of  the  numerous  descendants  of  Gloiiel  ihi-aham  C.inlinei  of  Easthimpton  one  grand 
daughter,  Maiy,  became  the  Bife  f  PI  ili|  G  Vau  Wyck  (we  ]  109,  Vol  II  )  and  a  great 
grauilJaughter,  Julia  Gai-diuer,  mariied  John  Tyler,  President  of  the  Unitad  States. 
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menti  for  me  to  assure  you,  that  had  you  not  compheii  with  my  wishes 
aa  you  have  done,  I  should  certainly  have  made  use  of  force,  and  the 
consequences  would  have  been  the  destruction  of  your  property,  yourself 
a  prisoner- of- war,  and  wliatever  was  iu  the  possession  of  your  dependents 
taken  without  payment.  But  it  ia  not  my  wish  to  distress  individuals 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  who  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  British 
squadron." 

Experiments  with  torpedoes  in  the  New  York  waters  induced  the  ut- 
most caution  on  the  part  of  the  British.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
blow  up  the  Ramiilies;  and  Hardy  was  rendered  so  uncomfortable  that  he 
not  only  kept  his  ship  in  motion,  but  caused  her  bottom  to  be  swept  with 
cable  every  two  hours  night  and  day.  Boats  of  every  description  were 
sharply  watched.  Those  of  Gardiner  were  always  manned  by  negroes, 
that  the  British  guards  might  know  instantly  to  whom  they  belonged 
and  allow  them  to  pass  and  repass  without  question. 

At  this  time  the  Essex  was  in  far  distant  seas,  making  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  cruises  on  record.  Commodore  Porter's  iirst  prize  was  a 
British  packet  with  iifty-five  thousand  dollars  on  board.  Beach- 
ing the  Pacific,  he  captured  every  British  whale-ship  known  to  be 
off  the  coasts  of  Peni  and  Chili,  depriving  the  enemy  of  property  to  the 
amount  of  some  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  found  himself,  eight  months 
after,  sailing  from  the  Delaware,  in  command  of  a  squadran  of  nine  armed 
vessels  ready  for  formidable  action.  The  President,  Commodore  Eodgers, 
was  cruising  through  the  summer  in  the  Northern  Atlantic ;  he  made 
the  complete  circuit  of  Ireland,  kept  more  than  twenty  British  vessels 
in  search  of  him  for  weeks,  and  reached  Newport  late  in  the  autumn, 
having  captured  eleven  merchantmen  and  the  British  armed  schooner 
HighflyoF.  His  prisoners  had  been  nearly  all  paroled  and  sent  home  in 
captured  vessels.  He  sailed  again,  Decemlier  5,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Barbadoes,  captured  four  British  merchantmen,  and  suddenly  dashed 
through  the  vigilant  squadron  of  blockaders  oft'  Sandy  Hook,  entering 
New  York  harbor  triumphantly  on  the  evening  of  February  18,  1814. 
A  little  more  than  a  month  later  (Marcli  28),  tlie  Essex  was  captured 
after  a  severe  fight  in  the  neutral  waters  of  Valparaiso,  by  the  two  British 
vessels,  Pkcebe  and  Ohemb. 

The  brig  Enterprise,  Captain  Burrows,  captured  tlie  British  gun-brig 
Boxer  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  on  the  5tli  of  September,  after  a  spirited 
combat  in  which  both  commanders  were  mortally  wounded.  But  in 
connection  with  the  cheering  news  came  that  of  the  loss  of  the  As}? 
off  the  Chesapeake,  and  of  the  Argus  in  St.  George's  Channel;  hence 
darkness  prevailed  rather  than  light.     The   Argus,   commander  Allen, 
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had  mantled  to  slip  out  of  Nuw  York  in  June,  with  the  Hon.  William  H. 
Crawford  on  boaixl  (Minister  to  France  in  place  of  Joe!  liarlow,  deceased), 
and  after  landing  him  safely  on  French  soil  about  tlie  middle  of  July, 
spread  consternation  through  commercial  England  by  a  series  of  audacious 
exploits  in  the  British  and  Irish  channels ;  destroying,  within  thirty  days, 
twenty-one  British  merchant-ships  valued  at  two  million  dollars.  So 
many  were  burned  off  the  Irish  coast  that  the  inhabitants  said  the  water 
was  on  fire.  But  on  the  13th  of  August  the  British  sloop  Pelican  at- 
tacked and  captured  the  Argus,  and  Allen  was  killed. 

The  new  year  dawned  cheerlessly  for  New  York  in  the  midst  of  a 
blinding  storm  of  snow  and  sleet.  Humors  had  reached  the  city  of  great 
disasters  to  Napoleon  at  Leipsie  on  the  18th  of  October.  His 
downfall  was  uuquestionably  near  at  hand,  an  event  that  would 
give  Great  Britain  opportunity  to  send  immense  forces  against  the  United 
States.  Russia's  proffered  mediation,  which  had  induced  the  sendiug  of 
Albert  Gallatin  and  James  A.  Bayard  to  St.  Petersburg  to  act  with  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  treating  for  peace,  was  i-efused  by  Great  Britain ;  she 
seemed  less  inclined  than  ever  to  recede  from  her  assumptions  concern- 
ing the  right  of  search  and  impressment. 

To  add  to  the  general  gloom,  a  courier,  thirty-one  days  on  the  road 
from  the  region  of  the  Indian  war  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  instigated  tlie 
year  before  by  Tecuniseh,  reported  British  fleets  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
New  Orleans  menaced,  and  Mobile  and  St.  Augustine  in  imminent  danger. 
General  Andrew  Jackson  had  responded  to  the  fearful  cry  for  help  in  the 
South,  when  the  Creek  savages,  like  demons,  fell  at  noon,  August  20, 1813, 
upon  Fort  Mims,  a  frontier  post  in  Alabama,  massacring  three  hundred 
and  thirty  men,  women,  and  cluldren,  in  a  manner  so  honible  that  history 
recoils  from  the  recital.  Jackson  had,  in  turn,  fallen  upon  the  Indian 
villages  with  destructive  fury,  ind  fought  many  bloody  battles  But 
when  the  year  went  out  he  was  ni  want  ol  means  and  iorces,  and  uncer- 
tain of  the  future.  It  was  not  until  the  JTth  of  Maicb,  1814,  that  the 
last  great  struggle  of  the  Creeks  occuried  at  the  bend  ot  the  Tallapoosa, 
where  six  hundred  of  then  warriors  weie  left  slain  upon  the  held ,  and 
the  residue  of  the  wasted  nation  sued  for  peace 

New  York  at  the  same  moment  was  paintnlly  agitated  over  the  Embai^ 
Act  of  Congress,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  confidential  advice  of  Mad- 
ison, passed  into  a  law  on  the  17tli  of  December.  It  was  fiercely  opposed 
everywhere  by  the  Federalists.  It  was  aimed  at  the  New  England  people, 
who,  it  was  alleged,  sold  supplies  to  the  British  vessels,  and  thereby  saved 
their  coast  from  devastation.  The  provisions  of  this  act  were  excessively 
stringent ;  nothing  whatever,  in  the  way  of  goods,  live-stock,  or  specie, 
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could  be  carried  fi'om  oue  point  to  auother  upon  water-craft  of  any  de- 
scription. Thus  the  sea-board  towns  were  suddeidy  deprived,  in  the 
heart  of  winter,  of  fuel  and  other  necessaries,  wliich  tliey  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  obtaining  from  the  coasters. 

And  while  men  long  out  of  employment  were  diiven  to  madness  by 
this  oppressive  enactment.  New  England  threatened  to  negotiate  peace 
with  Great  Britain  for  herself  alone,  aii<l  let  the  country  beyond  the 
Hudson  light  until  satisfied  In  short,  open  defiance  was  liurled  at  the 
national  government,  and  the  cause,  origin,  conduct,  and  probable  results 
of  the  war,  discussed  with  mncorous  bitterness.  Madison  seriously  ap- 
prehended the  secession  of  tlie  New  England  States.  Their  doctors  of 
divinity  advocated  a  war  for  peace,  so  to  speak,  from  the  pulpit.  One 
minister  said:  "If  tlie  rich  men  persist  in  furnishing  money,  war  will 
continue  till  the  mountains  are  melted  with  blood  —  till  every  field  in 
Ameiica  is  white  with  the  bones  of  the  people;"  while  another  exclaimed: 
"  Let  no  man  who  wishes  to  continue  the  war  by  active  means,  by  vote 
or  lending  money,  dare  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  altar,  for  such  are  ac- 
tually as  much  partakers  in  the  war  as  the  soldier  who  thrusts  his  bay- 
onet, and  the  judgment  of  God  will  await  them."  Finally  the  clamor  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act  became  so  general  that  the  President  on 
the  19th  of  January  issued  a  recommendation  to  that  effect,  which  was 
hailed  with  delight  thi-ough  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  The 
act  of  Congress  for  tlie  repeal  of  the  measure  became  a  law  April 
14 ;  the  event  was  celebrated  with  bonfires  and  speeches,  and  all 
the  rhymers  rhymed  ;  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  appeared  a  cartoon, 
designed  by  John  Wesley  Jarvis,  and  engraved  on  wood  by  Anderson, 
representing  the  "  Death  of  tlie  Terrapin,  or  the  Embaigo,"  of  which  the 
sketch  is  a  copy,  accompanied  with  some  humorous  lines,  beginning  thus : 

"  Reflect,  my  friend,  as  you  pass  by, 
A.1  you  iiru  now,  m  once  was  I ; 
As  I  aiii  now,  bo  you  iiioy  be  — 
Laiil  on  your  bock  to  die  like  me  1 " 
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THE  FINAL  STRUGGLE. 
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HE  pulse  of  New  York  beat  irregularly  as  the  spring  opened.     Ap- 
lension  alternated  with  uncertainty,  dread  with  a  sense  of  in- 
sucnrity,  hope  with  des|>air.     Every  event  of  the  war  affected  her 
alfiiira.     Every  calamity  drew  upon  lier  resources     No  other  city 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Noi'th  and  the  Soutli,  and  none  other 
was  so  much  the  object  of  Iiritisli  enterjirise  and  ambition. 

Matters  seemed  approaching  an  awful  crisis:  the  outlooli  from  every 
|>oint  of  view  had  been  altered  hy  tlie  unexpected  turn  of  the  wtieel  of 
foitime  ill  Eiiii)pe.  Napoleon  \\m\  fitllen.  He  abdicated  the 
tliiime  of  Fmnce  on  the  lltb  of  April,  and  a  prince  of  tlie  house 
of  Bourbon  reij^iied  in  his  stead.  Thus,  laiye  bodies  of  veteran  troops 
were  idle,  and  Gi'eat  Ilritain  i)TOceeded  without  delay  to  sliip  them  to 
America.  The  intimatioiia,  in  early  winter,  that  commissioners  from  the 
United  Slates,  to  treat  directly  witli  Great  Britain  for  peace,  would  receive 
respectful  attention,  resulted  iu  tlie  appointment  of  the  three  gentlemen 
already  m  Russia,  and  fil'  Henry  Clay,  and  Jonathan  Kussell,  to  form  such 
a  comiiiissiou  Albert  Gallutiii  and  James  A,  Bayard  spent  two  months 
in  London  endwivoring  to  pave  the  way  for  peace.  Ghent,  in  Holland, 
was  finally  agieed  upon  as  the  place  of  negotiation.  But  the  British 
government  appeared  iu  uo  huny  to  appoint  negotiati>rs. 

There  was  a  war-party  in  England,  furious  and  passionate,  which  had 
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suddenly  become  ibrmiilable.  "  Let  us  make  Madison  resign  and  follow 
lionaparte  to  some  tmiisatlaiitic  Elba,"  it  cried,  iii  prophetic  arrogance. 
rroiiiiueiit  statesmen  of  the  realm,  who  had  never  seen  America  except 
on  tlie  maps,  thoii^jht  it  extremely  easy  to  surround  and  conquer  the  na- 
tion whose  insolence,  encouraged  by  naval  successes,  was  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated.  "  IJistiuss  tlie  coasts  all  tbe  way  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans, 
invade  New  York  thmugii  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  strike 
New  York  City  by  appTOachcs  from  the  sea,"  was  the  outline  of  tlieir  pro- 
posed plan  of  operations.  Tlie  war,  they  said,  must  assume  a  new  charac- 
ter—  that  of  offense.  In  short,  the  British  war-party,  with  the  London 
Tillies  at  its  head,  denjanded  the  signal  punishment  of  a  pusillanimous 
and  unnatural  nation  of  Democrats,  who  had  seized  the  moment  of  her 
greatest  pressure  to  Ibrce  a  war  upon  England. 

Congress,  meanwhile,  labored  to  increase  tlie  army  and  raise  money  for 
its  support.  Wilkinson  was  relieved  of  his  command,  and  the  brigadiers, 
Jacob  Brown  and  George  Izard,  commissioned  major-generals.  The 
latter  was  the  son  of  Halph  and  Alice  De  Lancey  Izard,  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  Lieutenant-governor  Golden  of  New  York  memory.  He 
possessed  the  military  spirit  which  chaiactenzed  his  Van  Cortlandt, 
Selinyler,  and  De  Lancey  ancestors,  and,  having  received  a  military  edu- 
cation in  Europe,  much  was  hoped  when  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  main  column  at  Plattsbuig  Alexander  Macomb, 
Wintield  Scott,  Edmuud  Pendleton  Gaines,  Colonel  Ripley,  Daniel 
IJissell,  and  TJiomas  A.  Smith  were  made  brigadiers.  Scott  was  sent  to 
command  in  the  vicinity  of  the  desolated  Ni^ara  frontier.  The  naval 
commander,  Tliomas  Macdonough,  was  employed  at  Otter  Creek,  superin- 
tending tbe  construction  of  war-vessels  with  whicli  to  drive  the  British 
from  Lake  Chainplain.  Chauncey,  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  was  confident  of 
securing  the  mastery  of  Lake  Ontario ;  he  had  four  new  ships  on  the 
stocks,  two  of  which  were  licavy  frigates ;  but  the  tran spoliation  of  the 
guns  and  eiiuipments  from  New  York  to  Oswego,  and  thence  by  the  lake 
shore  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  was  a  slow  and  hazardous  matter,  resulting  in 
several  sharp  conflicts  with  the  enemy.  Oswego  was  attacked  unexpect- 
edly on  tbe  (3th  of  May,  and  tbe  fort  captured ;  after  destroying  the  mili- 
tary stores,  the  British  returned  to  Canada. 

The  reatler,  for  a  just  estimate  of  the  situation,  must  bear  constantly  in 
mind  that  there  v/aa  then  no  telegrapli  for  the  quick  transmission  of 
startling  news,  nor  railways  over  which  soldiers  might  be  borne  in  a 
night  to  the  relief  of  tlie  distressed.  The  greater  portion  of  tbe  frontier 
was  a  wilderness,  roads  were  little  more  than  openings,  toilsome  marches 
througli  swamps  and  forests  were  chiefly  on  foot,  and  the  troops  were  com- 
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pelled  to  lift  hoi-sea  and  cannon  out  of  tiie  mire  at  any  moment.  The 
topography  and  geography  of  the  country  were  almost  as  iuiptil'tctly  known 
at  Washington  as  in  London,  hence  onlers  were  ufuin  aumsing  enigmas  to 
the  officers  by  whom  they  were  to  be  executed.  General  Jirown  marched 
from  Sackett's  Harbor  to  Geneva,  and  from  Geneva  to  Sackett's  Harbor, 
then  again  from  Sackett's  Harbor  to  Hatavia,  where  he  i-eniained  four 
weeks,  before  his  ambiguous  instructions  were  rendei'ed  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible for  him  to  venture  to  invade  Oauada —  which  he  was  impatient  to 
do  before  the  British  should  invade  New  York,  An  order  received  by 
Commodore  Woolsey  ran  thus ;  "  Take  the  Lady  of  tlie  Lnhc  and  proceed  to 
Onondaga,  and  take  in  at  Nicholas  Mickle's  furnace  a  load  of  ball  and  shot, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  Buffalo,"  Tlie  iierple.\ed  officer's  interpretation 
was,  "Go  over  Oswego  Falls,  and  up  the  river  to  OnondI^^a  Like,  thence 
ten  miles  into  the  country  hy  land  to  the  furnace,  and  I'eturning  to  Oswe- 
go, proceed  to  the  Nii^ara,  and  up  and  over  Niagara  Falls  to  Buffalo !" 

Before  the  end  of  June  Brown  waa  in  Butialo,  wbich  was  already  rising 
^ain  from  its  ashes,  and,  crossing  the  river  in  the  night,  appeared 
in  sight  of  Fort  Erie  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July.  The  post 
was  so  wanting  in  the  means  of  defense  that  its  British  commander  sur- 
rendered without  firing  a  gun,  ami  the  garrison  was  marched  into  the 
interior  of  New  York  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  next  day  the  Americans  ad\'anced  into  Canada,  Scott  taking  the 
lead  with  bis  brigade.  On  tlie  5th,  they  met  the  Britisli  veterans  on  the 
plains  of  Chippewa,  and  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  and  gallant- 
ly won  in  the  open  field.  The  British  were  driven  off  in  disorder. 
Brown  wrote  to  the  Secretiiry  of  War :  "  I  am  indebted  to  Scott  more  than 
to  any  other  man  for  this  victory  ;  he  is  entitled  to  tlie  highest  praise  our 
country  can  bestow.  His  brigade  has  covered  itself  with  glory."  Scott, 
in  turn,  spoke  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  essential  services  rendered 
by  three  young  New  York  officers,  members  of  his  military  family,  who 
were  conspicuous  in  tlie  field  —  Gerard  D.  Smith,  Geoi^  Watts,  and 
William  Jenkins  Worth  ■ —  and  they  were  each  brevetted.  Scott  made 
special  mention  of  Watts,  not  oidy  in  public  correspondence,  but  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  saying,  "  he  was  bravery  itself,  and  by  remarkable  cool- 
ness and  courage  saved  iny  life  at  a  moment  in  the  beginning  of  the  bat- 
tle when  the  Indians  were  striving  to  obtain  my  scalp."  Both  Watts 
and  Woith  greatly  distinguished  themselves  "at  critical  momenta  by 
aiding  the  commandants  of  corps  in  forming  the  troops,  under  circum- 
stances which  precluded  the  voice  from  being  heard,  and  their  conduct 
was  handsomely  acknowledged  by  all  the  otftters  of  the  line,"  George 
Watts  was  the  son  of  Hon,  John  Watt~,  grandwn  of  Counselor  John 
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Watts  of  colonial  memory,  and  doubly  descended,  tliixiugh  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  from  the  New  York  De  Lanceya.  He  was  the  first  cousin 
of  Major-gen ei'al  Izai*d,  and  also  uf  Stephen  Watts  Kearny.  Wortli  was 
tlien  only  twenty  years  of  aye.  He  was  suUsequently  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  covering  some  thirty-six  years, 
ineluding  tiie  war  with  the  Florida  Indians  of  1840-1842,  and  the  great 
Mexican  struggle  of  1846-1848.  The  city  of  New  York  erected  a 
gitinite  monument  to  his  niemory  in  the  little  triangle  at  the  junction  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway,  fronting  Madison  Square ;  and  the  name  of 
Anthony  Street  was  changed  to  Worth  Street  in  his  honor. 

Neither  Ripley,  nor  General  IVter  IS.  I'orter  with  his  militia,  jiartici- 
pated  in  the  action,  but  their  galkntry  in  other  directions  elicited  the 
warmest  praise  from  Brown,  The  victoiy  was  impoi+ant  in  its  results,  as 
it  gave  an  impetus  to  enlistments  thr:iughout  the  country,  and  won  gen- 
uine respect  from  the  enemy.  Not  over  tliree  thousand  men  wei'e  be- 
lieved to  have  been  engaged — seventeen  hundred  British,  and  thirteen 
hundred  Aulericans ;  the  former  lost  six  liundi^ed  and  four,  and  the  latter 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight.' 

The  British  commander  fell  back  to  Fort  George,  with  also  a  fortified 
post  upon  strong  ground  some  twelve  miles  up  Lake  Ontario.  Brown 
was  confident  of  being  able  to  cripple  British  power  in  Upper  Canada  if 
he  could  have  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet,  and  sent  a  messenger  to 
Chauncey  in  hot  haste,  who  returned  on  the  23d  with  a  letter  from 
Gaines,  in  command  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  stating  that  Chauncey  was  sick 
with  fever,  an<l  his  fleet  blocka^ied.  Scott  immediately  sought  permis- 
sion to  lead  his  brigade  in  search  of  the  enemy,  and  was  vexed  when 
Brown,  although  anxious  to  draw  on  a  conflict,  declined  to  divide 
his  forces.  News  came  the  next  day  that  the  British  were  rein- 
forced and  about  to  strike  for  the  American  supplies  at  Lewiston.  Scott  was 
OKlered  with  some  thirteen  hundred  men  to  hasten  down  the  road  towards 
the  Falls  and  create  a  diversion.  Late  in  the  afternoon  while  passing  a 
narrow  strip  of  woods,  he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  in  quite  another  locality.  Scott  saw 
the  situation  at  a  glance  ;  to  advance  was  impossible,  to  retreat  was  ex- 
tremeiy  hazardous.  He  instantly  decide  to  attack,  and  impress  the 
enemy  with  the  conviction  that  the  whole  American  army  was  at  hand. 
Then  followed  that  sanguinary  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  which  has  few 
parallels  in  history  in  its  wealth  of  gallant  deeds.^     It  was  fought  be- 

1  NU'ji  SfglKlur,  VI.  389  ;  Lossing,  810  ;  HotJiies  Anrniln,  TI.  404. 

*  This  Ifflttle,  fniijjlit  uuiir  the  gi'eat  Falls  of  Ningani,  is  soiiH'tiiiii's  i'jiIIimI  flio  iMttlii  of 
Niagara  ;  tlie  aharpe.it  (if  the  straggle  ocfiiirrpil  in  LiiiiiJy's  IjiiiP,  \k\\w  tlis  iianiv  which  IWB 
attiiiiiad  this  widest  cel<!ljiily.      It  is  also  called  tlie  kittle  of  lii-idjji^ water. 
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tween  sunset  and  midnight  in  the  darkness  — its  smoke  mingling  with 
the  spray  ol'  the  cataract,  and  its  nmsketrj  in  1  artillery  blending  v.  ith  the 
ceaseless  roar  of  the  mighty  Nia^ua.  Scott  leiiL  i  messenger  to  Brown 
that  he  was  about  to  engage  the  whole  Fiitish  iini)  tnd  leinforcenients 
came  swiftly.  It  was  perceived  that  the  kej  oi  tlie  eutmj  s  p  sition  was 
a  battery  upon  an  eminence  and  Brown  turning  to  the  (,allant  Colonel 
James  Miller,  ordered  him  to  storm  in  1  captuit;  it  The  repl}  his  passed 
into  history  "  I  '11  try,  sir  It  was  one  of  the  most  perilous  uharges  e\er 
attempted,  but  Miller  and  his  braie  bind  cdmly  marched  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  blazing  cannon  ind  took  tliLiii  The  exploit  elicited  um 
versal  admiration:  "It  was  the  most  desp^iite  tbiug  we  ever  saw  or  heart! 
of,"  said  the  British  ofticers  who  weic  mide  prismers  \(.u  havL  iiii 
mortalized  yourself!"  exclaimed  Brown  the  moment  he  met  Miller  after- 
ward. "  My  dear  fellow,  my  heart  ached  for  you  when  I  gave  you  the 
oi-der,  but  I  knew  that  it  was  the  only  thing  that  would  save  us."  Brown 
was  twice  severely  wounded,  but  he  kept  his  saddle  until  the  victory  was 
won ;  his  gallant  aid,  Ambrose  Spencer  of  New  York,  was  killed.  Scott 
was  exposed  to  death  in  eveiy  part  of  the  field,  and  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him.  He  was  spared  until  the  final  struggle,  when  he  received  a 
severe  wound.  He  was  subsequently  earned  on  the  shoiildei's  of  gentle- 
men from  town  to  town  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Geneva,  where  he 
remained  until  able  to  journey  to  his  home  in  the  easL 

The  Americans  fell  back  on  Fort  Erie  and  strengthened  the  position. 
During  the  month  of  August  the  British  prosecuted  a  siege  with  deter- 
mined vigor.  Gaines  was  ordered  to  the  chief  command,  and  with  Ripley, 
Porter,  Towson,  and  other  brave  officers,  made  a  handsome  defense.  A 
shell  falling  through  the  roof  finally  disabled  Gaines,  and  Brown  hastened 
from  Batavia,  with  shattered  health  and  unhealed  wounds,  to  resume  com- 
mand. He  presently  planned  a  sortie  from  the  fort,  which  for  boldness 
of  conception,  and  the  ability  with  which  it  was  conducted,  has 
never  been  excelled  by  any  event  on  the  same  scale  in  military 
history.  It  accomplished  its  design;  the  British  advanced  works  were 
captured  and  destroyed,  and  Fort  Erie  saved,  with  Buffalo  and  the  puhlic 
stores  on  the  froutiei's  —  and  possibly  all  Western  New  York.  The 
British  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded  and  prisoners,  was  about  one  thou- 
sand ;  they  linally  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion.  The  heroes  were  all 
honored,  individually  and  collectively,  and  medals  with  siiitable  devices 
were  given  to  each  of  the  geiieial  officers  by  Congress.  Governor  Tomp- 
kins, in  the  name  of  the  ^tate  of  New  York  presented  General  Brown 
with  an  elegant  sword  Major  De  Witt  Clinton,  at  the  head  of  the 
corporation  of  the  city,  presented  him  the  honorary  privilege  of  the  free- 
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doni  of  the  city,  in  a  gold  box,  requested  his  jiortrait  for  tlie  gallery  in 
the  City  Hall,  iitid  tendered  the  thanks  of  New  York  City  to  the  officers 
and  men  under  his  coimmand. 

During  those  same  hot  August  days  while  Fort  Erie  was  besieged. 
New  York  City  was'in  a  fearful  excitement  on  her  own  account  It  was 
well  known  that  her  defenses  were  feeble ;  and  her  young  and  able-bodied 
men  had  gone  to  the  frontiers  in  such  lai^e  nuinl>ers  that  few  were  left 
for  service  at  home.     Secret  intelligence  suddcnlj  Lime    f  a  premeditated 

""==^—  ——--=-  "     '  "^  '  signed   by  Henry  Eutgera 

Gangrii  Brown',  Gold  Box.  ji]]^  Oliver  Wolcott,  an  immeuse 

throng  assembled  iti  the  City  Hall  Park,  and  chose  from  the  Common 
Council,  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish,  Gideon  Tucker,  Peter  Meaier,  George 
Buckmaster,  and  John  Nitchie,  a  Committee  of  Defense,  clothed  with 
ample  powei'  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment in  the  business  of  protection.  The  work  commenced  on  the  heights 
around  Brooklyn  the  same  day,  under  the  direction  of  General  Joseph 
G.  Swift.  Only  four  days  after  the  meeting  in  the  Park,  the  Com- 
^'  '  mittee  of  Defense  reported  three  thousand  persons  laboring  with 
pickaxes,  shovels  and  spades.  Masonic  and  other  societies  went  in  bodies 
to  the  task ;  the  Washington  Benevolent  Society,  an  organization  opposed 
to  the  war,  went  over  with  their  banner  bearing  the  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton, each  man  with  a  handkerchief  containing  a  supply  of  food 
*'^"' for  the  day;  on  the  15th  the  city  newspapers  were  suspended 
that  all  hands  might  work  on  the  fortifications ;  two  hundred  journeymen 
printere  went  over  together  ;  two  hundred  weavers  ;  a  large  procession  of 
butchers  bearing  the  flag  used  by  them  in  the  great  Federal  procession  of 
1789 — on  which  was  an  ox  prepared  for  slaughter;  numerous  manufactur- 
s  with  all  their  men ;  and  the  colored  people  in  crowds.  On 
3  20th  five  hundred  men  went  to  Harlem  Heights  to  work  upon 
intrenchnienta  there;  and,  at  the  same  time,  fifteen  hundred  Irish- 
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I  into  Brooklyn  for  the  same  purpose ;  school-teachers  and 
their  pupils  went  together  to  give  tlieir  aid  ;  and  little  boys,  too  small  to 
handle  a  spade  or  pickaxe,  carried  earth  on  shingles.  It  was  a  scene 
never  to  be  forgotten.  One  morning  the  people  of  IJushwick,  Long  Island, 
appeared,  accompanied  by  their  pastor,  Kev.  John  Bassett,  who  opened 
the  operations  with  prayer,  and  remained  all  day  distributing  refresh- 
ments and  encouraging  the  laborers.  Citizens  from  neighboring  towns 
and  from  New  Jersey  proffered  their  services. 

The  air  was  thick  with  alarms.  Every  day  brought  fresh  accounts  of 
invasions,  and  depredations  committed  along  the  New  England  coasts. 
The  eastern  portion  of  Maine  was  taken  by  the  British,  and  eight  hun- 
dred troops  left  to  hold  the  conquered  region.  Stonington,  Connecticut, 
was  the  theater  of  a  most  distressing  bombardment  for  three  days.  Massa- 
chusetts was  menaced,  and  her  authorities  instituted  active  measures  for 
defense.  In  Boston  every  cla,38  of  citizens,  as  in  New  York,  volunteered 
to  work  on  the  fortifications.  "  I  remember,"  said  an  eyewitness,  "  the 
venerable  Dr.  Lathrop  with  the  deacons  and  elders  of  his  church  each 
shouldering  his  shovel  and  doing  yeomen's  service  in  digging,  shoveling, 
and  carrying  sods  in  wheelbarrows."  So  far  from  finding  the  New- 
Englanders  attached  to  the  British  cause,  the  marauding  parties  were 
amazed  at  the  spirit  and  execution  of  the  militia  who  met  and  drove  them 
from  their  borders. 

Tidings  of  a  portentous  character  reached  the  city  on  the  27th.  Wash- 
ington, the  capital  of  the  nation,  had  been  captured  by  the  British,  and 
the  torch  applied  to  its  public  buildings,  many  of  its  private  dwell- 
ings,  the  navy-yard,  national  shipping,  and  the  great  bridge  over 
the  Potomac.  With  the  unfinished  Capitol  was  destroyed  the  valuable 
private  libraiy  of  Congress ;  the  walls  of  the  edifice  stood  firm,  however, 
and  were  used  in  rebuilding.  The  shell  of  the  President's  house  likewise 
stood,  like  a  monument  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  mark  the  track  of  the  bar- 
barian, Mrs.  Madison  packed  as^  many  cabinet  papers  into  trunks  as 
woidd  fill  one  carriage,  and  secured  some  silver  plate.  A  message  reached 
her  to  fiy  to  a  place  of  safety ;  but  she  insisted  upon  waiting  to  take 
down  the  large  portrait  of  Washington,  by  Stuart,  and  when  the  process 
of  unscrewing  it  from  the  wall  was  found  too  slow,  she  ordered  the  frame 
to  be  broken  and  the  canvas  taken  out  and  rolled  up.  Two  gentlemen 
from  New  York,  Mr.  T>e  Peyster  and  Mr.  Jacob  Barber,  entering  at  the 
moment,  she  consigned  the  picture  to  their  care.  The  accumulated  docu- 
ments of  the  State  Department  were  packed  into  carts  by  their  custodian, 
and  hastily  conveyed  across  the  Potomac  some  twenty  or  more  miles  into 
the  woods  of  Virginia,  where  they  were  safely  lodged  under  a  farmer's 
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roof.  Rome  in  the  worst  days  of  Emope  had  never  expeiieneed  anyauch 
fate  as  our  national  capital,  and  the  effect  was  inatanttiaeous  Thousands 
upon  thousands  who  had  previously  withheld  then  services  hencefor- 
ward gave  tlie  war  their  iinn  and  steady  support  The  outrage  upon 
taste  and  the  arts  and  humanity,  instead  of  ciushing  or  dividing  the 
American  people,  served  to  unite  all  paities  against  the  common  euemy. 
The  blow  aimed  by  the  British  government  recoiled  upon  itself 

The  city  of  New  York  and  its  subuibs  became  one  vast  camp,  animated 
by  indomitable  determination  to  uphold  the  national  honor,  and  preserve 
at  all  liazards  the  beautiful  commercial  metiopoht  On  the  29th 
I  reiiuisition  was  made  foi  twenty  thousand  militia  from  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  to  be  concentrated  in  and  about  the  city,  and  the 
coll^olatlon  raised  the  funds  to 
meet  the  necessary  expenses,  un- 
der a  pledge  ol  reimbui-sement  by 
the  gLUcrdl  government 

The  staicitj  of  specie  and  the 
didinsi  made  on  the  banks  caused 
a  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, ■which  continued  un- 
til the  hrst  Moudaj  m  July,  1817. 
Tilt,  wmt  ff  smill   cb'inge  for  a 
ihe  backs  emulating   mbdium  induced  the 
coij.  idticn  to  issue  a  substitute 
in    snull    piptr   bills    Signed  bj 
ig  J  lin    Iintaid   to  the  amount  of 

^  OIL    bundrel    thouamd    dollars 

vi  whiLh  passed  cunent  in  all  jay 

n  ments    and   faciUtated     business 

Ihue  weie  fiutber  issues  from 
time  to  time  The  total  amount  of 
these  small  bills  was  two  hundred  and  fortj  five  thousand  three  bundled 
and  fifty-six  dollars. 

The  derangement  of  financial  affairs  was  such  at  this  juncture  that 
many  thought  it  impossible  for  the  gi>vernment  to  maintain  its  army  and 
navy.  In  March  a  twenty-five  million  loan  had  been  authorized,  in 
addition  to  former  loans ;  but  less  than  half  that  amount  had  been  raised 
as  yet,  owing  to  the  exorbitant  tenns  demanded  by  the  money-lenders. 
The  pressure  for  funds  was  so  great  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
issued  stock  as  well  as  treasury  notes  with  which  to  borrow  currency, 
but  the  banks  of  New  York  refused  to  loan  their  bills  without  additional 
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aecurity.  It  was  undnrstood,  however,  that  if  treasury  notes  endorsed 
by  Govenior  Tompkins  were  deposited,  the  money  wonld  be  forthcoming, 
Eufus  King  immediately  waited  upon  the  governor  and  acquainted  liim 
with  the  fact.  "  I  should  be  obliged  to  act  on  my  own  responsibility, 
and  should  be  ruined,"  replied  Tompkins.  "  Then  ruin  yourself,  if  it  be- 
come necessary  to  save  the  country,  and  I  pledge  you  my  honor  that  I 
will  support  you  in  whatever  you  do,"  exclaimed  King.  Oliver  Wolcott, 
president  of  the  Bank  of  America,  and  other  pr.juiinent  Fedemlists,  uttered 
similar  sentiments.  Tompkins  endorsed  the  note.?  on  his  own  personal 
and  official  security,  and  a  half  million  was  jn'oiiiptly  loaned. 

Nor  was  this  all.  In  the  bankrupt  condition  of  the  treasury,  Tompkins 
was  obliged  to  advance  money  to  keep  the  cadets  at  West  Point  from 
starving,  to  sustain  the  recruiting  service  in  Connecticut,  and  to  pay 
workmen  employed  in  the  manufactory  of  arms  at  Springfield.'  He 
also  issued  a  stirring  call  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  to  send  arms  of 
every  description  to  the  State  arsenal,  for  which  they  should  receive  cash. 
And  through  his  active  exertions  forty  thousand  militia  were  in  the  field 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  not  for  the  defense  of  New  York 
City  only,  but  of  Plattsburg,  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  Buffalo.  Between  six 
and  ten  thousand  were  rnustered  into  actual  service  in  New  York  City 
September  2,  under  Major-generals  Morgan  Lewis,  and  Ebenezer 
Stevens  of  Kevolutionary  distinction.  Cadwallader  David  Golden 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  all  the  uniformed  militia  companies 
of  the  city  and  county.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Lientenant^vemor 
Golden,  a  man  of  exceptional  learning,  and  a  commercial  lawyer,  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  He  was  born  in  1769,  and  his  edu- 
cation, begun  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  during  the  stormy  scenes  of  the 
Uevolution,  was  completed  in  London,  in  1785.  He  was  as  remarkable  for 
energy  and  strength  of  character  as  his  illustrious  grandfather  ^  alert  in 
every  fiber  and  alive  in  every  sense ;  and  he  also  possessed  that  rare 
combination  of  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  affairs  which  distinguished  the 
Lieutenant-governor  through  the  whole  of  his  long  and  chequered  career. 

Each  company  had  its  parade-ground,  where  the  citizens  who  quartered 
at  home  were  drilled  for  three  and  four  hours  each  morning  and  after- 
noon. Men  of  all  ages  and  callings  fdled  the  ranks  —  the  old  merchant 
and  the  young  boot-black,  the  gentleman  of  leisure  and  his  butcher  and 
baker,  the  white-haired  doctor  anil  the  college  student,  the  man  of  wealth 
and  the  industrious  mechanic  Nobody  stopped  to  atgue  about  the  right 
or  wrong  of  the  "  wicked  wai  '  A  mighty  community  of  soldiers  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  sprung  into  existence 

1  Siidrdk,  VI,  519  ;  Sammnid,  I   3/t     Lossing,  10,  19  ;  Randall,  1S5.  /—■  I 
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Washington  Irving  offered  his  services,  and  was  made  the  aid  and 
secretary  of  Governor  Tompkins,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  His  name  first 
appears  attached  to  a  general  order  on  the  2d,  the  day  of  the  muster. 
An  incident  on  a  Hudson  Eiver  steamboat,  in  which  he  figured,  illus- 
trates the  spirit  of  the  hour,  A  passenger  came  on  hoaid  at  Poughkeepsie 
about  midnight,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  cabin  proclaimed  the  news  of 
the  fall  of  Washington 
City,  with  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  distressing 
scenes.  Some  one  lifted 
his  head  from  a  pillow, 
and  in  a  tone  of  compla- 
cent disdain,  wondered 
what  Jimmy  Madison 
would  say  now?  Irving 
responded  with  emphasis : 
let  me  tell  you,  air. 
It  Is  not  a  question  about 
Junmy  Madison,'  or 
Johnny  Armstrong.'  The 
piide  and  honor  of  the 
nation  are  wounded ;  the 
country  is  insulted  and 
disgraced  by  this  barbar- 
ous   success,   and    every 

Cadwallader  Dav  d  Golden  loyal  citizen    should    fccl 

the  ignominy,  and  be  ear- 
nest to  avenge  it  In  reliting  the  cmumstance,  Irving  said,  "  I  could 
not  see  the  fellow,  but  I  let  fly  at  him  in  the  dark." 

Two  of  the  sons  of  Kufus  Kiug  were  in  the  army  —  James  Gore  King 
serving  as  adjutant-general,  and  John  Alsop  Kiug,  afterwards  governor  of 
the  State,  as  lieutenant  of  a  troop  of  horse.  The  latter  is  described  in  his 
military  capacity  as  a  remarkable  disciplinarian.  He  commanded  as  fine 
a  troop  as  ever  paraded  the  streets  of  New  York,  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  young  men  from  the  leading  families.  Robert  Watts,  reputed 
by  his  contemporaries  as  the  handsomest  man  in  the  city,  was  a  major 
under  King  ;  he  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Jolm  Watts,  and  brother  of  Geoi^e 
Watts,  who  so  recently  distinguished  himself  at  Niagara  —  another  rep- 
resentative of  that  soldierly  Huguenot  race,  the  De  Lanceys.  While 
parading  in  Park  Place  one  morning  the  horse  of  Major  Watts  ran  away, 
and,  to  prevent  accident,  he  reined  him  in  tlie  direction  of  the  h^h  fentie 
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arouDii  City  Hall  Park,  canicd  liiiii  ovev,  suliiliied  liiici,  and  returned  to 
his  duty  —  a  feat  ol'  liovst  man  ship  which  lils  superior  othcer  always  re- 
called ill  after  years  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

The  work  on  the  foi-tificatious  was  prosecuted  with  redoubled  vigor. 
Hundreds  of  men  worked  at  night  by  the  light  of  the  moon.     The 
number  of  days'  labor  performed  by  the  citizens  of  New  York 
alone  was  computed  at  one  hundred  thousand.     Coinniodore  Decatui'  was 
placed  lu  coninniul  of  the  haibor  with  a  force  of  picked  men  ready  for 
ictiun  by  sea  Oi  lind 

There  w'w  no  mist'iking  the  temper  of  New  York.  While  amid  the 
blackened  ruina  ot  the  city  of  Washington  the  hcatls  of  the  general  gov- 
eiiinieiit  railed  it  each  other  and  the  country  was  beleaguered  upon  every 
SI  le  by  an  enemy  of  overpowering  strength,  witli  the  avowed  purpose  of 
tianiplin.,  up  n  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  New  York  calmly  and 
cliuerfuliy  liore  e\eij  burden  of  every  kind  demanded  for  the  honor  and 
safetj  of  thenatirn  Of  peace  there  seemed  no  prospect.  The  Ameri- 
cxn  commissioners  were  at  Ghent,  but  nobody  came,  at  latest  accounts, 
from  Great  Britain  to  tie  it  with  them.  The  destruction  of  the  Capitol  be- 
ing accredited  to  the  mismanagement  of  Secretary  Armstrong,  he  retired 
from  the  War  Department  in  disgust.  The  President  invited  Governor 
Tompkins  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in  the  emergency, 
which  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  he  could  serve  the  nation  better  as 
governor  of  New  York ;  therefore  Monroe  remained  in  that  office,  and  also 
officiated  as  Secretary  of  War  until  the  next  March.  Postmaster-general 
Gideon  Grang_er,  who  had  during  his  twelve  years  in  the  cabinet  greatly 
improved  the  postal  affairs  of  America,  was  supereeded  by  Eefcnrn  Jona- 
than Meigs,  governor  of  Ohio.  Granger  took  up  his  abode  in  New  York, 
and  soon  gave  one  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  British  government  had  distributed  its 
enormous  wealth  of  men  and  money,  on  land  and  water,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  invade  the  United  States  at  points  far  distant  from  each  other  simul- 
taneously.   September  was  marked  with  blood.    Between  the  12th 
aud  15th  of  the  month  the  British  attempted  to  seize  Mobile,  but, 
through  the  sleepless  sagacity  of  Jackson,  met  with  a  mortifying  repulse. 
On  tliese  very  same  September  days  Baltimore  was  assailed,  and  Fort 
McHenry  Iximbarded  by  Ross  and  Cockbum  ;   it  was  during  this  excit- 
ing cannonade,  between  midnight  and  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
that  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  our  national  lyric,  was  written 
by  Francis  Scott  Key,  while  anxiously  pacing  the  deck  of  one  of 
the  British  vessels,  whither  he  had  gone  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  solicit 
tlie  release   of  cei-tain  prisoners,  and  where  he  was  detained   pending 
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the  attack.     Baltimore   was  successfully  duftiKled,  which   waa  another 
humiliating  blow  to  the  enemy. 

Preparations  to  invade  New  York  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain  were  in 
the  mean  time  conducted  with  great  secrecy  and  address  ;  it  was  believed 
in  London  that  Sir  Geoiye  Prevost  would  presently  shake  Iianda  with 
Ross  and  Cockburn  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  tliat  the  besiegers  of 
Fort  Erie  would  be  present  at  the  nieetiug.  A  iwwerfnl  army  of  fouiteen 
thousand  men,  commanded  Iiy  the  most  experienced  officers  in  the  Brit- 
ish service,  made  gradual  approaches  towards  Plattsburj,',  from  Montreal, 
between  the  1st  and  otli  of  September.  On  the  GtL  these  vetemns 
marched  upon  I'lattsbui'g  and  were  severely  checked  in  their  plans, 
after  fighting  desperately  all  day;  from  the  7th  to  the  11th  they  were 
employed  in  bringing  up  batteries,  trains,  and  supplies.  The  final  battles^ 
by  land  and  by  water,  occurred  on  the  11th.  General  Alexander 
Macomb  commanded  the  American  land  forces,  General  Izard  hav- 
ing been  ordered,  much  against  his  wishes  and  his  judgment,  to  Sackett's 
Harbor,  and  thence  to  the  relief  of  General  Brown  at  Fort  Erie.  Com- 
modore Macdonough's  squadron  lay  at  anchor  in  Plattsburg  Bay,  well 
prepared  for  battle  ;  it  carried  eighty-six  guns,  and  about  eight  hundred 
men.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  11th  the  British  squadron,  mounting 
ninety-five  guns,  with  one  thousand  men,  was  seen  advancing.  As  the 
deck  of  Macdonough's  flag-ship  Saratoga  was  cleared  for  action,  her  com- 
mander fell  upon  his  knees,  with  officei's  and  men  around  him,  and  offered 
an  earnest  and  solemn  prayer.  It  was  a  few  minutes  past  nine  when  the 
enemy's  flag-ship  Conjiance  anchored  abreast  of  the  Saratoga,  at  a  distance 
of  three  hundred  yards  ;  and  the  other  vessels  took  their  stations  opposite 
those  of  the  Americans.  The  engagement  then  commenced.  For  two 
hours  the  thunder  of  cannon,  the  biss  of  rockets,  the  scream  of  bombs, 
and  the  rattle  of  musketry  echoed  from  shore  to  shore.  Both  flag-ships 
were  crippled ;  but  Macdonough  displayed  a  masterpiece  of  seamanship 
by  winding  the  Saratoga  round  and  opening  a  fresh  firo  from  her  larboard 
quarter  guns.  The  Confianee,  being  unable  to  effect  the  same  operation, 
soon  surrendered.  The  British  brig  and  two  sloops  struck  their  colors 
within  fifteen  minutes.  The  British  galleys,  seeing  the  colors  of  the 
larger  vessels  go  down,  dropped  their  ensigns.  At  a  little  past  noon 
not  one  of  the  sixteen  British  flags,  so  proudly  floating  over  Lake  Cham- 
plain  when  the  sun  rose,  could  be  seen. 

It  was  a  glorious  and  substantial  victory.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
was  one  hundred  and  ten,  of  whom  fifty-two  were  killed.  The  total  British 
loss  was  upwards  of  two  bimdred.  Macdonough,  with  a  more  than  royal 
courtesy,  declined  the  swords  of  the  commanders  of  his  prizes. 
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The  land-battle  was  coiniiieiiceil  at  thu  same  moiiient  with  that  upon 
the  water,  ami  was  conducted  by  Sir  George  I'liivost  iii  jici'soii.  Rupeatcd 
effovts  under  cover  of  sliut  and  shell  to  force  a  passage  of  the  Saranac  River 
were  repulsed  by  the  heroic  New-Yorkers  under  Maeouib.  Suddenly  joy- 
ful shouts  pierced  the  air  and  iterated  and  reiterated  along  the  American 
lines.  Thus  was  announced  to  Sir  Geoi'ge  Pixivost  the  auri'ender  of  the 
squadron ;  and  he  withdrew  his  troojis  at  once  I'l-om  the  contest.  At 
two  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  whole  British  army  took  its  fli{;lit 
towards  Canada,  leaving  its  sick  and  wounded  witli  nmnitioiis  of  war 
and  army  stores  worth  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Sir  George 
Prevost  had  lost  twenty-five  hundred  men  since  entering  tlie  territory 
of  New  York,  inclnding  deserters  ami  prisonera.  Three  days  after  the 
battle,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  British  were  making  their  way 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  Macomb  disbanded  the  New  York  and  Vermont 
militia,  who  had  nobly  hurried  to  his  aid.  The  expedition  so  boastfully 
projected  cost  Great  Britain  some  two  and  a  lialf  million  dollars :  and  its 
complete  failure  influenced  the  British  government  to  think  seriously  of 
making  peace. 

Macomb  and  Macdonough  had  won  unfading  laurels,  and  they  received 
the  plaudits  and  the  homage  of  all  America.  In  tlie  intense  joy  with  which 
the  news  of  their  success  was  received,  the  rewmt  disaster  at  Washington 
was  for  the  moment  forgotten.  Congress  voted  them  the  thanks  of  the 
nation  and  gold  medals.  Their  oificers  of  all  ranks  were  individually 
honored ;  every  man  in  the  naval  conflict,  and  in  the  battle  upon  land, 
distinguished  himself  by  daring  intrepidity  so  far  as  he  had  opportunity. 
Governor  Tompkins,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  New  York,  presented 
Macomb  with  a  superb  sword ;  and  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  the  name 
of  the  corporation,  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold 
box  similar  in  character  to  that  given  to  General  Brown.  Macomb's 
portrait  was  painted  by  Sully  at  the  request  of  the  city,  and  placed  in  the 
gallery  of  distinguished  men.  New  York  gave  Macdonough  two  thousand 
acres  of  land  ;  Verniont  presented  him  two  hundred  acres  on  the  borders 
of  Plattsbuiy  Bay ;  and  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany  each  gave  him 
a  valuable  lot.  His  portrnt  was  painted  for  the  city  by  John  Wesley 
Jarvis, 

As  before  recorded,  the  sortie  from  Fort  Erie  was  on  the  17th  ;  General 
Izard,  with  his  troops  from  I'lattsburg,  reached  that  post  soon  after- 
wards, but  no  further  military  movements  of  importance  occurred 
on  the  Niagara  frontier.     Commodore  Chauncey  had  remained  blockaded 
at  Sackett's  Harbor  until  his  flag-ship  Superior  was  completed— about  the 
middle  of  June —  when  Sir  James  Yeo  prudently  withdrew  his  blockading 
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vessels.  In  July  Cliauncey's  squadron  crossed  Lake  Outario,  and  from 
the  9tli  of  August  for  six  weeks  blockaded  Sir  James  Yeo  in  Kingston 
Harbor,  vainly  nianteuvering  to  draw  him  out  for  combat.  Finally  a 
British  frigate,  pierced  for  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  was  completed 
at  Kingston,  and  Chauncey  retired  to  Sackett's  Harbor  to  prepaid  for  an 
attack,  which  tJie  enemy  never  attempted. 

Simultaneously  with  these  important  events  in  New  York,  a  powerful 
expeditioii  was  preparing  to  move  upon  New  Orleans.  It  was  only  a  few 
years  since  the  vast  territory  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  had  been  pur- 
chased from  France,  and  its  chief  city  was  assailable  from  so  many  points 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  secure  it  by  ordinary  fortifications  against  a 
hostile  attack.  While  General  Jackson  was  defending  Mobile,  Edward 
Livingston  of  New  York  was  stirring  New  Orleans  into  action.  His 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  of  the  situation  was  complete,  his  judgment 
cool,  and  his  influence  electrical.  At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  on  the 
^^  15th  his  polished  oratory  excited  the  mixed,  indolent  population 
of  the  city  to  a  high  pitch  of  loyalty  to  America,  and  a  series  of 
resolutions  which  he  offered  were  adopted  by  acclamation.  There  was 
no  other  man  upon  the  spot  at  all  qualified  for  the  comprehensive  work 
to  be  performed;  he  furnished  Jackson  with  information  and  maps  dur- 
ing the  interval  until  he  could  come  from  Mobile  with  troops,  and,  henee- 
fonvard,  was  his  interpreter  of  the  French  language,  his  military  secretary, 
and  his  confidential  adviser  upon  all  subjects. 

Information  that  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  was  approaching 
with  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  transports  bearing  ten  thousand  troops 
hastened  Jackson's  maich  to  defenseless  New  Orleans.  His  journey,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  feat  to  be  performed  with  celerity,  and  the  enemy  would 
have  arrived  and  entered  the  uty  without  opposition  before  him,  but  for 
a  singular  and  unexpected  detention  of  ten  days  at  Fayal. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  naval  operations  upon  the  ocean  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  national  vessels.  Privateers  harassed  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  and  carried  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe  proofs  of  Ameri- 
can skill  and  seamanship.  The  terror  they  inspired  was  intense.  Their 
achievements  were  maivelous.  They  were  swift-sailing  vessels,  rarely 
captured  by  the  adversary ;  and,  being  authorized  and  encour^ed  by 
government,  their  services  were  conspicuous.  Their  owners  secured  lai^e 
fortunes,  and  the  contest  terminated  much  sooner  because  of  their  exploits. 
The  New-Yorkers  sent  out  one  splendid  privateer  of  seventeen  guns  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  which,  during  a  single  cruise,  was  chased  by 
no  less  than  seventeen  armed  British  ships  and  escaped  them  all ;  and  she 
brought  into  port  goods  valued  at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  a 
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lai^  amount  of  specie.  Anotlier  successful  private-armed  cruiser  was 
the  General  Armstrong,  of  only  seven  guiis,  built  by  Rensselaer  Havens, 
Thomas  Farmer,  Thomas  Jenkins,  and  other  New  York  luercliaiits ;  she 
sustained  a  fierce  battle  off  the  coast  of  Soutli  America  in  the  spring  of 
1813  with  the  British  sloop  of  war  Coquette,  mounting  twenty-seven 
guns,  and  her  commander,  Guy  R.  Champlin,  was  voted  a  handsome 
swoid  by  the  stockholders  for  his  gallantry.  The  romantic  career  of  the 
General  Armstrong  would  form  a  chajiter  of  itself.  But  the  thrilling 
event  with  which  her  history  closed  was  of  gi'eat  moment  to  two  nations, 
as  it  saved  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
from  capture.  This  vessel  \t^s  com 
manded,  in  1814,  by  Capt'iin  Samuel 
Chester  Held,  then  only  thirty  }ears 
of  age  ^ — a  young  naval  officer  of  mtnt 
who  served  as  midshipmd,n  undtr  y 
Commodore  Thomas  Truxton.  He  / 
was  the  idol  of  his  men,  generous  to 
fault,  but  vigorous  as  a  ruler ;  and  i 
all  emergencies  preserved  their  coii 
fidence  through  his  quickness  of  per- 
ception, maturity  of  judgment,  and 
coolness  in  action.  He  was  tall,  re- 
markably well  formed,  with  much 
personal  beauty,  and  manners  capti- 
vating and  courtly.  He  had  recently 
married  in  New  York  City  the  ae-  Captiin  S>mu<i  Chniar  Raid. 

complished  daughter  of  Nathan  Jen-    """  """""'^ '"  1'°=™'°" "  "' 
nings,  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  who  shared  the  lianlships  and  glory  of 
Trenton  under  Washington.     He  parted  from  his  bride  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, little  dreaming  of  the  brilliant  part  he  was  within  three  weeks  to 
perform  in  the  great  drama  of  war. 

The  General  Armstroiig  prepared  for  sea  in  the  early  part  of  that  exciting 
month  — September — when  the  city  of  New  York  was  like  a  vast  „  ,  o 
beehive,  with  its  workmen  on  the  fortifications,  and  was  manned 
by  ninety  men  including  officers.  The  first  lieutenant  of  Captain  Reid 
was  Frederick  A.  Worth,  brother  of  the  famous  General  Worth  ;  the  sec- 
ond lieutenant  was  Alexander  0.  Williams,  also  of  New  York,  and  a  most 
promising  young  officer ;  the  third  lieutenant  was  Robert  Johnson,  and 
the  quartermaster  was  Bazilla  Hammond.  At  nine  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  the  vessel  spread  her  sails  and  glided  from  Sandy 
Hook,  elfectually  running  the  blockade.     Nothing  of  moment  occurred 
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until  she  reached  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  belonging  to  Portugal,  where 
about  noon  of  the  26th  she  auchoi-ed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water. 
Captain  Reid  dined  with  John  B.  Dabuey,  the  American  consul, 
who  politely  ordered  the  water  sent  to  the  vessel  at  once,  as  she 
was  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  in  the  morning.  Just  before  sunset  Reid, 
accompanied  by  the  consul  and  some  other  gentlemen,  returned  to  the 
General  Armstrong,  and,  as  they  stood  tallving  upon  the  deck,  a  British 
sail  appeared ;  before  dark  six  war-vessels,  the  squadron  of  Commodore 
Lloyd,  anchored  in  the  roads.  The  iiag-ship  Plantagenet,  tlie  frigate  Rota, 
and  the  brig  Carnation  together  mounted  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
guns.  Not  much  chance  apparently  for  the  little  New  York  brigantine 
of  seven  guns.  The  British  force  numbered  over  two  thousand  men,  who, 
it  would  seem,  might  easily  overpower  ninety.  The  British  vessels  were 
so  placed  that  Reid  could  not  escape  from  tlie  port ;  but  the  consul  told 
him  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  of  his  being  molested  as  long  as 
he  remained  at  anchor  in  neutral  waters.  Commodore  Lloyd,  however, 
in  defiance  of  neutrality  laws  and  the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  no 
sooner  discovered  tlie  saucy  General  Armstrong  than  he  resolved  upon 
her  capture  ;  as  he  was  on  his  way  with  reinforcements  for  the  conquest 
of  New  Orleans,  to  join  Admiral  Cochrane  awaiting  him  at  Jamaica,  he 
very  naturally  thought  the  swift-sailing  privateer  would  be  extremely 
useful  to  the  expedition. 

The  light  of  the  full  moon  enabled  Eeid  to  see  the  movements  of  the 
fleet  distinctly,  and  when  boats  were  launched  and  arms  passed  into 
them,  he  suspected  the  truth  and  advised  his  visitors  to  go  on  shore.  He 
then  gave  secret  orders  to  clear  his  deck  for  action,  without  noise  or  com- 
motion, while  he  moved  his  vessel  a  little  nearer  to  the  castle.  About 
eight  o'clock  four  boats  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  were  seen 
approaching  rapidly,  as  if  sure  of  their  game.  Eeid  hailed  them  three  or 
four  times,  receiving  no  answer.  As  tliey  came  alongside  and  attempted 
to  board  the  General  Armstrong  he  gave  the  word  to  his  marines  to  fire, 
and  a  fierce  and  desperate  struggle  ensued,  followed  by  the  shrieks  and 
groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying;  in  a  few  moments  the  enemy  staggered 
back  apjialled,  and  cried  for  quarter,  and  the  boats  pulled  off  in  a  sinking 
condition,  with  great  loss. 

It  was  presently  apparent  that  the  squadron  was  preparing  for  a  more 
formidable  attack.  The  governor  of  Fayal  sent  a  message  to  Commodore 
Lloyd  forbidding  any  further  hostilities,  as  the  General  Armstrong  was 
under  the  guns  of  the  castle,  and  entitled  to  Portuguese  protection.  But 
the  answer  came,  that  if  any  attempt  was  niaile  to  shield  the  vessel  the 
guns  of  the  fleet  would  be  turned  upon  the  town.     The  inhabitants  were 
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intensdy  e\uU,d  iini  cmwdcd  lln,  short  jii  liLiLlilt-s  iii\ii.tj  Tlii'et, 
hours  passed  Ihere  lay  the  httle  piivaU,tr  \iiUi  hir  UU  tyciiu^,  spars 
resting  n  the  uioouht  watei-b  as  quiet  j,ud  as  peaLLlid  as  \n  over  weaned 
ihild  Not  a  movLintut  was  to  he  sem  iioi  a  sjurid  heaid  ujwii  her 
deuks  She  seemed  desei tL I  And  yet  slit,  w  is  cdbiijj  it.idj  to  iecei\e 
the  enemy  tiid  h(r  men  were  lyiii^'  cincealeil  At  midnight  luutteen 
boits  with  about  five  hun  Irc  1  men  took  tliui  St  itions  uiidti  toveitofa 
itnill  reef  of  rocks  fiom  wluoli  they  aipio.iched  lu  soli  1  column  iii  i 
direit  hne  Captaiu  Lad  1  aile  1  the  boatb  is  bciote  an!  ii,Ltiv]n„  no 
itiswei  opened  a  destiULtue  fiie  tiuui  which  they  iLCoilel  toi  the 
injiueut  then  nlhed  and  with  clieeis  retumtd  the  hii,  iiid  iiuiukly 
readied  the  Qeiural  Arm  Uon/j  the  ittempt  to  hoaid  hei  was  nnde 
upon  every  side  at  the  same  instant,  the  men  led  on  hy  tlie  officers  with  a 
shout  of  "  No  quarters ! "  whieli  could  he  distinctly  heanl  above  the  oaths 
and  cries  and  the  din  of  musketry  by  tlie  people  of  Fayal,  who  were 
spectator  of  the  frightful  midnight  scene.  The  defense  was  witliout 
parallel  for  gallantry  in  ancient  or  modern  history.  With  the  skill  and 
might  of  knights  of  old,  Eeid  and  his  well-disciplined  men  drove  back 
England's  best  and  bravest  troops  with  terrible  slaughter.  Tlie  action 
lasted  forty  minutes.  The  enemy  made  frequent  and  repeated  attenipta 
to  gain  the  decks,  but  were  repulsed  every  time  at  every  point.  Reid  lost 
the  services  of  all  his  lieutenants  about  the  middle  of  the  action; 
Williams  was  killed  and  Worth  and  Johnson  wounded ;  but  by  his  own 
cool  and  intrepid  conduct  a  most  remarkable  victory  was  secured.  He  was 
left-banded,  and  fought  with  both  hands  —  using  his  right  to  fire  pistols 
which  the  powder-boys  handed  him,  and  his  left  in  keeping  off  assaulters 
with  a  cutlass.  The  termination  was  a  total  defeat  of  the  British.  Three 
of  their  boats  were  sunk.  But  one  poor,  solitary  officer  escaped  death,  in 
a  boat  that  contained  fifty  souls.  Some  of  the  boats  were  left  witlioiit  a 
single  man  to  rcjw  fchein  ;  others  with  only  three  or  four.  The  most  that 
any  one  returned  with  was  ten.  Four  boats  floated  ashore  full  of  dead 
bodies.  The  water  of  the  bay  was  crimsoned  with  blood ;  and  the  deck 
of  the  GmeraJ.  Armstrong  was  slippery  with  human  gore.  The  British 
had  lost  over  three  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  "  But  to  the  surprise 
of  mankind,"  wrote  an  English  officer, "  the  Americans  bad  but  two  killed 
and  seven  wounded  ! " 

The  statement  seems  almost  incredible,  but  such  was  the  fact.     "  God 
deliver  us  from  our  enemies,  if  this  is  the  way  they  fight,"  continued  the 
same  writer,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  battle.     At  daybreak 
the  Carnation  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  Gm&ral  Armstrong,  ^'^  ^' 
which  was  promptly  returned,  and  with  such  severity  that  the  British 
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brig  retired  for  repairs.  The  town  of  Fayal  was  in  peril,  several  of  the 
iuhabitants  having  been  wounded  by  the  guns  of  the  Carnation,  and  a 
number  of  houses  daiu^^d.  Captain  Eeid,  seeing  no  liopo  of  saving  his 
vessel,  scuttled  her  and  went  ashore.  The  British  completed  her  destruc- 
tion by  setting  her  on  fire.  Commodore  Lloyd  then  ordered  the  governor 
of  Fayal  to  deliver  up  the  Americans  as  prisonei'S,  and  met  with  an  un- 
qnalified  refusal.  He  threatened  to  land  five  hundred  ti-oops  and  take 
them  by  force.  Reid  and  his  men  retii-ed  to  an  old  Gothic  convent, 
knocked  away  the  adjoining  drawbridge,  and  determined  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last. 

But  the  Britiali  commander  wisely  abstained  from  an  attempt  to  carry 
his  threat  into  execution.  He  had  lost  the  flower  of  hi.s  oilicem  and  men, 
and  numbers  of  the  injured  were  dying  from  hour  to  hour,  "  For  three 
days  after  the  action  we  were  employed  in  burying  tlie  dead  that  washed 
on  shore  in  the  surf,"  wrote  an  Englishman.  Two  British  sloops  of  war, 
the  Tkais  and  Gab/pso,  coming  into  poi-t,  were  sent  to  convey  fifty  of  the 
wounded  to  Kngland,  but  were  not  permitted  to  take  a  single  letter  from 
any  person.  The  fleet  was  detrained  for  burials  and  repairs  ten  days,  and, 
upon  reaching  Jamaica,  Lloyd  was  sevei-ely  censured  for  his  folly  by  the 
Admiral,  Nothing  had  been  gained,  and  the  extent  of  the  injury  to  the 
British  cause  was  incalculable. 

The  spirited  defense  of  the  General  Armstrong  produced  a  great  sen- 
sation throughout  America,  and  was  mentioned  in  England  with  wonder 
and  admiration,  as  the  "essence  of  heroism."  Probably  no  one  conflict 
of  the  war  placed  the  American  character  in  so  proud  a  view.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  glory  won  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  resistance,  Eeid  and 
his  gallant  associates  were  properly  accredited  witli  the  salvation  of  New 
Orleans.^  When  the  powerful  and  well-appointed  Britisli  fleet  completed 
its  preparation  at  Jamaica,  it  sailed  for  the  great  emporium  of  the  wealth 
Eind  treasure  of  the  Southwest.  An  easy  conquest  of  Louisiana  was  ex- 
pected. Sixty  sail  appeared  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  early  in 
December,  But  Jackson  had  already  reaclie*!  and  fortified  New  Orleans, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  Britisli,  and  his  clanging  proclama- 
tions were  bringing  together  all  classes  of  the  mixed  population  to  repel 
the  invaders.  A  short  and  decisive  campaign  followed.  The  host  of 
veteran  soldiers,  frcsli  from  the  battle-fields  of  Euro[ie,  struggled  an  entire 
month  in  vain  to  fulfill  their  errand.     The  8th  of  January,  1815,  will 

1  Schiifner's  History  of  Amerim,  Div.  1V„  Chap.  XXIII,,  p,  378  ;  CoggrsliaU's  Hidory 
oj  Amencav,  Prinaleers,  p.  370  ;  Americaii  State  Papers,  XIV.  ;  Naval  Affairs,  p.  493  ; 
LetUrrfrom  Consul  Dabney  to  Secretary  of  State,  Oetuber  5,  18H  ;  Letter  to  H^illiam  CoMiett, 
Esq.,  containing  an  KngKsh  afcount  oC  the  battle ;  CobbetSs  Weekly  Register,  December  10, 
1S14;  Lossimfs  Field  Book  of  the  War  a/1813,  p.  1004. 
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long  be  memorable  in  the  annals  ol'  America,  It  was  the  day  of  Jack- 
son's great  victory  over  the  immense  British  army ;  and  with  a  loss  of 
only  seven  killed  and  six  wounded.*  The  British  sviffered  in  every  way. 
They  were  obliged  to  fight  upon  an  open  level  plain,  while  the  Americans 
were  thoroughly  protected  by  breastworks.  Seven  hundred  perislied,  in- 
cluding their  commander-in-chief,  and  the  most  experienced  and  braveat 
of  tlieir  officers.     Their  loss  altogether  was  upwards  of  three  thousand. 

Captain  Iteid  returned  to  New  York  in  December,  traveling  by  land 
from  Savannah,  and  was  everywhere  greeted  with  enthusiasm  and  siiow- 
emd  with  flattering  honors.  At  Richmond  he  was  tendered  a  public 
dinner  by  the  most  brilliaut  men  of  Virginia;  the  Speaker  uf  the  House 
of  Burgesses  presided,  and  William  Wirt  was  vice-president  The  gov- 
ernor giaced  the  festive  scene  with  his  piesence  and  the  toast  and  song 
passed  fiom  lip  to  lip  like  an  electric  fire  When  the  hero  retired  the 
president  gave  the  sentiment: —  (.iptim  liLid~-his  \  dor  has  shed  a 
bla^e  of  renown  upon  tht,  character  of  our  sennen  and  won  for  himself 
a  laurel  of  eternal  bloom."  In 
otiit,!  cities  and  towns  through 
wbuh  he  pissed  Reid  was 
leted  and  complimented  in 
the  most  ilattenng  manner. 
New  \ork  especially 
leemed  touched  to 
the  heart,  his  ofti- 
cers  and  men 
being  nearly  all 
from  iinong  her 
MUj  eople,and 
?  nil  Ins  return 
!  home  he  was 
welcomed  with 
I  \(  IV  demon- 
_stiiti(>nof  gtat- 
ituJc  ind  aflec- 
[in,„«;„,o,M;r,h.c.«,W=iD,c.."„.;k:i"" ■-  ^^^^  The  legis- 
lature voted  him  the  tlianks  of  the  State  and  an  elegant  sword,  which 
Governor  Tompkins  presented  with  an  appropriate  address,  in  which  he 
said :  "  Such  heroic  conduct  confounds  the  mind  with  admiration,  and 
the  fame    of  it  has  resounded   to  every  country.     The  whole  civilized 


•  SuiU'a  Life  of  Edvnrd  Livint/sloa,  pp,  201-205  ;  J 
t,  Vol.  II.  p.  409 ;  Thompson's  Second  IVar,  p.  iU. 
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world  has  awariled  to  it  the  meed  of  priiisti."  The  citizens  of  New  York 
City  gave  liiin  a  handsome  service  of  plate  with  suitable  inscriptions, 
consisting  of  a  lai^e  solid  silver  pitcher  bearing  rii  emblematical  engrav- 
ing of  the  action  at  Fayal,  two  silver  tumblers,  a  t«;ipot,  sugar-bowl, 
milk-ewer,  and  bowl.^ 

As  the  autumn  waned  New  York  City  bristled  with  fortifications. 
The  heights  around  Brooklyn  were  covered  with  military  works,  coni- 
pletely  isolating  the  town.  The  heights  overlooking  Harlem  were  forti- 
fied at  all  points.  Fort  Richmond  was  built  at  the  NaiTows  with  other 
strongholds,  and  guai-ded  by  a  brigade  of  two  thousand  ntilitia  from 
August  to  December.     The  works  on  Governor's  and  Bedloe's  Islands 

'  Samuel  Chester  R«id  was  Imm  at  Norwioli,  Connepticut,  August  25,  1783,  died  in  Naw 
York  Clity,  Jauiiary  28,  1861.  He  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  a  British  officer  of  the  Rev- 
olutiou,  who  mairied  Rebreca  Chester,  only  .iaughlel-  of  .loliii  ('liester,  of  Gi'oton,  Conneeti. 
cut,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Enrl  of  Chester.  KeiJ  «iis  iiianied  in  New  York  City  in  1813 
to  the  dan|d>ter  of  Captain  Nathan  Jennings,  of  Fiiirliftd,  ConneetiL'iit,  a  lady  distinguinhed 
for  beauty  and  talent  Their  children  were  :  1.  John  Chimter  Reid,  a  Rraduate  at  West  Point, 
and  aid  to  General  Gaines,  died  unraarricd  in  1845  ;  2.  Anna  Johnson  Heid,  tnaniid  George 
N.  Sandei's  ;  3.  Wasliington  Rpid,  an  officer  of  Uie  U.  S.  Nary,  died  in  Brajiil  in  1880  ; 
4.  Samuel  C'.Reid,  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  uianied  Josephine,  daugtiter  of  the  Hon.  Hr.  Rowan, 
minister  to  Naples  under  President  Polk,  and  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  Judge  John 
Bowan,  S«nat«r  from  Kentucky  and  commissioner  to  Mexico  ;  5.  FiMnklln  Beid,  died  yonng  ; 
6.  Aaron  Beitrand  Beid,  inarrifd  Emma,  daughter  of  S.  I).  Gardner,  of  Haverstraw  ;  7.  Mary 
Isabel  Reiil,  married  General  Coiiiit  Louis  Palnia  Di  Ce^<noIa ;  8.  Louisa  Gouvemeur  Reid, 
marrinl  the  editor  and  poet.  Dr.  John  Sava^  ;  9.  William  J.  Reid,  married  IJllie,  daughter 
of  the  poet,  William  Henry  Burleigh ;  10.  Gwrge  Hour)',  died  young.  Captain  Reid  was 
auhspqupntly  offered  a  poNt-eaptaincy  in  the  navy,  which  he  declined.  He  was  many 
yeain  port-warden  of  New  York,  and  he  invented  and  ei'ectcd  the  signal -telegraph  at  the 
Battery  anil  the  Narrows,  communicating  witli  Sandy  Hnok.  He  was  president  of  (lie  Murine 
Society,  and  rendered  a  great  service  to  our  harbor  and  s)iip7>ing  by  the  regulation  of  marine 
laws.  Ha  was  also  distinguished  as  the  designer  of  the  present  arraiigement  of  our  national 
flag.  He  was  the  chosen  social  companion  of  most  of  the  great  men  of  the  period.  At  his 
death  his  remains  were  escorted  to  Gi'eenwood  Cemetery  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  hom- 
age which  the  public  could  bestow.  One  of  the  joiimaiN  of  tlie  day  desciibing  the  funei'al  ob- 
sequies, and  dwelling  upon  the  details  of  Beiil's  long  anil  evinitful  career,  said :  ' '  They  are,  aside 
from  the  romantic  jiersonalintereatwhichhangsabout  them,  among  themost  important  events 
in  the  history  of  our  nation-  Reid  wai,  .indeed,  a  man  of  mra  combinationa,  —  the  coorage  of 
a  Hon,  the  ventaron*  sjriift  of  a  crusader,  the  taste  of  a  poet,  and  the  tendeniess  of  a  woman  ; 
he  belonged  to  that  old  school  of  patriots  of  whom  Paul  Jones  was  the  lii'st  and  himself  the 
last.  In  the  lives  of  these  men  are  found  the  most  dauntless  intre]>iility,  the  nmst  manly 
geitfroaity,  and  the  pnrest  chivalry.  The  sea,  not  as  wo  see  it,  calm  and  beautiful,  but  as  it  is 
seen,  dashing  against  the  clouds  rent  by  thunder  and  pierceil  by  lightning,  the  sea,  not  the 
blue,  the  ever  free,  but  the  bellowing,  bold,  bonnding  ocean,  is  pictured  in  such  men  as  Reid. 
And  as  the  vast  procession  followed  his  remains  to  their  final  n-poae  in  Greenwood,  the  scenes 
of  our  countiy'a  triumph  passed  before  each  vision.  The  flags,  waving  at  half-mast,  told  of 
the  victories  on  sea  and  land,  and  the  ginis  which  bonnn-d  from  llie  l)atl*ry  recited  over  again 
the  teprific  Hght  of  the  Gcnm'al  Armstrmig  against  the  midnight  attack,  in  a  neutral  port, 
of  the  British  .issassin." 
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were  enlarged  and  strengthened.  Castie  Garden  was  erected  at  the  foot 
of  Broadway ;  Fort  Gansevoort  was  built  at  the  bend  of  the  Hudson,  foot 
of  Gansevoort  Street ;  Fort  Stevens  at  Hallet's  Point  near  Hell  Gate, 
with  a  stone  tower  on  Lawrence  Hill  in  its  rear  —  the  Long  Island 
shore  opposite  was  at  the  same  time  defended  by  fortifications  at  Ben- 
son's Point — and  in  the  middle  of  the  East  River,  Mill  Ilock  was  crowned 
with  a  block-house  and  battery ;  Forts  (!linton  and  Fish  were  erected  to 
protect  McGowan's  Pass  on  the  road  to  Harlem,  and  Fort  Laight  on  the 
eminence  overlooking  Manhattanville.  On  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  near 
t!ie  residence  of  Viscount  Conrtenay,  afterward  Earl  of  Devon,  was  a 
strong  stone  tower,  connected  by  a  line  of  intrenchroents  with  Fort  Laight. 
Although  the  city  could  be  approaclied  from  several  directions,  its  atti- 
tude was  ao  defiant  that  the  prospect  was  not  at  all  encouraging  to  the 
enemy. 

October  brought  no  relief     Congress  quarreled  over  a  project  for  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  talked  about  amending  the   ^ 
Constitution  ;  while  various  proposals  to  raise  the  prostiate  credit 
of  the  United  States  engaged  attention.     Geoij^e  W.  Campbell,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  since  Gallatin's  departure .  for  Europe  in  February,  re- 
signed immediately  after  reporting  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
national  finances ;   he  was  succeeded  on   the  6th  by  Alexander 
James  Dallas,  who  entered  upon  the  uncertain  duties  of  the  important 
office  with  courage  and  vigor.     Monroe,  as  Secretaiy  of  War,  proposed  a 
conscription  system  to  increase  the  regular  army.     This  was  denounced 
by  Connecticut  as  unconstitutional,  intolerably  barliarous  and  oppressive, 
and  the  governor  of  the  State  was  authorized  to  call  a  special 
session   of  the  legislature  to  provide   for  the  protection  of  the 
citizens  should  such  a  bill  pass  into  a  law.     Discontent  all  through  New 
England  occasioned  great  alarm  at  Washington.     News  came  that  Massa- 
chusetts had  appropriated  a  raiilioii  of  dollars  toward  the  support  of  a 
State  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  relieve  the  militia  in  service,  and  to 
be  under  the  exclusive  State  control.     Next  followed  a  mysterious  com- 
munication to  the  State  Department  from  a  pretended  representative  of 
the  royal  family  of  the  Stuarts,  having  certain  claims  to  the  soil  of  New 
York,  which  revealed  the  existence  of  a  treasonable  committee  in  Boston 
preparing  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  New  England,  with  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  the  British  Prince  Regent's  brother,  at  its  head  ! 

Madisoji  lived  in  terror.     William  Wirt,  who  called  upon  him  on  the 
16th,  wrote ;  "  He  looks  miserably  shattered  and  woe-begone.     In 
short,  he  looks  heart-broken.     His  mind  is  full  of  the  New  Eng- 
lanii   seditioq.     I  denied   it^   probability,  or  even  its  possibility."     Re- 
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searches  in  Boston  failed  to  exhume  any  such  committee  or  plot.  But 
tlie  maturing  plan  of  a  convention  at  Hartford  was  supposed  to  be  a  sign 
that  New  England  seriously  contemplated  withdrawal  from  the  Union. 
Intelligence  from  Ghent  eaine  also  oi'  a  dislieaiteniug  character.  On  the 
Gth  of  August  Lord  Gambler,  Heuty  Goulburn,  and  William  Adams  had 
finally  appeared  for  Great  Britain ;  but  their  propositions  were  such  that 
the  American  diplomatists  promptly  declined  to  consider  thent.  It 
seemed  for  a  time  as  if  all  eflbrts  to  negotiate  a  treaty  would  be  fruitless. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  resolved  unanimously  that  the  tenns 
'  proposed   by  Great  Britain  were  "extravagaut  and  disgraceful," 
and  voted  to  furnish  a  local  force  of  twelve  thousand  men. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  three  months'  term  of  service  of  the  New 

York  militia,  a  grand  muster  a.nd  review  of  all  the  troops  that 
■  could  be  spared  from  <luty  took  place  in  the  city,  and  was  de- 
scribed as  the  finest  military  spectacle  witnessed  since  the  Revolution. 
The  line  was  formed  in  Broadway,  the  right  in  Fi'anklin  Street,  and 
reached  out  beyond  the  junction  of  the  Bowery.  The  column  marched 
through  the  principal  streets  headed  by  Governor  Tonjpkins  and  a  numer- 
ous staff.*  One  of  the  young  officers  in  the  company  of  riflemen  who  pa- 
raded in  the  procession  was  Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
pulpit  orator  and  theologian.  '  The  statesman  and  scholar,  Theodore  Fre- 
linghuysen,  was  the  captain  of  a  company.  Almost  every  New  York 
famdy  was  represented  in  the  army.  Geoi^e  Wyllys  Benedict,  son  of 
Rev.  Joel  Tyler  Benedict,  and  elder  brother  of  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  among  the  soldiers.  He 
■was  subsequently  professor  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  distin- 
guished as  a  naturalist  and  a  jurist.^ 

■  Qoodrich's  Chronological  History  ofjfeie  Yoi%  p.  105.  On  tbe  6t]i  of  November  the  Com- 
mittee of  defense  made  out  a  report  to  the  Coiporatioii  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  work 
aceomplished.  They  innde  apeciftl  mention  of  tlia  vidimble  serviees  of  Gtiienil  Swift,  who 
received  the  thanks  of  the  eity,  with  a  request  for  his  portrait.  Goodricli  says  :  "As  a 
final  close  to  the  transaction,  soon  afWr,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
remitted  to  the  comptroller  of  the  eity,  in  full  for  the  oiwJ  million  of  dollars  advanced  during 
the  war  by  the  Corporation  for  the  derenac  of  this  port,  sto.:k  of  the  six  per  cents  at  the  mar- 
ket value,  *],IOI),I>09.87  ;  which,  after  adding  other  claims,  in  all  $1,204,326.25,  of  the 
city  to  the  principal  loan,  which  the  government  did  not  immediately  allow,  still  left  a  gain 
to  the  city  ti'casuij  of  about  one  kuadred  itnd  fifty  tlimisaad  dollars,  in  the  advanced  price  of 
the  stock  afterwards.     Several  years  auhser|nently  the  debt  was  fully  liquidated." 

2  Prof.  George  Wyllys  Benedict  was  diiscended  from  Thomas  Benedict,  mentioned  in 
note,  page  202,  Vol.  I.  ;  his  four  sons  all  became  men  of  eminence.  1.  Charles  Linnseua 
Benedict,  LL.D.,  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  United  States  Judge  of  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  Vorlc,  and  who  has  been  called  u[)on  to  decide  many  interesting,  novel,  and  impor- 
tiint  oiises  ;  2.  Geoi'ge  Greenville  Benedict,  A.  M.,  eilitor  of  the  Burlington  Free  Press  i  3. 
)tol«rt  Dewey  Benedict,  A.  M.,a  prominent  lawyer  of  New  York  City  ;  4.  Benjamin  Lincoll 
Uciiediet,  A.  M.,  well  known  as  a  jounialist. 
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Monroe's  scheme  for  a  standing  army  of  conscripts  fell  to  the  ground. 
Dallas  made  little  progress  in  trying  to  eatsiblish  a  non-speeie-payiug 
government  bank.  The  recruiting  service  came  to  a  complete  standstill 
as  winter  opened  for  want  of  funds.  Every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment was  behindhand  in  its  payments.  Tompkins  sustained  the  garrison 
at  New  York  by  his  own  private  credit,  but  it  was  an  exceptional  instance 
among  the  States.  The  treasury,  to  meet  the  pressure  upon  its  resources, 
could  only  issue  new  treasury  notes,  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  most 
necessitous  of  the  government  creditors,  and  jiassing,  in  private  transac- 
tions, at  a  discount  of  twenty-two  per  cent.  New  tax-bills  were  intnt- 
duced  into  Congress,  and  opposed  with  angry  vehemence  ;  several  passed 
into  laws  about  the  middle  of  December.  The  year  was  drawing 
to  a  close  with  nineteen  millions  of  unpaid  debts,  and  only  about 
four  and  one  half  millions  of  uncollected  dues  as  a  treasury  balance. 
And  to  add  to  the  darkness  of  the  hour,  the  dreaded  New  Jlngland  Con- 
vention of  twenty-six  wise  and  eminent  men  assembled  at  Hartford  on 
the  16th,  and  proceeded  to  deliberate  with  closed  doors.  For 
three  weeks  the  curiosity  and  suspicion  of  the  war-party  centered 
about  that  little  body.  And  when  it  finally  adjourned,  the  seal  of  secrecy 
was  not  removed  because  of  tiie  possibility  of  being  obliged  to  reassemble ; 
thus  the  widest  scope  was  given  to  conjecture  as  to  its  real  designs,  and 
it  was  made  the  target  of  all  manner  of  bitter  denunciations. 

With  the  opening  year  the  helpless  and  almost  hopeless  administration 
was  without  money  or  credit.     The  formidable  armament  of  Ad- 
miral Cochrane  was  known  to  be  on  its  way  to  New  Orleans,  a 
veteran  army  in  Canada  menaced  an  early  invasion  of  New  York  in  the 
spring,  and,  at  latest  accounts,  Great  Britain  refused  to  treat  for  peace 
unless  permitted  to  retain  all  American  territory  which  might  be  held  by 
British  troops  when  the  treaty  was  signed.     Even  the  navy,  which  the 
accomplished  officers  who  composed  the  germ  of  the  service  had  demon- 
strated, from  fact  to  fact,  the  ability  of  the  American  character  to  main- 
tain with  honor,  was  languishii^  for  want  of  ships  and  means.     Decatur 
was  ordered  to  sea  in  the  President,  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  an  imme- 
diate attack  upon  New  York  City  had  subsided.     He  dashed  jiast  the 
blockaders  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the  dark  night  of  January  14th,  in        * 
the  midst  of  a  severe  gale  of  wind  and  snow,  but  was  chased  by  the 
whole  British  squadron,  and,  after  maintaining  a  running  fight  along  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island  for  nearly  three  hours,  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render.    The  Hornet,  Captain  Biddle,  having  successfully  run  the  block- 
ade at  New  London  to  join  Decatur's  squadron,  sailed  unmolested  from 
Sandy  Hnok  at  daybreak  on  the  22ri,  accompanied  by  the  PeacoeM  and 
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Tom.  Bowline,  all  under  Decat  rs  c  m  nand  and  j,n  ranee  of  the  fate 
of  the  President.  Tlie  Con  t  tit  on  L  \>ta  Ch  le  b  e  art  c  u  s  j, 
the  vicinity  of  Lisbon  abo  tin  ntl  later  tell  w  th  t  o  Br  t  si  si  j.3 
of  war,  the  Cyane  and  the  i  nt  nd  aptu  ed  tl  en  after  a  s!  arp  u 
flict  of  forty  minutes.  Tl  e  K  p  h  1  lal  pe  f  rmel  nany  ^alla  t 
exploits  during  1814,  n  jste  usly  is  pjea  el  and  ail  her  pe  pie  ler 
ished  in  some  unknown  vay  n  tl  e  sol  tude   of  the  sui 

It  was  the  gloomiest  i  on  ent  \  n  r  ii  h^d  k  ow  s  c  the  beg  nn  u^ 
of  the  war.  But  suddenly  a  ^lea  of  1  ^ht  llun  ted  tl  e  1  o  zo 
News,  first  from  New  Orlea  st!  tonCl  tc  eated  bo  n  Hess  ex  It 
tion.  The  tone  of  the  B  t  1  ^,0  e  eut  h  11  ,,  '  ^  tb  tRops  e 
defeated  in  one  place  aft«  another  and  ts  ts  den  md  e  e  rel  n  jn  lei 
no  fui'tlier  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  accommodation  remained.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  two  nations  on  the  24th 
of  December,  1814,  and  immediately  transmitted  to  London.  It  was 
ratified  on  the  28tli  of  the  same  month  by  the  Prince  Regent.  The  ship 
I'avorite  arrived  in  New  York  under  a  flag  of  truce  February  11, 
bringing  two  messengers,  one  British,  the  other  American,  with 
the  unexpected  treaty.  It  was  late  Saturday  evening.  If  the  city  had 
lieen  struck  by  lightning,  the  news  conld  not  have  spread  with  more 
rapidity  than  the  word  peace.  People  rushed  into  the  streets  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight.  Cannon  bellowed  and  thundered,  bells  of  every  de- 
scription rang  in  one  triumphant  peal,  bonfires  were  lighted  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  rows  of  candles  were  placed  in  the  windows,  flags  were 
unfurled  from  steeples  and  domes,  and  night  was  literally  turned  into  day. 
Strong  men  wept  as  they  grasped  each  other  by  the  hand  in  silent  grati- 
tude; others  fell  on  their  knees  and  offered  touching  prayers.  Amid 
shouts  and  huzzas,  expresses  were  sent  out  in  every  direction.  No  one 
stopped  to  inquire  about  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  It  was  enough  to  know 
that  peace  was  proclaimed.  The  Sabbath  that  followed  was  a  day  of 
thanksgiving.  The  churches  were  crowded,  and  every  heart  seemed 
melting.  There  was  joy  all  over  the  land,  and  especially  alor^  the  mari- 
time frontier.  Schools  were  given  a  holiday  in  every  town  an  the  news 
came;  the  whole  people,  quitting  their  employments,  hastened  to  con- 
gratulate each  other  at  the  relief,  not  only  from  foreign  war,  but  from 
the  terrible  impending  cloud  of  internal  and  civil  struggle. 
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CHAPTER    XLVII. 


PEACE  AND  PROSPEBITY. 

Few  Vobk  City  and  Harboh.  —  Effects  of  the  War.  —  Grand  Ball  in  New  York. 
—  The  Treaty  of  Ghent.  ^Napoleon's  Retukn  fkou  Elba — The  Commercial 
Convention.  —  Diplomatic  Affairs.  —  Philanthropy.  —  Importance  of  New 
York  IN  History.  —  The  Erie  Canal  Pro ject. — De  Witt  Clinton. — The  Canal 
Meeting.  —  Clinton's  Celebrated  Memorial.  —  Action  of  the  Lkoislature. — 
The  Canal  Commissioners.  —  Importationb.  —  Finances. — Slaveuy. — The  new 
Canal  Bill  of  1817.  —  Incredulity.  —  Opposition.  —  The  Battle  or  the  Bill,  — 

Breaxing  Ground.  —  Charities.  —  The   Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  —  Societies 

Sabbath  Schools.  —  The  Common-School  System.  —  Emigration.  —  Paupeiusm  in 
THE  City.  —Designing  the  National  Flag.  —  The  First  Savings  Bane.  —  Thh 
Yellow  Fever.  —  Charles  Matthews.  —  Edmund  Kean.  —  Interior  of  the  Park 
Theater.  —Social  Life  of  New  York.  — Presibbnt  Monroe.  —The  Gouvernburs 
OF  New  York. —Great  Political  Blunder  of  1824.  —  Re. election  of  Governor 
Clinton.  —  Lafayette's  Arrival  in  New  York  City.  —  Breakino  Ground  for 
THE  Ohio  Canal.  —  Lafayette's  Tour  through  the  Country. — The  Van  Cort. 
LANDT  Manor- HO  If  SB. 

"YTT'ITH  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  the  whole  asjiect  of  New  York 
V  V  City  was  transformed  as  if  by  magic.  Stores  and  warehouses 
long  closed  were  freshly  furbished  and  thrown  open,  newspapers  were 
filled  with  advertisements,  government  stocks  advanced,  streets  became 
clogged  with  vehicles  once  more,  the  hum  of  industry  was  heard  on  every 
side,  and  men  with  starving  families  found  ready  employment.  The 
ship-yards  were  literally  alive,  and  commerce  plumed  her  white 
wings  in  preparation  for  flight  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
harbor  was  a  peculiarly  animated  picture  as  the  ice  disappeared ;  and 
its  beauty  and  its  magnitude  were  appreciated  as  never  before,  "  Neither 
Naples  nor  Constantinople  uidtes  the  various  advantages  of  sea  and  river 
communication  for  which  New  York  is  distinguished,"  wrote  an  English 
annalist  of  the  period ;  while  another  writer  described  the  "  capacious  bay 
formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  two  great  rivers  and  surrounded  by  protect- 
ing headlanils,"  as  sufficiently  extensive  to  "  float  in  perfect  safety  all  the 
combined  navies  of  the  world," 
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The  population  of  New  York  City,  according  to  the  census  taken  in 
1814,  was  a  fraction  over  ninety-two  thousand,  inclusive  of  nearly  one 
thousand  negro  slaves.     The  war  had  interrupted  public  improvements 
of  every  description,  as  well  as  the  general  business  of  the  metropolis. 
But  the  city  was  still  wealthy  with  the  fruits  of  her  wonderful  progress 
since   the   Revolution,  and  her  leading  citizens  had  lost  none  of  their 
broad  intelligence,  liberal  views,  and  energetic  activity.     The  talent,  en- 
terprise, and  genius  of  all  America  poured  in  ;  and  those  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain  a  foothold,  quickly  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  New 
York  people.     Capital  was  not  confined  exclusively  to  business,  nor  to  the 
city  limits  ;  it  began,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  marvelous  leap  of 
the  city  forward  on  her  grand  career  of  prosperity,  to  ilow  into  works  of 
internal  improvement  all  over  the  country  in  never-ceasing  streams. 
The  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified  by  the  President  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary,    The  corporation  of  New  York  appointed  the  19tli  as  a 
day  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  be  observed  by  the  various 
churches  of  the  city  —  and  the  rehgious  observances  were  of  peculiar 
solemnity  and  interest.     By  order  of  the  corporation,  also,  a  grand  illu- 
mination of  the  "  City  Hall  and  all  inhabited  dwellings  "  took  place  on 
the  evening  of  the  22d,  attended  by  a  most  brilliant  and  costly 
display  of  fireworks.    As  soon  as  preparations  could  he  perfected,  a 
"superb  ball"  was  given  in  honor  of  the  joyful  peace.     Washington  Hall, 
in  Broadway,  contained  a  great  dancing-room,  sixty  by  eighty  feet,  which 
was   arranged   for  this  occasion  to  present  the  appearance  of  a 


which  was  the  name  of  a  State  ;  it  was  styled  the  "  Temple  of  Concord." 
At  the  end  of  the  room,  under  a  canopy  of  flags,  and  surrounded  with 
orange  and  lemon  trees  filled  with  fruit,  was  the  "  Bower  of  Peace."  The 
guests  numbered  six  hundred,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  day  pronounced 
the  scene  "  a  picture  of  feminine  loveliness,  beauty,  fashion,  and  elegance 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  America." ' 

The  glad  tidings  of  peace  was  received  in  Canada  with  transports  of 
delight ;  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  England.  The  treaty  had  not 
secured  all  that  was  desired.  Neither  country  was  exactly  satisfied  with 
the  particular  details  of  the  agreement,  but  it  guaranteed  the  positive 
and  permanent  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  perpetuation 

1  Among  tie  New  York  ladies  present  at  this  elegnnt  entcrtoinnjent  were  the  managers 
of  the  ABSodation  for  the  Relief  of  the  Soldiers  in  the  Field,  formed  in  1814  — Mrs.  General 
Lewis,  Mr9.  Marinus  Willett,  Mrs.  William  Few,  Mrs.  David  Golatnn,  Mrs.  Philip  Livings- 
ton, Mrs.  Colonel  Laight,  Mrs.  Thomas  Morris.  Mrs.  William  Boss,  Mr.s.  Nathan  Sanford, 
Mrs.  Duiiel  Smith,  Mrs.  Luther  Bt^ish,  Miss  M.  lilveckcr.  Miss  H.  Lewis,  Miss  H.  £.  G. 
Bradish. 
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anil  gi'owth  of  free  institutions.  It  was,  moreover,  an  acktiowledgiueut 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  tJie  existence  of  a  forniidaljle  rival  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas.  Its  first  article  pmvided  for  the  temiinatioii  of 
hostilities  by  land  and  by  sea.  The  second  related  tu  the  period  after 
which  the  capture  of  prizes  should  be  deemed  invalid.  By  the  third 
article  all  prisoners  of  war  taken  on  either  side  wei-e  to  be  re.stored  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  ratifications  of  tlie  treaty.  By  the  iburth, 
the  contiicting  claims  of  the  two  nations  iu  reference  to  islands  in  the 
hay  of  Passaniaq noddy  were  referred  to  two  oonnoissiuiiers  who  should 
be  appointed,  one  from  each  government.  The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eiglith  articles,  related  to  questions  of  boundary.  By  the  ninth,  it  was 
agi'ued  that  both  parties  should  put  an  end  to  hostilities  with  the  Indians. 
Tlie  tenth  related  to  the  traffic  in  negro  shaves,  to  promote  the  entire 
abolition  of  which  both  parties  agreed  to  use  their  best  endeavors.  Sin- 
gular as  it  may  seem,  no  mention  was  made  in  the  treaty  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  quarrel.  Great  Britain  quietly  abandoned  her  encroach- 
ments upon  American  commerce,  and  the  right  of  search  and  impress- 
ment was  heard  of  no  more. 

The  American  diplomatists  at  Ghent  gave  a  public  dinner  to  the 
ministers  from  Great  Britain  prior  to  leaving  the  continent ;  the  luten- 
daiit  of  Ghent,  and  numerous  distinguished  gentlemen  were   present. 
Everything  indicated  that  tlie  most  perfect  reconciliation  had  taken  place 
between  the  two  nations.     Lord  Gambier  arose  to  give  the  first  toast, 
"  The  United  States  of  North  America,"  but  was  prevented  by  the  cour- 
tesy ni  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  gave,  "  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land "  -^  upon  which  the  music  struck  up  "  God  save  the  King."     Lord 
Gambier  then  gave  as  a  second  toast,  "The  United  States,  etc.,"  and  the 
nmsic  played  "  Hail  Columbia."     A  supplement  to  the  treaty  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  commercial  intercourse  was  to  be  negotiated  in  London,  and 
Gallatin  and  Clay  proceeded  at  once  to  that  city,     Adams  waited  for  his 
family,  tiien  on  a  long  and  perilous  journey  from  St.  Petersbiu^  to  Paris, 
and  thereby  witnessed  the  meteoric  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 
who,  without  firing  a  gun,  drove  Louis  XVIIT,  from  the  throne 
to  which  he  had  just  been  restored  by  the  combined  armies  of  the  world. 
Ere  long  a  commercial  convention  was  signed,  copied  substantially  from 
Jay's   treaty,  but  with  an  additional  proviso   for  absolute   reci- 
procity in  the  direct  trade,  by  the  abolition  on  both  sides  of  all 
discrimination.     This  convention  was  ratified  by  the  President  on  the 
22d  of  December,  and  has  ever  since  formed  the  basis  of  com- 
merce and  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

Prior  to  the  adjournment  of  Congress  measures  were  taken  for  the 
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adjustment  of  national  allairs  in  accordance  witti  tlie  new  order  of  tilings. 
An  appropriation  was  nnule  lor  rebuilding  the  public  edifices  lately  burned 
by  the  British  in  Washington,  Systems  of  finance  were  discussed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  credit  and  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt 
—  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions ;  and  diplomatic 
relations  were  re-estabiished  with  tlie  nations  of  Europe.  John  Qnincy 
Adams  was  appointed  minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  was  re- 
garded in  England  as  a  statesman  of  unsurpassed  general  infornuition, 
with  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  politics  of  the  world.  Albert  Gallatin, 
whose  gifts  in  diplomacy  had. been  of  signal  value  when  the  scales  wei'c 
trembling  in  the  balance,  was  sent  to  France- — William  Harris  Ciawford 
having  asked  permission  to  return  ;  and  James  A.  Bayaixi  was  appointed 
to  sncceeil  Adams  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  was  seized  with  an  alarming 
ilhiess  and  hastened  home  to  die. 

The  devastating  effects  of  the  war  were  severely  felt  in  New  York.  And 
yet  the  interruption  to  foreign  trade  had  given  birfch  to  many  branches 
of  domestic  manufacture.  The  people  on  the  bordere  of  the  State  were 
in  serious  distress,  and  appealed  to  the  city  for  relief  It  was  only  a  few 
months  since  upwards  of  seven  thousand  dollars  had  been  sent  to  the 
sufferers  on  the  Niagara  frontier  alone,  of  which  three  thousand  was  voted 
by  the  corporation,  three  thousand  raised  by  private  subscription,  and  the 
Ittlance  contributed  by  the  Episcopal  churches.  Steps  were  taken  to  meet 
the  fresh  demand,  and  philanthropists  and  philosophers  consoled  them- 
selves, at  first  with  the  glaring  ostentation  of  brilliant  and  heroic  achieve- 
ments—  destined  to  reflect  the  highest  luster  upon  the  American  name, 
and  rank  the  United  States  among  the  first  nations  of  the  earth  —  and 
then  in  the  study  of  their  lasting  significance. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  actors  in  the  great  struggle  to  foresee  the  pro- 
digions  consequences  of  their  devotion  to  cause  and  country^  But  it  is 
none  the  less  apparent  to  the  intelligence  of  the  present  generation.  The 
war  had  not  only  settled  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
remain  at  peace  irrespective  of  quarrels  between  other  nations  —  the  pi-in- 
ciple  upon  which  Washington  started,  on  which  the  Jay  treaty  was 
founded,  and  which  since  the  treaty  of  Ghent  has  been  imiversally  recog- 
nized by  the  most  ruthless  belligerents  —  but  it  enlarged  immensely  the 
boundaries  of  self-knowledge  in  America.  The  passage  of  troops  through 
the  western  wilds  opened  to  the  national  vision  boundless  resources  of 
wealth.  The  enormous  expense  and  trouble  attending  internal  transpor- 
tation of  stores  for  the  army,  awakened  public  attention  throughout  the 
country  to  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  traveling  facilities. 

New  York,  with  as  much  territory  as  England,  and  promising  to  be- 
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In  one  inatance  tl>e 


come  as  important  in  the  future  iiibt-.ij  of  the  world  as  England  has  been 
in  the  pa,st,  was  not  slow  in  making  reidy  to  execute  the  grtatest  work 
of  internal  improvement  the  world  hid  ever  known  The  Eue  Canal 
project  was  reagitated  on  a  less  dnnhtlul  hasia  than  hetore  the  war 
even  while  juhilant  cannon  were  wakniq  the  forest  echoes  There  had 
been  nothing  vague  or  unreal  in  the  fiti^uc  tuhuhtion  and  cust  of  con 
veying  war  materials  from  Alhan}  to  the  Lake? 
expense  of  mov- 
ing cannou  was 
douhle  what  the 
pieces  cost.  The 
breaking  down 
of  wagons,  the 
wearing  out  of 
horses,  the  hu- 
man discomfort 
and  the  dis 
astroua  delays 
were  strong  ar 
guments  in  fa 
vor  of  the  enter- 
prise. Butitap 
peared  imprac- 
ticable. Miny 
denounced  it  as 
wholly  vision 
ary.  It  was  too  ' 
vast  in  its  con- 
ception  for  the 

common      intel-  UeWitt  Clinton. 

lect.  The  natio-  '■^'°'° ""  '"'""'^  ""■■»"■ 

nal  government  declined  to  furnish  any  material  aid.  The  idea  of  raising 
sufficient  money  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone  was  laughed  at  as  the 
delusion  of  a  fanatic.  And  it  was  supposed  America  had  no  engineers  of 
sufficient  scientific  ability  and  experience  to  accomplish  an  undertaking 
of  such  magnitude. 

De  Witt  Clinton's  belief  in  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  water 
highway  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Lakes  was  like  an  inspiration. 
He  was  not  the  originator  nor  the  projector  of  the  Erie  Canal.  But  when 
the  crude  scheme  first  took  possession  of  his  active  brain,  his  judgment  of 
its  practical  value,  through  his  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  inte- 
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rior  of  the  State,  was  instantaneous.  He  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
enterprise  from  which  he  rightly  predicted  incalculable  benefits  were  to 
flow,  and  gave  to  it  shape  and  substance,  life  and  animation ;  he  became 
emphatically  the  master-spirit  to  carry  it  successfully  forward.  He  was 
void  of  timidity,  earnest  even  to  asperity,  prompt,  energetic,  and  never 
disheartened  by  opposition,  or  hesitant  where  results  depended  upon  the 
assumption  of  extraordinary  responsibilities.  He  was  arbitrary  although 
kind-hearted,  a  safe  counselor,  a  self-sacrificing  friend,  a  discriminating 
judge,  and  generous  to  a  fault,  but  one  who  never  could  folgive  any  politi- 
cal friend  who  interfered  with  his  canal  policy.  As  mayor  of  the  city  he 
was  conspicuous  for  his  faithful  attention  to  its  general  prosperity.  His 
genius  found  scope  in  planning  important  institutions,  and  in  crowding 
forward  tlie  work  of  opening  streets. 

He  was  exceptionally  dignified  in  personal  appearance,  tall,  exceeding 
six  feet  in  height,  with  a  large,  well-proportioned  figure.  His  movements 
were  deliberate,  and  in  general  society  constrained,  as  if  not  pejfectly  at 
ease,  which  his  opponents  ascribed  to  arrogance  and  a  sense  of  superi- 
ority. His  head,  finely  shaped  and  admirably  poised,  was  distinguished 
for  the  great  height  and  breadth  of  his  foreliead  ;  he  had  beautiful  curly 
chestnut  hair,  clear  hazel  eyes,  a  Grecian  nose,  and  complexion  as  fair  as 
a  woman's.  His  tastes  were  literary ;  he  had  collected  a  large  library, 
and  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  contents  of  every  volume,  from  Ho- 
mer, Viigil,  and  Dryden,  down  to  the  Salmagundi  of  Ms  own  generation. 
He  was  well-read  in  theology,  and  he  was  captivated  by  science.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  man  so  wedded  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  that  the  won- 
der is  that  he  ever  embarked  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  politics,  unless  it  was 
through  his  perception  of  the  need  of  power  to  give  effect  to  his  efforts 
for  the  rec<^;nitioa  of  religion,  and  the  advancement  of  education,  art, 
science,  and  morals.  He  lacked  many  of  the  ret^uisites  for  a  successful 
politician.  His  doctrines,  objects,  and  public  policy  were  open.  He  had 
no  gifts  for  strategy,  no  disposition  to  drill  men  into  mere  machines  or 
employ  unusual  weapons,  ambushes,  or  surprises,  to  crush  an  advei'sary. 
The  severer  the  scrutiny  into  his  character,  conduct,  and  career,  the 
brighter  becomes  his  fame.  Even  his  bitterest  foes  never  denied  that  his 
intellectual  attainments  were  balanced  with  unsullied  morals. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1815  Judge  Jonas  Piatt  was  in  New  York  City 
holding  court.     Mayor  Clinton  bad  just  returned  from  his  country- 
seat  on  Long  Island,  and  was  residing  in  the  Roosevelt  house  in 
Pearl  Street.     Judge  Piatt  dined  with  him,  and  the  canal  subject  formed 
the  staple  of  conversation.     Thomas  Eddy  a  few  days  latsr  invited  the 
mayor  aud  the  judge  to  dinner;  John  Pintard  was  also  a  guest.     It  was 
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deteriuiued  on  this  occasion  to  issue  some  one  hundred  cards  of  invita- 
tion to  influential  gentlemen  of  the  city,  to  meet  at  the  City  Hotel  in 
consultation  concerning  the  much-desii'ed  canal.  At  the  time  appointed 
the  assemblage  gatliered.  William  Bayard  was  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
and  John  Pintard  aocretary  ;  and,  after  addresses  by  Judge  Piatt,  Mayor 
Clinton,  and  one  or  two  others  who  objected  to  the  proposed  measure,  a 
committee  was  chosen  to  prepare  and  circulate  a  memorial  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  favor  of  the  Erie  Canal,  consisting  of  Mayor  Clinton,  Thomas 
Eddy,  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  and  John  Swartwout. 

This  celebrated  production  was  from  the  pen  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and 
attmcted  general  notice.  Its  style  of  expression,  sagacious  reasoning, 
and  immense  amount  <if  condensed  information  concerning  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  particularly  effective.  It  was  read  with  avidity.  It 
appealed  directly  to  the  interests  of  the  city.  The  whole  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  western  country  north  of  the  Ohio  would  be  secured  by 
the  contemplated  canal  —  more  than  sufficient  to  render  New  York  the 
greatest  commercial  city  in  the  world.  Clinton  wrote,  "  The  whole  line 
of  canal  will  exhibit  boats  laden  with  flour,  pork,  beef,  pot  and  pearl 
ashes,  flax-seed,  wheat,  barley,  com,  hemp,  wool,  flax,  iron,  lead,  copper, 
salt,  gypsum,  coal,  tar,  fur,  peltry,  ginseng,  beeswax,  cheese,  butter,  laid, 
staves,  lumber,  and  other  valuable  productions  of  our  country ;  and,  also, 
with  merchandise  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Great  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments will  spring  up ;  agriculture  will  establish  its  granaries,  and 
commerce  its  warehouses  in  all  directions.  Villages,  towns,  and  cities 
will  line  the  banks  of  the  canal  and  the  shores  of  the  Hudson."  The 
document  comprehended  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  every 
feature.  It  contained  plans  and  estimates,  and  suggested  how  means 
could  be  procured.  The  money  would  not  be  all  wanted  at  once ;  and 
stock  could  be  created  and  sold  at  an  advanced  price.  In  Clinton's 
opinion  the  augmented  revenue  from  the  public  salt-works,  together  with 
the  increased  price  of  the  State  lands  because  of  the  undertaking,  would 
more  than  extinguish  the  interest,  at  six  per  cent,  of  the  debt  thus  con- 
tracted. Land  had  ah-eady  been  subscribed,  and  donations  might  be  con- 
fidently anticipated,  exceeding  in  value  a  million  dollars. 

Hitherto  the  New  York  mind  had  been  flooded  with  an  immense 
amount  of  loose  material  concerning  the  utility  of  inland  navigation.  But 
knowledge  is  not  enl^htenment.  It  required  this  able  memorial  to  give 
defiuite  direction  to  thought  as  well  as  action.  Hundreds  were  converted 
from  rank  skepticism  as  to  its  practicability.  Others  were  led  to  a  more 
just  conception  of  it«  propriety.  While  it  was  known  that  a  collection 
of  inland  lakes  in  the  heart  of  America  exceeded  in  extent  some  of  the 
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most  celebrated  seas  in  the  Old  World,  multitudes  saw  for  the  iirat  time, 
ill  the  geographical  view  presented  by  Clinton,  that  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing a  barrel  of  flour  to  Albany  from  Cayuga  Lake,  for  instance,  was 
nearly  double  that  of  conveying  it  to  Montreal  by  the  way  of  Lake  Onta^ 
rio  and"  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  that  merchandise  from  Montreal  was  selling 
on  the  New  York  borders  full  fifteen  per  cent  below  the  New  York  prices. 
In  concluding  his  masterly  argument,  Clinton  said :  "  If  the  project  of  a 
canal  was  intended  to  advance  the  views  of  individuals,  or  to  foment  the 
divisions  of  party;  if  it  promoted  the  interests  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  many ;  if  its  benefits  were  limited  as  to  place,  or  fugitive 
as  to  duration ;  then,  indeed,  it  might  be  received  with  cold  indifference,  or 
treated  with  stern  neglect ;  but  the  overflowing  blessings  from  this  great 
fountain  of  public  good  and  national  abundance  will  be  as  extensive  as 
our  country,  and  as  durable  as  time.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that 
this  canal,  as  to  the  extent  of  its  route,  as  to  the  countries  which  it  con- 
nects, and  as  to  the  consequences  which  it  will  produce,  is  without  a  par- 
allel in  tbe  history  of  mankind.  It  remains  for  a  free  State  to  create  a 
new  era  in  history,  and  to  erect  a  work  more  stupendous,  more  magnifi- 
cent, and  more  beneficial  than  has  hitherto  been  achieved  by  the  human 


Numerous  prominent  men  of  the  city  signed  the  memorial, 
were  lield  in  Albany,  Utica,  Buffalo,  and  many  intermediate  towns,  and 
resolutions  passed  to  support  the  gigantic  undertaking  so  nobly  heralded. 
On  the  other  hand  appalling  difficulties  arose  in  the  fears  of  the  prudent, 
who  thought  New  York  too  young  to  commence  single-handed  a  work 
of  such  magnitude,  as  well  as  in  rival  and  hostile  local  interests,  in  the 
satire  of  the  incredulous,  and  in  political  cabals.  The  legislature  assem- 
bled in  .January.  The  memorial  was  soon  presented.  Intense  feeling, 
for  and  against,  was  awakened  from  the  start.  On  the  21st, 
Jacob  Eutsen  Van  Rensselaer,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
skillful  legislators  in  the  country,  introduced  a  bill,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  modifications  to  which  it  was  subjected,  was  the  germ  of  enact- 
ments that  crowned  the  enterprise  with  success.  He  said  New  York  was 
capable  of  sustaining  as  dense  a  population  as  any  section  of  the  globe, 
and  if  enabled  to  pour  its  productions  and  its  wealth  into  its  chief  city, 
blessings  of  every  kind  would  follow.  He  spoke  like  the  guardian  of  the 
State,  and  with  the  forecast  of  a  statesman;  and  his  words  carried  weight, 
as  he  could  have  no  private  interests  at  stake.  He  represented  a  county 
lying  on  a  great  navigable  river,  having  direct  intercourse  with  the 
city  of  New  York  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  debate  on  the  bill  was 
opened  with  animation  on  the  3d  of  April,  William  Alexander  Duei  in  the 
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chair,  a  grandson  of  I^rd  Stirling,  and  an  active  friend  of  the  canal. 
Duer  had  acquired  great  influence,  through  his  critical  erudition,  and  to 
his  superiority  of  intellect  was  added  the  charm  of  agraceful  and  imposing 
parliamentary  manner.     The  fate  of  the  bill  hung  for  many  days  in  the 
balance.   Among  those  who  courageously  and  vigorously  espouse*!  its  cause 
was  Peter  Augustus  Jay.    On  the  ISthitpassed  the  Assembly,  with 
a  variety  of  amendments,  and  with  commissioners  named  —  De 
Witt  Clinton,  Stephen  Van  Ilensselaer,  Henry  Seymour,  Samuel  Young, 
Joseph  EUicott,  William  Bayard,  Jacob  Eutsen  Van  Rensselaer,  Geoige 
Huntington,  Townsend  McComi,  Melancthon  Wlieeler,  Philip  J.  Schuyler, 
Myron  Holley,  John  Nicholas,  and  Nathan  Smith.     It  was  taken  up  in 
the  senate  on  the  16th,  and  on  motion  of  Martin  Van  Buren  amended  by 
striking  out  all  that  went  to  authorize  the  beginning  of  the  work.     The 
names  of  nine  of  the  commissioners  were  also  stricken  from  the 
list.     In  this   shape  it  became  a  law  on  the  17th,  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  necessary  ej:penses  of  explora- 
tions and  models. 

The  five  commissioners  retained  were  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  Samuel  Young,  Joseph  Ellicott,  and  Myron  Holley.  They 
met  in  New  York  City  in  May,  and  oi^nized  with  De  Witt  Clinton, 
president,  Samuel  Young,  secretary,  and  Myron  Holley,  treasurer. 
They  spent  the  summer  in  examining  physical  obstacles,  in  trying 
to  conciliate  public  opinion,  and  in  devising  a  system  of  finance  to  meet 
the  vast  expenditures  which  a  canal  would  involve. 

This  year  was  rendered  memorable  among  commercial  men  for  the  enor- 
mous importation  of  merchandise  from  Europe  of  every  description.  A 
new  impulse  was  given  to  business.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
country  was  improving  under  the  influence  of  a  national  bank  — which 
Secretary  Dallas  had  at  last  succeeded  in  establishing.  His  plan,  modeled 
after  Hamilton's,  except  in  a  few  particulars,  was  carried  into  effect  on  the 
lOtli  of  April,  1816.  During  the  same  month  James  Monroe  received 
tlie  jiomination  for  President,  and  Governor  Tompkins  of  New  York  for 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Before  the  canal  commissioners  reported  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions to  the  legislature,  in  the  winter  of  1817,  the  Presidential 
election  had  taken  place.  Thus  the  office  of  governor  of  New 
York  would  be  vacant  on  the  4th  of  March.  Measures  were  in  agitation 
to  place  De  Witt  Clinton  in  the  guberaatorial  chair,  which  awoke  ail  the 
slumbering  animosities  and  prejudices  of  a  decade.  The  contest  was  no 
longer  between  the  gi"eat  national  parties.  The  Erie  Canal  was  the  spinal 
column  of  New  York  polities. 
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The  moDth  of  April,  1817,  opened  with  preparations  for  an  ohstinate 
struggle.  The  Fortieth  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature  had  already 
distinguished  itself  by  adopting  the  immortal  recommendation  of  Governor 
Tompkhis  in  January  — that  slavery  should  cease  forever  in  the  State 
of  New  York  o\\  the  4th  of  July,  18!37.  This  great  measure  in  behalf  of 
huKian  rights  was  due  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  Peter  A.  Jay  and  Wil- 
liam Jay,  sons  of  the  chief  justice,  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  and  other 
distiu'ifuished  philanthropists  of  the  city  of  New  York,  several  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  new  canal  bill,  shaped  by  De 
Witt  Clinton,  and  embracing  a  careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
'  proposed  work,  occupied  attention  in  the-  Assembly  from  the  1st 
to  the  10th  of  April,  when  it  passed  by  a  very  small  majority.  During 
the  debate  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer  sent  iu  a  proposition  for  imdertaking 
the  whole  Erie  Canal  himself,  ao  confident  was  he  of  the  vast  profits  and 
advantages  in  prospect.  Judge  Nathaniel  Pendleton,  who  had  been  sup- 
posed hostile  to  the  bill,  came  out  strongly  in  its  favor  on  the  8th.  He  was 
a  perfect  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  conscientious  and  high-minded, 
and  it  was  only  after  patient  study  of  the  surveys  and  calculations  tliat 
his  sober  judgment  helped  to  turn  the  scale.  He  made  an  important 
speech  on  the  subject,  provoked  by  the  determined  opposition  of  Judge 
James  Emott,  whose  talents  were  of  the  first  order,  and  in  whose  opinion 
New  York  should  not  embark  iu  the  euterprise  for  a  long  time  to  come  — 
a  man  able  to  cool  ardor  most  effectually  with  an  appalling  table  of 
figures.  William  B.  Rochester,  a  young  member  of  great  promise,  made 
his  first  parliamentary  efforts  in  a  succession  of  brilliant  speeches. 
Wheeler  Barnes  aud  John  I.  Ostrander  were  both  conspicuous  for  elo- 
quence and  force  of  ai^ument  in  favor  of  the  canal.  But  several  delega- 
tions bad  come  armed  with  the  most  formidable  weapons  of  antagonism. 
On  the  9th  William  A.  Uuer  recommenced  the  debate  in  his  ablest  man- 
ner. He  said  he  should  sustain  the  cause  and  persevere  to  the  end.  His 
words  did  not  seem  greatly  to  affect  his  hearers.  At  this  critical  moment 
Elisha  Williams  came  to  the  rescue.  He  was  one  of  the  strong  men  of 
his  time,  polished  and  commanding  as  a  public  speaker,  and  as  remarkable 
for  versatility  as  for  elegance  of  diction.  He  sustained  Diier  manfully, 
defended  the  bill  section  by  section,  answered  all  the  questions  of  its  lead- 
ing opponents,  tore  the  mask  from  those  pretended  friends  who  were  se- 
cretly aiming  at  the  destniction  of  the  bill — a  torrent  of  invective  flowing 
in  one  continuous  stream  from  his  lips  like  burning  lava  — and  by  happy 
strokes  of  humor  extinguished  petty  objections,  thickly  interspersed  by 
legislators  without  the  mind  to  conceive  or  judgment  to  appreciate  great 
enterprises  for  the  public  good.     He  turned  towards  the  del^ation  Irom 
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New  York  City,  who,  unlike  their  predecessors  of  181G,  were,  almost  to  a 
man,  hostile  to  the  canal,  and  drew  an  animated  jiicture  of  the  future 
grandeur  of  the  metropolis  when  the  great  chauiieis  of  inland  navigation 
should  be  completed,  exclaiming  with  magnetic  warnitli,  "  If  the  canal  is 
to  be  a  shower  of  gold,  it  will  fall  upon  New  York  City ;  if  a  river  of 
gold,  it  will  flow  into  her  lap." 

Thus  far  the  battle  was  won.  The  bill  went  to  the  senate,  where,  on 
motion  of  George  Tibbitts,  it  was  made  the  special  order  for  the  .  ^  ,. 
following  day.  On  the  12th  and  on  the  14th  it  was  discussed 
with  spirit.  The  opponents,  among  whom  were  Walter  Bowne,  Peter 
R.  Livingston,  Lucas  Elmendorf,  Isaac  Ogdun,  and  Moses  Cantine,  spoke 
successively  against  any  precipitate  measures.  Geoige  Tibbitts  made  a 
sound  and  judicious  speech,  followed  by  Martin  Van  Buren  in  favor  of 
tlie  bill.  This  last  was  the  great  ai^ument  of  the  session.  Van  Bm-en  was 
known  to  be  adroitly  working  to  defeat  Clinton's  election  as  governor,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Federalists,  and 
such  a  masterly  effort  in  favor  of  Clinton's  project  surprised  many.  Van 
Buren  said  the  canal  was  to  promote  the  interest  and  character  of  the 
State  in  a  thousand  ways ;  he  should  vote  for  it,  and  should  consider  it 
the  most  important  vote  he  ever  gave  in  his  life.  When  he  resumed  his 
seat,  Clinton,  who  had  been  an  attentive  listener  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
breaking  through  the  extreme  reserve  created  by  political  collisions,  ap- 
proached and  congratulated  him  in  the  most  flattering  terms. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  the  15th,  but  it  was  subjected  to  another 
severe  ordeal  in  the  council  of  revision,  of  which  Lieutenant-governor 
Taylor  was  president,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  as  well  as  for- 
midable opponents  of  the  measure.  Chancellor  James  Kent,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Smith  Thompson,  Judge  Jonas  Piatt,  and  Judge  Joseph  C.  Yates  — 
afterwards  governor  of  the  State  —  were  present,  Piatt  and  Yates 
were  decidedly  iu  the  affirmative.  The  chancellor  said  it  seemed  '''^  "*■ 
like  a  gigantic  project  which  would  require  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  to  accomplish,  and  he  thought  it  inexpedient  to  commit  the  State 
until  public  opinion  could  be  better  united.  The  chief  justice  said  the 
bill  gave  arbitrary  powers  to  the  commissioners  over  private  riglits  with- 
out sufficient  provisos  and  guards ;  he  was,  therefore,  opposed.  The 
crisis  was  alarming.  Tayler  held  the  casting  vote.  Near  the  close  of 
the  discussion  Vice-President  Tompkins  entered  the  council-chamber, 
and  took  his  seat  familiarly ;  he  expressed  a  decided  opinion  against  the 
bill,  remarking  that  the  late  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  a  mere  truce, 
and  that  the  credit  and  resources  of  the  State  ought  to  be  employed  in 
preparing  for  war.    "  Do  you  think  so  ? "  asked  Chancellor  Kent.    "  Yes," 
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was  the  reply,  "  England  will  never  forgive  us  for  our  victories ;  and,  my 
word  for  it,  we  shall  have  another  war  within  two  years."  The  chancellor 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  with  great  animation  declared  ;  "  Then  if  we  mnst 
have  war  or  have  a  canal,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  canal,  and  I  vote  for  this 
bill."     His  voice  gave  the  majority,  and  the  hill  became  a  law.' 

The  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners  was  held  in  Utica  on  the  3d  of 

June  to  receive  proposals  and  make  contracts.     It  was  determined 

""     to  break  ground  in  the   vicinity  of  Eome,  and  an  arrangement 

was  made  for  appropriate  ceremonies.     The  4th  of  July  was  the  day 

chosen.     At  sunrise  the  commissioners  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens 

assembled  at  the  place  appointed.  In  behalf  of  the  community  of 
*'*''  the  region  a  few  pertinent  remarks  were  made  by  Hon.  Joshua 
Hathaway,  who  presented  the  spade  to  De  Witt  Clinton,  president  of  the 

commissioners,  and  also  governor  of  the  State  —  having  been  duly 
^"^^  *"  elected  in  April  despite  all  efforts  to  the  contrary.  Clinton  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  Judge  James  Richardson,  the  first  contractor  engaged 
in  the  work.  Samuel  Young  then  made  a  short  address,  in  which  he 
said  with  striking  emphasis,  "By  this  great  highway  unborn  millions 
will  transport  their  surplus  productions  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
hold  a  useful  and  profitable  intercourse  with  all  the  maritime  nations  of 
the  earth.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  work  animated  by  the  prospect  of  its 
speedy  accomplishment,  and  cheered  with  the  anticipated  benedictions  of 
a  grateful  posterity  " ;  after  which  the  spade  was  thrast  into  the  earth 
by  Richardson,  citizens  and  laborers,  ambitious  of  the  honor,  following 
his  example  amid  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  acclamations  of  thousands 
of  spectators. 

Though  the  beginning  was  thus  auspicious,  the  canal  in  its  progress 
met  with  obstacles  of  every  kind  and  character.  To  expect  to  accomplish 
such  a  work  without  other  means  than  what  New  York  could  provide 
seemed  to  the  mass  of  the  people  like  a  prodigious  dream.  The  venerable 
Jefferson,  a  zealous  advocate  of  internal  improvements,  said  it  had  been 
undertaken  a  century  too  soon.  Madison  thought  its  cost  would  exceed 
the  whole  resources  of  the  nation.  Eufus  King  declined  to  sanction  a 
project  involving  the  ruin  and  bankruptcy  of  the  State.  Sensible  and 
sagacious  men  all  over  the  country  questioned  the  soundness  of  Clinton's 
views.  Appropriations  from  year  to  year  were  obtained  from  the  legis- 
lature with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  Clinton's  repeated  assurances  that 
the  resources  of  the  State  were  ample  to  meet  the  whole  expenditure 
were  ridiculed  as  the  vagaries  of  a  monomaniac.  It  seemed  many  times 
as  if  between  the  madness  of  politicians  and  the  skepticism  of  the  public 
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the  enterpriae  would  be  effectually  crippled.  No  man  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  grand  idea  for  the  common  good  was  more  abused  than  Clinton. 
His  inflexible  perseverance  was  quoted  in  derision,  the  canal  was  atyled 
"  a  big  ditch,"  in  which,  it  was  said,  "  would  be  buried  the  treasure  of  the 
State,  to  be  watered  by  the  tears  of  posterity."  His  powerful  speeches 
were  garbled  by  writers  of  every  grade,  and  his  eloquence  over  the  "  na- 
tional glory  connected  with  the  enterprise  "  was  turned  into  shafts  of  wit 
and  satire  to  be  used  as  weapons  for  his  overthrow.  He  was  hissed  on 
one  occasion  while  addressing  a  crowd  in  the  Park,  from  the  steps  of  the 
New  York  City  Hall,  for  predicting  that  the  city  would  within  a  century 
stretch  continuously  to  the  shore  of  the  Harlem  River  ! 

"  Don't  thee  think  friend  Clinton  has  a  bee  in  his  bonnet  ? "  asked  a 
worthy  Quaker  of  the  gentleman  who  stood  next  him. 

Persistent  opposition  to  Clinton's  administration  soon  developed  itself, 
giving  origin  to  the  formation  of  two  new  and  distinctly  marked  parties, 
known  as  the  Bucktails  and  the  Clintonians.  It  was  after  a  long  and 
fierce  struggle  between  the  Bucktails  on  the  one  side  and  the  Clintonians 
and  Federalists  on  the  other,  that  a  new  State  constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted  in  the  autumn  of  1821.  Clinton  was  four  times  elected  governor ; 
he  occupied  the  position  nine  years,  the  whole  period,  indeed,  from  the 
date  of  his  first  election  until  his  death  in  1828,  with  the  exception  of  one 
term,  1822-1824,  when  Joseph  C.  Yates  was  the  successful  candidate. 
The  five  canal  commissioners  continued  in  office,  as  named  in  the  act  of 
1816.  Vacancies  were  to  be  filled  by  the  legislature,  as  in  the  national 
senate.  In  1819  Ellieott  resigned,  and  Henry  Seymour  was  appointed  in 
his  stead,  holding  the  office  some  twelve  years.^  In  1821  William  C. 
Bouck,  afterwards  governor  of  the  State,  was  appointed  an  additional  com- 
missioner.^ Under  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  1817,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  appointed  Richard  Variek,  William  Walton  Woolsey, 
Nathaniel  W.  Howell,  Obadiah  German,  and  Elisha  Jenkins  to  appraise 
the  property  of  the  former  canal  company,  about  to  be  purchased. 

>  Henry  Seymour,  bom  May  30,  1780,  was  the  son  of  M^'or  Moses  Seymour  of  Utch- 
field,  Conneeticut,  who  participated  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  and  was  one  of  the  officers 
praient  at  the  memorable  dinner  to  which  Burgoyne  was  invited  on  the  day  following  the 
capitulation.  His  wife  was  Molly,  daughter  of  Colonel  Ebenezer  Marsh,  They  had  one 
daughter,  who  married  her  cousin,  Bev.  Tniman  Marsh,  and  five  sons,  of  whom  one  settled  in 
Vermont,  and  was  United  States  Senator  for  a  doien  years,  another  became  distinguished  aa 
a  financier  and  bank  president,  two  were  high  sheriffs  of  the  county,  and  Henry,  the  canal 
commisflioner,  settled  early  in  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  where  he  betame  a  wealthy 
landholder,  and  subsequently  mayor  of  Uttca.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  highly 
cultivated  by  study,  and  of  polished  manners. 

*  By  an  a«t  of  the  legislature,  May  6,  1844,  the  number  of  ranal  commissioners  waa  re- 
duced to  four,  and  they  were  made  elective  every  four  years.  By  the  constitution  of  1848 
three  commiaaioners  were  to  be  elected,  on  a  term  of  three  years,  so  classified  that  one  would 
be  elected  every  year.  '~ 
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Not  with  standing  tlie  political  clamor  against  Clinton,  it  must  by  no 
means  be  supposed  that  the  cultivated  intelligence  of  New  York  City 
was  insensible  to  the  greatness  of  the  man  who  for  ten  years  had  not 
only  performed  the  duties  of  mayor  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  but  had  been 
the  liberal  patron  of  every  important  scheme  of  learning  and  benevolence. 
It  was  the  period  for  founding  and  testing  the  value  of  institutions. 
Clinton,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  not  less  than  his  own  commanding 
power,  stood  like  a  giant  ready  to  solve  grave  problems  and  push  into 
successful  operation  all  manner  of  worthy  enterprises.  Whatever  charity 
or  society  was  in  contemplation,  his  favor  was  considered  of  the  first 
moment.  He  was  identified  with  the  growth  of  the  city  in  a  greater 
variety  of  directions  than  any  other  individual  of  his  time ;  and  his  ser- 
vices were  known  and  generously  appreciated. 

He  was  one  of  the  foundera,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Hosack,  Dr.  Mitch- 
ill,  Dr.  Macneven,  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  and  John  Griscom,  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  was  chosen  its  first  president 
when  it  was  incorporated  in  1814.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  a  few  months  prior  to  his  election  as 
governor  of  the  State  —  succeeding  Gouverneur  Morris,  deceased, 
who  had  been  president  of  this  renowned  institution  about  a  year.  Dr. 
Hosack  was  then  its  corresponding  secretary  ;  and  the  accomplished  Dr. 
Francis,  just  returned  from  Europe  where  he  had  enjoyed  the  instruction, 
society,  and  in  several  instances  the  warm  friendship  of  the  prominent 
scientific  men  of  the  Old  World,  was  its  librarian.  Clinton  had  ever  been 
an  active  friend  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  the  passage  of  the  act,  in  1816,  establishing  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  which,  located  in  the  midst  of  forty  well-cultivated  acres, 
was  first  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  1821. 

Nor  was  he  less  influential  in  the  establishment  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  incorporated  by  the  legislature,  April  15,  1817,  the  same  day 
that  Mr.  Gallaudet's  school  was  opened  in  Hartford.  Up  to  that  time 
not  a  single  institution  of  the  kind  had  existed  in  America,  and  only 
about  twenty-five  in  Europe.  Clinton  was  the  first  president  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  Richard  Varick  and  John  Fei^son  were  vice- 
presidents.  For  some  years  the  school  was  kept  in  a  public  building ; 
Dr.  Samuel  Akerly  was  from  1821  to  1831  superintendent,  secretary,  and 
physician,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Harvey  P,  I'eet.  The  corporation 
at  length  donated  the  site  for  an  edifice  in  Fiftieth  Street  (now  occupied 
by  Columbia  Collt^)  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  in  1829.  The  insti- 
tution was  driven  by  the  increase  of  population  to  its  present  beautiful 
site  on  Washington  Heights  in  1856,  anil  buildings  and  grounds  were 
provided  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  /^^,-»,-v  ■^I.-» 
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The  American  Bible  Society,  formed  at  New  York  in  1816,  received 
substantial  encouragement  from  Clinton ;  Elias  Boudinot,  the  venerable 
philanthropist  who  had  long  devoted  himself  to  the  study  ot"  bibli- 
cal liteititure,  and  donated  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  cause, 
was  its  first  president.  Some  two  years  htter  was  founded  the 
Presbyterian  Education  Society,  to  aid  impeeunious  young  men  in  study- 
ing for  the  ministry,  of  which  Boudinot  was  also  president  until  his 
death  in  1821 ;  of  this  iostitution  Clinton  was  vice-president  from  the 
beginning,  and  president  during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  When  Mrs. 
Divie  Bethune  agitated  the  subject  of  Sabbath  schools  in  New  York 
City  in  1812,  many  excellent  people  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
of  devoting  any  portion  of  the  Sabbath  to  such  purposes,  and  she  went  to 
Clinton    for   his 

opinion,  who  was              ~^^.=^          ~ 
at  once  interested 
and  advised  her 
to  make  the  ex 
periment  quietly 
She  did  so  open 
ing  a  little  school 
on  Sunday  ifter 
noons  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  her  city  | 
residence,andaii- , 
other  in  the  base- 
ment of  her  coun- 
try-aeat  at  Green- 
wich.    The  war,  _^.^ 

however,  brought  ,,.   „   .    ^  „    ,. .   , 

'^  Th>  Dsarand  Dumb  Aaylum. 

such  distress   to  [wa,i,inGtc~i  Hfictai.] 

the  poor,  that  Mrs.  Bethune's  energies  were  absorbed  in  a  society  organized 
by  a  few  charitable  ladies  to  provide  employment  for  helpless  women 
whose  husbands  were  in  the  army.  A  wooden  building  was  rented,  and 
some  five  or  six  hundred  famihes  thus  sustained  until  the  return  of  peace. 
In  1816  Mrs.  Bethune  called  a  meeting  of  ladies  in  the  Wall  Street  Church 
to  organize  a  Sabbath  School  Society,  which  established  schools  and  con- 
ducted them  successfully  until  absorbed  by  the  New  York  branch  of 
the  American  Sunday  School  TJuiou,  in  1827.  Clinton,  who  loved  educa- 
tion as  a  science  as  well  as  a  charity,  facilitated  this  work  in  innumer- 
able ways ;  and  when  it  oeased  he  suggested  to  Mrs.  Bethune  that 
many  children  of  laboring  parents,  too  young  for  common  schools,  needed 
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fostering  instruction  —  which  resulted,  through  her  efforts,  in  the  Infant 
School  Society,  organized  in  May,  1827.  Clinton,  in  his  last  message  to 
the  legislature,  mentioned  this  charity  as  one  deserving  "  the  most  liberal 
benefactions  from  individuals,  and  the  most  ample  endo'^ments  fram  the 
public."  Meanwhile  the  common-school  system  of  New  York,  which  his 
far-seeing  statesmanship  had  instituted,  was  growing  into  magnificent  pro- 
portions. The  fifth  annual  report,  tmnsmitted  to  the  legislature 
in  March  by  the  superintendent,  Gideon  Hawley,  informed  the 
public  that  five  thousand  schools  were  in  successful  operation  in  the 
State,  in  which  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  children  were  annually 
taught  during  an  average  period  of  from  four  to  six  months. 

The  scholarly  Cadwallader  D.  Golden  was  appointed  mayor  in  1818.' 
He,  like  Clinton,  was  industriously  active  in  the  interests  of  humanity, 
and  viewed  men  and  things  from  a  philosophical  standpoint.  One  of  his 
earliest  duties  was  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Pauperism.  Emigration  was  pouring  into  New  York  ship- 
loads of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes  in  Europe,  who  found 
shelter  as  best  they  could  in  sheds,  cellars,  or  rookeries  of  any  description, 
and,  choosing  rather  to  steal  than  beg,  were  scarcely  less  dangerous  to 
society  than  so  many  wild  animals.  The  patience  and  the  pockets  of  the 
citizens  were  severely  taxed.  Golden  stated  in  November,  1819,  that 
during  the  preceding  twenty  months  eighteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty  foreign  emigmnts  had  arrived  in  the  city  and  been  reported  at 
his  office. 

Meanwhile  national  affairs  were  in  a  promising  condition.  Monroe  was 
prudent,  and  his  administration  was  harmonious  and  prosperous.  The 
fierce  strife  of  parties  ceased  through  his  tranquillizing  influence.  He 
made  a  tour  inspecting  the  frontier  defenses  of  the  country  from  Portland 
to  Detroit  in  the  first  summer  of  his  rule.  Mrs.  Monroe  was  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Lawrence  Kortwright,  of  New  York,  whom  Monroe  met, 
courted,  and  married  during  the  gay  winter  following  Washington's  first 
inauguration ;  she  had  been  one  of  the  belles  of  the  city  during  the  Rev- 
olution, and  was  ridiculed  for  having  rejected  so  many  dashing  adorers 
and  chosen  a  plain  member  of  Congress.  The  chief  events  of  Mourae's 
first  term  of  office  were  the  admission  of  Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  Ala- 
bama into  the  Union,  and  the  important  cession  of  Florida  by  Spain,  in 
1819,  completing  the  work  of  annexation  commenced  in  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana.     Indiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1816,     The  Hon. 

'  John  Fei^son  was  appointed  mayor  of  New  York  in  1S15,  hut  iTsigned,  and  .Tacob  Kad- 
clifT  succeeded  to  the  ofBee.  Rithard  Rikpiwa-s  appointed  recorder  in  1815,  succeeding  .losiah 
Oden  Hoffman,  and  filled  the  office  until  the  appointment  ot  Peter  Augustus  Jay  in  181B. 
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I'eter  H.  Wendovev  of  New  Yuvk  called  attention  to  the  llag  of  the 
United  States,  which  diti  nut  repmseut  all  the  States,  uud  ufleiiid  a  motion 
for  its  alteration.  While  the  question  was  pending  Weiidover  euUed  upon 
Captain  Samuel  C.  Reid,  the  hero  of  Fayal,  who  happened  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington, and  recjuested  him  to  design  something  which  would  represent  the 
increase  of  the  States  without  destroying  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
flag.  As  originally  instituted  by  Congress,  June  14,  1777,  the  flag  hore 
thirteen  stars  and  thirteen  stripes.  When  new  States  came  in,  the  num- 
ber of  stars  and  stripes  were  to  be  con'espondingly  increased,  pursuant  to 
an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1794.  But  with  the  addition  of  new  stars 
and  stripes,  the  width  of  the  stripes  must  necessarily  he  lessened. 
Thus  it  was  losing  its  historical  siguiftcanee.  To  return  to  the 
original  device  would  be  inappropriate,  because  the  flag  would  then  give 
no  hint  of  the  growth  of  the  republic,  Captain  Reid  soon  hit  upon  the 
happy  medium,  by  which  the  glory  of  the  past  could  be  combined  with 
the  progress  of  the  present  — the  thirteen  stripes  retained  as  a  memento 
of  the  original  Union,  alternate  red  and  white,  and  a  new  star,  white  on  a 
blue  field,  adde<]  whenever  a  new  State  was  admitted,  to  indicate  the 
growth  of  the  nation.  The  design  was  unique,  beautiful,  and  satisfactory. 
Wendover  accepted  Eeid's  idea,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  its  adoption 
by  Congress.  On  the  26th  of  March,  Wendover  wrote  to  Reid  :  "  Please 
inform  me  as  soon  as  convenient  what  a  flag  (of  the  size  of  the  one  float- 
ing over  the  Capitol  at  Washington)  would  cost  in  New  York,  made  for 
the  purpose,  with  thirteen  stripes  and  twenty  stars,  forming  one  great 
luminary,  as  per  pasteboard  plan  you  handed  me  ? " 

The  bill  providing  for  the  alteration  of  the  flag  from  and  after  the  4th 
of  July,  1818,  became  a  law  on  the  4th  of  April. 

Captain  Reid  purchased  the  materials,  and  Mrs.  Reid  made  the  flag  in 
the  dmwing-room  of  her  house  in  New  York  City,  27  Cherry  Street,  near 
Frankiiu  Square,  assisted  by  a  number  of  young  ladies,  whose  names  were 
worked  upon  the  flag.  It  was  immediately  forwarded  to  Wendover,  who 
wrote  to  Reid  on  the  13th  of  April :  "  I  have  just  time  to  inform  you  that 
the  new  flag  arrived  here  per  mail  this  day,  and  was  hoisted  to  replace 
the  old  one  at  two  o'clock,  and  has  given  much  satisfaction  to  all  who 
have  seen  it,  as  far  as  I  have  heai'd.  I  am  pleased  with  its  form  and  pro- 
portions, and  have  no  doubt  it  will  satisfy  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Clay 
[then  Speaker  of  the  House]  says  it  is  wrong  that  there  should  be  no 
charge  in  your  bill  for  making  the  flag.  If  pay  for  that  will  be  acceptable, 
on  being  informed  I  will  procure  it.  Do  not  understand  me  as  intending 
to  wound  Mrs.  Reid,  or  others  who  may  have  given  aid,  and  please  pre- 
sent my  thanks  to  her  and  them,  and  accept  the  same  for  yourself." 
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Tlirougli  the  loiiy-coiitinued  ulKirts  of  Tlioiiiiw  I'Jkly  and  John  I'intaril, 
the  first  Savings  Bank  iu  New  York  went  into  opci-ation  iu  July,  1819, 
The  subject  had  beeu  in  agitation  from  time  to  time  since  1803. 
A  meeting  was  called  in  the  antunm  of  181C  at  the  City  Hotel, 
and  a  constitution  adopted  witli  twenty-eight  directors  chosen  —  tlie  list 
headed  by  De  Witt  Clinton  aud  ending  with  John  I'intard ;  but  so 
many  projects  of  benevolence  were  befoi-e  the  public  that  there  was  delay 
in  raising  the  necessary  capital.  William  Bayard  was  its  first  president ; 
John  Piiifcard  was  chosen  president  in  1828,  and  filled  the  office  until 
the  year  1842. 

The  yellow  fever  appeared  in  the  city  in  1819,  creating  universal  alarm  ; 
but  it  disappeared  without  having  raged  with  as  much  fury  as  on  several 
former  occasions.  In  the  summer  of  1822  it  broke  out  in  Ilector  Street, 
a  part  of  the  city  hitherto  esteemed  secure  from  its  ravages.  The 
first  case  occurred  on  the  17th  of  June.  By  the  middle  of  July 
it  was  spreading  with  fearful  lapidity.  Business  was  entirely  suspended 
in  August  and  a  part  of  September,  and  the  only  sounds  to  break  the  ter- 
rible stillness  were  the  rumbling  of  hearses  and  the  footsteps  of  nurses 
and  physicians.  High  board-fences  shut  off  each  infected  street  or  dis- 
trict below  City  Hall.  "  It  has  utterly  desolated  the  lower  portions  of  the 
city,"  wrote  Robert  M.  Hartley  under  date  of  September  1,  1822,  to  his 
father.  "  Thousands  have  left,  and  other  thousands,  panic-stiicken,  are 
daily  lea^'ing.  Stores  and  dwellings  are  dosed  and  deserted.  The  custom- 
house, post-office,  all  the  banks,  insurance  offices,  and  other  public  places 
of  business  have  been  removed  to  the  upper  part  of  Broadway  and  to 
Greenwich  village,  the  region  round  about  being  mostly  occupied  by  mer- 
chants in  buildings  temporarily  erected  for  their  convenience.  Such  a 
motley  scene  as  is  exhibited  defies  description.  There  are  carts,  cartraen, 
carpenters,  carriages,  dust,  and  dry  goods  —  to  the  end  of  the  alphatet." 
There  was  no  relief  until  November. 

While  the  pestilence  was  at  its  height  a  ship  entered  the  harbor  upon 
which  Charles  Matthews  was  a  passenger  from  Europe.  Hearing  that 
one  hundred  and  forty  deaths  had  occurred  in  the  city  that  very 
day,  he  was  in  groat  consternation,  and  unwilling  to  land.  Stephen 
Price  and  Edmund  Simpson  were  the  managers  of  the  Park  Theater;  the 
latter  at  once  addressed  a  note  to  Dr.  Francis,  asking  him  to  visit 
Matthews  for  the  purpose  of  calming  his  excitement.  Repaiiing  to  the 
vessel,  they  found  Matthews  walking  the  deck,  tottering,  and  in  extreniest 
agitation.  He  said  he  felt  the  pestilential  air,  every  cloud  was  surchaiged 
with  mortality,  eveiy  wave  in  its  tossing  imparted  poison.  He  insisted 
upon  finding  shelter  in  some  remote  spot.     Hoboken  was  suggested,  and 
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thither  he  proceeded,  attended  by  Shupsou  and  Dr.  Fr;uici».  They  found 
a  gardener's  cottage  some  two  luiliis  i'roiu  the  Jeiiioy  aliove  on  the  i-oaJ  to 
Hackensack,  and  the  great  comedian  spout  the  entire  uiyht  pacing  his 
diminutive  apartment,  overwlielmed  with  terror  and  despair.  The  situa- 
tion became  tolerable  after  a  few  days,  and  he  turned  for  useful  diveralon 
to  the  poultry-yard  and  the  pastures,  practising  among  their  inhabitants 
the  art  of  miiuiury  for  whicli  he  was  renowned.  His  ^e  was  about  forty, 
his  figure  was  tall  and  thin,  one  leg  was  shorter  than  the  other,  and  his 
features  were  extremely  irregular  from  the  effects  of  an  injury  in  being 
thrown  from  a  gig,  but  vivified  with  intelligence.  He  was  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  what  early  training  and  protracted  and  intense  study  may 
accomplish.  And  yet  he  was  a  dyspeptic  and  morbidly  nervous,  never 
paying  any  attention  to  physical  improvement  in  his  incessant  strife  for 
intellectual  progress.     He  was  always  complaining  and  never  well. 

The  sensation  created  by  Edmund  Kean,  on  his  first  visit  to  New  York, 
had  hardly  died  away  when  Matthews  came.  Kean  arrived  in  1820  and 
departed  June  4,  1821.  He  was  thirty-thi-ee,  small  of  stature,  but  grace- 
ful, and  when  under  the  influence  of  passion  effective  and  even  grand. 
His  little,  well-wrought,  strong  frame  seemed  capable  of  any  amount  of 
endurance ;  he  was  an  admirable  fencer,  a  finished  gentleman,  a  moat 
insidious  lover,  and  a  terrific  tragedian.  His  face  was  expressive,  his 
eye  bnlliant,  his  action  free,  and  his  voice  flexible  and  strong.  He  was, 
like  Matthews,  a  close  student,  and  a  master  of  mimic  power.  Both 
secured  the  glories  of  success.  But  Kean  was  irregular  in  life,  capricious 
in  temper,  and  eccentric  in  habit,  while  Matthews  was  the  apostle  of 
temperance  and  circumspection.  Kean  mixed  with  all  sorts  of  people, 
and  when  attacked  by  the  press,  ordered  the  papers  carried  from  his 
presence  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  Matthews  was  fond  of  literary  characters, 
was  acq^uainted  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  moved  in  a  social  circle  among 
the  most  eminent  authors  and  actors,  and  was  singularly  gifted  with 
worldly  prudence. 

The  Old  Park  Theater  was  burned  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  May, 
1820,  and  such  was  the  rapidity  of  the  conflagration  that  not  an  article 
of  wardrobe  or  scenery  was  saved.  A  new  edifice  arose  upon  its  site, 
eighty  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  deep,  running  through 
to  Theater  Alley,  where  a  large  wing  was  attached  eontaining  the  green- 
room and  dressing-rooms.  The  audience  entered  by  seven  arched  door- 
ways, all  opening  outward.  The  interior  was  fashioned  to  seat  twenty- 
five  hundred  persons.  It  had  three  circles  of  boxes,  forty-two  in  all,  two 
side  tiers,  a  spacious  gallery,  and  a  pleasant  pit.  It  was  first  opened  in 
September,  1821,  and  the  builders,  John  Jacob  Astor  and  John  K.  Beekman, 
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were  greatly  applauded  for  their  public  spirit  and  good  t  ste  It  was 
closed  until  late  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  on  account  i  tic  pre\ilcr ce  of 
the  yellow   fever    but  with  the  coming  of  the  fru  fca    a  d  tie  general 
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return  of  the  citizens  to  their  homes,  it  became  the  scene  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Matthews  to  a  NeW  York  audience.     The  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser of  November  8,  1822,  saya :    "  We  last  niglit  paid  our  dollar  to 
witness  this  gentleman's  far-famed  exhibitions,  and  confess  that 
we  do  not  regret  the  time  or  the  money  spent.     The  house  was 
so  crowded  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  could  procure  a  seat,  and 
amidst   so  large   an   audience  we   could  not  discover  even   a  whisper 
of  disapprobation.     Mr.  Matthews   played   Goldfinch   in   the  '  Eoad  to 
Ruin.'     The  popular  farce  of  '  Monsieur  Tonson '  was  performed 
for  the  iirst  time,  and  Mr.  Matthews  supported  the  principal  char- 
acter with  great  dclat     His  comic  songs  and  imitations  were  the  beat 
we  ever  heard  ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  variations,  on  being  encored, 
the  audience  seemed  disposed  to  sit  all  night  and  enjoy  this  species 
of  entertainment." 

The  original  water-color  painting  from  which  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration has  been  copied  is  of  exceptional  historic  interest,  because  of  its 
approved  portraiture.'  The  wife  of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  occupies 
the  box  in  the  first  tier,  nearest  the  stage.  Tn  the  third  box,  beyond,  are 
seated  the  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  daughter  of  Bishop 
Provost,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lenox,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Miss  Wilkes,  and 
John  K.  Beekman.  In  the  boxes  between  the  two  are  said  to  be  recog- 
nized Mrs.  Daniel  Webster,  Mrs.  Ogden,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  MitchiU,  Mrs. 
Major  Fairlie,  Dr.  Hosack,  Jacob  H.  Le  Eoy,  William  Bayard,  James 
Watson,  Dr.  McLane,  and  Mrs.  Newbold  ;  while  Henry  Brevoort,  James 
Kirke  Paulding,  James  W.  Gerard,  Henry  Carey,  and  Swift  Livingston 
are  seated  just  beyond.  One  of  the  second  tier  of  boxes  is  occupied  by 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Pendleton  and  Judge  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Jones. 

'  The  history  of  the  water- color  pHinting,  now  in  possession  of  the  New  York  Hiatorieal 
Society,  ia  scarcely  Itss  interesting  than  the  picture  itself  The  original  drawing  was  made 
for  William  Bayard  by  John  Searle,  a  clever  amateur  artiot  and  the  picture  when  completed 
was  hnng  upon  the  wall  of  Mr.  Bayard'a  country  residence  Some  years  since  Thomas  W. 
Channing  Moore  became  much  interested  in  it  while  visiting  Mr  Bayard,  and  with  the 
instinct  of  a  genuine  antiquarian  resolved  that  such  a  treasure  should  not  be  entirely  lost  to 
New  York.  He  accordingly  obtained  permission  to  bring  it  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  it  to  Mr,  Elias  Dexter.  Six  of  the  gentlemen  whose  portraits  appear  in  the  painting 
were  then  living  ^  Francis  Barretto,  Robert  G.  1..  De  Peyster,  Gouverneur  S.  Bibby,  Wil- 
liam Bayard,  Jr.,  William  Maxwell,  and  James  W.  Gerard  —  and  were  invited  to  an  inter- 
view for  its  examination.  Mr.  Barretto  and  Mr.  Bibby  remembered  and  were  ahle  to 
recognize  nearly  every  perapn  represented  upon  the  canvas.  All  the  gentlemen  pronounced 
the  portraits  striking  ;  and  many  reminiscences  were  related  in  connection  with  those  supposed 
to  he  present  on  that  memorable  evening  when  Matthews  first  appeared  in  the  farce  of 
Monaifwr  Tonson,.  A  key  was  made  to  the  painting,  and  it  was  photographed  by  Deiter  ; 
it  was  then  returned  to  its  owner.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Bayard  it  descended  to  liis  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Harriet  Bayard  Van  Rensselaer,  and  was  subsequently  presented  by  her  hein  to  t)M.^ 
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The  social  life  of  New  York  at  this  period  was  invested  witli  a  peculiar 
cliann.  Wealth  and  rafinemeiit,  inouey-uiakiug  and  good-lireeding,  were 
blended  as  never  before.  The  flavor  of  courts  clung  tu  the  numerous 
representatives  of  the  old  colonial  aristocracy,  who  still  formed  the  metal 
in  the  cup.  But  intellectual  achievement  was  held  in  se\eie  respect,  and 
benevolence  was  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  man  of  means  wa=!  measured 
according  to  his  intelligent  promotion  of  art,  science,  literature,  religion, 
and  internal  improvements.  Pride  of  family  existed,  as  was  natural  in 
such  a  community,  but  a  birthright  commanded  little  consideiation  unless 
divested  of  all  suspicion  of  ignorance  and  vulgarity.  The  tone  of  society 
was  elevated  without  being  pretentious.  Progress  was  the  all-absorbing 
idea.  The  development  of  the  industries,  schemes  of  charity,  and  the 
education  of  the  laboring  classes  were  drawing-room  topics.  A  fund  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  State,  in  1820,  for  the  support  of  common 
seiiools,  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollara.  Enormous  sums 
were  expended  yeariy  in  the  city  from  private  sources.  Beauty  and 
fashion  were  none  the  less  admired ;  amusements  were  patronized,  and 
the  higher  obligations  of  polite  life  scrupulously  fulfilled.  Intercourse 
with  the  leading  men  and  women  of  both  the  New  England  and  Southern 
States  secured  to  New  York  greater  catholicity  of  spirit  than  elsewhere ; 
and  the  shining  lights  of  foreign  statesmanship,  diplomacy,  and  letters, 
who  were  from  time  to  time  visitors  or  dwellers  in  the  city,  influenced 
more  or  less  the  public  taste. 

President  Monroe  was  much  in  New  York  during  his  eight  years'  ad- 
ministration. Mrs.  Monroe  was  not  only  a  New-Yorker  herself,  but  was 
nearly  related  to  several  of  the  prominent  families ;  her  sister  married 
Nicholas  Gouvemeur,  of  the  great  commercial  house  doing  business  with 

New  York  Historical  Society.  Tha  key  furnishes  the  names,  in  nddition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  of  Herman  Le  Roy,  William  Le  Boy,  Aleitander  Hoaaiik,  Stephen  Price,  Ed- 
ward Price,  Captain  J.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Ehza  Talbot,  Robert  Dyaon,  Herman  Le  Koy,  Jr., 
D.  P.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Clinton,  Maltby  Geltson,  and  Mr.  Charaud,  in  the  first  and  second 
tier  of  boxea  ;  and  in  the  pit,  Nicholas  C.  Rutgers,  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  Walter  Livingston, 
Henry  W.  Cmger,  Dr.  John  Watta,  PieiTe  C.  Van  Wyck,  Edmund  Wilkes,  Hamilton  Wilkes. 
John  Searle,  the  artist,  Thomas  F.  Livingston,  Dr.  John  Neilson,  Thomas  Bibby,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Bibby  family  in  New  York,  whose  descendants  now  represent  the  Van  Cortlandts  of 
Yonkera.  Gouvemeur  S.  Bibby,  Robert  G.  L.  De  Peyst^r,  Hugh  Maxwell,  William  Mai- 
well,  James  Seaton,  Andrew  Drew,  William  Wilkea,  Charles  Farquhar,  John  Beny,  Robert 
Gillespie,  Motslecai  M.  Noah,  William  B^ll,  John  Lang,  editor  of  the  Neui  York  Oaaetle, 
James  McKay,  James  Alport,  James  Farquhar,  Thomas  W.  Moore,  Francis  Barretto,  Joseph 
Fowler,  John  J.  Boyd,  William  H.  Bobinaon,  and  Robert  Watts.  The  last  named,  sitting  in 
the  immediate  foreground,  cloae  by  the  orchestra,  may  be  recognized  by  his  light  coat  H« 
was  Che  one  mentioned  on  page  6B0  as  the  handsomest  man  in  New  York.  Many  of  th« 
gentlemen  wore  their  hats  for  protection  against  tlie  divughts  of  cold  wind  sweeping  tliToagh 
thi  hoiiM. 
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all  parts  of  the  world  —  descended  from  the  Gouverueura  so  familiar  to 
the  reader  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work;'  and  their  .sou,  Samuel  L, 
Gouverneur,  the  New  York  postmaster  for  nine  years,  married  Maria,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  President  and  Mrs.  Monroe,  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed at  the  White  House.  Mrs.  Gouverneur  was  a  beuutiful  bride,  and 
very  warmly  received  in  New  York  society.  She  dispensed  hospitalities 
at  lier  elegant  home  in  the  metropolis  with  as  much  ease  and  dignity  as  lier 
accomplished  mother  at  the  capital  Mrs.  Monroe  will  be  remembered 
as  the  mistress  of  the  Executive  Mansion  who  carried  into  execution  the 
custom  of  never  returning  calls,  which  nearly  produced  a  social  revolu- 
tion. The  question  of  propriety  as  to  iodiscrirainate  visiting  on  the  part 
of  the  wife  of  the  President  was  hotly  debated,  and  involved  diplomatic 
and  State  correspondence.  Mrs.  Monroe  remained  firm.  The  difficulty 
was  finally  adjusted  by  John  Quiucy  Adams,  who  drew  up  the  formula 
which  has  since  regulated  the  etiquette  of  the  social  superstructure  at  the 
capital.  Mrs.  Monroe  was  extremely  exacting  in  the  matter  of  appro- 
priate dress  to  be  worn  at  her  receptions.  On  one  occasion  the  President 
refused  admission  to  a  near  relative  who  was  not  prepai'ed  with  a  suit  of 
small-clothes  and  silk  hose.  Nearly  ten  years  of  Mi-s.  Monroe's  life  had 
been  spent  at  the  European  capitals,  while  accompanying  her  husband  on 
his  various  missions  to  foreign  courts,  and  her  daughters  were  at  school 
in  France.  Tlie  elder,  Eliza,  who  married  Judge  George  Hay,  was  in  the 
same  class  and  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Hoitense  Eugenie  Beauharnais, 
afterwards  Queen  of  Holland. 

Monroe  had  been  re-elected  President  with  but  one  dissenting  vote, 
that  of  New  Hampshire  —  given  to  John  Quincy  Adams.  Tompkins  was 
again  Vice-President,  and  chairman  of  the  Senate,  in  which  Rufus  King 
and  Martin  Van  Buren  represented  New  York.  The  chief  controversy 
that  marked  Monroe's  first  term  concerned  negro  slavery.     The  question 

'  See  Vol.  I.  388,  410.  The  OoiiverneurB  hare  been  ranlted  among  the  best  familiea  of 
New  York  for  nearly  two  ceuturiea  ;  few  names  are  better  known  than  those  of  Gouverneur 
Morris,  GoHvemeur  Kemble,  Gouverneur  Ogden,  and  Gouvenieur  Kortwright.  Isaac  Gou- 
verneur, son  ot  Nicholas  and  Eliia  Kortwright  Gouvemenr,  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  William 
H.  Maiwell,  brother  of  Hugh  MaxwelL  His  brother,  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur, married  Maria, 
daughter  of  President  Monroe.  Their  eoa,  Samuel  Lawrence  Gouverneur,  bom  in  New  York 
t,  tv  18-8  re  ntly  1  d  in  Washington  ;  he  served  in  the  Mexican  War  with  distinction, 
d  was  f  n  years  United  States  consul  at  Foo-Choo,  China ;  his  wife  was  Marion, 
daught*  of  Jud"^  t  mpbell.  surrogate  of  New  York  City  for  many  years.  Lawrence  Kort- 
w  gt  t  tl  f  th  f  Mrs.  Moni'oe,  was  the  son  of  Cornelius  Kortwright,  an  old  merchant  ot 
N  w  Y  k  th  t  of  Governor  Cosby,  who  married  Miss  Aspinwall.  The  Kortwright 
f  mily  t  m  n  d  with  the  Verplancks,  the  Tillotsons,  the  Lawrences,  the  Livingstons,  and 
other  emment  families.  The  town  of  Kortwright  was  named  for  Lawrence  Kortwright,  where 
he  had  purchased  large  tracts  uf  land  intending  to  found  a  manor. 
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iirose  in  connection  with  a  petition  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union.  A  bill,  with  an  amendment  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  new 
State,  was  defeated.  After  much  discussion  a  compromise  was  effected, 
by  which  the  subject  was  dismissed  for  the  time  ;  and  Missouri  took  her 
place  among  the  sovereign  States. 

Meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  Erie  Canal  was  a  distinguished  success. 
It  stimulated  the  ambition  of  the  whole  country.  Enterprise.s  of  interna! 
improvement  —  of  lesser  magnitude  —  were  taking  shape  in  many  direc- 
tions. The  fame  of  De  Witt  Clinton  had  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  completion  of  each  section  of  the  great  work  was  attended  with  pub- 
lic ceremonials.  Thousands  of  people  made  long  journeys  to  see  the  deep 
cutting  through  mountain  ridges,  the  wonderful  embankments  and  aque- 
■  ducts,  and  the  combined  locks.  Clinton's  "  big  ditch  "  was  the  curiosity 
of  the  age. 

The  ancient  enemies  of  Clinton  appear  to  have  taken  alarm  at  his  in- 
creasing notoriety.  Having  been  displaced  from  the  governorsliip  in  1822 
by  the  election  of  Joseph  C.  Yates,  he  was  no  loiter  in  the  political  field. 
Nor  was  he  a  candidate  for  any  office.  He  was  simply  attending 
to  his  duties  as  president  of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners, 
and  devoting  toilsome  days  and  sleepless  nights  to  tlie  piuctical  realiza- 
tion of  his  stupendous  views.  He  had  for  years  been  traversing  the 
State  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  the  canal,  without  salary,  or  a  dollar 
of  reward  for  his  services.  His  ceaseless  exertions  had  animated  industry 
and  enterprise,  facilitated  the  rapid  circulation  of  capital,  and  given  the 
New  York  public  a  sweet  foretaste  of  unfolding  riches  —  in  ten  thousand 
separate  ways.  He  was  becoming  an  object  of  popular  interest  and  ap- 
plause. His  wings  must  he  clipped,  or  he  might  soar  into  some  high  seat 
—  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  his  opponents  and  persecutors. 

Thus  reasoned  a  few  uneasy  legislators  in  April,  1824.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  session,  the  Senate,  on  motion  of  John  Bowman,  passed 
a  resolution  for  the  removal  of  De  Witt  Clinton  from  the  office 
of  canal  commissioner!  It  was  sent  for  concurrence  to  the  Assembly, 
where  it  was  acted  upon  almost  instantaneously  in  the  hurry  and  confusion 
prior  to  adjournment  for  the  season.  Unutterable  amazement  was  created 
in  the  mind  of  every  member  not  in  the  secret.  The  high-handed  meas- 
ure had  been  concocted  the  evening  before  in  a  select  but  rather  infonnal 
caucus ;  and  few  instances  exist  in  history  where  political  cunning  when 
held  to  the  light,  revealed  so  little  of  human  nobility  and  so  much  of  per- 
verse folly.  When  the  announcement  was  made  gentlemen  engaged  in 
packing  up  their  papers  paused  and  stared  at  each  other,  aa  if  wondering 
if  they  had  heard  aright.     Henry  Cunningham  was  in  the  act  of  putting 
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on  hia  overcoat,  and  without  a  moment  for  reflection  threw  it  over  his 
arm  and  turned  to  the  speaker  with  flashing  eyes  and  face  glowing  with 
indignation.  He  spoke  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  strain  of  manly  eloquence 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  Eoman  orator.  "  For  what  good  and 
honorable  purpose  has  this  resolution  been  sent  here  for  concurrence  at 
the  very  last  moment  of  the  session  ?"  he  asked.  "  Sir,  I  challenge  in- 
quiry. We  have  spent  rising  of  three  months  in  legislation,  and  not  one 
word  has  been  dropped  intimating  a  desire  or  intention  to  expel  that 
honorable  gentleman  from  the  board  of  canal  commissioners !  Wliat  ne- 
farious and  secret  design,  I  ask,  is  to  be  effected  at  the  expense  of  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  this  legislature  f " 

Clinton  bore  the  insult  like  a  Christian  martyr.  Not  so  New  York. 
Clinton  simply  invited  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  his  official  conduct. 
His  native  State  did  more.  Meetings  were  called  in  every  town,  village, 
and  city,  to  denounce  in  the  most  pubHc  manner  an  act  which,  without 
the  assignment  of  a  single  reason  or  the  faintest  color  of  necessity,  had 
hurled  from  an  exalted  eminence,  as  if  he  were  some  great  State  culprit, 
the  man  above  all  others  to  whom  New  York  was  indebted.  The 
feeling  in  New  York  City  was  intense.  Ten  thousand  people  " 
assembled  in  the  park  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
20th,  embracing  all  classes  and  all  political  chques  and  parties.  Such  a 
meeting,  taking  it  all  in  all,  had  never  been  witnessed  in  the  metropolis. 
Its  object  was  to  stigmatize  the  unjustifiable  procedure  of  the  l^slature. 
General  Robert  Bogardus  nominated  the  venerable  William  Few  to  the 
chair,  who  was  greeted  with  unbounded  applause.  Stirring  addresses 
were  made.  "The  benefactors  of  states  and  empires  cannot  be  hidden 
from  the  world,"  said  Charles  G.  Haines.  "  The  spirit  of  the  age  and  the 
light  of  truth  are  with  them.  Combinations  may  arise  to  obscure  the 
luster  of  their  deeds,  and  diminish  the  magnitude  and  utility  of  their 
efforts ;  but  the  calm  conviction  of  after  times  will  do  them  justice." 
Resolutions  were  submitted  by  Isaac  S.  Hone,  declaring  the  removal  of 
Clinton  a  disgrace  to  the  State,  a  violation  of  justice,  and  an  outrage  on 
public  opinion,  and  adopted  by  acclamation.  Thousands  of  voices  pra- 
claimed  the  unanimity  with  which  they  were  received,  and  when  the 
chairman  called  for  the  noes,  a  dead  silence  —  a  deep  pause  ensued. 

A  committee  of  thirty  gentlemen  was  appointed  to  comnmnicate  the 
resolutions  to  Clinton,  and  to  give  them  publicity  throughout  the  State 
and   nation ;  while   a   vote  of  thanks  was  returned  to  Genera!  James 
Benedict,  John  Morss,  and  David  Seaman  from  the  city  delega- 
tion who  had  voted  against  the  measure.     Thus  New  York  taught 
narrow  politicians  a  lesson  not  likely  to  be  foi^otten ;   and  paid  a  just 
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and  becoming  tribute  of  respect  to  a  statesman  whose  extensive  agency 
in  the  grandest  public  work  of  the  age  was  beyond  dispute^ 

Clinton  welcomed  the  toinmittee  waindj   imd  in  reply  said       Imm 
the  extinguishment  ol  npen  hostilitj  to  the  prestnt  penod  I  ha\e  not 
been  without  serious  appie- 
heiisioiib    that  events  ini^ht 
occur  tn  pre^  ent  the  consum- 
mation ol  thii  work     and  I 
hiie  lejoned  at  the  termmi- 
oi  each  jcar  of  its  pio- 
s    and    watched    o\pr  it 
I  I  indescribable  anviety  ' 
I       tlianked   the  gentlemen 
1  much  emotion  for  their 
idesceudiiig  Kindness    in 
eiiting  the  resolutions  in 
on.     TJiey  had  but  just 
irted  when  another  com- 
.ee,  representing  the  sci- 
3ts   and   scholars  of  the 
city,   was    ushered   into  his 
presence,  with  a  similar  series 
of  resolutions  adopted   at  a 
private  meeting  in  the  even- 
ing, of    which    the    distin- 
Dr.  SuKvet  Miiohiii.  guislied    Dr.    Mitchill    was 

IF.™  ihe  ruin.ins  yon   « =y  wvs  chairman  i    he    had  figured 

conspicuously  in  the  celebration  at  Albany  of  the  completion  of  the 
Champlain  Canal  and  the  Eastern  section  of  the  Erie  Canal,  in  October, 
1823,  making  a  brilliant  address  on  the  festive  occasion.  In  the  unjusti- 
fiable movement,  which,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  million  and  a  half  of 

'  The  committee  consisted  of  General  MuttJiew  Clarksoii,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Colonel 
Hicholas  Fiah,  William  Bayard,  Tliomns  Eddy,  Stephen  Whitney,  Philip  Hone,  Cailwallader 
D.  CoHen,  ChM-lea  Wright,  Thomas  Hazard,  Jr.,  James  LoFttt,  General  Joseph  G.  Swift, 
Robert  H.  Bowne,  Abraham  Ogden,  John  Rathbone,  Jr.,  Lockwood  De  Fon-Bat,  PreseiTed 
Fish,  General  Bobert  Bogardus,  Thomas  Freeborn,  Peter  Crary,  Lynde  Catlin,  James  Oakley, 
Mansel  Bradhiii'st,  Benjamin  Stagg,  Eli  Hart,  Thomas  Gibbons,  Koah  Brown,  Thomas 
Herttell,  and  Campbell  P.  White.  Genej'al  James  Benedict  was  the  only  member  of  the 
legislature  iu  1824  who  was  returned  by  his  constituents  when  the  revolution  of  public  senti- 
ment made  De  Witt  Clinton  governor  in  1S25.  He  ivas  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Benedict 
—  see  Vol.  I.  p.  204  — anil  manicd  in  1812,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  Debomh,  daughter 
of  James  Coles  of  New  York  City.  He  was  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  continued  in  the  &tate 
military  service,  after  the  peace,  as  a  brigadier  ;  in  1826  he  was  made  a  major  general 
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people,  deprived  Clinton  of  a  post  iu  which  there  was  no  emolument, 
Dr,  Mitohill  failed  to  see  one  exten\iating  circumstauc& 

Nor  was  tliere  anything  spasmodic  in  the  expression  of  public  senti- 
ment. The  more  the  subject  was  agitated  tlie  greater  appeared  the  enor- 
mity of  the  wrong  committed.  As  a  direct  result,  Clinton  was  nominated 
for  governor  by  a  State  convention  at  Utica,  and  re-elected  by  a  majority 
of  nearly  seventeen  thousand  votes.  The  Wliig  party  chose  six  of  the 
eight  senators,  and  secured  a  majority  of  three  fourths  of  the  Assembly. 
The  tide  was  overwhelming.  Nearly  every  man  was  swept  out  of  office 
the  State  through  who  had  directly  or  remotely,  audibly  or  silently,  con- 
tributed to  the  injuTy  inflicted  upon  Clinton. 

It  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that  during  the  eiglit  years  in  which  the 
State  of  New  York  was  expending  between  nine  and  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  constructing  canals,  the  amount  collected  in  the  New  York  City 
custom-house  and  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  for 
duties  of  impost  and  tonnage,  was  upwards  of  sixty-four  millions ;  and 
within  the  same  period  the  State  raised  and  applied  to  the  support  of 
common  schools  over  nine  millions,  together  with  very  large  sums  be- 
stowed upon  colleges,  and  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  literature. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1824  that  Lafayette  visited  the  United 
States  by  invitation  ,of  the  government,  arriving  in  New  York 
City  on  the  15th  of  August.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  the  warm 
welcome  that  awaited  him.  As  the  French  packet  upon  which  he  was  a 
passenger  neared  the  Narrows,  two  gentlemen  came  on  board  from  a  row- 
boat,  and  after  holding  a  private  conference  with  the  captain  departed. 
No  one  except  the  commander  himself  knew  the  oViject  of  their  mission. 
But  to  the  surprise  of  all  on  board,  the  vessel  anchored  alongside 
Staten  Island.  Presently  a  long  line  of  vessels  appeared  in  sight,  coming 
down  the  hay  with  flags  flying.  They  approached  and  encircled  the 
French  ship.  The  mayor  of  New  York,  General  Jacob  Morton,  and 
other  eminent  personages,  presently  reached  the  deck  of  the  Cadmus  and 
paid  their  respects  to  America's  illustrious  visitor — -whose  t-ears  fell  like 
rain  as  he  received  their  unexpected  congratulations,  and  learned  of  the 
plan  for  his  public  reception  in  the  city  next  morning.  It  being  the 
Sabbath,  he  was  conducted  to  the  seat  of  Vice-President  Tompkins  on 
Staten  Island,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

On  Monday   the   hells   rang   in   one  merry  din  from  twelve  to  one 
o'clock,  business  was  suspended,  and  no  carriages  or  horses  were 
permitted  below  Chambers  Street  except  those  attached  to   the 
military  or  procession.     The  corporation  of  the  city,  the  Chamber  of  Coni- 
meree,  the  society  pf  tJje  Cincinnati,  and  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
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navy  proceeded  at  nine  o'clock  to  Staten  Island  to  meet  and  escort 
Lafayette  into  New  York.  The  naval  procession  was  one  of  exceptional 
beauty  and  interest.  When  it  moved  from  Staten  Island  the  guns  from 
shore  were  answered  from  Fort  Lafayette,  from  the  steamship  Robert 
Fulton,  and  from  the  forts  in  the  harbor.  The  escorting  vessels,  adorned 
in  the  most  fanciful  manner,  were  alive  with  ladies  and  gentlemen.  At 
Castle  Garden  Lafayette  landed  upon  a  carpeted  stairway  arranged  for  the 
occasion,  under  an  arch  richly  decorated  with  flags  and  wreaths  of  laurel. 
He  was  greeted  with  a  prolonged  shout  from  the  assembled  thousands, 
and  the  roar  of  artillery  echoed  far  away  over  tlie  blue  waters.  The  troops 
were  drawn  into  line  by  General  James  Benedict,  and,  after  the  review, 
Lafayette  entered  a  barouche  drawn  by  four  horses  and  was  driven  up  Broad- 
way to  the  City  Hall ;  he  was  welcomed  to  the  common  council  chamber 
by  Mayor  William  Paulding  in  an  appropriate  speech.  In  reply,  Lafay- 
ette said :  "  It  is  the  pride  of  my  life  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
adopted  sons  of  America.  I  am  pioud,  also,  to  add  that  upwards  of  forty 
years  ago  I  was  particularly  honored  with  the  freedom  of  this  city." 
After  further  ceremonies  upon  a  platform  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  he 
was  conducted  to  the  City  Hotel,  where  elegant  rooms  had  been  arranged 
for  his  occupancy,  and  where  a  sumptuous  dinner  was  prepared.  At 
evening  the  City  Hotel,  City  Hall,  and  other  public  buildings  were  gor- 
geously illuminated,  the  theaters  and  public  gardens  displayed  transpar- 
encies, and  fire-works  of  every  description  blazed  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  the  other.  An  immense  balloon  arose  from  Castle  Garden  repre- 
senting the  famous  horse  Eclipse  mounted  by  an  ancient  knight  in  armor. 
On  Wednesday  Lafayette  visited  the  navy -yard,  dining  with  the 
commandant  and  a  few  invited  guests.  In  the  evening  he  was 
tendered  a  reception  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  He 
was  escorted  by  the  president  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Hosack,  and  General 
Philip  Van  Cortlandt  to  the  chair  that  had  once  belonged  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis  XVI.  —  presented  by  Gouverneur  Monis.  Dr.  Hosack  in  a 
graceful  address  announced  to  Lafayette  his  election  as  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Society ;  he  responded  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, adding,  "The  United  States,  sir,  are  the  first  nation  in  the  records 
of  history  who  have  founded  their  constitution  upon  an  honest  investi- 
gation, and  clear  definition  of  their  national  and  social  rights."  His  stay 
in  New  York  was  one  perpetual  ovation.  He  saw  nothing  but  prosperity 
and  good  order.  The  growth  of  the  city  and  its  ripening  institutions 
filled  his  mind  with  wonder  and  admiration.  "  Do  you  expect  Broadway 
will  reach  Albany  ? "  he  asked,  facetiously,  when  the  prospective  street 
improvements  above  Madison  Square  were  pointed  out  to  him, 
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He  departed  from  the  city  on  his  famous  tour  through  the  country, 
Friday,  the  20th.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  George  Washington 
Lafayette,  a  fine-looking,  graceful  man,  approaching  middle  life,  and 
by  General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt.  Seated  in  a  coach  drawn  by  four 
white  horses,  he  was  escorted  as  fac  as  Harlem  by  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
celebrities,  and  citizens  in  carriages,  and  an  imposing  cavalcade  com- 
manded by  General  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  then  brigade-inajor.  The 
streets  on  the  route  were  thronged  with  people ;  Lafayette  rode  with  his 
head  uncovered,  acknowledging  their  perpetual  huzzas  with  bows. 

The  year  1825  dawned  upon  a  nation  in  anxiety.     It  had  long  been 
foreseen  thit  a  choiue  of  President  would  not  be  effected  by  the  people. 
The  campaign  had  been  more  spirited  and  exciting  than   any 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  first  election  of  Jefferson.    Strictly 
speaking  it  could  not  be  called  a  party  contest.     Monroe's  prudence  had 
obliterated  party  lines,  and  left  a  general  unanimity  of  sentiment  on  polit- 
ical  principles  and   measures  throughout  the  Union.     The  candidates, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, all  subscribed,   substantially,   to   the   same   political  creed.     l%e 
struggle  was  a  personal  and  sectional  one,  more  than  of  a  party 
nature.     The  result  was  as  predicted.     Neither  of  the  candidates 
received  a  majority  in  the  electoral  colleges,  and  the  election  devolved  on 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  February  the  members  assembled  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual ;  the  galleries,  the  lobbies,  and  all  the  adjacent 
apartments  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  spectators  from  every  part  of 
the  country  to  witness  the  unusual  scene.  The  Senate  entered  at  noon 
precisely,  and  retired  after  the  votes  had  been  counted,  and  the  announce- 
ment made  that  no  person  had  received  a  majority.  The  three  candidates 
with  the  highest  vote  were  then  balloted  for  by  the  House.  The  Speaker 
directed  the  roll  to  he  called  by  States,  the  delegations  taking  their  seats 
accordingly,  each  provided  with  a  ballot-box.  When  the  ceremony  was 
concluded,  and  the  ballots  counted,  Daniel  Webster  announced  thirteen 
for  John  Quincy  Adams,  seven  for  Andrew  Jackson,  and  four  for  William 
H.  Crawford.     John  C.  Calhoun  was  declared  elected  Vice-President. 

Stephen  Van  Eensselaer,  the  patroon,  had  the  honor,  by  giving  the 
casting  vote,  of  determining  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  nation.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1823 
to  1829,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  subsequently  its  Chancellor.  He  established  during  the 
year  of  the  Presidential  campaign  a  scientific  scliool  at  Troy,  incorporated 
in  1826  as  the  Rensselaer  Institute,  bearing  fully  one  half  of  its  current 
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expenses.  It  was  under  Van  Rensselaer's  direction  and  at  hia  expense 
that  Amos  Eaton,  senior  professor  in  the  institution,  made  geological 
surveys  of  New  York  in  1821. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  President  Adams  after  his  inauguration  was 
to  offer  the  post  of  Minister  to  England  to  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton, 
who  declined,  preferring  to  serve  New  York  at  home,  and  Eufus  King 
received  the  appointment.  On  the  4th  of  July,  forty-nine  years 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Ohio  was  to  commence  her 
great  work  of  connecting  Lake  Erie  by  canal  with  the  Ohio  River.  Gov- 
ernor Clinton's  presence  was  desired,  and  he  made  the  journey  in  June, 
accompanied  by  Judge  Alfred  Conkling,  General  Solomon  Van  Rens- 
selaer, and  several  other  distinguished  gentlemen.  They  reached  Newark 
on  the  3d,  and  as  soon  as  Governor  Clinton's  carriage  appeared  on  the 
public  square,  the  many  thousands  of  persons  present  rent  the  air  with 
their  loud  shouts  of  welcome  to  "  The  Father  of  Internal  Improvements." 
The  next  morning  the  party  moved  to  the  ground  prepared,  and  Governor 
Clinton  and  Governor  Jeremiah  Morrow  each  excavated  a  few  shovelfuls 
of  earth  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude.  After  the  cere- 
monies and  speeches,  and  when  a  hundred  guns  had  announced  to  the 
world  that  the  Ohio  canal  was  begun,  the  company  dined  under  the 
shade  of  wide- spreading  beeches.  Clinton  traveled  through  Ohio  as  the 
guest  of  the  State,  even  into  Kentucky,  everywhere  receiving  public 
honors  of  the  most  flattering  character. 

Lafayette  was  the  guest  of  the  nation,  and  his  travels  through  the 
country  resembled  one  continuous  triumphal  procession.  He  visited 
every  State,  and  everywhere  the  same  welcome  and  the  same  festiv- 
ities awaited  him.  The  history  of  his  progress,  minutely  related, 
would  introduce  the  reader  to  all  the  distinguished  men  of  America  at 
tha.t  time,  and  present  an  exhibition  of  education,  arts,  industry,  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  in  general.  On 
the  17th  of  June,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  battle,  he  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  Daniel  Webster  pro- 
nounced an  oration  to  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  From  Boston  he 
went  to  Portland,  thence  to  Albany,  and  aiTived  in  New  York  City  in 
time  to  share  in  celebrating  the  4tb  of  July.  It  was  a  source  of  deep 
regret  to  him  that  he  could  not  participate  in  the  ceremonies  of  that 
same  day  in  Ohio.  There  was  something  grand,  to  bis  mind,  in  the  open- 
ing of  a  navigable  inland  communication  between  the  Bay  of  New  York 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  his  predictions  of  the  riches  to  be  ci-eated  by 
thus  stimulating  the  powers  of  productive  industry  have  been  abundantly 
realized.     Upon  his  way  from  Albany  to  New  York  be  spent  the  Sabbath 
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at  Clermont,  the  seat  of  the  Livingstons.  He  was  also  entertained  at  the 
old  Van  Cortlandt  manor-house  on  the  Hudson  at  tho  mouth  of  the 
Groton,  the  seat  of  General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  who  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  his  journeyings.^  He  visited  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  ;  and 
he  was  feted  by  many  of  the  New  York  families  in  the  most  superb  man- 
ner. A  public  fete  was  also  given  him  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind 
liefore  witnessed  in  New  York.  Congress,  in  consideration  of  his  sacri- 
fices and  his  services,  voted  him  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  a 
township  of  land.  He  carried  with  him  to  his  native  country  the  pres- 
tige of  his  importance  in  America,  was  re-elected  to  the  Ghamber  of 
Deputies,  and  in  the  Revolution  of  1830  was  the  popular  leader,  and 
might  have  been  made  president  of  a  republic.  He  chose,  however,  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  order,  to  place  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne. 


'  The  Van  Cortlnndt  manot'houae  is  still  staniiing  and  well  preBorvod.  The  mnin  portion 
of  the  t^ifice  was  the  oii^inal  block  houae  built  by  Governor  Dongnt  in  the  eaily  part  of  Ins 
a  lininistration  as  a  rendezvous  for  flehmg  jartiesatil  conf  rcnces  with  the  Indians  See 
\ol  I  90  300  305  &teph%nus  Van  Cortlandt  who  m  1883  wai,  aj  pointed  by  the  king  of 
tn^land  one  tl  Dongan  s  pnvy  counuil,  UBuallj  accompanlirf  hini  on  these  c\peiitions  an  1 
subsequently  pur  hised  the  land  thereabouts  of  the  Indians  —  eighty  fire  thousand  acres 
extending  to  the  <  onneeticut  Iiue  This  great  propprty  wa.s  erected  into  a  manor  by  rojal 
charter  and  the  bio  khoiie  nth  iti  iolid  &t  nc  walls  tl  f»  t  thi  k,  and  loop  holes  for 
inusketiy  provided 
life  111  a  savTge  wilder 
into    a    conimodion'4 


solf  teenis  \  tb  th 
tunes.  Its  h  dsom 
ins  ind  old  f'jsh  ed 
lindnilustry  and  ta 
1 1  iti  china  J  1  y 
1  ust  varied  and  nt 
(.hristeni  tig  bowl  fth 
from  Holland  by  01  11 
1  indt  (sec  p  90  V  1 
used  in  all  tl  g  ra 
of  the  illnsti  t  n  be 
Van    Cortia  dt        d 

ailvergracedl      tabl  S I     rw         f  h 

hundred     years    old.  [i™norii,[n.kaiti 

kettle  and  gold  pap-s[ioon  with  bells  to  anins 
■s  De  I'cystor  about  1650  (s?e  Vol.  I.  p. 


for  the  eniergenciPB  of 
ness  was  converted 
IwUling  Its  aitua 
nd  the  si 


ly  carved  wainscot 
tiles  are  relics  of  Hoi 
a  tiqiie  treaamics  of 
ai  dfumituic  arpofthe 
OBtinHilwucter  Tie 
k  tcl  was  b  fel  t 
Stevenfion  Van  Cort 
I  )  and  has  been  sinre 
t  DB.  The  gold  natch 
1  nged  to  Stephanus 
the  sugar  sitterof  Goliii 
^1    jj  b  th  are  at  least  two 

ii  us  )  The  solid  silver  ten- 

iiifint  were  brought  to  New  York  by 
t20,  421),  whose  granddaughter,  Catha- 
',  took  them  with  her  to  the  manor-house  when  she  married  its  propnetor,  Philip  Van 
Cortlandt,  in  1710.  Pieces  of  table-ware  imported  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  a};o 
are  still  in  ose.  The  dining'table  itself  came  from  Holland  in  the  time  of  Oloff  Stevenson  Van 
Oortlandt ;  also  a  curious  clock,  the  carvings  of  which  represent  the  Queen  of  Sbeba  going  to 
see  Solomon  ;  and  the  sleeve-buttons  of  the  same  ancestor,  in  cone-ahaped  gold  with  a  pearl 
at  the  apex,  are  among  the  precious  antiquities  of  this  histniical  mansion. 
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CHAPTER   XLVIII. 

1826-1835. 
PROGRESS    OP  THE  CITY. 


PEBPABATIONS   FOR   CANAL  CELEBRATION   IN   NBW   YOUK   ClTY.  —  OpENINC   OF   THE   lltlE 

Canal.  — The  First  Canal-hoats  reaching  the  Metropolis.  —  The  Aquatic  Dis- 
play.—  TjiB  Ceremony  cif  uniting  the  Waters  of  Lake  Erik  anh  Atlantic 
Ocean.  — Pkocessios  in  the  City. — -The  Illumination.  — ■  Tub  Bali-  — The  Med- 
als, —  Modern  New  York.  —  Mayor  Philip  Honb.  —  Founding  of  the  Mbrcantilb 
Library.  —  The  New  York  Atheneum — Literary  Men. —Early  Clubs  of  Hew 
York.  —  Resid^n CBS  of  Prominent  New-Yorkers  vs  182B.  —  Public  Buildings 
erected.  —  Death  of  Adams  and  Jefferson.  —  The  two  Great  New  York  Rivai^, 
Clinton's  He-election.  —  The  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  Home.  —  John  Watts.  — 
Albert  Gallatin.  —  Death  of  Clinton.  — The  Apprentices'  Library. — Right 
Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart.  —  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary.  —  Univeusity  of 
THE  City  of  New  York.  —  Washington  Squarbi.  —  The  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary.—  Institution  foe  the  Blind. — First  Horse-railroad  in  the  City. — 
Steam  Locomotives.  —  Return  or  Washington  Irving  from  Europe.  —  Riots  ani> 
D18TURBANCB8.  — Thb  Great  Fire  of  1835. 

THE  Erie  Canal  was  completed  on  the  26fcli  of  October,  1825.  Thus 
the  longest  canal  in  the  world  had  been  constructed  within  a  period 
of  eight  and  one  third  year.s.  The  manual  labor  had  not  ceased 
for  a  day  since  July  4,  1817. 
A  celebration  of  the  great  event  was  proposed,  to  be  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  corporation  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  city.  William  Paulding  was  then  mayor,  and  Richard 
Kiker  recorder.  The  members  of  the  common  council'  were  nearly 
all  detailed  on  important  committees.  The  merchants  and  citizens  met 
and  resolved  to  co-operate  ;  William  Bayard  presided  over  the  meeting, 
John  Pintard  was  the  secretary,  and  William  Walton  Woolsey  offered 
the  resolutions ;  a  committee  was  appointed,  including  Bayard,  Pintard, 
and  Woolsey,  also  ex-Mayor  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  Greorge  Griswold, 
John  Rathbone.  Silas  Richard,  Mordecai  M,  Noah,  Joseph  G,  Swift,  and 
Campbell  P.  White,  to  secure  a  full  expression  of  public  feeling.  While 
the  various  societies  were  perfecting  arrangements,  a  committee,  consist- 
ing  of  General  Jacob  Morton,  John  Pintard,  and  Thomas  E.  Mercein 
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rei^iired  to  Albany  to  concert  upon  meiisures  which  should  give  uniform- 
ity and  effect  to  the  jubilee  through  the  State.  i'n.im  tlie  couimon  council, 
EHsha  W.  King  and  WiUiam  A.  Davis  jowmeyed  to  Buffalo  to  extend 
the  hospitalities  of  Nevi"  York  City  to  the  committees  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  canal;  Henry  I.  Wyekoff  and  Philip  Hone  were  sent  to  meet 
King  and  Davis  with  the  city's  giiests  as  they  should  enter  the  Hudson 
at  Albany,  and  provide  facilities  for  their  passage  down  the  river.  Samuel 
Cowdrey,  Jolin  Webb,  Josiali  Hedden,  and  John  Agnew  comprised  an- 
otlier  committee  from  the  corporation  to  receive  the  party  from  the  lakes 
upon  its  arrival  in  the  New  York  City  waters. 

The  entire  State  of  New  York  was  in  commotion.  For  several  days 
prior  to  the  4tli  of  November,  the  day  fixed  for  the  grand  consiiinmation 
of  the  union  of  waters,  strangers  from  every  quarter,  and  from  the  South- 
ern and  the  New  England  States,  were  crowding  into  New  York  City  to 
witness  the  ceremonies.  Buffalo  was  intensely  excited  on  the  morning  of 
the  26tli  of  October.  At  ten  o'clock  precisely  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  were  admitted  into  the  canal,  and  the  news  was  transmitted 
to  New  York  City  in  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes,  by  the  discharge  of 
cannon  posted  along  the  route  at  intervals ;  New  York  replied  in  the 
same  manner,  the  sound  occupying  a  similar  length  of  time  in  passing 
through  the  air  to  Buffalo.  The  canal-boat  Seneca  Chief  led  off  in  fine 
style,  drawn  by  four  gray  horses  i'ancifuEy  caparisoned.  Governor  Clin- 
ton, Lieutenant-Governor  James  Talimadge,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
the  patroon.  General  Solomon  Van  Eensselaer,  Jacob  Eutsen  Van  Rens- 
selaer, Colonel  William  L.  Stone,  the  delegation  from  New  York  City, 
and  numerous  invited  guests  formed  the  traveling  party.  One  of  the 
canal  boats,  NoahJs  Ark,  was  a  novelty.  Its  cai^o  was  like  that  of  its 
namesake  of  old,  having  on  board  two  e^lea,  a  hear,  two  fawns,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  other  "  \)ii-ds,  beasts,  and  creeping  things,"  with  two  Indian  boys  in 
the  dress  of  their  nation — all  products  of  the  great  uncivilized  West, 
Each  boat  was  gorgeously  decorated.  Along  the  entire  route  to  Albany, 
day  and  night,  the  inhabitants  were  assembled  to  greet  the  travelers. 
As  the  flotilla  crossed  the  Genesee  River  at  Rochester,  by  a  stone  aque- 
duct of  nine  arches,  each  of  fifty  feet  span,  it  was  hailed  from  a  little  boat 
stationed  ostensibly  "  to  protect  the  entrance  "  with,  "  Who  comes  there  ? " 
"  Your  brothers  from  the  West  on  the  watei's  of  the  Great  Lakes,"  was  the 
quick  reply.  "By  what  means  have  they  been  diverted  so  far  from  their 
natural  course  ?"  continued  the  questioner.  "  Through  the  channel  of  the 
Grand  Erie  Canal."  "  By  whose  authority,  and  by  whom,  was  a  work  of 
such  magnitude  accomplished  ?  "  was  asked.  "  By  the  authority  and  by 
the  enterprise  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  cried  a  ohonis  o 
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voices  from  the  Seneca  Chief;  and  the  pert  little  craft  gave  way,  and  the 
boats  proudly  entered  the  spacious  basin  at  the  end  of  the  aqueduct, 
welcomed  with  a  salute  of  artillery,  and  the  most  uproarious  applause, 
the  committees  staniHiig  untler  an  arch  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  aud  an 
immense  concourse  of  people  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
on  every  side.  At  Utica,  arriving  late  on  Sunday  morning,  a  deputation 
from  the  town  waited  upon  the  governor  and  liis  party  and  conducted 
them  to  church  in  the  afternoon.  Albany  outdid  herself.  The  wliole 
city,  apparently,  multiplied  by  Vermont  and  the  towns  to  the 
north  even  into  Canada,  came  out  in  procession  to  escort  the 
victorious  projectoi-s  of  the  canal  to  the  capital,  where  exercises  of 
tlie  most  inspiriting  chamcter  were  opened  an*!  closed  with  prayer, 
riiilip  Hone,  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  New  York,  made  an  elegant  con- 
gi'atulatory  address,  and  invited  the  corporation  of  Albany  to  accom- 
pany the  party  down  the  Hudson  and  accept  the  hospitalities  of  the 
metropolis.  The  Albany  celebration  terminated  with  a  grand  public  din- 
ner and  illumination,  and  a  canal  scene  exhibited  at  the  theater,  in  which 
locks,  canal-boats,  and  horses  actually  moving,  with  their  various 
appurtenances,  were  represented  in  the  most  adndrable  manner. 
A  fleet  of  all  the  steam-vessels  on  the  Hudson  towed  the  canal-boats  from 
Albany  to  New  York,  the  flag-ship  Chancellor  Livingston  having  in  charge 
the  elegant  Sinieea  Chief. 

The  sun  rose  in  a  clear  sky  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  November, 
aud  New  York  City  was  awakened  at  its  rising  by  the  ringing  of 
bells,  martial  music,  and  the  thunder  of  cannon.  The  fleet  with  its 
illustrious  passengers  had  arrived.  The  committee  of  reception  fix)m  the 
common  council  went  out  upon  the  Washington  to  meet  the  guests ;  this 
new  and  handsome  steamboat  bore  the  banner  of  the  corporation,  and 
when  within  hailing  distance  of  the  SeTieca  Chief,  inquired  where  she  was 
from  and  what  was  her  destination.  The  reply  came  ringing  ovei'  the 
waters,  "  From  Lake  Erie,  and  bound  for  Sandy  Hook."  A  few  moments 
later  the  gentlemen  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  governor,  and  Alderman 
Cowdrey  pei'fomied  his  duty  in  a  graceful  and  appropriate  speech  of 
welcome. 

The  aquatic  pi-ocession,  comprising  twenty-nine  steam -vessels,  besides 
ships,  schooners,  barges,  canal-boats,  and  other  craft,  moved  towards  the 
ocean  at  nine  o'clock.  The  Washington  took  the  lead,  hearing  the  mayor 
and  coi-poration  of  New  York,  the  clei^y,  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
army  and  navy  offieei's,  foreign  magnates,  and  other  distinguished  guests. 
The  ship  Hamlet,  dressed  for  the  occasion  with  the  flags  of  all  nations, 
and  crowded  with  marine  and  nautical  societies,  was  taken  in  tow  by  the 
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Oliver  Ellsworth  The  sifety  barges  Lady  Chtdon  and  Lady  Van  Rms- 
selaer  were  attached  to  the  steamboit  Commtru  and  crowded  with  ladies 
in  elegant  costumes  The  former  graced  Ijy  tlie  presence  of  Mis  Clinton, 
was  superbly  decorated  ficm  stem  to  &tern  with  evergreens  liung  in  fes- 
toons, and  intertwintd  with  bn^^ht  colored  Howeis  The  British  armed 
vessels  iii  the  harbor  saluted  and  cheered  the  sijuidi  m  which  immedi- 
ately passed  round  tlieni  in  i  ciicle  the  bands  playing  C  od  save  the 
King,"  in  courteous  response  to  i  ankee  Doodle  from  the  I  rttisli  musi- 
cians. The  military  ind  the  forts  sainted  the  vessel  is  they  passed. 
The  pageant  was  the  mjst  m'^nificent  which  Americi  and  perhaps  the 
world,  had  ever  beheld  It  was  likt,  a  bewildeiiu^  laiiy  scene.  On 
reaching  the  ocean  i  national  schooner  sent  down  the  iii^jht  before  for 
the  purpose,  appeared  is  a  deputation  from  Neptune  to  know  who  tiie 
visitors  were,  and  the  oljeet  of  their  coining  The  whcle  fleet  then 
formed  a  circle  of  about  three  miles  m  circumlerence 

The  Seneca  Okie/  bore  two  eleoint  kegs  filled  with  Lake  Ftie  water, 
painted  green  with  gilded  hoops  and  adorned  with  devices  and  inscrip- 
tions. Clinton  lifted  one  of  these  ke^s  hi^h  m  the  air  anl  in  full  view 
of  the  assembled  multitude  poured  its 
contents  into  the  briny  ocean  sa)  ing 
"This  solemnity  at  this  place  on  the 
first  arrival  of  vessels  from  Lake  Eiie 
is  intended  to  indicate  and  eommemo 
rate  the  navigable  communication  which  ^ 
has  been  accomplished  between  ■ 
mediterranean  seas  and  the  Atlantic  1 
Ocean  in  about  eij,ht  yens  to  the  ex 
tent  of  more  thin  four  hundrei  and  i 
twenty-five  miles  by  the  wisdom  pub-  | 
lie  spiiit,  and  eneigv  (i  the  people  of  | 
the  State  of  New  Yoik  aud  may  the 
God  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  sn 
most  propitiously  on  this  woik  and 
render  it  subservient  to  the  best  inter 
esta  of  the  human  race  The  keg,  pre 
served  as  a  precious  memento  of  the 
interesting  ceremony,  is  now   in  pos-  Hiuoricii  society.] 

session  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  From  the  oiiginal  the 
accompanying  sketch  has  been  made  for  this  work.  Dr.  Mitchill,  follow- 
ing Clinton,  proceeded  to  pour  the  contents  of  a  number  of  bottles,  con- 
taining water  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  into  the  Bea,  as  emblematical 
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of  our  commerdal  intercourse  with  all  the  nations  of  earth,  and  made  a 
learned  and  remarkable  address.  Ex-Mayor  Cadwallader  It.  Golden,  ap- 
pointed to  write  a  memoir  on  the  subject  of  canals  and  inland  navigation 
in  general,  presented  his  manuscript  to  Mayor  Paulding,  thus  coDcluding 
the  public  ceremonies  of  the  day  upon  the  billows. 

The  fleet  returned  to  the  city  in  the  same  order  as  it  went  out  to  the 
sea,  and  while  passing  the  Narrows  amid  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  passen- 
gers on  board  the  different  boats  were  summoned  to  elegant  collations. 
The  corporation  of  New  York  prepared  and  sent  to  Buffalo  by  the  Seneca 
Chief  a  superb  keg  containing  "  water  of  the  Atlantic  " ;  it  bore  the  arms 
of  the  city  painted  in  brilliant  colors,  over  which  were  the  words,  in 
letters  of  gold,  "  Neptune's  return  to  Pan." 

MedaJs  of  very  beautiful  design  and  workmanship  were  given  to  all 
the  invited  guests  of  the  corporation,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Upon 
one  side  Pan  and  Neptune  were  in  loving  embrace  with  the  cornucopia, 
showing  the  fruits  of  the  land  and  sea,  and  the  motto — "Union  of  Erie 
with  the  Atlantic."  The  reverse  showed  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
State  —  the  sole  agent  in  the  great  work  —  and  a  section  of  the  canal 
representing  its  locks  and  aqueducts,  with  a  view  of  the  harbor  and 
city  of  New  York ;  also  the  words,  "  Erie  Canal,  commenced  4th  of  _ 
July,  1817,  completed  26th  October,  1825.  Presented  by  the  city  of  New 
York."  Fifty-one  gold  medals  were  struck  and  sent  to  the  different 
crowned  heads  of  the  world  and  eminent  men.  Several  hundred  were  of 
silver,  but  the  larger  number  were  of  white  metal.  The  gold  medals  were 
inclosed  in  elegant  square  red  morocco  eases ;  the  silver,  in  boxes  made 
from  Ic^s  of  cedar  brought  from  an  island  in  Lake  Erie.  Eecorder  Kiker, 
John  Agnew,  Thomas  Bolton,  and  William  A.  Davis  were  the  committee 
who  presented  with  appropriate  letters  the  higher  testimonials.  The 
aged  John  Adams  wrote,  in  acceptance  :  "  I  rejoice  that  the  city  of  New 
York  has  taken  the  lead  in  striking  medals  on  important  events.  The 
Hollanders  have  a  history  of  their  country  engraved  on  gold  and  silver 
medals,  the  most  permanent  history  of  any.  The  great  canal  in  New 
York  is  tlie  pride  and  wonder  of  the  age,  and  deserves  to  be  commem- 
orated by  every  effort  of  art."  Thomas  Jefferson  said :  "  This  great  work 
will  immortalize  the  authorities  of  New  York,  and  bless  their  descendants 
with  wealth  and  prosperity " ;  and  from  President  John  Quincy  Adams 
came  the  golden  words :  "  The  event  is  among  those  most  worthy  of 
commemoration  in  the  progress  of  human  affairs ;  an  event  equally  credit- 
able to  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  New  York,  by  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which,  in  honoring  themselves,  they  have  reflected  honor  upon  the 
age  and  country  to  which  they  belong." 
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The  marvelous  order  attending  the  magical  laovemeuts  of  the  fleet  Wiia 
the  source  of  unceasing  delight  to  the  spectators  upon  the  shores.  Steam- 
boats, canal-boats,  pilot-boats,  ships,  and  baiges  were  thrown  at  pleasure 
into  squadron  or  line,  into  curves  or  circles,  by  pre-arranged  signals. 
Reaching  the  Buttery  about  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  corpora- 
tion and  guests  were  received  by  an  immense  procession  five  miles  long, 
which  had  been  parading  the  streets  since  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  the  City  Hall.  The  procession  was  fashioned  after 
the  great  Federal  pageant  of  1788,  embracing  all  the  various  societies 
and  industries  of  the  city  —  including  fifty-nine  different  bodies  of  men. 
Bands  of  music  were  in  scarlet  and  gold, and  enormous  cars  or  stages  were 
fitted  up  in  the  most  ingenious  and  imique  manner.  Four  beautiful  gmy 
horses  drew  the  tin-plate  workers'  and  coppersmiths'  car,  bearing  the  five 
double  locks  at  Lockport,  represented  in  copper,  with  boats  ascending 
and  descending  through  the  locks  continually  as  the  procession  moved ; 
twenty-four  tin  stars  on  each  side  of  the  locks  represented  the  States  of 
the  Union.  One  of  the  fire-engines  was  mounted  on  an  elegantly  car- 
peted car  drawn  by  four  handsome  horses  led  by  four  colored  grooms 
dressed  in  Turkish  costume,  the  American  flag  floating  from  the  smoke- 
pipe  of  the  engine  as  a  flag-staff.  Following  the  printers  and  booksellers 
were  the  students  from  the  various  educational  institutions ;  Columbia 
College  appeared  one  hundred  strong,  the  young  men  as  well  as  the  pre- 
fessors  in  their  collegial  robes ;  they  bore  a  banner  with  an  allegorical 
representation  of  the  meeting  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  ocean.  Deco- 
rations and  banners  through  the  procession  were  of  the  greatest  beauty 
and  significance,  and  the  image  of  Clinton  was  home  aloft,  as  was  that  of 
Hamilton  in  the  rejoicings  over  the  newly  formed  Constitution. 

The  festivities  of  this  memorable  day  were  concluded  in  the  evening 
by  an  illumination  of  the  city,  togetlier  with  one  of  the  most  novel  pyro- 
technic displays  ever  witnessed  on  this  continent.  The  City  Hall  was 
the  center  of  attraction.  It  was  lighted  by  upwards  of  two  thousand 
lamps  and  wax-candles ;  thus  fire-works  must  necessarily  be  prepared  to 
eclipse  their  brilliancy  —and  never  was  success  more  complete. 

The  arrangement  was  such  that  the  fiery  spectacle  seemed  to  emanate 
from  the  roof ;  fifteen  hundred  fire-balls,  with  innumerable  rockets,  were 
sent  into  the  air  like  some  great  volcanic  eruption,  and  the  rays,  diverg- 
ing from  a  common  center,  crossed  and  intersected  each  other  at  different 
angles,  forming  portions  of  concentric  circles  ;  the  effect  of  the  combina- 
tion was  singularly  magnificent  —  sparks  formed  themselves  Into  willows, 
adorned  with  countless  stars,  then  into  poplars,  and  other  distinct  shapes, 
accompanied  with  showers  of  gold  and  silver  rain. 
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The  committees  from  the  West  were  entertained  the  next  day  at  a 
sumptuous  dinner  serve  I  ui  their  honor  jn  board  the  Charuellor  Liimgs 
ton.  The  nio^t  generous  liospitalitien  weie  extended  to  them  m  other 
I  ns  of  the  city      lickets 

for  a  grand  canal  cele 
bi  ition  hall  had  been 
issued  hy  tlie  mihtia 
officers  and  citizens 
headed  by  a  pictoiial 
i  view  of  a  canal,  witli 
locks,  and  boats  towed 
'  byhorses,andagIiuipse 
of  the  ocean  with  a 
light-house  upon  a  dis- 
tant point  of  land  — 
as  reproduced  in  the 
accompanying  sketch. 
This  fete  took  place 
Deiign  upon  Bull  Tkint  on   Monday,  the   7th, 

in  the  Lafayette  amphitheater,  the  lai^est  room  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  instituted  on  a  grand  scale.  Some  three 
thousand  persons  were  present,  including  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Clinton.  At  one  end  of  the  dancing-hall  was  hung  an  immense  miiTor 
consisting  of  thirty  pier-glasses  without  frames,  accurately  fitted  together ; 
at  precisely  twelve  o'clock  drapery  was  lifted  from  the  other  end,  dis- 
closing a  supper-table  covered  with  a  profusion  of  delicacies,  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  miniature  canal-hoat  made  of  maple  sugar  floated 
fancifully  in  a  lai^e  vaae. 

"We  met  the  world  and  his  wife ;  military  heroes,  noble  statesmen, 
artificial  and  natural  characters,  the  audacious,  the  clownish,  the  polished 
and  refined,"  wrote  one  of  the  young  lady  participants  upon  retuniing 
home  from  the  ball  at  a  late  hour ;  "  hut  we  were  squeezed  to  death,  are 
sleepy,  and  heartily  tii'ed." 

The  common  council  of  the  city  bestowed  unq^ualified  praise  upon 
General  Augustus  Fleming  and  Charles  Ebind  for  their  admirable  man- 
i^ment  of  the  processions  upon  land  and  water,  the  festival,  as  a  whole, 
having  transcended  all  anticipations.'  Khind  publicly  expressed  his 
acknowledgments  to  Commodore  Chauneey,  and  the  officers  of  the  navy, 
1  The  membera  of  the  common  council  in  182S  were,  Henry  I.  Wyckoff,  Elisha  W.  King, 
William  H.  Ireland,  Samuel  Cowdrey,  Jolin  Webb,  Asa  Mann,  Matthew  Reed,  Jacob  B. 
Taylor,  William  A.  Davis,  Gideon  Ostrander,  Thomas  Bolton,  Samuel  St.  John,  Philip  Hone, 
John  Agnew,  William  Burtsell,  Josiah  Hedden,  Jameson  Cox,  Daniel  £.  Danicomb,  Effing- 


bam  achletfeliu,  William  P.  fiatbbane. 
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for  efficient  service  rendered  in  the  conduct  of  the  fleet.  Dr.  Alexander 
Coventry,  of  Utica,  wrote  to  Mayor  Paulding  in  behalf  of  the 
committees  from  the  West,  saying :  "  The  Erie  Canal  insures  to  "' 
us  a  reward  for  industry,  to  our  posterity  an  antidote  for  idleness  —  nor 
is  it  the  least  valuable  of  our  acquired  privileges,  to  have  in  the  future 
our  prosperity  closely  identified  with  that  of  the  city ;  our  connection 
with  which  has  always  been  our  proudest  boast."  He  also  said : "  A  visit 
to  your  admirably  conducted  philanthropic  institutions  filled  us  with  ad- 
miration. We  have  seen  your  delinquents,  as  it  were,  snatched  from 
perdition  and  restored  to  a  society,  to  which,  instead  of  being  a  cui'se, 
they  may  yet  become  valuable  members.  We  are  now  fully  convinced 
that  the  judicious  philanthropist  may  convert  a  dense  population  {too 
often  only  the  sinks  of  depravity)  into  the  chosen  abode  of  Science,  in- 
dustry, and  virtue."  In  allusion  to  the  canal.  General  Morton  said, 
"  While  tlie  statesman  views  with  pride  the  sources  of  wealth  which  will 
be  opened,  and  the  interesting  ties  of  common  interest  with  which  the 
citizens  of  other  States  wiU  be  connected  with  us,  thereby  enhancing  our 
political  importance,  the  philanthropist  and  the  retired  citizen  will  con- 
template with  delight  the  effects  which  this  great  work  will  produce  in 
the  abodes  of  domestic  comfort  and  social  refinement."  Philip  Hone  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  of  New  York  in  saying,  "  That  this  great  work  should 
have  been  accomplished  through  the  entei'prise  and  resources  of  a  single 
State,  is  the  best  basis  for  our  future  glory."  It  was  uot  forgotten  at  this 
exciting  moment  that  eighteen  years  only  had  elapsed  since  the  first  suc- 
cessful experiments  in  steam  navigation ;  and  one  of  the  most  significant 
toasts  (given  standing)  by  the  corporation,  as  the  twenty-nine  steamboats 
were  returning  from  the  ocean  on  the  day  of  the  jubilee,  was  — "The 
memory  of  Kobert  Fulton,  whose  mighty  genius  has  enabled  us  to  com- 
memorate this  day  in  a  style  of  unparalleled  magnificence  and  grandeur," 
At  this  epoch  the  history  of  modem  New  York  properly  begins.  The 
prediction  that  new  combinations  favorable  to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  a  great  community  would  take  their  rise  from  the  magnificent  work 
just  accomplished  was  speedily  fulfilled.  The  impetus  given  to  business 
of  every  description  and  the  increase  of  commerce  and  of  wealth  exceeded 
all  expectations.  The  rapid  building  up  of  towns  and  villages  in  the  great 
gi'ain-growing  valleys  of  the  West  was  only  equalled  by  the  surface  ex- 
tension of  New  York  City  northward,  and  its  marvelous  development  in 
altitude.  The  daring  schemes  of  architects,  who  literally  built  castles  in 
the  air  where  the  land  was  costly,  excited  less  and  less  wonder  as  the  years 
rolled  on.  From  three  and  four  stories  business  edifices  soon  sprung  to 
seven  and  eight,  and  then,  after  a  short  pause,  to  twelve  and  fourteen. 
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Pliihp  Hone   was  the  major  elect  of  1826.     On  the  16th  of  January 

18S6    ^^  ^'^^  conducted  to  the  council  chamber  of  the  City  Hail  by 

Effingham  SchicHcliii,  Pierre   C.  Van  Wyclc,  and  John   Yates 

Cehra  the  committee  detailed  ior  that  duty,  and  introduced  to  ex-Mayor 

Pauldmg   who  idministered  the   oath  of  office,  and  after  delivering  a 

short  speech  retired.   The 

new  mayor  was  a  noble 

specimen    of    the    New 

York    merchant   at   this 

period   of  progress.     He 

was  forty-five  years  old, 


ap- 


pearance gentlemanly  ad- 
dress studi  us  habits, 
sterling  lutegiity  sound 
sense  and  ii  resistible 
soLial  »ttriction<>  He  had 
already  been  issociated 
,  with  the  moht  eminent 
men  of  his  time  in  found- 
ing imp  rtant  and  useful 
institutions  and  held  va- 
rious oftices  ot  trust  and 
responsibility  He  was 
devoted  to  the  rising  for- 

Partnitnf  MlyorPhhpKans  tuneS  of  the  City    being  a 

genuine  New-Yorker  by  birtli,  feeling,  principle,  and  ambition ;  and  evi- 
dences of  his  good  taste  and  public  spirit  soon  appeared  in  number- 
less directions.  It  was  the  era  of  ornamentation,  and  he  gave  prompt 
attention  to  every  cliange  su^ested,  from  the  widening  of  an  avenue  to 
the  elaboration  of  a  church  portico.  He  is  justly  classed  among  the  most 
competent  and  useful  mayors  New  York  ever  produced. 

Mayor  Hone  was  one  of  the  enlightened  founders  of  the  Mercantile 
Library,  which  at  the  time  of  his  induction  into  the  mayor's  office  liad 
just  passed  its  fifth  birthday,  with  a  collection  of  twenty-two  hundred 
volumes.  Tlie  first  movement  of  the  merchants  towards  founding  a  read- 
ing-room for  their  clerks  was  on  tlie  9th  of  November,  1820.  The  germ 
of  the  present  valuable  library  was  opened  with  seven  hundred  volumes 
in  the  winter  of  1821.  For  a  long  time  its  benefactors  were  obliged  to 
contend  against  the  bitter  hostility  of  a  class  of  merchants  who  feared  the 
books  wovdd  engross  too  much  attention  from  their  employees.     But  in 
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1823  the  association  was  incorporated  under  tlie  general  law  of  1796, 
and  received  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  gift  of  two  hundred 
dollars.  When  its  membership  had  reached  four  hundred,  and  its  useful- 
ness was  every  day  becoming  more  apparent  (in  the  spring  of  1826),  it 
was  removed  from  its  limited  accommodations  in  Fulton  Street  to  more 
spacious  apartments  in  Cliff  Street ;  the  following  year  lectures  were 
commenced,  and  it  was  resolved  to  raise  money  and  erect  a  building.  De 
Witt  Clinton  presented  the  first  book  to  the  library  —  a  History  of  Eng- 
land —  hence  the  structure  when  completed  on  the  corner  of  Beekman 
and  Nassau  Streets,  in  1830,  was  named  Clinton  Hall  in  his  honor.  It 
was  dedicated  to  literature  and  science  in  November  of  that  year,  with 
twelve  hundred  members  and  six  thousand  well-chosen  volumes.  Co- 
lumbia College  granted  to  the  association  perpetually  two  free  scholarships. 
Courses  of  lectures  were  established,  classes  were  formed  for  the  study  of 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  languages,  chemistry,  drawing,  and  penman- 
ship. In  1850  the  institution  had  advanced  in  wealth  and  power  for 
good  to  such  a  degree  that  it  looked  for  a  new  home.  Its  circulation  had 
reached  one  hundred  thousand  volumes.  Clinton  Hall  was  sold  to  the 
Nassau  Bank  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  Astor  Place 
Opera  House  purchased  and  remodeled  for  the  use  of  the  library  at  a  cost 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  was  opened  April  19, 
1854,  with  interesting  ceremonies,  and  addresses  from  Horatio  Seymour, 
tlien  governor  of  the  State,  John  Eomeyn  Broadhead,  the  eminent  histo- 
rian, and  Charles  King,  the  president  of  Columbia  College  from  1849  to 
1864.  The  Mercantile  Library  now  holds  the  fourth  place  among  Amer- 
ican public  hbraries  as  to  the  number  of  volumes  upon  its  shelves,  which 
are,  in  1880,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand. 

The  New  York  Athensum,  founded  in  1824,  was  largely  indebted  to 
Mayor  Hone  for  its  early  prosperity ;  its  object  was  to  furnish  opportunity 
for  the  highest  culture,  and  to  advance  science,  art,  and  literature.  It 
consisted  of  resident  and  honorary  members,  the  former  either  associates, 
patrons,  governors,  or  subscribers ;  the  funds  were  to  be  derived  from  the 
contributions  of  these  four  classes,  two  hundred  dollars  constitut- 
ing a  patron,  one  hundred  dollars  a  governor,  and  lesser  sums 
associates  and  subscribers.  Its  libraiy  was  to  comprise,  when  complete, 
all  the  standard  elementary  works  of  science  and  literature  of  every 
age  and  nation.  Monthly  lectures  were  open  to  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. The  scheme  for  the  year  1826  ran  thus:  "Roman  Literature, 
Professor  Charles  Anthon ;  ^  Phrenology,  Dr.  Charies  King ;  Taste  and 

'  Professor  Charlea  Anthon,  born  in  New  Yorlt  City  in  1797,  was  a  ciassical  scholar  of 
great  celebrity.     He  was  the  fourth  of  six  soiia  of  Dr.  Geoi^  C.  Authon,  a  Geiinan  by  birth. 
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Beauty,  Professor  John  McVickar ;  the  Eevival  of  Classical  Literature, 
Mr.  Richard  Ray ;  Chemistry,  Professor  James  Eenwick ;  Commerce, 
Mr.  John  Hone,  Jr. ;  Painting,  Professor  Samuel  Fiuley  Breese  Morse ; 
Political  Economy,  William  Beach  Lawrence ;  Poetry,  William  Cullen 
Bryant ;  Oriental  Literature,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Frederick  Schroeder ;  Anni- 
versary Discourse,  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Mathews,"  The  AthenEeum,  after 
performing  a  work  of  immense  value  in  the  growing  city,  was,  in  1838, 
merged  into  the  New  York  Society  Lihrary. 

Bryant  had  already  laid  the  foundation  of  his  poetical  fame,  and 
entered  upon  his  journalistic  career  as  editor  of  the  N&w  Ytrrk  Review 
in  1825,  and  the  New  York  Eveiting  Post  in  1826.  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  was  in  the  noontide  of  his  renown  as  the  author  of  The  Spy. 
Gulian  Crommelin  Verplauck  had  risen  to  eminence  in  law,  letters,  the- 
ology, and  politics.  And  the  gifted  Robert  Charles  Sands  was  wielding 
his  pen  continually  in  the  production  of  essays;  from  1827,  until  his 
death  in  1832,  he  was  the  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Commereial 
Advertiser,  and  from  the  same  year  he  was,  with  Bryant  and  Verplauck, 
one  of  the  joint  authors  of  Tfie  Talisman  —  an  excellent  specimen  of  fine 
writing  and  professional  execution,  but  discouraged  for  want  of  patronage 
—  to  which  he  contributed  one  of  his  longest  poems,  Th«  Dream  of  the 
Princess  Papantzin.  But  poetry  and  fiction  at  this  decade  were  more  or 
less  formal  in  their  art,  and  following  classic  models  afforded  meager 
scope  for  real  originality. 

Cooper  originated,  in  1824,  the  "  Bread  and  Cheese  Club,"  which  met 
fortnightly  at  Washington  Hall.  Its  membership  included  conspicuous 
professional  men,  scholars,  and  statesmen,  of  whom  were  Professor  Een- 
wick, William  A.  Duer,  Judge  John  Duer,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  Philip 
Hone,  James  DeKay  the  great  naturalist,  and  Verplanck,  Bryant,  Sands, 
and  Charles  King.  The  selection  of  members  for  nomination  rested  with 
Cooper  himself ;  bread  and  cheese  were  the  ballots  used,  one  of  cheese 
who  attained  tha  rank  of  eurgeon-general  in  the  British  army,  serving  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  French  War  until  the  tiiial  surrender  of  Detroit  in  1781.  He  then  resigned  his 
commission  and  settled  in  New  York  City.  Charles  Anthon  studied  law,  but  in  1820,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  became  Professor  of  Languages  in  Columbia  College,  subsequently  becom- 
ing the  head  of  the  ciaasieal  department  of  that  institution,  and  producing  upwaids  of  fifty 
volumes,  chiefly  editions  of  the  Latin  classics  and  aids  to  classical  study.  His  works  have 
been  republished  in  England  and  ext«nsivel;  used  in  schools.  He  was  an  accnrate  and 
thorough  scholar,  and  an  acute  and  ingenious  critic  of  the  ancient  languages.  His  elder 
brother,  John  Anthon,  LL.  D.  (born  178J,  died  1863),  practiced  law  with  great  assiduity  in 
Hew  York  City,  and  is  said  to  have  tried  more  causes  than  any  man  that  ever  lived.  (Drake. ) 
He  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Law  Institute,  of  which  he  was  ]>resident.  He  vas 
the  author  of  many  legal  works  of  great  value.  Rev.  Henry  Anthon,  D.  D,  <bom  1792,  clied 
1S81),  relator  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  was  also  a  brother  of  Charles.  It  was  a  remai'kable 
fsmily  of  men  of  intellect. 
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deciding  adversely  to  admittance.  The  meetings  were  often  swollen  to 
quite  a  formidable  assembly  by  members  of  Congress  and  distinguished 
strangers.  Daniel  Webster  was  a  frequent  guest,  and  William  Beach 
Ijawrence,  Henry  R.  Storrs,  and  the  French  minister,  De  Keuville.  The 
"  Sketch  Club  "  was  originally  intended  as  an  artistic  fraternity,  but  it 
soon  widened,  welcoming  gentlemen  of  other  professions  if  interested  in 
art.  Its  meetings  were  held  at  the  members'  homes  during  the  winter. 
Among  its  founders  were  Bryant,  Verplanck,  and  Sands.  Clubs  had 
long  been  one  of  the  features  of  New  York  life,  but  prior  to  1825  they 
were  small,  and  attained  no  special  publicity.  Nor  did  they  multiply 
rapidly  for  still  another  decade,  notwithstanding  New  York  is  now  the 
second  city  in  the  world  —  London  standing  first — in  the  number  and 
membership  of  its  clubs,  there  being  in  operation  within  the  city  limits 
upwards  of  one  hundred,  with  a  membership  in  the  aggregate  of  not  less 
than  fifty  thousand.^  The  Hone  Club  was  projected  by  Philip  Hone  in 
1836,  the  same  year  that  the  Union  Club  came  into  existence ;  and  both 
were  constructed  upon  social  principles.  The  Union  represented  the 
old  families^ the  Livingstons,  Van  Cortlandts,  Van  Eensselaers,  Schuy- 
lers,  Suydams,  Griswolds,  Stuyvesants,  and  others  of  similar  pedigree  — 
tbeir  names  filling  up  the  list  of  membership  with  a  sort  of  aristocratic 
monotony ;  the  Hone  was  circumscribed  in  numbers,  was  rarely  permitted 
to  include  more  than  twenty  members,  abjured  discussions  on  theological 
dogmas,  party  politics,  and  individual  personalities,  and  represented  the 
wealth  and  talent  of  another  element  of  the  ancient  quality  of  the  city. 
Moses  H.  Grinnell,  Simeon  Draper,  and  James  Watson  Webb,  the  editor 
of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  were  among  its  chosen  few  ;  and  Daniel 
Webster  and  William  H.  Seward  were  honorary  members.  At  every 
meeting  of  the  Hone  an  elegant  dinner  was  served.  "  A  Devonshire  duke 
might  have  been  astounded  at  the  amplitude  of  the  repasts  and  the  rich- 
ness and  style  of  tlie  entertainments,"  wrote  Dr.  Francis.  Philip  Hone 
was  one  of  the  committee  of  formation  of  the  Union ;  thus  it  appeara 
there  was  perfect  harmony  between  the  two  clubs.  Two  years  later  the 
Kent  Club  was  founded,  which  uniqiiely  represented  the  cream  and  tal- 
ent of  the  New  York  bar.  Its  membership  included  such  legal  lions 
as  Francis  B.  Cutting,  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  Charles  O'Coner,  and  Ogden 
Hoffman  —  the  latter  a  bald-headed,  dreamy-eyed  man,  whose  learning 
was  profound,  and  fervid  eloquence  historical ;  for  upwards  of  a  score  of 
yeara  he  was  employed  in  all  the  most  important  criminal  trials  of  the  city. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  Club.  He  was  a  brother 
of  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  associated  with  Charles  King  in  the  editorship 
>  The  Cluba  of  New  Vork,  by  Francis  Gerry  Fairfield. 
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of  the  New  York  American,  who  in  1832  founded  the  Kniclerbod^i  Maga- 
zine, and  suhsequently  edited  the  Nfu  York  Mui  w  The  brothers  were 
both  men  of  charming  social  qualities  and  chualrous  personal  character 
For  a  few  years  these  three  clubs  were  the  only  li^'sociation'*  of  the  sort 
that  thrived,  although  many  others  were  formed  had  a  biief  existence 
and  disappeared  from  public  view. 

During  the  mayoralty  of  Philip  Hone  his  residence  was  in  Broadway 
opposite  City  Hall  Park  It  was  a  deep  roomy  cheerful  dwellin,^  with 
1  broad  entrance  hall  wainscoted  walls  hi^h  old  fashioned  carved  side- 
boards enormous  miirois  tall  silver  candlesticks  the  finest  of  cut  ^kiss 
and  the  rarest  of  ancient  and  costly  porcelain.     It  was  adorned  with  many 


subjects  of  foreign  art  collected  in  Europe,  Hone  having  traveled  exten- 
sively, and  it  contained  a  well-chosen  and  costly  library.  His  entertain- 
ments were  princely.  He  took  special  delight  in  extending  hospitalities 
to  strangers  of  distinction,  and  could  always  summon  to  his  aid  the  genius, 
wit,  beauty,  and  fashion  of  the  metropolis.  Mrs.  Hone  was  a  lady  of 
many  gifts  and  graces.  Her  sister.  Miss  Dunscomfa,  married  Robert 
Swavtwout,  and  the  wedding-party  given  by  the  Hones  was  mentioned 
by  the  newspapers  as  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration of  the  Hone  mansion;  copied  from  an  old  print,  shows  the  I 
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bookstore  adjoining,  the  edifice  evidently  occupied  as  a  dwelling-house 
excepting  the  one  apartment  devoted  to  bookselling ;  and  also  the  Ameri- 
cau  Hotel,  which  flourished  for  a  time.  The  block  below,  where  the 
Astor  House  now  stands,  was  occupied  with  the  residences  of  John  G. 
Coster,  David  Lydig,  and  John  Jacob  Astor. 

When  Astor  contemplated  building  the  Astor  House  in  1830,  Lydig 
removed  to  Laight  Street,  fronting  St  John's  Park,  then  considered  the 
moat  eligible  part  of  the  city.  Ex-Mayor  Paulding  dwelt  in  one  of  the 
finest  blocks  of  houses  in  that  vicinity,  known  as  Paulding's  Uow,  in  Jay 
Street,  corner  of  Greenwich,  and  subseq^uently  built  an  elegant  country- 
seat  at  Tarrytown.  Lydig  was  one  of  the  rich  merchants  of  that  genera- 
tion, large-hearted,  whole-souled,  refined  and  intelligent,  but  in  no  sense 
a  public  character,  although  liberal  in  aiding  measures  designed  to  benefit 
the  public.  His  business  morahty  was  of  the  highest  order.  For  many 
years  he  was  treasurer  of  the  German  Society,  succeeding  Baron  Steuben 
and  David  Grim  as  president  of  the  same  ;  and  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Merchants'  Bank.  He  married  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Peter  Mesier. 
Their  only  son,  Philip  Lydig,  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Suy- 
dam,  of  the  famous  family  of  merchants  of  that  name.  David  Lydig 
purchased  the  old  Peter  De  Lancey  estate  on  the  Bronx  River  in  West- 
chester, which  embraced  not  only  the  mills  built  by  De  Lancey  in  the 
early  part  of  the  previous  century,  but  a  large  number  of  surrounding  acres, 
including  the  quaint  old  family  mansion  with  its  historical  associations 
and  attractions.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Kalph  Izard 
and  of  Mis,  John  Watts ;  and  from  this  picturesque  old  homestead  went 
out  a  brave  officer  to  fight  for  England's  monarch  against  his  own  coun- 
trymen. Lydig  made  it  his  summer  residence,  and  when  the  original  De 
Lancey  house  was  accidentally  burned,  built  a  commodious  cottage  upon 
a  knoU  overlooking  the  beautiful  river,  which  for  nearly  a  mile  meanders 
peacefully  through  the  grounds,  bordered  with  overhanging  trees,  pre- 
senting one  of  the  most  pleasing  rural  pictures  within  easy  distance  of 
New  York.  Summer-houses,  rustic  seats,  and  winding  pathways  of  the 
olden  time  remain.  But  the  great  city  has  actually  reached  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Bronx,  and  at  the  present  writing  is  half-way  across  the  bridge 
—  disclosing  a  rate  of  progress  within  the  half-centnry  which  the  most 
sanguine  prophet  of  1826  would  have  declared  impossible.  After  the 
death  of  the  elder  Lydig  in  1842,  the  son  and  his  family  passed  their  sum- 
mers in  the  same  charming  retreat.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Philip  Lydig 
married  the  jurist  and  scholar,  Charles  P.  Daly,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Geographical  Society,  and  another  daughter  married  Judge  Brady. 

John  Hone,  elder  brother  and  mercantile  partner  of  the  mayor,  lived 
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in  one  of  the  seven  houses  fronting  the  Bowling  Green  —  the  site  of  the 
old  fort,  and  Government  House  ;  and  Stephen  Whitney,  and  Sam- 
uel "Ward,  brOther-in-law  of  Dr.  Francis,  dwelt  in  the  same  vow. 
Nathaniel  Prime's  city  residence  was  at  No  1.  Broadway,  and  John  Watts 
lived  in  the  stately  old  Watts  mansion  adjoining.  Fashion  had  pushed  its 
course  as  far  north  as  Bleeeker  Street ;  several  handsome  houses  were 
already  standing  in  Waverley  Place,  and  neighborhood.  But  the  old 
residents  near  the  Battery  were  as  yet  undisturbed.  Myndert  Van 
Schaick,  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  John  Hone,  lived  in  Broadway, 
near  the  residence  of  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  above  Chambers  Street.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Mathews,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  who  also 
married  a  daughter  of  John  Hone,  resided  in  Broad  Street ;  and  among 
his  immediate  neighbors  were  Frederic  De  Peyster,  and  the  family  of 
Jacob  Sherred  who  gave  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  York.  Bishop  Hobart,  the  great  head  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  lived  in  Vesey  Street ;  Geoi^e  Griswold  in  Wall  Street ; 
Colonel  Nicholas  Fish  in  Stuyvesant  Street,  near  Third  Avenue ;  and 
Archibald  Gracie  in  Bond  Street. 

Not  only  dwelling-houses  hut  public  buildings  were  multiplying  ^in 
every  direction.  The  American  Museum  was  erected  in  Broadway,  over- 
looking the  Park,  in  1824.  The  Merchants'  Exchange  in  Wall  Street, 
commenced  in  1825,  was  finished  in  1827;  and  the  city  post-offlce  was 
quartered  under  its  roof.  The  Masonic  Hall  in  Broadway,  near  Pear! 
Street,  was  one  of  the  enterprises  of  1826,  a  costly  Gothic  edifice,  con- 
taining one  apartment  ninety-five  feet  long,  forty-seven  feet  wide,  and 
twenty-five  feet  high,  finished  and  ornamented  in  the  same  style  as  the 
chapel  of  Heniy  VIII.  It  was  intended  for  public  meetings,  concerts, 
and  balls.  The  third  story  of  the  edifice  was  arranged  in  a  luxurious 
manner  for  the  meetings  of  the  masonic  fraternity.  The  serious  blow 
given  to  the  masons  by  the  inhuman  murder  of  William  Moi^an,  about 
the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  structure,  induced  a  change  of  name, 
and  it  was  henceforth  called  Gothic  Hall.  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton 
was  a  mason,  holding  at  this  time  the  highest  masonic  office  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Mot^n  excitement  deprived  him  of  many  votes  when 
the  time  came  for  his  fourth  election  to  the  gubernatorial  chair. 

The  fiftieth  birthday  of  the  American  republic  was  celebrated  through- 
out the  country,  and  particularly  in  New  York,  where  the  re- 
membrance of  the   beginning  of  the  canal   on   that   auspicious 
anniversary,  eight  years  before,  was  still  vividly  impressed  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind.     On  that  day  died  two  veneiahle  and  venerated  ex-Presidents 
of  the  nation,  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 
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The  coincidence  seemed  almost  miraculous.  Both  Adams  and  Jeffer- 
son were  on  the  committee  in  the  Continental  Congress  to  prepare  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  both  signed  that  immortal  state  paper, 
both  represented  the  nation  in  Europe,  both  had  been  President  of  the 
new  nation,  and  both  died  on  the  anniversary  day,  one  half  a  century 
from  tbe  nation's  birth.  Public  meetings,  without  distinction  of  parties, 
were  held  and  eulogies  pronounced  in  every  part  of  the  land. 

Tbe  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  met  with  fierce  opposition 
from  the  friends  of  tbe  disappointed  candidates,  owing  partly  to  the  dash- 
ing boldness  and  energy  of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  attracted  tbe  masses 
like  a  magnet  Martin  Van  Buren  threw  his  whole  strength  into  the 
scale  to  prevent  tbe  re-election  of  Adams.  He  was  in  the  Senate.  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  the  confidential  friend  of  Jackson,  was  in  the  House,  a 
member  from  Louisiana,  and  united  bis  influence  with  that  of  Van  Buren. 
In  New  York  the  heads  of  the  two  rival  parties,  divided  on  State  issues 
and  personal  questions,  were  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Governor  Clinton. 
Both  admired  Jackson.  Many  of  the  Clintonians,  however,  preferred 
Adams.  It  was  said  that  the  re-election  of  Clinton  to  the  governorship 
would  be  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  Adams.  Van  Buren  had  other  reasons 
for  wishing  to  defeat  Clinton.  Van  Buren's  talents  had  already  achieved 
for  him  national  di'jtmction,  and  be  had  no  rival  greater  than  CUnton  for 
advancement  in  the  national  government.  Van  Buren  was  frank  and 
courteous  m  manner  but  concealed  his  thoughts ;  Clinton  was  reserved 
and  haughty  in  manner,  but  gave  free  utterance  to  his  thoughts.  Van 
Buren  studied  men  Clinton  studied  books.  Both  were  New-Yorkers 
bom  and  bied,  and  both  traced  their  ancestry  to  Holland  —  Clinton 
through  the  De  Witts. 

A  convention  at  Utica  on  the  6th  of  September,  1826,  of  which  Gen- 
eral Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  was  president,  nominated  Clinton  for  re-election. 
Van  Buren  and  his  party  quickly  found  an  opposing  candidate.  Edward 
Livingston  spent  the  recesses  of  Congress  in  New  York ;  he  was  at  this 
juncture  the  head  of  the  Livingston  family,  housing  in  his  heart  the 
old  Livingston  prejudice  against  the  Chntons,  and  his  influence  was  of 
moment.  When  the  time  came  for  voting  the  strife  was  very  bitter,  but 
tbe  Clintonians  won  the  victory.  In  the  election  of  Jackson,  which  soon 
followed,  the  term  "  Federalist "  disappeared  from  the  political  records. 
The  supporters  of  Jackson  adopted  the  name  of  Democrat,  and  the  Adams 
men  called  themselves  "  National  Eepublicans." 

In  1827,  on  the  2d  of  June,  John  George  Leake  died  at  his  residence 
in  Park  Row,  opposite  City  Hall  Park.  He  was  a  well-known  and 
highly  esteemed  citizen  of  large  wealth,  a  lawyer  by  profession —  trained 
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in  the  office  of  James  Duane  —  and  his  most  intimate  and  cherished 
friend  was  the  philanthropist,  John  Watts.     Robert  William  Leake  the 
brother  of  the  deceased,  married  the  sister  of  John  Watts ;  the  only 
issue  of  this  marriage  was  a  son  who  died  in  1793,  at  the  'age  of 
eight  years,  which  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  uncle,  who  intended  making 
him  his  sole  heir.     The  two  I-eakes  were  sons  of  Eobert  Leake,  a  British 
officer  in  the  Braddouk  expedition  ot  17'i4  who  'wttled  m  New  Yoik  City 
and  accumulated  a  lar^'e  property     John  George  Leake  it  the  time  of 
his  death  wao  the  list  of  hi-i  race  in  this  uountry    and  desiring  ibove  ill 
things   to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
hi?  fimily   name   lett  by  will  his 
LntiR,  wetlth  to  Robert    the  son  of 
John  Watts  upon  the  express  con 
dition  of  his  taking  tht  name  of 
Leake    bj  which  surname  he  and 
his  hcira  w  ould  thereafter  be  fore\  er 
ciUed    and   known       Anticipating 
the  possibility  of  refusal  to  accept 
as  atoresiid  on  the  part  of  Eolx;rt 
Watts  Leake  defined  the  plan  of  an 
excellent  and  useful  charity  to  whicli 
his  estate  should  be  appropriated. 
^^  The  executors  named  in  the  will 
"""^    were  John  Watte,  his  brother  Rob- 
ert  Watts   (whose    wife    was    the 
tBornin.,.^diMrnVs^i  daughtcr  of  Ixird  Stirling),  Herman 

Le  Roy,  and  William  Bayard.  After  some  hesitation  young  Watts  com- 
plied with  the  conditions  of  the  will,  and,  empowered  by  the  legislature, 
the  name  of  Leake.  Scarcely  had  this  been  done  when  he 
d  and  died.  Thus  the  bereaved  father  of  tiie  heir  became  the  heir 
of  the  son,  and  the  inlieritor  of  the  Leake  property.  He  took  measures 
at  once  to  execute  the  scheme  of  benevolence  suggested  by  Leake.  Des- 
titute orphans  had  always  awakened  his  interest  and  appealed  to  his 
sympathies.  The  Orphan  Asylum  founded  by  the  ladies  in  1806  was 
doing  a  great  work,  but  the  field  was  rapidly  widening.  New  York  was 
flooded  with  the  poverty  stricken  from  every  clime  and  nation.  Thus 
he  founded  the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  Home,  incorporated  by  act  of 
the  legislature  in  1831.  The  corner-stone  of  a  fine  edifice  near  Hud- 
son River  and  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Street  was  laid  in  1838,  with 
interesting  ceremonies  conducted  by  the  clergy  of  the  city ;  it  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  the  admission  of  orphans  in  1843.     The  institution 
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has  proved  a  blessing  to  the  community,  and  is  one  of  the  enduring 
monuments  which  seem  to  place  us  in  palpable  connection  with  the 
heroic  founders  of  New  York.  John  Watts  was  the  last  recoi-der  of  the 
city  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  his  life  already  spanned  nearly  fourscore 
years.  His  father  was  the  eminent  Counselor  John  Watts,  and  his 
mother,  a  sister  of  the  brilliant  Lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancey,  with  a 
maternal  ancestry  of  strong  characters  reaching  to  the  first  invasion  of 
the  water-bound,  forest-covered  island  of  Manhattan.  In  the  prime  of  his 
manhood  John  Watts  was  a  model  of  masculine  beauty.  Even  to  an 
advanced  age  he  was  distinguished  for  elegance  of  person  and  the  pol- 
ished manners  of  an  old-school  gentleman.  He  bore  himself  gi'acefully 
and  proudly  erect,  and  his  figure  on  horseback  was  the  admiration  of 
Broadway  up  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  decease  in  1836.  He  survived 
his  wife  and  children,  and  through  his  manifold  afflictions  grew  to  be  a 
reticent  if  not  a  taciturn  man ;  but  his  heart  was  always  open  to  the 
calls  of  philanthropy.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  City 
Dispensary,  and  for  some  years  its  president.^ 

This  year  was  also  marked  by  the  sudden  death  of  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  in  the  court-room,  while  engaged  in  trying  an  important  case. 
He  came  to  New  York  in  1804,  establishing  himself  in  his  profession  just 
as  the  career  of  Alexander  Hamilton  terminated.  He  was  one 
of  the  finest  lawyers  Ireland  ever  produced.  The  proudest  seats  of  ^^^^' 
office  and  honor  seemed  none  too  high  for  his  capacity  and  aspirations. 
At  the  time  when  ancient  customs  and  institutions  were  toppling  through 
the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  he,  in  connection  with  others  of 
high  rank,  determined  to  rid  Ireland  from  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain. 
The  plan  was  discovered  and  the  leaders  imprisoned.  After  many  months 
they  were  allowed  to  negotiate  for  their  own  release,  and  permitted  to 
withdraw  from  Ireland. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  l^islature  in  the  spring  resulting  in  a 
grant  of  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  State  to  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  Frederic  De  Peyster,  then  a  rising  young  lawyer  —  president 
of  the  Society  in  1880  —  was  the  agent  to  present  the  subject,  and  found  a 
majority  of  the  legislators  at  Albany  hostile  to  appropriations  of  any  charac- 
ter. They  said  it  was  not  over  a  dozen  years  since  they  had  responded 
favorably  to  a  similar  call  through  the  influence  of  Governor  Clinton.     The 

I  John  Watts,  bom  1749,  died  1836,  wiia  Speaker  of  the  New  York  Assembly  from  1791  to 
1794,  and  represented  New  York  in  the  Third  Congress.  He  was  a  munificent  donor  to  philan- 
thropic otgecta.  His  residence  was  No.  3  Broadway.  His  mother's  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  StephanuB  Van  Cortlandt  and  Gertnide  Schuyler.  He  maiiied  his  cousin,  June, 
daughter  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Calden  De  Lancey,  tlie  ginnddangliter  of  Lieu  tenant-Go  v- 
etnor  Cadwallader  ColJen,  of  colonial  New  Yoik  memory.      See  Vol.  I,  120,  602,  766,  767. 
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library  was  prospering,  having  reached  eight  thousand  volumes,  De 
Peyster  answered  every  objection,  and  succeeded  io  showing  the  impor- 
tance of  obtaining  and  preserving  documents,  fugitive  pamphlets,  perish- 
able papers,  and  of  publishing  the  historical  manuscript  of  the  elder 
William  Smith,  which  had  been  presented  by  his  son.  Governor  Chrit  ii 
aided  De  Peyster  in  every  way  possible ;  he  said,  in  reference  to  the  1  is 
tory  of  New  York,  "  Do  you  not  know,  gentlemen,  that  the  most  impor 
tant  is  the  worst  or  least  described  part  of  the  Union  ? " 

Albert  Gallatin,  returning  from  England,  where  he  had  been  sent  by 
President  Adams  the  year  before,  arrived  in  New  York  in  December  an  1 
henceforward  made  the  city  his  permanent  residence,  devoting  1  imself  to 
science,  literature,  and  historical  and  ethnological  researches  He  wis 
sixty-six  years  of  age,  of  medium  height,  bald-headed,  with  features 
strongly  marked,  and  an  eye  of  piercing  brilliancy.  He  was  the  best 
talker  of  the  centuiy,  with  a  wonderful  memory  for  facts  an  J  ditcs  and 
his  intellectual  attractions  drew  about  him  a  circle  of  hnlhant  men 
"  There  was  a  small  company  of  us  in  the  habit  of  meeting  weekly  it 
each  other's  houses  for  a  social  evening,"  wrote  Kev.  Dr.  James  Mathews, 
"and  John  Quincy  Adams  usually  made  his  arrangements  to  be  with 
us  when  he  passed  through  the  city."  Governor  Clinton  was  one  of  the 
number,  as  occasion  permitted,  also  the  scholarly  Bishop  Hobart.  In  the 
early  part  of  January,  1828,  the  governor  assembled  a  few  friends 
to  dine  and  spend  the  evening  at  his  house,  among  whom  were 
Chancellor  Kent,  recently  chosen  president  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  Judge  Jonas  Yates,  Abraham  Van  Vetchen,  and  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  the  patroon.  "  I  never  saw  Clinton  appear  to  more  advantage," 
wrote  Dr.  Mathews.  "  The  topics  introduced  and  the  guests  at  his  table 
were  calculated  to  draw  him  out.  A  first  glance  showed  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  man.  The  majestic  was  a  predominant  feature  of  his  mind  and 
body.  You  saw  it  io  his  figure,  in  his  manner,  in  hi.?  countenance,  all 
indicating  him  as  the  right  man  to  be  governor  of  the  Empire  State,  and 
to  create  an  era  in  her  history  that  should  never  be  forgotten." 

It  was  but  a  few  days  ere  the  New  York  world  was  shocked  by  the 
intelligence  that  Governor  Clinton's  life  had  passed  away,  without 
a  struggle,  while  sitting  in  his  library  chair  in  conversation  with 
his  sons,  and  without  a  moment's  warning.  The  air  was  filled  with  lam- 
entations. The  State  had  met  with  no  ordinary  loss.  Clinton  loved 
New  York  with  the  same  partiahty  that  a  parent  loves  his  own  family, 
and  took  pride  in  its  advancement  in  wealth  and  greatness.  The  sorrow 
was  universal  Imposing  demonstrations  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  with- 
out distinction  of  party,  revealed  the  popular  sense  of  the  magnitude  of 
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the  loss.  Merchants  and  fanners,  public  bodies  of  every  cUaracter,  scien- 
tific, religious,  and  charitable  institutions,  schools,  colleges,  tiibunals  of 
justice,  and  the  legislative  councils,  united  in  tributes  of  respect.  The 
New  York  bar  passed  resolutions  offered  by  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  and 
seconded  by  the  elocjuent  George  Griffin,  who  said :  "  It  is  a  bereaved 
world  that  mourns.  Nature  and  education  formed  Clinton  to  be  one  of 
the  master-spirits  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  Pericles  of  our 
commonwealth,  for  near  thirty  years  he  exercised,  without  stooping  to 
little  arts  of  popularity,  an  intellectual  dominion  in  his  native  State 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  illustrious  Athenian  —  a  dominion  as 
benignant  as  it  was  effective  He  was  the  supporter  of  every  charitable 
and  rel^ous  institution  —  the  encourager  of  every  science  and  every  art ; 
he  zealously  promoted  every  object  calculated  to  meliorate  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  State,  and  labored  with  untiring  assiduity  to  irradiate  the 
general  miud  with  the  light  of  knowledge." '  Columbia  College  wore 
crape  for  thirty  days.  It  was  remembered  with  pride  that  Clinton  was 
the  first  student  admitted  to  the  college  under  the  new  order  of  things 
after  the  Revolution,  and  that  he  had  delivered  the  latest  address,  May  3, 
1827,  before  the  Alumni,  sketching  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condi- 
tion of  the  institution.^ 

'  Geoi^e  Griffin,  eminent  lawyer  and  author,  bom  1778,  died  May,  1860  (the  brother  of 
the  great  divine,  Rev.  Edwaiil  Dorr  Griffin,  president  of  Williams  College  from  1821  to  1838), 
married  a  daughlur  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  who  commanded  the  defense  at  Wyoming  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre  in  1778.  His  son,  Bev.  Edward  Don>  Griffin,  bom  1804,  died  1830, 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  with  honors  in  1823,  and  was  subsequently  asalstant  minis- 
ter of  ehirst'B  Church  in  the  city. 

^  Governor  Clinton,  in  the  admirable  discourse  to  which  reference  is  made,  expressed  his  per- 
fect contempt  of  unworthy  pr^ndices  against  foreigners,  yet  remarked  i  "Since  the  college  has 
been  under  professors  of  native  growth  it  has  ei:perienced  its  present  fullness  of  prosperity. 
The  president  and  all  the  professors  of  the  college  are  now  indigenous  plants,  and  their  talents 
and  powers  of  instruction  are  felt  in  the  flourishing  state  of  the  institution.  Never  did  it 
stand  on  higher  ground,  and  never  were  its  prospects  more  brilliant."  He  adverted  to  the 
means  of  education  in  suctiessful  operation  in  the  State  as  follows  ;  ' '  We  have  four  colleges, 
containing  four  bundled  and  thirty-seven  students;  thirty-three  incorporated  academics, 
containing  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  students  ;  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  common  schools,  in  which  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
one  persons  are  receiving  instruction  ;  and  the  pupils  in  private  institutions,  it  is  computed, 
will  swell  this  number  to  at  least  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  From  the  apex  to  the 
base  of  this  glorious  pyramid  of  intellectual  improvement  we  perceive  the  intimacy  of  con- 
nection, an  identity  of  Interest,  a  unanimity  of  action  and  reaction,  a  system  of  reciprocated 
benelits,  that  cannot  but  till  us  with  joy,  and  make  us  proud  of  our  country.  The  national 
school  society  of  Great  Britain  educates  but  thi-eu  hundred  thousand  children  annually  ;  no 
State  or  country  can  vie  with  our  common  school  establishment."  De  Witt  Clinton  was 
bom  March  2,  1788,  died  February  11,  1828,  aged  fifty-nine.  He  was  twice  married  :  (1)  to 
Maria,  daughter  of  Walter  Franklin,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children,  of  whom  is  the  eminent 
Hon.  George  W.  Clinton  of  Buffalo  ;  (2)  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  Dr.  Tbomaa  Jone*. 
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The  cause  of  commou  school  education,  the  cominercial,  agricultural, 
and  manufacturing  iuterests  of  the  city  and  State,  and  the  political  su- 
premacy of  New  York  as  the  most  important  member  of  the  Union,  were 
all  identified  with  his  long  administration  of  affairs.  Even  the,  small 
men,  and  those  who  had  thrown  stones,  contemplated  his  thirty  years' 
career  with  admiration  :  as  private  secretary  to  his  uncle,  George  Clinton, 
as  mayor  of  New  York  City,  as  United  States  senator.  State  senator, 
canal  commissioner,  and  governor,  he  had  left  the  impress  of  his  intel- 
lectual ability  and  moral  greatness  on  all  the  leading  interests  of  tlie 
nation  as  well  as  the  State.  Few  names  more  illustrious  grace  the  his- 
tory of  any  age  or  country. 

The  lieutenant-governor,  Nathaniel  Pitcher,  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  executive,  and  Peter  K,  Livingston  was  elected  president  of  the 
senate.  The  next  election  placed  Martin  Van  Euren  in  the  govehior's 
chair,  and  Enos  T.  Tbroop  was  elected  lieutenant-governor.  Van  Buren 
was,  however,  soon  called  to  tlie  cabinet  of  President  Jackson. 

The  value  of  books  as  a  means  of  culture  had  long  been  recognized  in 
New  York.  Columbia  College  had  accumulated  a  fine  collection  of  choice 
works,  partly  by  judicious  purt.bases,  and  partly  through  donations,^  The 
New  York  Society  Library  was  the  rarest  and  richest  as  well  as  the  earliest 
loan  library  in  America.  It  contami,  m  1880,  about  seventy  thousand 
volumes,  comprising  a  great  number  out  of  print,  and  not  to  be  found  in 
modem  or  antiquarian  bookstores  From  its  inception  down  to  the  present 
time  this  library  has  been  the  resort,  pre-eminently,  of  the  families  of 
wealth  and  social  position,  and  its  founders  and  early  members  are  still 
represented  by  their  descendants.  The  New  York  Hospital  Library  was 
established  in  1796,  the  governors  appropriating  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
purchase  of  volumes,  and  the  medical  faculty  of  Columbia  College  con- 
tributed from  their  private  collections.  Among  the  additions  made  prior 
to  1830  was  the  botanical  library  of  Dr.  Hosack.  It  contains  about  ten 
thousand  volumes,  the  most  valuable  medical  library  of  its  size  in  the 
country.  We  have  seen  how  the  Mercantile  Library  and  the  Historical 
Society  Libi-ary  were  expanding.  In  1820  was  established  the  Appren- 
tices' Library,  by  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  for 
the  use  of  mechanics'  apprentices,  in  connection  with  a  school  for  the 
children  ol  unfortunate  mechanics.     In  1862  the  free  use  of  this  library 

1  Thfi  largest  gifts  to  the  library  of  Colambia  College  have  beou  the  law  libraries  of  William 
Samuel  Johnaon,  third  president,  given  hy  his  snii,  and  of  Chief  Justice  John  Jay,  the  gift  of 
his  grandson,  John  Jay.  The  niost  important  additions  by  purchase  have  been  the  libraries 
of  the  late  Nathaniel  F.  Moore  and  of  the  lata  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  ;  the  former  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  elegant  and  valuable  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  the 
latter,  an  extensive  collection  at  the  older  Italian  literature. 
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was  extended  to  workiny-woraen.  Some  idea  of  its  practical  worth  may 
be  elicited  from  the  fact  of  its  having  increased  in  size  and  circulation, 
until  at  the  present  time  the  volumes  number  sixty  thousand,  and  the 
total  circulation  lias  reached  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  Law  Institute  was  organized  in  1828,  with  Chancellor  Kent  its 
first  president.     The  nucleus  of  a  law  library  was  immediately  formed 
by  the  purchase  of  the  private  colleetion  of  Robert  Tillotson,    Do- 
nations of  books  came  in  slowly,  but  the  library  became  a  success 
in  the  highest  and  broadest  sense,  and  now  furnislies  t!ie  bench  and  bar 
with  resources  of  incalculable  value.     It  contains  some  twenty-four  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  public  law  library  in  the 
country.     The  American  Institute  originated  during  the  same  year,  its 
purpose  being  to  encourage  and  promote  industry  throughout  the  Union 
by  the  bestowal  of  rewards  and  other  benefits  on  persons  excelling  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts.     It  was  incorporated 
in  1829,  and  the  first  annual  fair  was  held  in  tlie  new  Masonic 
H^  in  Broadway.     A  libmry  was  founded,  which  in  1850  num- 
bered six  thousand  five  hundred  volumes] — and  since  then  has  nearly 
doubled.     It  is  strongest  in  the  divisions  of  science  and  the  arts. 

The  leading  voice  in  appropriating  the  income  of  the  immense  church 
property  of  the  Episcopalians  of  New  York  had  for  many  years  been 
that  of  Bishop  John  Henry  Hobart.  His  diocese  extended  upwards  of 
three  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west.  A  broader  field  of  action,  and  a 
sway  of  public  sentiment  more  powerful,  have  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  man  clad  in  the  robes  and  bearing  the  symbols  of  the  prelacy.  With 
the  great  mass  of  the  clei^y  his  will  was  law  ;  and  he  spoke,  acted,  and  bore 
himself  as  one  having  autliority.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  bright, 
clear,  piercing  eye  and  a  smooth  face.  He  was  small  of  stature,  dignified 
and  courtly  ;  but  he  walked  upon  the  street  with  as  much  rapidity  as  if 
walking  for  a  wager.  He  was  one  of  the  great  thinkers  of  his  generation, 
and  a  ready  writer  and  speaker,  natural,  earnest,  bold,  effective,  the  move- 
ments of  his  mind  being  as  rapid  as  those  of  his  limbs.  His  executive 
ability  WIS  unpanllele  1  m  1  he  extricated  the  church  from  many  diffi- 
culties In  tht  puJ^it  he  WIS  commanding,  and  his  voice,  although  not 
stron^  wu*  penetrating  His  sermons  were  written  with  onciseness, 
pcint  and  vigor  and  his  utterance  was  quick  and  energetic.  There  was 
mtensity  in  ill  his  mental  and  moral  characteristics  —  a  sort  of  elevated 
impetuosity  running  like  a  chain  if  fire  through  mind,  heart,  and  life. 

He  drew  ibout  him  a  host  of  friends,  and  was  alive  to  every  social 
courtesy  He  was  often  in  general  society,  accompanied  usually  by  the 
two  young  clergymen  of  Trinity  Parish,  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  conse- 
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crated  bishop  in  1830,  and  Williiuii  Bevrian,  ructor  of  Trinity  from  1830 
to  1862 ;  and  he  was  on  terms  of  cordial  intiiuucy  with  the  clergy  of 
other  deuom illations.  "  Generally  he  had  some  controversy  on  hand,  and 
I  often  jested  witli  him  on  his  being  such  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth 
up,"  wrote  Dr.  Mathews.  Hie  temjierament  wiLS,  however,  adapted  to  tJie 
times.  It  seems  a  little 
remarkable  that  the  great 
champion  of  Episcopacy 
in  New  York  should 
have  been  of  Puritan  an- 
cestry, hut  such  w  as  tlie 
fact  Edmund  Hobart, 
one  of  the  founders  of 
H  n  1  ghani.Massaehu  setts, 
came  from  Hingham, 
England,  in  1G33,  his 
second  son  was  an  emi- 
nent I'uiitan  divme,  who 
had  fi\e  cleuca!  sons, 
preachers  ainongtheCon- 
gregationali^ts  also  two 
grandsons,  Eev  Noah 
Hobart  and  the  distin- 
guished missionary,  Eev 
!Da\  id  Bramard  Hon 
John  S>loss  Hobart,  so 
freiiuently  mentioned  in 
fnimer  pages,  was  the 
son  of  Rev  Noah  Ho- 
bart. One  of  the  grandsons  of  the  eminent  Edmund  Hobart,  to  whom  an 
army  of  divines  and  scholars  trace  their  pedigree,  was  John  Hobart,  the 
grandfather  of  the  bishop. 

His  favorite  theine  was  the  proper  education  of  the  clergy     He  p 
posed  a  school  of  theology  in  New  York  as  early  as  1813,  th  n    f  tl  e 

Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in  Ninth  Avenue,  establisl    1  un  le    Is 
immediate  auspices  in  1819,  in  which  he  was  an  active  prof  f  pa 

toral  theology  and  pulpit  eloftuence.     The  board  of  trustees  U  b  h 

ops  —  one  from  every  diocese  in  the  Union.     A  theological  li- 
**^*'    brary  was  spee(fily  instituted ;  and  scholarships  to  furnish  education 
for  the  impecunious.     This  noble  institution  lias  ever  since  been  sending 
out  its  ministerial  candidates  to  every  part  of  the  land.    The  cause  of  Sun- 
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day  schoolb  in!  oi  nusiums  dianties  uf  every  cliavLiut^r, thedrciilivtion  of 
Bibles  and  of  ti  ttl-i  itid  tlie  authorslui>  of  almost  numberless  important 
workg  engaged  in  turn  Bishop  Hobart  s  attention  and  efforts.  His  valu- 
able life  howevei  came  to  a  sudden  ttimination  in  September,  1830,  in 
the  pnme  of  liis  intelleutual  ^yJi  it  tlie  age  of  fifty-five. 

New  Yoili  City  by  this  time  ippeirel  lilte  a  youth  much  ovei^own 
for  his  years.  It  had  shot  up  with  a  rapidity  tiiat  defied  calculation. 
Wealth  was  increasing  faster  than  sobriety  was  inciineu  to  measure. 
Swarming  multitudes  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  were  rendering. tlie 
community  in  a  certain  sense  unformed.  Keen-sighted,  far-seeing  men 
iuid  acted  upon  the  principle  that  no  good  citizen  should  be  without  the 
pi'ivilege  of  a  public  library ;  educational  and  charitable  institutions  were 
multiplying ;  but  a  strong  desire  was  manifested  to  lift  intelligence  up- 
ward and  onward  by  creating  a  university  in  the  city  —  a  seat  of  learning 
on  a  broad  scale,  with  the  widest  range  of  liberal  education,  that  should 
benefit  the  nation  as  well  as  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  land. 
Among  the  merchants  who  aided  munificently  were  Geoige  Griswold  and 
John  Delafield  ;  Albert  Gallatin  was  concerned  in  all  the  delibera-  ^ 
tiona,  and  Morgan  Lewis  and  Edward  Livingston  brought  their 
weU-matured  judgment  to  the  aid  of  the  scholars  and  clergymen  enlisted 
ill  the  enterprise.  The  University  was  virtually  established  in  1831  ■ 
professors  were 
inaugvirateii  to 
fill  the  various 
chairs  in  1832 ; 
the  corner-stone 
of  a  fine  edifice 
one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  long 
by  one  hundred  ^i 
feet  wide  front- 
inn 


ton  Square  then 
quite  a  long  dis 
tance  from  the 
city,  was  laid  in 
1833,  which  wa'i 

,    ,      ,  UdivsrsilyorthoCilyDrNtw  VDrk. 

soon  completed,  |w.i.iiLiiKioi,  siiusre.i 

and  opened  in  1835.  It  was  a  Gothic  structure  of  white  freestone  modeled 
after  King's  College,  England,  and  was  esteemed  a  masterpiece  of  pointed 
architecture,  with  its  octangular  turrets  rising  at  each  of  the  four  corners. 
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E«v.  Dr.  Mathews  wjia  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  Uuivei'sity.  He  was  the 
scholarly  pastor  of  the  Garden  Street  Dutch  Iteformecl  Church,  tall,  of  fine 
presence,  elegant  address,  with  a  noble,  well-poised  head,  and  handsome, 
magnetic  features.  He  was  one  of  the  most  genial  of  men,  animated  and 
witty  in  conversation,  fond  of  story-telling,  and  eloquent  in  debate.  He 
was  an  author  as  well  as  a  preacher  and  instructor  ;  and  his  two  daugh- 
ters, Joanna  and  Julia  Mathews,  have  enriched  the  juvenile  literature  of 
America  with  sixty-five  entertaining  and  successful  volumes  of  the  high- 
est religious  and  moral  character.  Hia  increased  duties,  however,  led  to 
the  installation  of  a  colleague  in  the  church,  Rev.  Mancius  S.  Hutton  ; 
and  the  great  fire  of  1835  destroying  the  old  edifice,  a  new  and  elegant 
structure  was  erected  near  the  University,  and  opened  in  1837.  Washing- 
ton Square  —  the  old  Potter's  Field  —  was  being  improved,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  quiet  and  fashionable  portions  of  the  city.  Among 
the  wealthy  merchants  who  built  handsome  residences  overlooking  this 
new  park  were  George  Griswold,  Thomas  Suffem,  Saul  Alley,  John 
Johnston,  James  Boorman,  and  William  C.  Rhinelander  —  who  recently 
died  leaving  upwards  of  fifty  millions.  The  street  bounding  Washington 
Square  on  the  east  was  called  University  Place. 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  contemplation  as  the  infant  uni- 
versity began  to  show  symptoms  of  life,  was  established  in  1836.  Twenty- 
eight  trustees  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  half  of  whom  were  clei^men, 
managed  its  afi^airs  —  but  the  new  theological  school  was  open  to  every 
denomination  of  Christians,  A  plain  brick  edifice  was  constructed  along- 
side the  University  opposite  Washington  Square.  The  basis  of  a  rare 
and  valuable  library  was  also  laid  by  the  purchase  in  1839  of  the  library 
of  Leander  Van  Ess,  of  Germany,  editor  of  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate, 
consisting  of  about  fifteen  thousand  distinct  works.  It  has  steadily  in- 
creased to  some  thirty-five  thousand  volumes,  in  1880,  with  nearly  the 
same  number  of  choice  and  rare  pamphlets,  including  the  original  edi- 
tions of  the  reformers,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  others,  the  earUest  Bibles 
printed,  and  valuable  collections  of  church  history. 

A  society  was  incorporated  in  April,  1831,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  Anioug  the  foremost  in 
this  enterprise  were  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Mitchill, 
who  had  been  so  zealous  in  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  Samuel  Wood,  Theodore  Dwight,  ami  Dr.  John  Dennison 
Russ.  The  first  attempt  at  instruction  ever  made  in  this  country  was 
in  1832.  Dr.  Russ  invented  a  phonetic  alphabet  of  i-aised  letters,  and 
taking  six  blind  children  into  his  household  demonstrated  the  practica- 
bility of  the  experiment    The  work  went  forward  slowly  but  with  marked 
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In  1839  an  elegant  Gotliic  edifice  was  erected,  through  legisla- 
tive and  private  donations,  in  Ninth  Avenue,  corner  of  Thirty-fourth 
Street. 

The  popiilatioQ  of  New  York  City  at  this  epoch  was  upwards  of  two 
hundred  thousand.  But  stages  were  the  only  means  of  public  convey- 
ance from  one  point  to  another.  Tiie  subject  of  railway  travel  was  in 
t^tation ;  also  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  horse -railroads  for  the  streets 
of  cities.  The  New  York  and  Hariem  Railroad  Company  was  in- 
corporated in  1831,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  railroad  from  the 
central  part  of  the  city  to  Harlem.  Two  years  later  the  road,  with  a 
single  track,  was  in  operation  aa  far  as  Murray  Hill,  and  the  new  horse- 
cars  were  a  great  novelty  as  well  as  a  convenience. 

The  introduction  of  steam  as  a  moving  power  for  land-carriages  was 
painfully  slow.  A  steam-eugine  built  by  Geot^e  Stephenson  at  his 
works  in  England  arrived  in  New  York  in  the.  spring  of  1829  and  was 
exhibited  for  some  tijue  in  the  yard  of  Edward  Dunscomb  in  Water  Street, 
its  wheels  raised  above  the  ground  and  kept  running  for  the  benefit  of 
the  curious.  C.  E.  Detmoid  received  that  year  a  premium  for  construct- 
ing a  horse  locomotive  able  to  carry  twelve  passengers  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour  —  the  borse  working  on  an  endless  chain  platform. 
The  next  year  he  made  drawings  of  the  first  American  steam  locomotive, 
which,  built  in  New  York,  was  placed  on  a  South  Carolina  road  late  in 
the  summer  of  1830.  Peter  Cooper,  the  philanthropist,  in  the  midst  of 
the  great,  excitement  created  by  the  progress  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Ekilroad  —  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  July  4, 1828  —  invented  and 
built  a  small  locomotive*  in  Baltimore  to  demonstrate  to  the  stockholders 
that  the  cars  could  be  drawn  around  short  curvea.  It  was  placed  upon 
the  road  in  1830,  and  its  success  induced  the  half  bankrupt  and  quite 
disheartened  company  to  press  forward  with  the  work.  The  railroad  from 
Albany  to  Schenectady  was  commenced  the  same  year,  for  which  a  char- 
ter had  been  granted  in  1826  ;  the  trial  trip  was  made  in  1832.  Other 
railroads  were  undertaken  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  but  it  was 
a  long  while  before  they  became  a  business  success. 

Washington  Irving  returned  from  his  travels  of  a  dozen  or  more  years 
in  foreign  lands  in  May,  1832,  New  York  welcomed  him  home  with 
pride  and  aflfection.  Honors  of  every  description  were  accorded 
him.  Enthusiasm  pervaded  all  classes.  No  author  had  ever 
been  so  much  read  in  the  city  of  his  biith.  His  felicities  of  theme, 
thought,  and  expression,  together  with  his  irresistible  drollery,  fullness  of 
invention,  and  refined  humors,  gave  him  a  place  in  the  public  heart  never 
While  abroad,  his  genius  had  won  for  him  distin- 
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guished  consideration,  and  he  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
most  notable  and  worthy  of  all  countries.  For  two  years  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  American  legation  in  London,  and  received  one  of  the  fifty- 
guinea  gold  medals  provided  by  Geoi>;e  IV.  for  eminence  in  historical 
compositions.  Standing  once  more  among  his  kindred  and  countrymen, 
the  same  erect,  dignified,  healthful  figure  of  modest  proportions,  with  the 
same  thoughtful  air  varied  with  captivating  surprises  of  animation,  he 
unconsciously  charined,  while  adoring  New  York  above  all  the  places 
he  had  seen  beyond  the  seas.  A  great  banquet  was  given  him  on  the 
30th,  at  the  City  Hotel  in  Broadway ;  three  hundred  gentlemen 
'  were  seated  at  the  tables.  Chancellor  Kent  presided,  and  James 
K.  Paulding  was  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  the  long-absent  traveler. 
Philip  Hone,  William  A.  Duer,  Professor  Itenwick,  Thomas  L.  Ogden,  and 
Samuel  Swartwout  were  the  vice-presidents  of  the  entevtaiiimeut.^ 

The  summer  following  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  that  terrible 
scourge,  the  Asiatic  cholera.  Over  three  thousand  persons  died  in  New 
York  City  between  the  4th  of  July  and  the  1st  of  October.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  the  fearful  visitation  excited  universal  notice ;  and  not  least 
among  the  contributions  to  medical  literature  it  elicited  was  a  valuable 
paper  from  Dr.  John  W.  Francis.  In  the  autumn  President  Jackson 
was  re-elected-  by  a  large  vote,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  became  vice- 
president.  Again  New  York  furnished  a  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  person 
of  Edward  Livingston.  He  had  Just  begun  to  feel  at  ease  in  his  sena- 
torial chair,  when  elevated  to  the  cabinet.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  at  their 
beautiful  seat  on  the  Hudson  —  Montgomery  Place,  inherited  from  his 
sister  —  saying:  "Here  am  I  in  the  secoud  place  in  the  United  States, 
some  say  the  first ;  in  the  place  filled  by  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe ; 
and  my  brother,  who  filled  it  before  any  of  them ;  in  tiie  place  filled  by 
Clay  at  so  great  a  sacrifice;  in  the  very  easy-chair  of  Adams ;  in  the  office 
which  every  politician  looks  to  as  the  last  step  but  one  in  the  ladder 
of  his  ambition ;  in  the  very  cell  where  the  great  magician,  they  say, 
brewed  his  spells."  The  duty  of  doing  the  honors  of  the  Executive  Man- 
sion having  devolved  upon  President  Jackson's  young  niece,  Mrs.  Liv- 
ingston, as  the  wife  of  the  premier,  was  sought  for  aid  and  assistance  on 
all  oceasions.     And  she  was  abundantly  competent.     Her  gifts  in  conver- 

1  Among  those  wlin  gave  this  dinner  were  Francis  B.  Cutting,  Ogden  Hoffman,  William 
Gracie,  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  James  0.  Kill)!;,  Peter  Solienierhoni,  Henry  Ogden,  Jacob 
Morton,  Charles  F.  Grim,  Dr.  John  W.  Franeis,  Cornelius  Low,  Riehani  Bay,  Jndge  John 
Duer,  Thomas  R.  Mercpin,  Charles  Kent,  J.  Fvnimorc  Cooper,  Thomas  W.  Ludlow,  Charles 
King,  John  A.  King,  Charles  Graham,  Gencml  Ani^istns  Fleming,  Janies  J.  .Fones,  Ahrahum 
Schemerbom,  Gnlian  C.  Verplanclt,  David  E.  Coldtn,  William  Bard,  Pefar  G.  Stnyvesant, 
BfTfrby  Bobinson,  W.  B.  Lawrence,  and  Peter  Irving. 
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sation,  her  distinction  of  manners,  and  remarkable  beauty  are  historical. 
Their  house  in  Washington  liad  long  since  become  the  resort  of  all  that 
was  notable  in  statesmanship  and  letters  ;  and  national  hospitalities  were 
never  dispensed  with  more  elegance. 

In  April,  1833,  Cora  Livingston,  the  beautiful  daughter  and  only  sur- 
viving child  of  Edwai'd  Livingston,  was  mamed  to  Thomas  P.  Barton,  and 
immediately  after  the  ceremony  President  Jackson,  while  offering 
his  congratulation,  announced  that  Livingston  was  appointed  Min- 
ister to  France,  and  that  his  newly  wedded  son-in-law  had  been  selected 
as   secretary   of  legation.     At  the  same  period 
Auguste  Davezac,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Livingston, 
was  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the'  United  States  at  Tlie 
Hague. 

The  first  election  of  a  mayor  of  New  York  \>\ 
the  votes  of  the  people,  in  conformity  with  a.  re- 
cent amendment  of  the  State  constitution, 
occurred  in  1834  The  candidates  were 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck  and  Cornelius  W.  Law- 
rence. Some  stirring  scenes  occnrred,  but  the 
Democrats  were  successful,  and  Lawrence  wa8,rcomrM^n,lwr<*;a!^™d*"'i.i(™ 
placed  in  the  mayor's  chair.  Governor  William  by  ihr  (aw  «,>.  La-n.nt!j 
L.  Marcy,  at  this  time  controlled  the  executive  department  of  the  State 
government,  a  man  of  talents  of  the  highest  order,  of  great  decision  of 
character,  and  of  acknowledged  honor  and  integrity.  The  Democratic 
party  was  well  organized,  had  the  full  benefit  of  Jackson's  popularity, 
and  was  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  his  patronage ;  while  its  favorite, 
Martin  Van  Buren,  was  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Pi'esidency. 

In  June,  1835,  Edward  Livingston  and  his  family  returned  to  New 
York  from  France  —  in  the  ConBtitidion,  commanded  by  Commodore 
Elliott  —  where  his  conduct  of  affairs  had  given  universal  satisfaction. 
Crowds  of  people  greeted  him  at  the  landing  and  followed  his 
carriage-  to  the  house  of  his  brother  in  Greenwich  Street,  in 
front  of  which  they  remained,  calling  for  him  until  he  appeared  at  the 
door  and  made  a  short  speech.  A  request  came  presently  from  the 
common  council  of  the  city  for  him  to  hold  a  public  reception  in  the 
governor's  room  of  the  City  Hall ;  and  during  the  same  day  he  received 
an  invitation  to  a  public  dinner  to  he  given  in  his  honor  at  the  City 
Hotel,  signed  by  Mayor  I-awrence,  Enos  T.  Throop,  Samuel  Jones, 
Thomas  J,  Oakley,  William  Leggett,  J. '  Fenimore  Cooper,  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  and  others,  which  took  place  on  the  16th  of  July.  The  mayor 
1,  and  swiong  the  toagfcg  was  — "  Edward  Livingston.     As  a  patriot 
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and  statesman  he  belongs  to  America;  as  a  jurist  and  philosopher,  to  the 
world."  ^ 

It  had  been  discovered  in  1834  that  New  York  City  containeH  a  dis- 
orderly element  of  a  formidable  chamcter,  and  iii  April  oC  tliat  year  the 
civil  authorities  were  for  the  first  time  obliged  to  call  for  military  aid  in 
maintaining  the  peac«  of  the  city.  Tlie  municipal  election  gave  rise  to  a 
series  of  brawls  and  riots.  Three  months  afterwai'ds  another  riot  was 
created  throngh  hostility  to  the  aiitislavery  movement.  The  meetings 
of  the  Abolitionists  were  attacked  and  broken  np,  and  the  mob  sacked 
the  dwellings  of  Arthur  and  Lewis  Tappan,  in  Rose  Street.  Mayor  Law- 
rence called  out  the  National  Guard,  which  marched  and  countermarched 
in  front  of  the  City  Hall ;  word  suddenly  came  that  several  of  the 
churches  were  about  to  be  destroyed  by  the  rioters,  and  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  the  rescue.^  The  streets  were  filled  with  angry-looking  multi- 
tudes, and  near  the  Spring  Street  Church  a  barricade  of  carts,  barrels,  and 
ladders  chained  together  was  planted  across  the  way,  and  tlie  parsonage 
of  Eev,  Dr.  Cox  had  already  been  attacked.     The  troops  were  assailed 

'  The  name  of  Edward  LivingEtmi  had  hecome  illustrioas  all  over  the  world  through  his 
great  scheniG  of  philanthropy,  the  Lvoingsl/m  Code,  which  was  no  sooner  published  in 
America  in  1S23  than  it  ws£  reprinted  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Germany.  ( (Festminster 
Jtevieiii  for  January,  1825;  Frqject  of  a  New  Feital  Code,  I>3ndo»,  1824;  JcTomy  Bentham's 
Worts,  edited  liy  Bowring,  XI.  37  ;  Reinie  Encydopediquf,  torn.  XLIV.  214,216  ;  Cambridge 
Essays,  1856,  p.  17.)  Victor  Hugo  wrote  to  the  author  "You  will  be  numbered  among  the 
men  of  this  age  who  have  deserred  most  and  best  of  mankind."  The  new  law-giver  received 
autograph  letters  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Sweden  on  the  subject  of  his 
work.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  sent  him  a  gold  medal,  with  a  eulogistic  inscription. 
The  government  of  Guatemala  tranidated  one  of  his  codes —  that  of  Reform  and  Prison  Dis. 
cipline  —  and  adopted  it  -word  for  word  (Codigo  de  Beforma  y  Disdplina  ds  las  Prisiones. 
Guatemala,  1831) ;  and  in  his  honor  gave  to  a  new  city  and  district  the  name  of  Livingston. 
Many  of  the  most  prominent  statesraen  of  the  world  wroto  to  him  in  terms  of  appreciative 
commendation.  When  Kossuth  was  entertained  at  a  pnblie  dinner  liy  the  bar  of  Hew  York 
City,  in  1852,  he  said  "  that  America  had  a  great  authority  for  codification  —  Livingston  — 
one  of  the  three  or  four  American  names  beat  known  and  most  respected  in  Europe." 

*  Cornelius  Van  Wyclt  Lawrence  (bom  17S1,  died  1861),  mayor  of  New  York  City,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  1832  to  1834,  president  of  the  Democratic  Electoral  College  In  1836, 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  under  President  Polk,  and  for  twenty  years  president  of 
the  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  descended  from  William  lawrenee  who  settled  on 
Long  Island  about  two  hnndred  years  prior  to  this  period  (see  Vol,  I.  231),  and  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Richard  Smith,  the  patentee  of  Smithtown  —  the  lady  who  afterwards  mar- 
ried Sir  Philip  Carteret,  Mayor  Lawrence  married  his  cousin,  Lydia  A.,  daughter  of  Judge 
Effingham  Lawrence,  and  widow  of  Edward  N,  Lawwnce.  The  Lawrence  family  is  widely 
known  and  prominently  connected  throughout  the  country.  Walter  Bowne  (bom  1771, 
died  1846),  mayor  of  New  York  City  four  years  prior  to  the  election  of  I^wrence,  and  who 
represented  the  city  in  the  State  senate  three  successive  terjns,  traced  his  ancestry  to  the  same 
source  in  the  maternal  line,  the  Lawrences  and  Bownes  having  intermarried  in  many  gen- 
erations. Mary,  the  daughter  of  Walter  Bowne,  became  the  wife  of  John  W.  Lawrence  (bom 
in  1800),  member  of  Congress  aud  president  of  the  Seventh  Ward  Bank  in  Few  York. 
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with  stones  and  eveiy  offensive  missile,  bnt  with  admirable  coolness  they 
were  able  to  quell  the  distmbaiiue  and  disperse  the  mob  withont  firing 
a  shot.  Scarcely  another  month  had  elapsed  ere  a  riot  occurred  among 
the  stone-cutters.  In  building  the  University,  the  contractors  purchased 
marble  at  Sing  Sing,  and  employed  the  State  prisoners,  for  economy's  sake, 
to  cut  and  hew  it  before  bringing  it  to  the  city.  Three  or  four  private 
dwellings  were  also  in  process  of  erection  from  the  Sing  Sing  marble. 
This  was  no  sooner  known  than  the  stone-cutters  banded  together,  held 
meetings,  and  paraded  the  streets  with  incendiary  placards,  and  evea 
went  so  far  as  to  attack  several  houses.  The  troops  were  called  out,  and, 
after  dispersing  the  malcontents,  lay  under  arms  in  Washington  Square 
four  days  and  four  nights.  The  third,  or  "  Five  Points  Riot,"  occurred 
on  Sunday,  June  21, 1835.  It  was  an  Irish  brawl.  A  ri^iment  of 
Irishmen  was  about  to  be  organized,  to  which  some  native  Ameri- 
cans took  exception.  Two  or  three  fights  began  in  different  quarters  of 
the  town,  one  in  Grand  Street,  another  in  Chatham,  and  a  third  in  Pearl. 
The  latter  was  between  two  Irishmen,  but  the  affray  soon  became  general 
and  serious.  Citizens  interfered  and  were  pelted  with  brick-bats.  Finally 
Mayor  Lawrence  appeared  on  the  scene  with  a  large  force  of  police,  and, 
having  arrested  the  principal  ringleaders,  dispersed  the  mob  for  the  tima 
On  Monday  the  riots  were  renewed  by  parties  of  Irish  and  Americans,  a 
pnl)hc  house  in  the  Bowery  was  sacked,  and  several  prominent  citizens 
dangerously  injured.  The  mayor  and  police  again  came  to  the  rescue; 
but  the  next  day  and  the  next  witnessed  a  repetition  of  outrages,  and 
iinally  public  notice  was  given  that  there  would  be  no  meeting  of  the 
O'Connell  Guards ;  and  peace  thereby  was  restored. 

A  terrible  calamity  befell  New  York  City  in  the  following  December. 
On  the  bitter  cold  night  of  the  16th,  as  the  tempestuous  winds 
were  howling  through  the  snow-clad  streets,  the  people  below  ^^'  ^ 
City  Hall  were  suddenly  startled  by  an  alarm  of  fire.  Upon  looking  out 
they  saw  a  volume  of  lurid  light  streaming  into  the  sky  below  Wall 
Street.  Firemen  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  conflagration,  but  water 
could  only  be  obtained  from  the  river,  and  that  presently  froze  in  the 
pipes  before  it  couhl  be  used.  The  brave  men  beat  their  hose  and  tried 
every  means  to  prevent  the  formation  of  ice  without  avail ;  it  was  the 
coldest  weather  known  for  many  years ;  finally  they  drew  their  "  machines  " 
out  of  the  way  and  boldly  tried  to  save  property.  Many  of  the  stores 
were  new,  with  iron  shutters  and  doors  and  copper  roofs,  and  in  burning 
presented  the  appearance  of  immense  iron  furnaces  in  full  blast.  The 
heat  at  times  melted  the  copper  roofing,  'and  the  liquid  ran  off  in  great 
drops.     The  gale  blew  towards  the  East  River.     Wall  after  wail  a 
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heard  tumbling  like  an  avalanche.  Fiery  tongues  of  flame  leaped  from  roofa 
and  windows  along  whole  streets,  and  seemed  to  he  making  angry  dashes 
at  each  other.  The  water  of  the  bay  looked  like  a  vast  sea  of  blood.  Tlie 
bells  rang  for  a  while  and  then  ceased.  Both  sides  of  Pearl  Street  and 
Hanover  Square  were  at  the  same  instant  in  the  jaws  of  the  hungry  monster. 
Seventeen  blocks  were  consumed,  and  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of 
property  converted  into  smoke  and  ashes.  The  burnt  district  embraced 
some  thirteen  acres,  and  nearly  seven  hundred  buildings  were  swept  away, 
occupied  chiefly  by  New  York's  largest  shipping  and  wholesale  dry-goods 
merchants  and  grocers.  The  marble  exchange,  supposed  fire-proof,  in 
which  had  been  stored  books,  papers,  and  costly  goods,  disappeared  like  a 
dissolving-view  ;  and  the  Garden  Street  Church,  in  the  midst  of  its  tombs, 
with  its  fine  organ,  and  immense  quantities  of  merchandise  placed  within 
and  about  it  for  safety,  was  quickly  a  shapeless  pile  of  ruins.  Mayor 
Lawrence  appeared  with  his  officers,  and  it  was  resolved  to  blow  up 
buildings.  But  there  was  a  want  of  powder ;  Charles  King  volunteered 
to  visit  the  navy-yard  for  a  supply,  and  returned  with  a  band  of  marines 
and  sailors.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  several  structures  were 
mined,  and  the  explosions  went  on  fearfully  but  successfully  until  the 
progress  of  the  fire  was  arrested. 

The  day  dawned  upon  a  wild  waste  And,  to  add  to  the  distress,  every 
insurance  company  in  the  city  was  made  bankrupt  by  the  same  disaster. 
As  soon  as  the  first  excitement  had  subsided,  a  public  meeting  of 
the  citizens  was  convened  by  the  major  at  the  City  Hall,  and  reso- 
lutions, offered  by  James  (r  King,  to  unite  in  vigorous  exertions  to  repair 
the  loss,  were  unanimously  adopted  On  motion  of  Dudley  Selden,  a 
committee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  wa«  appointed  to  ascertain 
the  origin  and  cause  of  the  fiie  and  probable  extent  of  losses. 
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CHAPTER    XLIX. 

1835-1845. 
INTRODUCTION  OF  CROTON  WATER. 

—  ClUlTON    RlVEK    ¥U1 
TION    OF    TEIE    OKEAT   AcHlKVEMBNT.  —  ELEUTIIIN    OF    MAUTIN    VAN    BiIREN    TO    TUB 

FKBSinENcy. — Financial  Ckibib  op  1887-  —  Failures.  —  Suspension  of  Spkcib 
Payments  by  ah  the  Banks  in  America.  —  Influence  of  James  G.  Kino.  ~ 
England  sending  Gold  to  New  York.  —  Thb  Country  Relieved.  —  Bawks  op 
1880.  —  Moneyed  Institutions.  —  Prisons.  —The  Tombs.  —  City  Correctional 
AND  Charitable  Institutions. — Penny  Journalism.  —  The  Great  Newspaper 
System,  —  Founding  or  the    Prominent   New    York   Journais.  —  The   Italian 

Opera.  —  Poets  of  1837.  —  Columbia  College  Anniversary Dedication  of  tub 

UNiVBiiSiTY.  —  Invention  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph.  —  Acop-noN  OF  tub  Morsb 
System.  —  Professor  Samuel  F,  B.  MoiiSE.  —  Honors  of  the  World.  —  Great 
Political  Excitement  of  the  Decade.  ^Viltory  of  the  Whirs.  — Teib  Great 
Fire  op  1816  IN  New  York  City. 

A  SENSE  of  the  perishing  condition  of  tlie  city  for  the  want  of  water 
took  possession  of  the  public  mind.  The  cool,  clear-headed,  undis- 
mayed business-men  of  New  York,  while  devising  means  for  rebuilding 
their  commercial  structures,  discussed  the  long-pending  measure  of  briiy- 
ing  water  from  the  adjacent  country  to  the  relief  of  the  island  metropolis. 
Fire  and  famine  are  usually  twin  companions.  In  the  late  deplorable 
destruction  of  property  the  fire  had  been  in  its  magnitude  the  direct 
result  of  a  water  famine. 

But  the  greatest  consternation  was  pi-esently  awakened  in  view  of  the 
probable  financial  consequences  of  the  disaster.  One  firm  after  another 
failed.  It  was  a  winter  of  distress  —  not  a  propitious  moment  for  divert- 
ing a  few  millions,  more  or  less,  to  the  construction  of  aqueducts 
and  bridges.  At  the  same  time  prudence  pointed  out  the  danger 
of  procrastination.  The  public  health  as  well  as  safety  leqmred  water. 
The  supply  iiad  never  been  equal  to  the  demand  —  which  was  increasing 
in  rapid  ratio.  The  population  had  reached  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thonaand ;  and  the  great  human  tide  was  flowing  in  from  the  Old  World 
in  a  resistless  and  almost  overpowering  euii'ent.  From  the  biackish  wells 
and  the  old  Tea  Pump  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  Manhattan  Water- 
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Works  in  E«ade  Street  —  wliicli  manned  to  distribute  very  poor  water, 
pumped  from  welk  tlirou_,h  tlie  1  wer  pait  ol  the  city  iu  hollow  logs  — 
the  citizens  h  id  ilw  iy&  been  lestncted  And  the  more  people  the  less 
water.     The  situation  1 1 11  eoome  ab&r  lutely  appalling. 

New  Yoik  was  thu  mjst  extrava^int  citj  in  the  known  world  as  far 
as  charity  was  toin-Lined  No  (ther  community  ever  had  been  so  taxed 
with  providmg  for  tlie  destitute  of  all  climes  Tbey  came  bankrupt  in 
character  as  well  -m,  finances  wnxks  ot  incipacity,  miseducation,  prodi- 
gality, and  crime  —  not  only  from  across  the  ocean  but  from  every  part 
of  our  own  continent.  The  metropolis  was  a  general  asylum  for  vagrants. 
The  brains  of  political  philosophers  were  vexed  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  provide  most  effectually  for  both  poverty  and  vice,  while  liunianity 
never  faltered  in  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Gas  was  introduced  into  the  city  below  Canal  Street  in  1825,  meeting 
with  much  opposition.  Many  persons  were  afraid  to  have  it  in  or  near 
their  dwellings.  Explosions  were  predicted.  When  the  newspapers  sug- 
gested that  the  great  fire  originated  in  the  bursting  of  a  ga^-pipe,  si-oies 
of  men  were  ready  to  exclaim,  "  I  told  you  so ! "  Samuel  Leggett,  piesi- 
dent  of  the  old  Franklin  Bank,  originated  the  first  gas  company  m  New 
York  in  1823,  and  became  its  president.  He  introduced  gas  into  his 
own  handsome  private  residence  in  Franklin  Squaie,  and  opened  his 
doors  hospitably  to  the  public  in  order  to  demonstiate  the  utility  of  the 
new  source  of  light  and  comfort.^  He  also  about  the  same  time  attempted 
to  furnish  the  city  with  water  from  the  Bronx  River. 

The  various  schemes  agitated  for  supplying  the  city  with  wholesome 
water  would  form  an  interesting  chapter.  The  question  had  been  before 
the  people  more  or  less  for  several  decades.     Projects  for  boring  artesian 

1  Samuel  L^gett  was  a  man  of  enlarged  ideas  and  great  practical  benevolence.  He  was 
the  son  of  Thomaa  Leggett,  of  Westchester  County,  a  large  Iniidliolder,  driren  from  liis  estate 
by  the  "  Cow  Boys  "  in  the  EuvolutJon,  who  came  to  the  city  oii  tlio  return  ol  peace  and  went 
into  a  lucrative  buainesE,  purchasing  the  fine  house  subsequently  occupied  by  Lis  son,  and,  not 
being  ready  to  take  immediate  possession,  iviitcd  it  to  Comfort  Sands  for  a  brief  period. 
Samuel  Leggett  aod  hia  brothers  succeeded  their  father  in  business,  anil  were  among  the 
notable  New  York  merohiints  of  the  early  poition  of  the  present  century.  William  Leggett 
was  of  the  same  family,  a  cousin  ot  Samuel  Leggett ;  h6  married,  in  1828,  Almira,  daughter  of 
John  Waring,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  established  The  Critic,  a  weekly  litemry 
•onrnal,  which  at  the  end  of  six  months  was  united  with  the  Mur  York  Mirror,  to  which  he 
was  a  contributor.  In  1828  he  became  associated  with  William  CuUen  Bryant  in  the  Eixning 
Post;  and  in  1836  was  the  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  a  weekly  devoted  to  [lolitics  and  litera- 
ture. William,  son  of  Samuel  Leggett,  married  a  daughter  of  W^er  Hull,  a  descendant  of 
Admiml  Sir  Wagi«  Hull  of  the  Britiah  Nnvy,  and  bought  the  spacious  mansion  at  the  comer 
ot  St  Mai'k's  Place  and  Sciiond  Aveinie  :  tbeir  dunglLter,  Sarah  H.  leggett,  has  fonniied  with 
Bilmimhle  sneeeas  a  Homo  for  Working  Wonien  in  llio  New  York  of  to-day  ;  she  has  also 
eatablished  the  Fifth  Avenue  Itcadiiig-Koom. 
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wiiUs,  for  cutting  au  open  canal  to  the  HousiiUniic  Itivur  in  Cuiiucctieut, 
and  for  obtaining  water  fvoni  the  Piissaic  Itivei-  in  New  Jeraey,  were 
among  those  which  had  claimed  attwntiou  imd  heen  abandoned.  The 
Croton  River,  flowing  into  tlie  Hudson  near  the  ohi  Van  Cortlandt  nianor- 
hi>ii9e,  forty  miles  above  the  city,  seemed  tlie  most  pi'omising  source. 
Tv;iversing  a  beautiful,  high,  rolling  vegion  of  country,  known  as  the 
Clinton  water-shed,  where  ten  ov  more  pictHre^iiue  natniiil  lakes  might  at 
any  time  be  brought  into  sei'vioe,  it  offered  sjieeial  advantages.  Surveys 
and  estimates  were  made  in  1834  by  conimissionera  appointed  for  the 
pui'pose.  The  popular  vote  in  1835  decided  upon  the  undertaking, 
altliough  a  very  strong  party  was  continnally  harping  on  extrsivugauce, 
and  declareil  that  water  which  had  been  good  enough  for  tiieir  ancestors 
would  suffice  for  them.  The  fire  was  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the 
imperative  need  of  water  to  preserve  the  city  from  destruction,  and  the 
work  was  pushed  forward  in  spite  of  serious  obstacles. 

A  dam  was  threwn  across  the  Croton  River  creating  a  lake  five  miles 
long,  from  which  a  conduit  of  solid  masonry  was  constructed  to  the  city 
forty-five  miles  in  length.  In  its  course  it  encountered  snags  of  every 
description.  Sixteen  tunnels,  in  rock  vary  in  length  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet.  At  Sing 
Sing  an  elliptical  arch  of  hewn  granite  is  eighty-eight  feet  span,  with  its 
key-stone  upwards  of  seventy  feet  from  the  waters  of  the  brook  beneath. 
In  Westchester  County  the  aqueduct  crosses  twenty-five  streams  i'rom 
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dred  and  fourteen  feet  above 
tide- water. 

About  four  miles  below 
H^h  Bridge,  in  what  is  now 
Central  Park,  was  located  a 
large  receiving  reservoir  at 
iirst  covering  thirty-one  acres 

—  although  another  was  soon  constructed  covering  one  hundred  and  i 
acres  —  from  which  the  water  was  conducted  to  a  distributing  reservoir  on 
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Murray  Hill.  Besides  these,  a  "  liigb  service  "  reservoir  near  Hiyh  J'riilge 
was  found  necessary,  and  a  lofty  tower  was  Ijuilt,  with  powerful  pumping 
machinery,  for  forcing  water  into  a  tiiiik  at  tlie  top  of  the  tower  holding 
fifty-five  thousand  gallons,  to  supply  tlie  more  elevated  portion  of  the 
city.  The  iron  mains  laid  beneath  tlie  street  sarfiice  to  carry  water 
to  the  buildings  are  about  four  hundred  miles  in  length  at  the  present 
writing. 

The  whole  decade,  until  1845,  was  devoted  to  the  construction  of  the 
Croton  Aqueduct.  It  was  so  far  completed  in  1842  that  the  water  was 
admitted  to  the  city.  Prior  to  that  great  event  the  cominissionei-s  and 
engineers  walked  through  its  entire  length  of  foi-ty-five  miles.  It  is 
arched  above  and  below  so  as  to  form  an  ellipse  measuring  eight  and  one 
half  feet  perpendicularly  and  seven  and  one  half  feet  hoHzoutally.  It 
slopes  about  thirteen  inches  to  the  mile,  and  has  a  capacity  of  carrying 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  uullion  gallons  of  water  per  day.  AVhen  the 
water  was  introduced  a  voyage  was  made  from  Croton  Lake  to  the  (;ity 
within  the  aqueduct,  by  four  persons,  on  the  Croton  Maid,  a  boat  laslt- 
ioned  for  the  purpose. 

The  achievement,  like  that  of  the  Erie  Canal,  was  destined  for  a  degree 
of  usefulness  wholly  l>eyoud  the  most  extravagant  estimate.  Its  impor- 
tance in  a  hygienic  aiul  economic  view  was  rightly  foreseen  ;  in  insurance 
alone  it  caused  the  reduction  of  forty  cents  on  every  one  hundred  dollars 
in  the  annual  rates.  Its  accomplishment,  by  a  single  city,  at  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  nine  millions,  in  a  period  of  unprecedented  commercial  embar- 
laasments,  and  in  the  face  of  vast  natural  obstacles,  was  a  marvel  for  all 
future  generations ;  and  it  is  a  work  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  the 
old  Iloman  aqueducts.  Henceforward  there  would  seem  no  project  too 
hold  nor  enterprise  too  great  for  New  York  to  undertake. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1842,  t!ie  Croton  River,  turned  into  its  new  and 
enduring  channel,  nished  into  tlie  city.  The  event  was  celebrated  with 
an  imposing  military  and  civic  procession  seven  miles  in  length.  The 
gorgeous  display  in  point  of  magnitude  and  invention  eclipsed  both  its 
predecessors  —  the  great  Federal  pageant  of  1788,  and  that  of  the  canal 
celebration  in  J  82Ii.  While  parading  the  streets,  the  rejoicing  multitudes 
were  suddenly  greeted  with  the  opening  of  the  beautiful  fountains,  and 
the  wildest  enthusiasm  prevailed.  The  several  divisions  of  the  procession 
halted  at  the  City  Hall  Park,  where  Samuel  Stevens,  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Water  Commissions,  made  a  stirring  address,  consigning  the  cus- 
tody of  the  nearly  completed  works  to  John  L,  Lawrence,  president  of  the 
Croton  Aqueduct  Boanl  —  who  also  made  an  appropriate  speech.  By 
request  of  the  corporation  of  the  city,  George  P,  Morris,  the  popular 
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soQg-writer  and  editor,  had  prepared  an  ode  for  the  occasion,  which  was 
sung  by  the  members  of  the  Sacred  Music  Society,  standing  before  the 
gushing  waters  of  the  Park  fountain.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
closing  lines :  — 

"Water  leaps  aa  if  delighted. 

While  her  conquered  foes  retire! 

Pale  contagion  flies  affrighted 

With  the  baffled  demon  Fire  1 

Water  shouts  a  glad  hosanna ! 

Bubhlea  up  the  earth  to  bless  ! 

Cheers  it  like  the  precious  maima 

In  the  barren  wilderness. 

"  Round  the  aqueducts  of  story, 
As  the  mists  of  Lethe  throng, 
Crototi's  waves,  in  idl  their  glory, 
Troop  in  melody  along. 
Ever  sparkling,  bright,  and  single 
Will  this  rwk-ribbed  stream  appear, 
When  posterity  shall  iningle 
Like  the  gathered  waters  here." 

While  the  aqueduct  was  progi'essing,  with  all  the  petty  annoyances 
connected  with  the  details  of  aueh  an  enterprise,  affairs  throughout  the 
nation  reached  a  feverish   crisis.     Martin  Van  Buren,  who  had 
in  New  York  reduced  the  management  of  his  party  to  a  science 
systematizing  it  until  it  was  the  njost  perfect  oi^nization  ever  known 
in  this  country,  was   inaugurated,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1837,  Presi- 
dent of    the    United    States.      But  iinancial   disaster   was   the 
grand  legacy  of  the  preceding  administration.     When  the  public 
money  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
was  deposited  in  the  local  banks,  it  became  easy  to  obtain  loans.     Specu- 
lation extended  to  every  branch  of  trade,  and  especially  to  Western  lands. 
New  cities  were  founded  in  the  wilderness,  and  fabulous  prices  charged 
for  building-lots.     Hardly  a  man  could  be  found  who  had  not  his  pet 
project  for  realizing  a  fortune.     Foreign  goods  at  the  same  time  were  im- 
ported heavily.     To  pay  for  these,  gold  and  silver  were  sent  abroad  in 
lai«e  quantities.     Just  before  the  close  of  his  second  term,  Jackson  issued 
the  famous  "  specie  circular,"  requiring  payments  for  the  public  lands  to 
be  made  in  hard  money,  which  swept  the  gold  and  silver  into  the  Treas- 
ury.    Bitter  fruits  were  to  be  harvested. 

Business  men   could  not  pay  their  debts.     Consternation  seized  all 
classes.     The  storm  burst  with  terrific  fury  in  New  York.     During  the 
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first  three  weeks  in  April  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses  stopped  payment. 
The  losses  exceeded  one  hundred  millions.     Property  of  all  kinds  declined 
in  value.     From  New  York  the  panic  extended  to  the  remotest 
quarters  of  the  Union.     The   failures  in  New  Orleans   reached 
twenty-seven  millions  in  two  days.     Eight  of  the  States  in  part  or  wholly 
failed.     Even  the  national  government  could  not  pay  its  duhts.     Univer- 
sal bankruptcy  seemed  impending.     The  seasons  had  been  unfavorable 
to  agriculture,  and  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat,  for  home 
consumption,  were  imported  from  Europe   into  New  York  during  the 
early  spring.^     The  question  of  payment  was  discussed  with  alarm.     A 
general  run  was  made  upon  the  banks.     The  State  of  New  York,  for  a 
loan  not  exceeding  half  a  million,  at  six  per  cent  interest,  publicly  adver- 
tised, received  not  a  hid.     The  policy  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  declining 
any   further   extension  of    credit  reacted  with  great  intensity. 
'  After  deliberate  consultation   among   the  officers  and   directors, 
all  the  banks  in  New  York  suspended  specie  payments  on  the  10th  of 
May. 

James  G.  King,  of  the  great  bankii^-house  of  Prime,  Ward,  &  King, 
a  leading  member  and  afterwards  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
was  one  of  the  sagacious  few  whose  voice,  countenance,  and  counsel  were 
cheerful  and  hopeful.  He  perceived  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  tbe 
danger ;  but  he  believed  that  mutual  aid  and  confidence  would  mitigate, 
and  perhaps  control  the  evil,  and  his  example  of  calm  self-possession 
inspired  others  with  courage.  The  merchants  and  traders  of  the  city 
meeting  the  same  day  at  the  Exchange,  in  pursuance  of  a  call  numer- 
ously signed  by  leading  men  of  all  pursuits  and  parties,  he  addressed 
them,  offering  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  paper  notes  of  the  different 

1  Flour,  during  the  wintei- of  1SS6  and  1837,  was  twelve  anil  fifteen  dollars  a  barrel,  and  the 
poorpeoplp  suffered  severely.  It  was  rimiored  tliat  a  few  of  tlic  larger  flonr  and  grain  dealere 
hail  taken  advantage  of  the  Scarcity  to  bay  up  all  the  flour  in  the  city.  The  old  war-cry  of 
"the  poorBjjainst  the  rieli "  was  raised,  which  finally  terminated  in  a  riot  On  the  10th  of 
February,  a  placard,  hemleil,  "  Bkeaii  !  Meat  I  Rkjjt  r  Fuel  !  —  their  prices  must  come 
down  !  "  appeared  in  conspicuous  places  calling  for  a  meeting  in  the  Park.  Sis  thousand  or 
more  gathered  —  a  motley  crowd  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  foreigners  —  and  deinagoguBB 
harangued  them  until  they  were  fitted  for  almost  any  work  of  Rpoliation.  The  popular  fury 
was  chiefly  directed  against  Eli  Hart,  a  great  flour- merehant,  who,  it  was  said,  had  fifty-three 
thousand  barrels  of  flour  in  liis  store.  The  mob  assaulted  tlie  building,  and  in  the  end  carried 
it  by  storm,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Mayor  Lawienee  and  a  large  police  force  ;  the  rioters 
threw  barrels  of  flour  by  fillies  and  by  hundreds  from  the  windows,  together  with  sacks  of 
wheat  amounting  U)  over  one  thonsand  buahela^ — until  the  street,  according  to  a  writer 
of  the  day,  "  was  knee-deep  in  flour  and  wlieat."  Several  other  stores  were  attacked,  but 
through  tbe  combined  efl'orts  of  the  citii^ens  and  the  police  the  mob  was  dispersed  as  night 
approached.  Some  forty  of  the  rioters  were  captured,  tried,  and  sent  to  the  State  prison  ;  the 
ringleaden,  however,  escaped. 
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banks  should  pass  current  as  usual  until  sucli  time  as  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  might  be  found  practicable.  Nathaniel  Prime  seconded 
the  resolutious  —  which  were  put  separately,  and  each  unanimously 
adopted.  The  sanction  thus  given  by  the  leading  business  men  to  the 
st«p  taken  by  the  banks  produced  a  salutary  effect  The  community 
breathed  more  freely,  and  trade  revived. 

During  the  summer  efforts  were  made  to  return  to  specie  payments. 
But  disasters  thickened.  Three  of  the  lai'gest  I»ndoii  houses  interested 
in  American  trade  failed  ;  and  the  return  of  a  large  amount  of  sterling 
bills  drawn  on  those  houses  added  to  the  general  dismay. 

At  this  juncture  James  G.  King  sailed  for  England.     He  was  warmly 
received  and  eagerly  consulted  by  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  London. 
While   discussing  measures  proper  to  be  taken  in  the  terrible  ... 
crisis,  he  startled  the  bank-parloc  by  suggesting  that  the  Bank  of 


England  and  the  great  capitalists,  instead  of  eontinuin_g  to  t 
American  merchants  by  discrediting  paper  connected  with  the  American 
trade,  should  at  once  send  over  to  New  York  several  million  dollars  in 
coin.  He  declared  that  such  a  supply  would  determine  the  New  York 
banks  upon  their  future  course.  After  some  hesitation  the  Bank  of 
England  consented.  A  consignment  of  one  million  pounds  sterling  in 
gold  was  shipped  to  New  York  in  March,  1838,  on  the  sole  responsibility 
of  Prime,  Ward,  &  King,  and  the  guaranty  of  Baring  Brothers  &  Co. 
Curtis,  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  wrote  to  King,  on  the  day 
prior  to  the  first  shipment  of  eighty  thousand  sovere^ns :  "  The  object  of 
the  bank  in  the  operation  is  not  one  of  profit^ the  whole  transaction  is 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  its  operations.  I  deem  it  inexpedient  to  fix 
any  precise  period  witiijn  which  the  returns  should  be  made.  Having 
shown  your  house  so  much  confidence  in  intrusting  the  management  of 
this  great  concern  in  its  hands,  it  would  but  ill  agree  with  that  confi- 
dence if  1  were  to  prescribe  limits,  which  might,  in  many  ways,  act  most 
inconveniently,  and  deprive  the  bank  of  the  advont^e  of  your  judgment 
and  experience."  King  hastened  home,  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  a 
passenger  bearing  the  second  shipment  of  gold.  The  New  York  banks 
had  alreaily  determined  to  resume  specie  payments  within  a  year  from 
the  day  of  suspension —  on  or  before  the  10th  of  the  coming  May  —  and 
Samuel  Wai-d,  the  partner  of  King,  had  been  active  in  oi^nizing  a  public 
meeting  which  again  pledged  the  whole  business  community  to  stand  by 
the  banks.  A  convention  of  delegates  from  several  of  the  States  formally 
declared  resumption  impolitic  and  unsafe  for  some  time  to  come ;  and  the 
banks  of  Pennsylvania  absolutely  refused  to  come  into  the  measure.  But 
the  reign  of  irredeemable  paper  terminated,  and  the  city  of  New  York, 
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which  had  been  compelled  to  lead  the  way  in  svispension,  now  had  the 
^at  honor  and  the  siipretne  satisfaction  of  leading  the  way  in  resump- 
tion, and  of  smoothing  the  way  for  others.  As  the  coin  arrived  it  was 
sold  on  easy  terms  to  the  varions  banks  in  the  city ;  also  in  Boston  and 
Pennsylvania.  A  reaction  took  place,  depression  vanished,  and  misfor- 
tunes were  retrieved.^  The  Bank  of  England's  treasure  was  managed 
with  skill  and  fidelity  by  the  house  in  which  such  signal  confidence  was 
reposed,  and  the  transaction  was  closed  without  loss  and  with  great 
promptitude. 

Janio  G  King,  who,  by  taking  the  initiative  in  this  important  measure, 

lendered  a  service 
of  vast  moment,  not 
only  to  his  native 
citj  and  State,  hut 
to  the  whole  uoun- 
try,  IV  as  the  third 
son  of  the  states- 
man, Eufns  King, 
"i:]il  the  grandson 
of  John  Alsop  He 
was  lorty-six  years 
ot  age,  of  distin- 
guished pen,oual 
appearance  and  ac- 
Liirapli'-hcd  scholar- 
'-liip,  affable  and  en- 
ftdgmg  in  manners, 
and  of  exceptional 
integrity,  ewcntive 
abdity,  and  worldly 
witidom  He  was, 
indeed,  an  admi- 
rable representative  of  the  old-school  merchant  and  banker  —  a  class 
of  men  who  have  contributed  with  iirintely  generosity  to  the  use 
of  the  metropolis,  and  who  are  still  co\ering  oontinents  with  railroads 
and  oceans  with  steamships.  Ho  studied  law  in  his  youth,  but  finally 
turned  his  attention  to  commerce.  From  1818  to  1824  he  resided  in 
Liverpool,  doing  a  lai^e  business  in  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Archibald  Gracie.  He  returned  to  New  York  through  an  invitation  to 
become  a  partner  in  the  banking-house  with  which  he  was  henceforward 
1  SjaU's  Lives  nf  Amstvxtn  ifirehants. 
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connected,  and  which  sutecquently  was  reconstructed  under  the  name  of 
James  G.  King  &  Sons.^ 

In  relation  to  banks  and  banking  institutions  in  the  metropolis  a  few 
facts  will  best  illustrate  their  steady  gi'owth,  tu  1800  two  incorporated 
banks  only  were  in  operation.  In  1812  the  number  had  multiplied  into 
eight,  with  sn  aggregate  capital  of  some  ten  and  one  half  millions.  No 
new  banks  were  chartered  until  some  time  after  the  war  had  ceased.  But 
in  1840  thirty  banks  existed  in  the  city,  of  which  six  were  bankiug  asso- 
ciations formed  under  the  general  banking  law.*  The  grand  total  of  capital 
employed  was  a  little  less  than  twenty-iune  and  one  half  millions.  In  1880, 
notwithstanding  all  the  vicissitudes  of  banking  enterprise,  the  number  of 
national.  State,  and  savings  banks  located  in  the  city  are  upwards  of 
one  hundred,  independent  of  the  private  banking-houses.  Loan  and  Trust, 
and  Safe  Deposit  companies.  The  rise  of  insurance  companies  has  been 
no  less  rapid.  Prior  to  1820  there  were  but  twelve,  inclusive  of  fire  and 
marine,  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,     In  1840  New  York  alone  sus- 

1  Jamea  Gore  King,  third  son  of  Kiifus  and  Mary  Alaop  King  (liorn  in  New  York  City, 
May  8,  1791,  died  1853),  marrii^d  Sarah  Rogers,  daughter  of  Archibald  Grade,  in  1813.  Chil- 
dren ;  1.  Caroline,  married  Deniiing  Duer  ;  2.  Harriet,  married  Dr.  George  Wilkes ;  3.  James 
Gore  King,  Jr.,  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  married  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Governor  John  A.  King;  4,  Archibakt  Grade  King,  president  of  Institution 
tor  Savings  of  Merchants'  Clerks,  marri«l  Elizabeth  D.,  daughter  of  William  A.  Duer,  pres- 
ident of  Columbia  College  ;  6.  Mary,  married  Edgar  Richards  ;  6.  Frederica,  married  J.  C. 
Bancroft  Davis,  Asabtant  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Grant,  Minister  to  Germany, 
and  judge  of  the  Conrt  of  Claims  ;  7.  Edward  King,  president  of  Union  Trust  Company, 
married  Isabella  Eamsey  Cochrane,  niece  of  Dean  Ramsey  of  Edinburgh  ;  8.  Fanny,  married 
James  L.  MoLane,  of  Baltimoi'e.  —  Family  Archives 

The  wife  of  the  eminent  merchant,  Archibald  Gracie,  was  Esther,  daughter  of  Moses  and 
Hannah  Fitch  Rogers.  (See  pp.  521,  622. )  Her  mother,  Hannah  Fitch,  was  the  daughter  of 
Governor  Thomas  Fitch  of  (,'onnerticut.  The  great -gmndfather  of  Governor  Fitch  (Thomas, 
Eon  of  William  Fil^h,  member  of  the  British  Parliament)  name  to  Boston  from  England  in 
1B37,  removing  to  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  in  1651,  where  the  family  has  ever  since  been  one 
of  wealth  and  high  position.  Moses  Rogers,  elder  brother  of  Mi3.  Gracie,  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Woolsey  (see  p,  522).  Their  childri;n  were  :  1.  Sarah  E.  Rogers,  mar- 
ried Hon.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins  ;  2.  Benjamin  Woolaey  Rogers,  married  Snsan,  daughter  of 
William  Bayard,  whose  son,  Benjamin  Woolsey  Rogers,  married  Helena,  daughter  of  Richard 
K.  Hoffman,  M.  D.  ;  3.  Archibald  Rogera,  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Judge  Nathaniel  Pen- 
dleton ;  i.  Julia  A.  Rogers,  married  Francis  Bayard  Winthrop —  Haldane. 

'  The  Banking  Associations  in  1840  were  as  follows  ;  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  (Philadelphia),  George  Griswold  and  Richard  Alsop  associates  ;  North  American 
Trust  and  Banking  Company,  Joseph  D.  Beers  president  ;  Mechanics'  Banking  Associa- 
tion, E.  D.  Comstock  president ;  American  Exchange  Bank,  David  Leavitt  president ; 
Bank  of  Conimeree,  John  A.  Stevens  president  ;  New  York  Banking  Company,  John  Dela- 
field  president.  The  combined  capital  of  the  five,  independent  of  the  United  States  Agency, 
was  nine  millions.  In  1810  four  savings-banks  only  were  in  operation.  (  iViltiams's  Awiaud 
Register /or  1840.)  The  firet,  as  licrelflfore  reennled,  was  founded  in  1819.  In  188(1  twenty- 
four  are  in  snoeessful  operation.    lAppleton's  Dictionary  o/  New  York  and,  Vieimty  for  1880.) 
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tained  forty-four.  In  1876  ninety-four  fire-insurance  companies  were 
connected  with  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  with  a  capital  of  eighty- 
five  millions ;  and  in  addition  to  these  were  ten  marine  and  twenty  life- 
insurance  companies.  The  total  cash  capita!  of  moneyed  institutions  in 
the  city  at  present  is  not  less  than  a  thousand  million  dollars. 

Prisons  seemed  to  be  as  essential  as  hanks  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  city.  Indolence  and  pauperism  produced  offenders  against  the  laws 
faster  than  edifices  could  be  constructed  for  their  discipline  and  punish- 
ment Of  convicts,  seventy  per  cent  were  foreigners  ;  of  police  arrests, 
for  all  manner  of  offenses,  seventy-five  per  cent  were  vagrants  from  other 
places  and  countries.  As  early  as  1796  the  legislature  provided  for  two 
state-prisons,  one  to  be  erecte{i  in  Albany  and  the  other  in  New  York 
City.  The  commissioners  in  charge  of  building  Newgate,  on  the  Hudson, 
in  what  was  then  Greenwich  village,  were  John  Watts,  General  Matthew 
Clarkson,  Isaac  Stoutenbui^h,  Thomas  Eddy,  and  John  Murray.  It  was 
opened  in  1797,  but  it  soon  became  too  crowded,  and  in  1816  the  Auburn 
state-prison,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  was  projected ;  during  the  same  year 
a  penitentiary  for  persons  convicted  of  minor  oflenses  was  built  on  the 
East  Kiver  shore  at  Bellevue,  near  the  almshouse;  in  1826  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  was  built,  and  the  three  buildings  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall. 
About  the  same  time  Newgate  was  sold  and  the  site  for  a  state-prison 
selected  at  Sing  Sing,  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  convicts  in 
working  the  extensive  quarries  of  marble  in  that  vicinity.  This  was 
completed  in  1828.  The  city-prisons,  for  the  safe-keeping  of  offenders 
awaiting  trial,  becoming  inadequate  to  the  demand,  the  Halls  of  Justice, 
better  known  as  The  Tombs,  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Collect, 
or  Fresh-Water  Pond  —  illustrated  on  a  former  page.  It  was  completed 
in  1838,  covering  a  whole  block  ;  and  it  is  probably  the  purest  specimen 
of  I^yptian  architecture  to  be  found  outside  of  Egypt  itself.  If  it  was 
not  so  unfortunately  located  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  imposing  build- 
ings in  the  city ;  but  its  really  grand  proportions  are  dwari'ed  almost  into 
insignificance.  It  stands  in  a  hollow,  so  low  that  the  top  of  its  massive 
walls  scarcely  rises  above  the  level  of  Broailway,  only  some  one  hundred 
yards  distant  from  its  western  facade.  The  granite  was  brought  from 
Maine,  with  the  exception  of  the  stone  of  the  old  Bridewell,  demoliahe{i 
about  that  time.  Internally,  The  Tombs  is  rather  a  series  of  buildings 
than  a  single  strncture.  There  is  now  a  city  prison  connected  with  each 
police  court —  seven  or  more  in  all.  The  only  one,  excepting  The  Tombs, 
having  any  architectural  pretensions  is  the  Jefferson  Market  Prison,  a 
unique  and  handsome  strncture  of  irregular  shape,  in  Italian  Gothic 
style,  situated  on  Sixth  Avenue,  corner  of  Tenth  Street. 
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A  group  of  three  beautiful  and  picturesque  islands  in  the  East  Kiver, 
alongside  the  city,  are  now  occupied  witli  the  penal  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions for  which  New  York  is  famous.  To  trace  the  histoiy  of  their 
growth  and  development  would  require  a  volume  by  itself  Blackwell'a 
Island,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  was  purchased  by  the  city  in 
1828,  for  fifty  thousand  dollars.  A  heavy  granite  sea-wall,  and  various 
edifices  turreted  and  battlemented  in  the  old  feudal  style,  were  in  due 
course  of  time  constructed  of  stone  quarried  on  the  island  by  the  convicts 
Giidens  and  ittractive  ground''  weie  laid  out  and  cultivated  and  trees 
pi  inted  Theie  are  now  upon  the  island  i  penitentiary  with  inmates 
avera^in^  abo  it  twelve  hundred  an  almshouse  a  eorrectioml  workhouse 
a  lai^e  ch'iritv  hospit  tl  with  vi  mmod  >hi  ns  for  ti^bt  liundn,d  a  small 
pox:  hospital  a  him  I  i -\luiji  i  j  i  i  In  t  i^him  md  hospitals 
for  parilytiLS 
epileptics  in 
cu  rabies  and 
the  con  vile  s 
cent  inhabit 
ed  constantly 
by  some  seven 
thousind  per 
sons  all  under  g 
the  charge  of  ~ 
the  Commis- 
sioners of  Pub 
lie     Chanties  tn  Tomb.. 

and  Corrections  Wards  Island  is  nearly  circular  and  in  parts  finely 
wooded  Several  of  its  Hospitals  and  as}luins  are  large  and  handsome 
structures  The  Emigrants  Hospital  receives  the  sick  and  destitute  aliens 
from  the  Old  World,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration, 
created  in  1847.  Eandall's  Island,  of  one  hundred  acres,  is  the  site  of 
the  House  of  Refuge,  an  imposing  edifice,  with  mosque-like  turrets, 
erected  in  1854  (the  first  institution  of  the  kind  ever  organized) ;  and  of 
the  nursery,  children's  hospitals,  asylum  and  school  for  idiots,  and  other 
charities  provided  by  the  city  for  destitute  children.  The  Society  for 
reforming  Juvenile  Delinquents,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Pauperism,  established  the  pioneer  House  of  Refuge  in 
Madison  Square,  with  six  boys  aud  three  girls,  in  1825.  When  the  old 
arsenal  was  burned,  iu  1839,  the  institution  was  transferred  fo  one  of  the 
hospital  buildings  on  the  East  River,  where  it  remained  fifteen  years  — 
until  the  new  edifice  on  Randall's  Island  was  completed. 
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The  decade  of  which  this  chapter  treats  was  marked  by  the  foundation 
of  the  great  newspaper  system,  which  has  become  an  engine  of  thought 
more  powerful  than  book-making.  Newspapers  had  long  been  the  most 
appreciated  of  all  human  productions.  But  they  were  not  numerous, 
and  their  circuJation  was  limited.  The  New  York  Sun,  projected  by  Ben- 
jamin H.  Day  iu  September,  1833,  was  the  first  successful  penny  paper 
in  the  world.  Horace  Greeley,  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Horatio  David 
Shepard  and  Francis  V.  Story,  issued  a  little  penny  sheet  in  January  of 
the  same  year,  which  survived  exactly  three  weeks.  The  Sun  was  made 
up  of  twelve  columns,  each  ten  inches  long;  it  had  no  editorials,  it  gave 
no  opinions,  commercial  reviews,  financial  reports,  or  stock  sales,  and  it 
made  no  promises.  But  it  helped  to  make  newspaper  readers  ;  and  when 
two  years  old  boasted  a  circulation  of  eight  thousand.  One  cent  continued 
to  be  its  price  for  thirty  years.  The  penny  press  dates  from  the  advent  of 
the  Sun  iu  1833,  since  when  upwards  of  one  hundred  one  and  two  cent 
journals  have  been  started  in  New  York  City— although  many  of  them 
had  but  a  brief  existence.  The  New  York  Herald  was  founded  iu  1835, 
by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  who  had  been  in  the  city  since  1822,  engaged 
on  various  papers.  He  made  the  science  of  journalism  a  study.  His 
new  sheet  was  independent  of  party,  and  conducted  in  a  manner  so  origi- 
nal and  unexpected  that  the  public  seized  it  with  avidity.  In  1836  he 
raised  the  price  to  two  cents.  There  were  seven  laige  morning  papers  at 
this  epoch  called  "  sixpenny  sheets,"  and  four  evening  papers  of  the  same 
character  and  price.  Yet  Bennett  prophesied,  after  carefully  computing 
his  accounts,  "  I  shall  be  enabled  to  carry  into  effect  prodigious  improve- 
ments, and  to  make  the  Ht-rald  the  greatest,  the  best,  and  the  most  profit- 
able paper  that  ever  appeared  in  this  country."  Gerard  Hallook,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Jimrnal  of  Commerce,  wrote  of  the  peimy  papers  about 
the  same  time,  "  The  number  of  newspaper  readers  is  probably  doubled 
by  their  influence,  and  they  circulate  as  pioneers  among  those  classes  who 
have  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  general  intelligence." 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  founded  in  1827  under  the  auspices  of 
Arthur  Tappan,  was  the  "  blanket  sheet "  of  the  period  chiefly  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Courier  and  inquirer  —  as  far  as  obtaining  fresh  news 
was  concerned.  It  was  purchased  in  1828  by  David  Hale  and  Gerard 
Hallock.  Hale  was  the  son  of  a  Connecticut  divine,  a  tall,  slim,  brusque, 
vigorous  man  of  thirty-six,  who  managed  the  business  and  commercial 
concerns  of  tlie  enterprise  with  persistent  industry  and  energy.  Hallock 
was  the  son  of  a  Massachusetts  divine,  an  accomplished  linguist  and  gen- 
ei'al  scholar  of  twenty-seven,  who  edited  and  guided  the  general  policy  of 
the  journal.     They  inaugurated  within  a  year  the  famous  news-schooners. 
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to  cruise  at  sea  and  intercept  European  vessels  for  the  latest  intelligence. 
The  Courier  and  Enquirer  immediately  hired  vessels  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  the  races  of  these  squadrons  down  the  hay  were  exciting  in  the 
extreme.  In  1833  Hale  and  Hallock  established  a  horse-express  to 
Philadelphia,  and,  not  to  be  outdone,  the  other  papers  instituted  an  oppo- 
sition express.  An  interview  at  a  later  day  between  Hale  and  Bennett 
was  the  origin  of  the  Associated  Press,  founded  in  1849,  of  which  the 
amiable  and  self-poised  Gerard  Hallock  was  the  president  for  many  years.^ 
The  Ifew  York  Express  was  ushered  into  existence  in  1836,  under  the 
editorial  direction  of  James  Brooks,  assisted  by  his  brother,  Erastus  Brooks. 
The  first  number  of  the  N&w  York  Trihune  was  issued  by  Hoi-ace  Greeley 
in  1841,  He  had  been  in  New  York  ten  years,  and  for  some  time  had 
edited  the  New  Yorker ;  also  the  Log  Cabin,  a  campaign  journal,  both  of 
which  were  merged  into  the  Tribune,  with  which  his  name  henceforward 
was  completely  identiiied.  Heniy  J.  Eaymond,  who  in  1851  founded  the 
Nev^  York  Times,  became  assistant  editor  of  the  Tribune  at  ten  dollars  a 
week,  and  gained  extraordinary  distinction  as  a  reporter;  he  was  subse- 
quently on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Courier  arid  Enquirer.  The  New  York 
World  was  of  a  later  date,  making  its  first  appearance  in  June,  1860 ;  and 
in  July,  1861,  the  Courier  and  Enquir&r  was  merged  into  this  new  journal. 
There  were  no  Sunday  papers  in  N'ew  York  prior  to  1825.  The  commu- 
nity was  startled  when  the  Sunday  Cowrier  appeared  one  bright  Sabbath 
morning.  Public  sentiment  rebelled  against  the  innovation,  and  only  three 
or  four  Sunday  papers  were  attempted  during  the  following  ten  years. 
Even  the  Journal  of  Commerce  would  permit  no  work  done  in  the  estab- 
lishment between  twelve  o'clock  Saturday  night  and  twelve  o'clock  Sun- 
day night.  The  religious  press  of  Kew  York  dates  from  1820,  when  the 
New  Yiyrk  Observer  was  founded  by  Sidney  K  Morse,  in  connection  with 
his  brother,  Richard  C.  Morse,  sons  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  the  geog- 
rapher. They  were  brothers  of  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  of  artistic 
and  telegraphic  fame.  But  few  journals  under  this  head  proved  success- 
ful prior  to  1840.  The  Christian  Intelligencer,  the  organ  of  the  influential 
and  wealthy  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  projected  in  1830,  and  ever  since 
holding  a  high  place  among  the  religious  publications  of  the  country,  and 
the  New  York  Evangelist,  founded  about  1833,  "to  promote  revivals  and 

1  Gerard  Halloclt  (born  1800,  died  1869,)  was  the  brother  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  WiUiam  A. 
Hallock,  (bora  1794,  died  1880),  who,  raniiiig  to  New  York,  founded  the  American  Trad 
Society  in  1825,  and  was  its  great  managing  head  for  over  half  a  centuTj.  They  were  sons  of 
the  learned  Bev.  Mo.ses  Halloek  of  I'lainfielil,  Massucliusett:^  who,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral 
duties  taught  a  classical  school  in  liis  own  house,  fitting  young  men  for  Williams  Collage. 
William  Cullen  Bryant  was  a  classmate,  under  this  instruction,  with  the  four  sans  of  the 
clergyman,  two  of  whom  came  to  reside  in  New  York  as  above. 
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1,  temperaiic*  and  other  reforms,"  ably  conducted  by  Eev.  Joshua 
Leavitt  —  subsequently  of  the  Independent,  started  as  an  organ  of  the 
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ever  before,  exhibitions  of  pictures  and  statuary  became  both  lucrative 
and  popular,  while  the  drama  struggled  for  elevation  in  keeping  with  the 
advance  of  public  taste.  "  The  ^e  is  itself  dramatic,  and  the  dramatic 
spirit  now  more  than  ever  characterizes  the  people,"  wrote  the  critic  of 
tlie  Mirror  in  1837.^  Four  theatrical  edifices  were  projected  between 
1835  and  1845.  The  one  theater  of  the  early  years  of  the  century  ia 
to-day  represented  by  twenty-five,  chiefly  handsome  and  costly  structures. 
The  Italian  Opera  was  introduced  in  1825,  the  most  select  audience  ever 
assembled  within  the  walls  of  the  Park  Theater  greeting  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  famous  Garcia  with  his  troupe.  His  dai^bter,  afterwards 
Madame  Malibran,  then  only  seventeen,  astonished  and  delighted  New 
York  with  the  wonderful  compass  and  sweetness  of  her  voice.  She 
received  ten  thousand  dollars  for  singing  in  English  Opera  at  the  opening 
of  the  Bowery  Theater  in  1826.  Other  troupes  visited  the  country  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  success  of  the  opera  for  a  long  period  was  not  as- 
sured. George  P.  Morris  wrote  a  play  called  Brier  Cliff,  which  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Chatham  Theater  in  1837,  and  repeated  forty  nights  in 
succession.  In  1842  he  wrote  the  libretto  of  an  opera.  The  Maid  of 
Saxony,  which  was  set  to  music  and  performed  fourteen  nights  in  the 
Park  Theater. 

The  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  revival  of  Columbia  College 
was  celebrated  in  April,  1837.  An  imposing  procession  of  trustees,  pro- 
fessors, clergymen,  societies,  public  officials,  and  d^nitaries  from  univer- 
sities of  other  States,  with  appropriate  costumes  and  banners,  formed  on 
the  college  green  and  marched  through  some  of  the  principal  streets  to 
St.  John's  Church.     The  exercises  were  of  a  marked  and  memorable  char- 

1  In  the  same  isBue  of  the  New  York  Mirror  appears  a  list  of  the  poets  of  the  period, 
quoted  from  a  publication  long  sinee  forgotten,  the  New  IVi  Book.  The  paragraph  is  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  curious.  "  Who  says  that  the  American  people  are  a  mere  money- 
gettii^  doilar-sBTing  people !  Who  can  deny,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  a  nation  of 
poets,  sons  of  Apollo,  every  one  of  them  f  Judge  for  yourselvea.  Their  names,  as  registered  in' 
the  New  Tork  Book,  are;  Francis  Arden,  John  I.  Bailey,  Robert  Barker,  Ann  E.  Bleecker, 
Anthony  Bleecker,  S.  De  Witt  Bloodgood,  A.  H.  Bogart,  Daviii  8.  Bogart,  Elizabeth  Bogart, 
James  G.  Brooks,  Miss  Mary  E.  Brooks,  A.  L.  Blauvelt,  Wiilis  G.  Clark  (twin  brother  of 
Lewia  Gsylord  Clark),  Elizabeth  C.  Clinch,  William  Croswell.  Isaac  Clason,  Luoretia  M, 
Davidson,  G.  W.  Doane,  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  William  Duer,  Elizabeth  F.  EUet,  Emma  C. 
Embmy,  Theodore  S.  Fay,  Margarette  V.  Faugeres,  William  P.  Hawes,  Charles  Fenno 
Hoflman,  Washington  Irving,  John  Inman,  Samuel  Low,  Jonathan  Jjawrence,  Jr.,  William 
Leggett,  William  Livingston,  George  P.  Morris,  Jacob  Morton,  Lindley  Murray,  Dr.  Samuel 
I..  Mitchill,  Clement  C.  Moore,  James  Nack,  Rosewell  Park,  James  K.  Paulding,  Edward 
Sanford,  Robert  C.  Sands,  Daniel  Seymour,  Thomas  Slidell,  Alfred  B.  Street,  William  L. 
Stone,  George  D,  Strong,  J.  K.  Sutemeister,  T.  W.  Tucker,  W,  H.  Vining,  J.  B.  Van 
Schaick,  and  Gulian  C.  Verplanck.  The  editor  of  the  Nsw  York  Book  has  accomplished  a 
diSicnlt  task  in  a  veiy  satisfactory  manner,  although  several  deserving  names  may  be  found 
among  the  missing." 
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acter.  An  oration  from  Rev.  Dr.  Maiiton  Eastburn  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  college.  President  William  A.  Duer  conferred  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  upon  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman, 
and  Fitz-Giisene  Halleck ;  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  David  B.  Ogden,  John 
Dner,  and  George  Griffin ;  and  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  seven  promi- 
nent clergymen.  The  president's  levee  in  the  evening,  wrote  Willis, "  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  fetes  New  York  ever  witnessed.  The  picture- 
galleries  and  conservatories  of  half  the  town  were  laid  under  contribntion 
to  supply  the  plants,  painting,  and  statuary  with  which  the  corridors  and 
alcoves  of  the  spacious  suite  of  apartments  were  decorated ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  eminent  literary  and  professional  persons,  mingling  with  the  young 
sprigs  of  fashion  and  grave  political  characters  of  all  parties,  rendered  the 
scene  at  once  novel,  animated,  and  imposing.  Such  reunions  make  the 
halls  of  learning  serve  a  more  beneficent  purpose  than  mere  pupilage  in 
letters."  During  the  next  mouth  the  new  Gothic  edifice  of  the  University 
■was  publicly  dedicated  to  science,  letters,  and  religion,  the  chapel  being 
crowded  with  the  beauty  and  intelligence  of  the  city.  One  of  the  speakers 
took  occasion  t«  explain  that  in  opening  the  portals  of  science  to  the  archi- 
tect, engineer,  mechanic,  agriculturist,  and  others  who  wished  "  to  pursue 
one  or  more  special  branches  of  study  without  being  required  to  attend 
upon  the  whole  undergraduate  course,"  the  University  had  no  disposition 
to  dispar^e  classical  learning.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirmed  that  it  was 
nowhere  more  effectually  imparted  or  more  rigidly  exacted  in  candidates 
for  degrees. 

The  rooms  of  the  upper  story  adjacent  to  the  chapel  on  the  north  side 
were  occupied  by  the  professor  of  the  Literature  of  the  Arts  of  Design, 
Samuel  F.  15.  Morse  ^ — with  his  pupils  —  who  was  elected  to  this  post 
when  the  institution  was  first  established.  In  September  following  the 
dedication  of  the  building,  having  completed  the  first  crude  telegraphic 
recording  apparatus  in  the  world,  he  exhibited  to  a  select  assembl^e  at 
the  University  the  operation  of  his  new  system,  and  demonstrated  beyond 
dispute  his  ability  to  communicate  between  two  points  distant  half  a 
mile  from  each  other.  He  immediately  applied  to  Congress  for  aid 
in  constructing  an  experimental  telegraph  from  Washington  to  Balti- 
more. But  his  project  was  received  coldly,  with  skepticism,  and  even 
with  ridicule. 

Professor  Morse  had  been  a  resident  of  New  York  City  since  1815. 
As  an  artist  he  enjoyed  unusual  social  privileges.  He  went  to  England 
with  Washington  AUston  in  1811,  and  while  abroad  was  the  pupil  of 
West  and  Copley.  He  studied  sculpture  as  well  as  painting,  and  in  1813 
received  from  the  bands  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  presence  of  the  for- 
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ei^n  amb'lfw^do^s  the  ^old  medal  oflenil  by  the  Adtlplu  SouLty  of  Arta 
in  London  for  the  best  '-in^jle  h^uie  niodtlud  within  i  specihed  period 
When  he  first  established  himself  in  New  \oik  he  was  gtieved  to  find 
that  pettj  jealousies  and  dissensions  kept  the  irtists  apart  He  made 
It  his  farbt  businLSs  to 
heal  animosities  and 
one  eveninj^  in\  ited  the 
arti->ts  to  hi^  room  01 
tensibly  to  eat  stixw 
berries  and  cream  but 
really  to  be^uik  them 
into  something'  h^e 
a^eeil  le  intercourse 
He  covered  his  table 
with  prmts  and  scat- 
tered invitm^,'  casts 
about  the  room  Before 
the  e\eningwas  s^ent 
it  waa  proposed  ui  1 
unanimously  agieed  t 
meet  m  a  similar  man 
ner  e\ery  week  This 
was  the  germ  of  the 
National  Academy  of 
Design,  of  which  Morse 
became  the  first  president 

fore  which  he  delivered  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  Fine  Arts  in  this 
country.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  various  departments  of  science, 
especially  in  chemistry.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  while  on  board 
the  Havre  packet  Sully,  returning  to  America,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
his  professorship  in  the  University,  that  he  conceived  the  gi-eat  invention 
which  won  him  more  honors  of  a  foreign  and  public  kind  than  were  ever 
before  bestowed  upon  an  American.  In  a  casual  conversation  with  some 
of  the  passengers  concerning  the  relation  between  electricity  and  mt^- 
netism,  a  recent  experiment  in  Paris  was  described.  Electricity  had 
been  instantaneously  transmitted  thraiigh  a  wire.  The  idea  that  in  a 
gentle  and  steady  current  of  the  electric  fluid  a  source  existed  of  regular, 
continued,  and  rapid  motions,  which  might  be  applied  to  a  machine  for 
conveying  messages  from  place  to  place,  and  inscribing  them  on  a  tablet,  at 
once  took  possession  of  the  mind  of  Morse.  We  can  almost  see  the  figure 
of  the  illustrious  inventor  as  he  paced  the  deck  full  of  this  thought,  or 


-was  re-elected  for  sixteen  years  —  and  be- 
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gazed  dreamily  into  the  sea,  devising  mechanical  contrivances  to  give  it 
expresaioiL  Before  the  packet  reached  New  York  the  essential  features  of 
the  electro- m^netic  transmitting  and  recording  apparatus  were  sketched 
upon  paper.  While  experimenting  in  his  rooms  in  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity, he  met  with  little  sympathy  from  scientists ;  and  the  public  gener- 
ally presumed  his  brilliant  discovery  would  prove  but  an  ingenious  scien- 
tific pastime.  He  stretched  half  a  mile  of  wire  around  and  around  one 
of  hia  apartments,  and  thus  could  exhibit  a  telegraph  in  actual  operation 
in  1835  ;  but  only  in  one  direction  —  until  the  summer  of  1837. 

The  story  of  the  long-bafded  efforts  and  final  success  of  Morse  is  as 
remarkable  as  any  in  the  annals  of  discovery.  The  lesson  it  teaches  is 
as  old  as  human  genius  and  human  ambition.  Inflexible  perseverance  in 
patient  endeavor  is  essential  to  achievement.  He  sailed  for  Europe,  reso- 
lute, and  undismayed  by  the  coolness  of  Congress,  but  the  governments 
of  the  Old  World  gave  him  no  encoui-agement,  and  he  returned  to  America 
to  try  again.  He  renewed  his  appeal  to  Congress  year  after  year.  On 
the  last  night  of  the  session  in  March,  1843,  he  left  the  Capitol,  after 
waiting  patiently  through  the  long  day,  thoroughly  disconsolate.  His 
amazement  may  be  imagined  the  next  morning,  to  learn  that  in  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  the  midnight  hour  the  expiring  Congress  voted  thirty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  constraction  of  a  telegraph  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore.  He  immediately  commenced  the  work.  At  first  the 
wires,  inclosed  in  lead  pipes,  were  buried  in  the  earth.  One  day,  while 
watching  the  laborers  ei^aged  in  digging  a  trench  for  the  purpose,  near 
Baltimore,  Morse  sought  refuge  in  a  shed  from  a  violent  thunder-storm, 
exclaiming,  "The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  have  to  bang  these  wires 
on  poles."  Before  ten  miles  were  accomplished  the  lead  pipes  were 
abandoned  and  the  wires  elevated.  The  completion  of  the  undertaking 
was  announced  in  May,  1844 

The  notion  of  the  utility  of  electricity  for  imparting  information  did 
not  originate  in  any  one  mind,  any  more  than  that  of  the  moving  of 
ships  by  steam  But  Morse  combined  and  improved  upon  the  invention 
of  others  to  such  a  degree  that  out  of  sixty  competitors  he  reached  the 
most  desirable  result  for  public  and  private  use.^  At  a  convention  held 
in  1851,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  uniform  system  of  telegraphing  for 
all  Germany,  that  of  Morse  was  selected.  ■  It  has  superseded  other  sys- 
tems in  nearly  every  country  of  the  world.  The  representatives  of  the 
principal  European  powers,  assembled  at  Paris  in  1857,  presented  Morse 
four  hundred  thousand  francs  as  a  recompense  for  his  invention.  Gold 
medals  of  scientific  merit  were  awarded  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria 

1  History,  Theory,  and  Practice  of  the  Elesiric  Tekgmph,  by  George  B.  Preaeott,  pp.  67,  68. 
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and  the  King  of  Prussia.  Tlie  Cross  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
was  coufen'ed  on  him  hy  the  Eniperur  uf  France ;  the  Cross  of  Knight  of 
the  Danuebrog  by  the  King  of  Denmark ;  the  Cross  of  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  by  the  Queen  of  Spain ;  the 
decorations  of  Knighthood  by  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  King  of  Italy ; 
and  the  decoration  of  the  Nishan  Iftichur  (the  older  of  glory),  set  in 
diamonds,  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  In  addition  to  tiiese  honors  he 
was  elected  member  of  all  the  prominent  European  scientific  and  art 
academies,  as  well  as  those  of  this  country ;  he  was  esteemed  the  moat 
illustrious  American  of  his  age.^ 

The  telegraph  companies  of  Great  Britain  gave  him  a  public  banquet 
in  London  in  1856,  and  two  years  later  the  Americans  in  Paris  tendered 
him  a  similar  entertainment.  As  the  years  rolled  on  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  benefits  his  genius  had  conferred  upon  the  human  race  became 
more  and  more  conspicuous,  New  York  City,  the  scene  of  his  long  strug- 
gle to  bring  the  most  wayward  of  the  elements  into  obedience,  united 
with  the  telegraph  fraternity  of  the  United  States-^June  10,  1871^ 
in  one  of  the  grandest  tributes  of  respect  and  love  ever  accorded  to  a 
living  man     A  colossal  stat  le  erected  in  his  honor,  "  in  the  most  beauti- 

1  Professor  Sanwel  Fi  lay  Bree&c  Morse  (bom  1791,  died  1872)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Jedediah  Morse  the  elebrated  d  vine  and  geographer  —  died  in  New  Haven,  lS2fi  — 
whose  wife  wa.  El  t  eth  Ann  daughter  of  Judge  Saninel  and  Rebecca  (Finlej)  Breese,  of 
New  York,  and  granddaught*  ot  Rev  Dr.  Samnel  Finley,  President  of  Princeton  College- 
Sidney  Breese,  the  father  ot  Judge  Samnel  Breese,  was  a  New  York  merchant,  bom  in 
Shrewsbury,  Wales  ;  he  had  been  a  warm  jtartisan  of  the  Pretender,  but  on  the  failure  of  the 
rebellion  entered  the  British  navy,  and  finally,  giving  up  his  commission,  settled  iu  New 
York  City,  where  he  married  Elizabeth  Pinkethman.  His  epitaph  in  Trinity  Churchyard, 
Hew  York,  has  been  often  quotrd.  for  its  quaint  humor,  showing  the  man  :  — 

8,  1767, 


Judge  Samuel  Breese  was  twice  married  :  (2}  to  Elizabeth  Anderson,  granddaughter  ot 
Rev.  James  Anderson,  first  pastor  of  the  Wall  Street  Presbyterian  Chureh  (see  Vol.  I.  505) ; 
their  children  who  grew  up  were  :  1.  Samuel  Sidney  Breese,  married  Helen  Burrows,  and  set- 
tled on  a  large  estate  in  Oneida  County,  New  York  ;  2.  Arthur  Breese,  of  Utica,  married 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Judge  Livingston  of  Poughkeepsie,  among  whose  children  were  Rear- 
Admiral  Samuel  Livingston  Breese  and  Chief  Justice  Sidney  Breese,  United  States  Senator 
from  Illinois  ;  3.  Susannah  Bayard  Breese,  married  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Snowden,  of  Princeton, 
Hew  Jersey  ;  4.  Abigail  Breese,  married  Joaiah  Salisbury,  of  Boston,  and  had  two  children. 
Professor  Edward  Elbridge  Salisbury  of  New  Haven,  and  Elizabeth  M.,  the  fiist  wife  of 
Pi'csident  Theodore  D.  Woolsey  of  New  Haven. 
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ful  of  the  public  grounds  of  the  chief  city  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
to  stand  for  ages,"  was  unveiled  in  his  presence,  the  city  through  the 
Mayor,  and  the  people  of  two  States  through  their  chief  magistrates  — 
the  State  of  his  birth  and  the  State  of  his  adoption  ^  participating  in  the 
ceremonial ;  while  a  multitude  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  strong  witnessed 
the  spectaele.  Governor  John  T.  Hoffman  said, "  Thanks  to  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  men  speak  to  one  another  now,  though  separated  by  the  width  of 
the  earth ;  and  we  intend  that,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  men  who  come  after 
us  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  his  name  for  want  of  the  recorded  tes- 
timony of  his  contemporaries."  William  Cullen  Bryant  addressed  the 
assemblage,  saying,  "  We  come  together  on  the  occasion  of  raising  a  statue, 
not  to  buried  but  to  Uving  merit  —  to  a  great  discoverer  who  yet  sits 
amoi^  us,  a  witness  of  honors  which  are  but  the  first-fruits  of  that  ample 
harvest  which  his  memory  will  gather  in  the  long  season  yet  to  come." 
The  exercises  of  the  day  were  gloriously  concluded  by  a  brilliant  ovation 
in  the  evening  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  presence  of  the  lai^st  and 
most  intellectual  audience  ever  crowded  within  the  walls  of  the  huildiug. 
Enthusiasm  reached  its  climax  when  the  distinguished  inventor  attached 
his  signature  to  the  telegram :  "  Professor  Morse  sends  greeting  to  those  of 
the  telegraphic  fraternity  throughout  the  world.  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est, peace  and  good  will  to  men ! "  A  few  moments  later  responses  came 
from  nearly  all  the  cities  of  America,  and  from  Canada,  Havana,  and  other 
distant  places.  After  numerous  speeches,  the  revered  "Father  of  Tele- 
graphy" made  a  few  brief  and  touching  remarks,  alluding  with  much 
emotion  to  the  demonstrations  of  regard  "  so  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  inventions." 

It  was  his  farewell.  On  the  2d  of  the  following  April  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  was  in  mourning.  Ey  means  of  the  instrument  which  he  had  ■ 
perfected,  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Morse  was  sent  thrilling  beneath  the 
billows  of  the  ocean,  across  the  continents,  eastward,  westward,  and  was 
simultaneously  in  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Syria, 
Egypt,  China,  Australia,  and  Japan.  While  all  America  sorrowed,  elo- 
quent words  of  mingled  admiration  and  condolence  flashed  over  the  wires 
from  four  continents  —  even  from  the  gray  old  land  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
from  Hong  Kong.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  nation  had  a  simple  citi- 
zen's memory  met  with  such  wide  heartfelt  respect.  Impressive  funeral 
ceremonies,  in  whith  millions  leally  participated,  were  conducted  from  the 
Madison  Square  Church  m  New  York  City,  Eev.  Dr.  William  Adams, 
pastor  and  personal  fiiend  of  the  deceased,  delivering  an  earnest  and  elo- 
quent discourse.  The  pall  bearers  were  John  Adams  Dix,  the  soldier, 
statesman,  and  author ;  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  Atlantic  Cable  fame ;  Peter 
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Cooper,  the  philantliropist ;  Cambridge  Livingston,  the  veteran  legal 
scholar;  Charles  Butler,  the  eminent  lawyer  and  railroad  projector; 
Daniel  Huntington,  the  artist ;  William  Ortou,  president  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph ;  and  Ezra  Cornell. 

The  great  political  excitement  of  the  decade  centered  about  the  election 
of  William  Henry  Harrison  to  the  Presidency  in  1840.  Although  Martin 
Van  Buren  came  into  office  with  a  large  majority,  the  people  denied  him 
a  second  term  with  almost  aa  strong  an  expression  of  their  new  preference. 
President  Harrison  had  scarcely  entered  upon  the  duties  of  bis  office,  and 
selected  his  cabinet,  when  he  died,  just  one  month  from  the  day  of  his 
inauguration,  John  Tyler,  the  Vice-President,  succeeded  to  the  Presiden- 
tial Chair.  But  his  administration  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  party  in 
power.  He  was  married  during  his  term  of  office,  the  only  event  of  the 
kind  in  the  history  of  America.  His  bride  was  a  New  York  lady,  de- 
scended from  the  lords  of  the  manor  of  Gardiner's  Island,  and  the  mar- 
ri^e  ceremony  was  perfoimed  m  New  York  City.  He  assumed  a  style  of 
living  too  aristocratic  to  please  the  public  taste,  drove  four  horses,  and 
was  accused  of  a  desire  to  please  his  w  ife.  The  memory  of  the  six  horses- 
attached  to  Washington's  equipage  had  long  since  grown  dim. 

In  New  York,  as  in  almost  every  other  State,  the  Whigs  achieved  a  sig- 
nal triumph  iu  1840.  William  H.  Seward,  afterwards  Secretary  of  State, 
was  re-elected  Governor.  During  his  former  administration  the  public 
peace  and  tranquillity  were  severely  disturbed  by  Anti-Eent  difficulties  in 
the  manor  of  Rensselaer  wick.  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer,  the  late  patroon, 
had  suffered  the  arrearages  of  rent —  merely  nominal,  aa  a  handful  of 
wheat  or  a  fat  chicken  per  acre  —  to  remaimm collected.  His  heirs  now 
demanded  payment.  The  tenants  complained  that  these  semi-feudal  land 
tenures  were  totally  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  refused  to  pay  them.  Armed,  and  disguised  as  Indians,  they 
offered  such  resistance  to  the  civil  officers  that  military  power  was  found 
necessary.  The  disturbance  was  subdued  for  the  time,  but  broke  out 
afresh  in  1844  attracting  wide  attention,  and  the  subject  was  carried  into 
politics,  and  then  into  the  courts.  Finally  the  State  Constitution  of 
1846  abolished  all  feudal  tenures. 

The  city  of  New  York  was  visited  in  1845  by  another  great  conflagra- 
tion, second  only  iu  its  ravages  to  the  fire  of  1835.     It  broke  out 
in  midsummer,  on  the  19th  of  July,  destroying  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  buildings  in  the  business  part  of  the  city  below  Wall  Street  — 
property  estimated  at  several  millions. 
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CHAPTER   L. 

1845-1880. 

CONCLUDING  CHAPTER. 

Contrasts.  —  Area   of  the  Citv. — The  Harbor  is  1880.  —  Popdiation.  —  Union 

SQI'AUE.  —  MADISOS  StJlTARE.  —  WaR   WITH    MEXICO.  —  DlBCOVEHY  OF  GOLB    IN    CALI- 

roKNiA.  —  Thk  Astok  Place  Riot.  —  The  Seventh  Reoiment.  —  The  Astoh  Lierahy. 

—  John  Jacob  AsTOR.  —  The  Crystal  Palace.  —  The  Wapdell  Mansion.  — Murray 
Hill.  —  Glimpse  of  Social  Life.  —  Fifth  Avenue  Residences.  ^The  Cuukches 
OF  New  York,  —  Church  Architecture.  —  Rev.  Dil  William  Adams.  —  Sabbath 
Schools  of  the  City  in  1880.  —Philanthropy.  — Tenement  Houses.  — Associa- 
tion FOR  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  —  AsYLirws —  Hospitals.  —  Five 
Points.  —  Archibald  Russell, — Central  Park.  —  Financial  Ckisis  of  1857. — ■ 
Police  Riots,  — The  Atlantic  Cable,  —  The  Civil  War.  ^Action  of  New  York. 

—  The  Draft  Riot.  —  Academy  of  Design. —  William  Cullen  Bryant.  —  Assas- 
sination OF  Lincoln.  ^  Union  League  Club,  —  Lbnox  Library.  —Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  — Museum  of  Natural  History.  —  Cooper  Institute, — Mer- 
chants and  Public-spieited  Citizens. — The  Elevated  Railtioads.  —  The  Brook- 
lyn Bkiugb.  —  Conclusion. 

THE  boundary  line  where  history  ceases  and  contemporaneous  record 
begins  has  never  been  drawn  with  absolute  precision.  The  ancient 
historians  rarely  ventured  within  half  a  century  of  their  own  time.  Ma- 
terials for  history  req^uire  curing  with  age.  The  affairs  of  New  York  dur- 
ing the  thirty-five  years  embraced  in  this  chapter  have  widened  into  a 
thousand  channels  of  interest  and  influence,  affecting  the  whole  continent. 
They  are  rich  in  detail,  instructive  in  character,  and  voluminous  in  sub- 
stanca  When  faithfully  digested  they  will  form  an  unusually  enter- 
taining volume  in  themselves.  But  the  limits  of  our  present  work  are 
prescribed.  Brief  touches  upon  leading  events,  together  with  a  few  illus- 
trative facts  and  statistics,  will  bring  our  narrative  to  a  close. 

In  tracing  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  rising  city  from  its  birth,  the 
reader  who  has  noted  the  continuity  and  duration  of  mental  influences 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  sympathetic  activity  which  has 
been  so  prolific  in  matflrial  progress.  A  better  combined  array  of  moral 
forces  than  that  which  shaped  the  destiny  of  New  York  we  might  search 
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the  centuries  to  discover.  Society,  by  the  intlividual  action  of  ita  private 
members  in  the  ordinary  pui'Stiits  of  Hfu,  supplies  tlie  vital  current  which 
creates  and  sustains  prosperity.  Tuniing  backward  to  the  beginning,  we 
see  a  picturesnue  island,  patched  with  forest  and  rock,  three  thousand 
miles  from  civilization.  The  intervening  years  disappear,  as  if  by  mirac- 
ulous magic  —  and  our  eyes  rest  upon  a  great  metropolis  witli  its  miles 
and  miles  of  roofs 
and  broken  outline  of 
spires,  towers,  and 
domec,  telling  of  re- 
ligion, art,  and  trade ; 
while  on  either  side, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  water-line 
is  fringed  with  a  for- 
est of  masts,  from 
which  float  the  vari- 
colored flags  that  rep- 
resent the  commerce 
of  the  globe.  The  ex- 
treme length  of  the 
city  is  now  sixteen 
miles,  and  its  area 
forty-one  and  one 
half  square  ndles.  As 
a  port  of  entry  it  com- 
prises Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and  all  the  other  municipalities  situated  on 
New  York  Bay  and  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers  opposite  the  metropolis. 
It  is  estimated  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  carried  on  through  this  port  alone,  the  arrivals  and  de- 
partures of  vessels  numbering  twenty  thousand  annually,  of  which  over 
five  thousand  are  steartiers.  The  harbor,  eloquent  with  busy  life,  and 
one  of  the  safest,  largest,  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  presents  a 
striking  contrast,  as  viewed  from  the  Staten  Island  shore  in  1880,  to  the 
placid  solitude  portrayed  in  our  opening  picture.  Stately  sliips  and 
steamers  in  one  endless  procession  are  plowing  waters  then  rippled 
only  by  a  few  bark  canoes;  while  scores  of  ferry-boats  moving  to 
and  from  the  neighboring  cities  fairly  illustrate  the  idea  of  perpetual 
motion.  The  population  of  New  York,  if  given  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  of  London,  would  hardly  fall  short  of  two  and  one  half  millions,  since 
nearly  as  many  New  Yorkers  dwell  outside  as  within  the  city  limits ;  a 
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radius  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  the  City  Hall  h 
almost  a  continuous  city,  and  is  virtually  New  York. 

At  the  time  the  m^netic  telegraph  was  first  opened  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  in  1845,  Uuion  Square  was  becoming  the 
fashionable  place  of  residence  for  New  York's  oldest  and  wealthiest 
citizens.  Samuel  B.  Euggles  had  been  uue  of  the  most  active  and  efficient 
in  seciiriiig  the  improvements  which  converted  the  open  space  into  an 
elegant  park  ;  and  he  also  presented  the  choice  little  spot  of  land  —  now 
Gramercy  Park  —  to  the  owners  of  sixty  adjoining  lots,  to  induce  the 
erection  of  firat-clasa  dwellings  in  that  locality.  Fourteenth  Street  was 
soon  filled  with  costly  mansions ;  the  equestrian  statue  of  Washington 
was  in  1856  erected  in  the  open  thoroughfare.  But  business  followed, 
making  little  raids  here  and  there,  and  fashion  became  uneasy  and  moved 
on.  The  habitations  once  graced  by  brilliant  assemblages  of  fair  women 
and  brave  men  were  converted  into  furniture  salesrooms  or  milliners' 
shops,  many  of  which  have  recently  been  torn  down  to  make  room  for 
elegant  business  structures.  In  1845  but  a  few  scattering  buildings 
were  seen  from  Union  Square,  looking  noith.  The  accompanying  sketch 
reveals  the  present  view  from  the  same  point 

Efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  ten  unsightly  acres  at  the  junction 
of  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  soon  after  the  burning  of  the  House  of 
Eefuge  in  1839.  But  a  little  stream  of  running  water,  forming  a  skating- 
pond  for  boys  in  winter,  was  very  much  in  the  way.  James  Harper,  one  of 
the  famous  Harper  publishers,  was  mayor  of  the  city  from  1844  to  1847, 
and  through  his  influence  measures  were  taken  to  complete  and  beautify 
Madison  Square,  now  the  center  of  the  world  of  amusement  and  fashion. 
When  the  costly  white  marble  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  was  begun  in  1856, 
and  finished  in  1859,  facing  the  square,  the  world  wondered,  as  it  seemed 
quite  too  far  from  the  heart  of  the  city  for  popular  patronage. 

Washington  Irving  returned  from  Spain  in  1846,  where  he  had  been 
four  years  United  States  minister,  and  was  once  more  welcomed  to  his 
native  city  with  enthusiasm.  Charles  Dickens,  in  America  at  the  time 
Irving  departed  on  his  mission,  paid  a  noteworthy  tribute  to  the  good 
sense  of  Americans  in  showing  respect  to  their  own  "  intellectual  celebri- 
ties." In  an  account  of  one  of  President  Tyler's  receptions,  he  wrote : 
"My  dear  i'riend  Washington  Irving  was  present  the  last  time  before 
going  abroad.  I  sincerely  believe  that,  in  all  the  madness  of  American 
politics,  few  public  men  would  have  been  so  earnestly,  devotedly,  and 
affectionately  caressed  as  this  most  charming  writer ;  and  I  have  seldom 
respected  a  public  assembly  more  than  I  did  this  eager  throng,  when  I 
saw  them  turning  with  one  mind  from  noisy  orators  and  officers  of  State, 
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and  flocking  with  .1  generous  and  honest  impulse  round  the  man  of  quiet 
pursuits ;  proud  in  his  promotion,  as  refleiiting  back  upon  their  country, 
and  grateful  to  him  with  their  whole  hearts  for  the  store  of  graceful 
fancies  he  had  poured  out  among  them." 

Meanwhile  New  York  was  sharing  largely  in  the  burdens  of  the  nation. 
War  with  Mexico  was  calling  many  of  her  gallant  sons  into  the  battle- 
field. William  Jenkins  Worth,  in  the  military  service  of  the  Union  for 
a  period  covering  thirty-six  years,  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Mexican 
struggle,  and  a  handsome  monument  was  subsequently  erected  in  his 
honor,  fronting  Madison  Square.^  Philip- Kearny,  a  marvel  of  dash  and 
hraverj',  whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Watts  the  philanthro- 
pist, was  the  first  man  who  entered,  sword  in  hand,  the  San  Antonio  Gate 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  losing  his  left  arm  in  the  fierce  strife.  In  the 
mean  time  Stephen  Watts  Keamy,  uncle  of  the  former,  had  fought  and 
conquered  the  Mexicans  in  California  and  established  a  provincial  govern- 
ment, assuming  command  as  governor  March  1,  1847.  The  difficulty 
with  Mexico  grew  out  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  in 
1845,  as  did  the  election  of  James  K.  Polk  to  the  Presidency,  The  tri- 
umphant conclusion  of  the  Mexican  War  resulted  in  the  cession  of  New 
Mexico  and  California  to  the  United  States  in  February,  1848.  During 
the  same  month  gold  was  discovered  in  California,  and  people  flocked 
there  from  Mexico,  South  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  In  three  years  the  new  State  had  a  mixed  population  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  enet^etic,  adventurous,  reckle.^a  beings,  capable 
of  almost  any  crime  in  their  mad  pursuit  of  the  shining  dust.  New 
York  quivered  with  excitement.  Visions  of  sudden  wealth  dazzled  the 
im^ination.  Men  left  their  business  of  all  kinds  and  staited  on  long, 
perilous  overland  journeys  to  the  land  of  promise ;  others  went  by  sea 
around  Cape  Horn  in  the  famous  swift-sailing  clippers.  Hundreds  of  fami- 
lies were  left  without  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Many  fortunes  were  made.  In  subsequent  efforts  to  develop 
the  resources  of  California  other  than  gold,  to  construct  society,  and  chris- 
tianize the  heterogeneous  community.  New  York  contributed  many  lead- 
ing minds.  Since  1853  Rev.  Dr.  Williain  Tngraham  Kip,  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  earliest  New  York  settlers,  and  the  distinguished  representative 
of  a  family  noted  in  every  generation  since  1635  for  mental  vigor  and 
strong  character,  has  been  Episcopal  Bishop  of  California.     Leland  Stan- 

'  Genernl  WiUiam  Jenkins  Worth,  born  at  Hudson,  New  York,  1794,  died  at  San  Antonio, 
Teias,  1849,  served  with  distinction  in  tlie  Florida  War,  from  1840  to  1842,  and  in  the 
Mexican  War  from  1846  to  1948.  He  was  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Monterey  and  Vera  Crui, 
in  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Churubuseo,  Molino  del  Eey,  Chapultepec,  and  the  assault  and 
captors  of  lie  city  of  Mkhpo,  13th  and  }«h  of  September,  1847. 
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ford,  foremost  in  pushing  the  great  Pacific  Railway  across  the  continent, 
the  grandest  enterprise  of  the  aye,  and  governor  of  CaUfornia  irom  1862 
to  1864,  was  also  a  New  Yorker. 

The  gold-seekers,  in  their  LiiiTied  (light  from  New  York,  divided  public 
attention  with  the  notable  Astor  Place  Itiot  in  the  spring  of  1849.  Wil- 
liam Charles  Macreudy,  the  English  actor,  was  on  a  farewell  visit 
to  the  United  States,  Edwin  ¥orrest,  the  American  tragedian,  had 
not  heen  well  received  in  England,  some  yeare  before,  owing  to  the  alleged 
influence  of  Macready,  and  being  extremely  popular  with  a  certain  order 
of  people  in  New  York,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  incite  the  spirit  of 
retahation.  A  mob  collected  in  Astor  Place  to  drive  Macready  from  the 
stage  during  the  performance  of  Macbeth.  The  house  was  filled 
'  '  with  one  of  New  York's  hest  audiences ;  but  disaffected  persona  were 
scattered  through  the  building,  and  no  sooner  did  Macready  appear  upon 
the  st^e  than  he  was  greeted  with  hisses,  and  a  shower  of  chairs,  e^s, 
and  other  missiles.  The  utmost  confusion  and  terror  prevailed,  many 
ladies  crept  under  the  seats  for  safety,  the  police  made  a  few  arrests,  order 
was  temporarily  restored,  and  the  play  proceeded-  Meanwhile  the  mob 
outside  numbered  twenty  thousand,  composed  of  the  very  dregs  of  the 
city,  with  piles  of  paving-stones,  where  the  street  sewers  were  being 
repaired,  for  deadly  weapons  of  warfare.  Three  hundred  police  were 
driven  back,  after  a  gallant  struggle  to  disperse  the  rioters.  Violent 
attempts  of  the  angry  multitude  to  force  the  entrances  of  the  Opera 
House  were  unsuccessful ;  doors  and  windows,  hurriedly  barricaded,  were 
assailed  with  terrible  fury,  some  of  the  paving-stones  passing  through  the 
glass  and  lighting  in  the  midst  of  the  audience.  At  nine  o'clock  the  gal- 
lant Seventh  Regiment,  in  response  to  a  summons  from  the  civil  authorities, 
appeared  in  Astor  Place,  preceded  by  mounted  men,  ten  abreast.'  The 
stones  of  the  mob  rendered  the  horses  unmanageable,  and  the  infantry 

1  SiMory  of  the  Seventh  Eegvmmt,  Natinaal  Guard,  by  William  Swinton,  pp.  U,  15,  16. 
The  origin  of  the  name,  National  Guard,  by  which  for  many  years  the  gallant  Seventh  Begi- 
ment  was  exclusively  known,  is  associated  with  a  historic  event  of  singular  interest.  During 
the  military  parade  at  the  ruoeption  of  lafayette  in  1821,  some  of  the  officers  of  this  regi- 
ment were  discussing  a  contemplated  independent  battalion,  and  paused  for  a  suitable  name. 
Lafayette's  connection  with  the  Paris  National  Guard  funiieUed  the  suggestion,  and  John  D. 
Wilson  aalted  why  "National  Guard"  would  not  he  appropriate.  It  would  be  a  pleasure,  if 
space  permittad,  to  record  the  successive  atsps  by  which  this  famous  organization  laid  the 
broad  basis  at  its  historic  fame.  It  first  paraded  as  a  regiment  May  81,  1828,  to  receive  an 
elegant  stand  of  colors  from  Mayor  Philip  Hone,  "in  presence  of  a  brilliant  assemblage."  It 
was  first  called  into  the  service  of  quelling  riots  in  1334.  But  its  national  prestige  dates  from 
the  eventful  night  of  the  Astor  Place  riot ;  no  honors  of  city  or  citizen  were  thought  too  high 
to  be  p^d  to  these  trustworthy  guardians  of  law  and  order,  and  "  its  courage,  promptness, 
discipline,  and  steadiness  were  long  the  theme  uf  conversation." 
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marching  in  column  of  platoons,  was  obliged  to  face  the  tcrriblo  volley 
of  stones,  but  preserved  its  magniiicent  discipline  under  the  trying  ordeal ; 
it  passed  through  Astor  Place  to  Third  Avenue,  turned  and  cleared  Eighth 
Street,  throwing  a  guard  of  police  across  at  each  end,  and  moved  a  second 
time  through  Broadway  into  Astor  Place,  forming  a  line  in  front  of  the 
theater.  At  this  juncture  howls  and  cries  rendered  the  night-air  hideous ; 
many  persons  had  been  injured  by  the  stones,  some  killed,  and  all  efforts 
to  appease  the  infuriated  mob  had  proved  fruitless ;  thus  authority  was 
given  to  fire.  The  first  volley  was  purposely  aimed  high,  but  not  the 
second.  It  told  with  fatal  certainty ;  and,  pressing  hard  upon  the  Hying 
mob,  the  troops  soon  cleared  Astor  Place  of  rioters  —  who  ralUed  and 
returned  to  the  attack,  but  a  third  volley  scattered  them  completely,  and 
ended  the  Astor  Place  Riot,  The  next  day  the  city  was  very  disorderly, 
but  the  military  remained  on  duty  —  even  for  three  days.  Twenty  of 
the  rioters  were  believed  to  have  been  killed,  and  fifty  or  sixty  wounded. 
Of  the  Seventh  Regiment  one  hundred  and  fifty  officers  and  men  were 
seriously  injured  by  the  stones,  of  whom  seventy  were  carried  to  their 
homes  —  but  subsequently  recovered.  Judge  Robert  Emmet,  son  of  the 
great  lawyer,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  assisted  Macready  to  escape  from  the 
Opera  House,  and  secreted  him  in  his  own  dwelling  in  Clinton  Place  for 
two  days  and  nights,  then  dix>ve  him  disguised,  in  his  own  carriage,  to  New 
Rochelle,  and  thence  to  Boston,  whence  he  sailed  for  England. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  of  1849  Goveraor  Hamilton  Fish 
called  attention  to  the  liberal  bequest  by  John  Jacob  Astor  of  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  foundation  and  perpetual  support 
of  a  free  public  library  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  recommended  the 
necessary  legislation  for  giving  validity  to  the  munificent  donation.  Jolm 
Jacob  Astor,  whose  business  career  in  New  York  City  extended  over  up- 
wards of  half  a  century,  died  March  29,  1848.'     He  was  twenty  years  of 

'  John  Jacoi)  Aatot  (bora  1763,  died  1848)  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Adam  Todd,  firat 
cousin  of  the  wife  of  Henry  Brevoort.  Children  ;  1.  Magdalen,  married  Governor  Bentzen  of 
Santa  Cniz,  (2)  Kev.  John  Bristed,  whose  sons  were  Charles  Astor  Biisted  —  married  Laura 
W.,  daughter  of  Henry  Brevoort  — and  John  J.  A,  Briated  ;  2.  William  B.,  married  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  General  John  and  Alida  Livingston  Armstrong,  and  granddaughter  of 
Judge  Robert  E.  Livingston,  of  Clermont ;  8.  Henry  ;  4.  Dorothea,  married  Walter  Langdon  ; 
5.  Eliza,  married  Count  Vincent  Rumpff,  of  Switzerland  ;  6.  John  Jacob. 

Children  of  William  B.  and  Margaret  Armstrong  Astor  ;  1,  Emily,  married  Samuel  Ward, 
of  Washington,  whose  daughter,  Margaret  A.,  married  Hon.  John  Winthrop  Chanler ; 
2.  John  Jacob,  married  Augusta,  daughter  of  Thomas  S.  Gibbes,  whose  son  William  W.,  mem- 
her  of  Asaembly  and  State  senator,  married  Mary  Paul,  of  Philadelphia  ;  3.  Alida,  married 
John  Carey  ;  4.  Laura  E.,  nmiTied  Franklin  Delano  ;  5.  William  Astor,  married  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Abraham  Schermerhom,  and  hoa  four  daughters  and  one  son  —  three  of  the 
former  marrying  reapeetively,  James  Van  Allen,  James  R.  Koosevelt,  and  J.  Coleman  Drayton. 

Children  of  Walter  and  Dorothea  Astor  Langdon  :  1.  Sarah  A,,  married  Francis  K.  Boreel, 
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age  when  lie  first  entered  the  nietropohs  iu  1783,  the  same  year  that 
peace  was  estabUshed  between  England  and  America.  A  few  years  spent 
in  London  had  opened  his  eyes  to  a  mine  of  wealth  in  the  American  fur 
traffic.  He  began  on  a  small  scale,  independent  of  capital,  connections, 
or  influence,  and  through  his  own  masterly  perceptions  and  force  of 
character  became  the  richest  man  of  his  time  in  the  United  States.  He 
journeyed  through  the  woods  to  the  distant  frontiers  of  the  country, 
establishing  fur  stations  along  the  borders  of  Canada  and  the  region  of 
the  Great  T^kes,  soon  employing  his  own  vessels  in  shipping  furs  to 
Europe,  with  large  protits  on  both  the  outward  and  retura  cargoes ;  as 
early  as  1800  he  possessed  a  large  fortune.  He  subsequently  extended 
,  a  line  of  trading-posts  across  the  continent  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
sending  ships  around  Cape  Horn  to  take  possession  of  the  region  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  Iliver,  and  thus  open  a  direct  exchange  with 
China  At  the  same  time  he  sent  a  confidential  agent  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  negotiate  a  system  of  trade  with  the  Eussian  posts  on  the  Pacific.  This 
gigantic  scheme  had  a  broader  basis  than  mere  individual  profit.  He 
counted  upon  extending  the  bounds  of  empire  —  expecting  his  colony  in 
Astoria  would  develop  into  a  great  emporium  of  commerce,  that,  carrying 
the  American  population  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  would  animate  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  with  civilization.  But  forthe  War  of  1812  his  dream 
would  doubtless  have  been  realized.  Meanwhile  his  investments  in  city 
real  estate  doubled  and  trebled  on  hia  hands.     His  wealth  increased  in 

Chamberlain  to  the  King  of  Holland,  of  whose  children,  William  W.  A,  married  Mary 
Eniilie,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Milbonke,  Bart. ;  Eliza  D.  married  Adolph  James  Charles, 
Baron  de  Pallaodt ;  and  Sophy  E.  married  Otto  Fredaric,  Baron  Groenince;  9.  John  Langdou; 
3.  ElizaLangdon,  married  Matthew  Wilks  of  Cmickston  Pari;,  Canada;  *.  Louisa  D. ,  matiied 
De  Lancey  Kane,  whose  children  are  Walter  L.  Kane,  married  Mise  Hunter  of  Newimrt, 
De  Lancey  A.  Kane,  married  Eleonora  F.,  dai^hter  of  Adrian  Iselin,  S.  Nicholson  Kane,  John  I. 
Kane,  married  Annie  Schennerhom,  Louisa  L.  Kane,  Emily  A.  Kane,  married  Augustus  Jay, 
Sibyl  Kane,  and  Woodbury  Kane ;  5.  Walter  Langdon,  mwiied  Catharine,  daughter  of  Charles 
Ludlow  Livingston  ;  6.  Woodbury  Langdon.  married  Helen,  daughter  of  Isaac  Colford  Jones  ; 
7.  Cecilia  Langdon.  married  M.  de  Nottbeck,  Eussian  Consul ;  8.  Eugene  I^angdon,  married 
Harriet,  daughter  of  Kawlins  Lowndes,  who  after  his  deatli  married  Philip  Schuyler 

Abraham  Schermerhorn,  the  father  of  Mrs.  William  Astor,  was  the  third  son  of  Peter  and 
Elizabeth  Bussing  Scherarerliom,  descended  from  Jaeob  Janse  Schermerhorn,  who  settled  m 
New  York  in  1636.  The  grandmother  of  Peter  was  Maria  Beekman,  granddaught'r  of  the 
famous  William  Beekman,  founder  of  the  Beekman  family  in  New  York.  Ahraham  mamcd 
Helen,  danghter  of  Henry  and  Ann  Van  Corilandt  White.  Their  children  1  Henry  Whitt 
Schennerhom  ;  2.  Augustus  Viui  Cortlandt  Schermerhorn,  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Hon 
Jamea  A.  Bayard  ;  3.  Elizabeth  Schermerhorn,  married  James  I,  Jones ;  4.  Ann  W.  Scher 
merhom,  married  Charies  Suydam  ;  Helen  Schermnrhoni,  married  John  Treat  Irving  ; 
6.  Catharine,  married  Benjamin  WoUea  ;  6.  Caroline,  marrieil  William  Astor.  John  P. 
Schermerhorn,  brother  of  Abraham,  raaniecl  Eribecj^a,  daughter  of  General  Ebcnezer  Stevens  ; 
Jane  Schermerhorn,  sister  of  John  and  Abraham,  married  Kev.  William  Cretgliton,  S.  T.  D. 
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similar  ratio  to  the  growth  of  New  York ;  and  his  liberality  was  princely. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  his  features  bearing  the  stamp 
of  intelligent  sagacity,  and  of  commanding  and  pleasing  address.  He 
drew  about  him  such  eminent  and  scholarly  men  as  Washington  Irving, 
James  G.  King,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  Henry  Brevoort,  Samuel  Ward, 
Samuel  B.  Euggles,  Daniel  lord,  and  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  the  learned 
editor  of  the  Sew  York  Review.  Thus  he  was  ably  assisted  in  planning 
the  great  free  library  witfi  which  his  name  is  identified.  These  gentle- 
men were  appointed  trustees  to  carry  out  his  intentions,  together  with 
his  son,  William  B.  Astor,  his  grandson,  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  and  the 
mayor  of  the  city  and  chancellor  of  the  State  ex-offlciis. 

The  site  of  the  Astor  Library,  in  Lafayette  Place,  cost  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  The  edifice,  fashioned  after  the  royal  palaces  in  Flor- 
ence, was  completed  in  1853.  Washington  Irving  was  president 
of  the  trustees,  and  Dr.  Cf^sweU  the  superintendent  of  the  new 
institution.  The  latter  visited  all  the  book-marts  of  Eurape,  spending 
several  years  in. the  labor  of  selecting  the  works  which  make  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  library  so  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  scholars, 
invest^tors,  and  scientists,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  exact  knowledge 
in  all  the  arts  —  and  few  educated  men  of  any  age  or  country  could 
liave  executed  the  responsible  trust  with  more  taste,  skill,  and  wisdom. 
William  B.  Astor  subseq^uently  made  munificent  donations,  enlarging  the 
edifice  and  increasing  the  books;  and  his  son,  John  Jacob  Astor,  has 
recently  contributed  further  additions.  The  value  of  the  building  and 
contents,  and  the  funds  of  the  library,  in  1880,  amount  to  over  one 
million  dollars.  The  -books  upon  the  shelves  number  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  library  is  accessible  to  the  whole  community,  and  to 
visitors  from  every  part  of  America  or  the  world,  without  fee  or  ceremony, 
except  the  requisite  ^e.  Its  treasures  benefit  from  fifty  to  sixty  thou- 
sand readers  annually,  and  not  less  than  seven  thousand  are  permitted  to 
study  in  its  alcoves.  The  class  of  books  in  demand  reveals  the  wide 
range  the  New  York  mind  is  taking  in  thought  and  research-  The  edu- 
cational influence  of  the  library  is  better  appreciated  by  remembering 
that  it  contains  no  light  or  ephemeral  books ;  all  are  for  reference  and 
consultation,  to  be  read  within  its  walls,  and  as  far  as  practicable  are  of 
permanent  value. 

In  the  summer  of  1853  New  York  was  stirred  as  never  before  by  the 
opening  of  the  World's  Fair  in  the  beautiful  Crystal  Palace  erected 
00  Murray  Hill,  in  the  square  adjoining  the  reservoir.     Far  back 
into  the  country  the  thrill  of  this  splendid  novelty  was  felt,  and  every- 
body visited  the  city  and  the  exhibition  who  could  rally  the  means  for  a 
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journey.  The  hotels  were  flojded  with  ailk  and  broadtlotli  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union  aud  the  sticets  and  avenues  weie  tliiou^ed  with  ei^er  mul- 
titudes from  sobei  villages  lirm  houses  ind  log  huts  Tlie  collection  of 
sculpture,  the  largest  and  best  Ameiiti  hod  evei  seen  was  the  chief  cen- 
ter of  attraction  tor  all  clashes  We  grow  sculj-tors  as  naturally  as  we 
glow  Indian  corn  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  taste  for  their  works  should 
be  indigenous  wi  te  one  of  the  editns  of  the  day  What  refining  in- 
fluences have  already  gene  fut  from  the  creations  of  the  chisel  here  ex- 
hibited can  only  be  gue'sied  The  pictuie  gallery  so  fuU  ot  bonder  and 
delight,  has  alsc  revealed  a  sixth  atnse  to  mmy  a  fascinated  eye  and 
heart     Indeed    we  eould  hardly  be  persuided  that  e\ery  day  in  the 


Crystal  Palate  djes  n>t  see  the  dawn  of  thoUght  that  will  vet  '.hine  out 
over  the  land  m  modes  of  beiitty  and  benefit 

In  the  vicinity  ot  the  House  of  tlass "  with  its  bewildering  dome, 
,and  broad  f,vlleries  filled  with  the  choice  productions  of  all  nations,  stood 
for  some  years  a  hanisoine  sjiecimen  f  lomestic  arthitecture  built 
about  1845  by  C  ventry  Wadlell  who  held  ior  a  long  time  a  confidential 
position  in  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  The  mansion  was  a 
famous  social  center,  although  at  the  period  of  its  erection  Fifth  Avenue 
above  Madison  Sq^uare  was  little  more  than  a  common  road,  and  the  old 
farm  fences  were  visible  on  all  sides.     Mrs.  Waddell  iiccompanied  her 
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husbaiul  wlien  lie  went  to  conclude  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  his  dwell- 
ing, and  sat  under  an  apple-tree  looking  down  upon  the  city  in  the  dis- 
t.iuce  while  he  was  in  conference  with  the  owner  of  the  lots.  The  place 
when  improved  was  called  a  suburban  villa ;  its  grounds,  beautified  with 
ta.ste,  covered  the  whole  square  between  Thirty-seventh  and  Thirty-eighth 
streets.  A  field  of  wheat  was  cultivated  in  the  inclosure  after  the  house 
was  built,  from  which  a  barrel  of  flour  was  made.  When  Fifth  Avenue 
was  graded  the  edifice  was  rendered  still  more  imposing  and  picturesque 
by  its  elevated  position.  A  writer  in  Putnam's  MontMy,  March,  1854, 
says  :  "  It  is  remarkable  for  being  inclosed  in  its  own  garden  ground,  as 
high  as  the  original  level  of  the  island,  and  descends  by  sloping  grass- 
banks  to  the  street."  It  was  furnished  in  a  style  of  costly  elegance,  and 
a  large  conservatory  and  picture-gallery  were  among  its  attractions. 
From  ita  broad  marble  hall  a  winding  staircase  led  to  the  tower,  from 
wliich  a  charming  view  was  obtained  of  both  the  East  and  Hudson  rivers, 
the  intervening  semi-rural  Lindscapc,  and  the  approaching  city.  It  was 
the  scene  of  many  notable  entertainments,  Mrs,  Waddell  being  a  leader 
in  society.  "It  was  said  that  at  her  parties  one  might  always  be  sure  of 
meeting  any  really  worthy  celebrity,  American  or  foreign."^  Fancy  dress 
balls  were  in  vogue  at  the  period  ;  one  given  by  Mrs.  Seheimerhorn,  at 
her  residence  in  Great  Jones  Street,  required  all  the  guests  to  appear  in 
the  style  of  dress  worn  at  the  French  court  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
Some  idea  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  affair  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that 
the  costumes  alone  cost  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
jewelry  worn  on  the  occasion  was  worth  half  a  million.  The  newspapers 
of  the  day  describe  a  similar  lete  given  at  the  Waddell  mansion :  "We 
noticed  present  a  greater  aiTay  of  city  fashionables  than  we  have  seen 
gathered  before  this  season ;  the  hostess  and  the  flowers  (the  beautiful 
conservatory  was  thrown  open),  the  bay  windows,  the  winding  stairways 
through  the  towers,  the  oriels,  the  corbels,  the  tapestries,  the  supper,  the 
music,  and  the  ball,  the  gathering  of  beauty,  and  the  concourse  of  gallant 
knights  could  not  be  surpassed." 

The  march  of  brown  stone  speedily  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  beauti- 
ful villa,  and  upon  its  site  was  erected  the  massive  sanctuary  of  the  old 

1  Cotentry  WndJell,  son  of  Henry  aiiil  Eliza  Daubeny  'Wttdtlfll  (see  p.  157)  married 
Charlotte  Au^iata,  daughter  o(  Jonathan  Southwiuk,  of  New  York  City,  and  granddnughter 
of  Worthington  Ely,  whcse  father.  Dr.  John  Ely,  married  Sarah  Worthington,  a  great 
heauty,  sister  to  the  mother  of  Governor  John  Cotl«n  Smith.  The  Worthingtons  were  de- 
scended from  Hugh  Worthington,  who  held  the  lordship  of  Worthington  under  Edward  IV. 
in  H74.  The  Elys  settled  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  aliont  1660,  and  the  family  has  ever  since 
been  one  of  influence,  many  of  its  branches  being  among  the  substantial  citizens  of  Hew 
York,  not  least  of  ivhom  is  our  recent  mayor.  Smith  Ely.  From  Satah,  Worthington  alio 
dewssnded  Samuel  Goodrich,  the  famous  "  Peter  Pailcy  "  of  history, 
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Brick  Church  organization.  The  rajiiil  irii])voveiueuts  in  Fifth  Avenue 
above  Madison  Sq^uare  date  from  the  completion  of  the  Madison  Square 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1854 — an  offshoot  from  the  BTOonie  Street  Church. 
Fifth  Avenue  is  now  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  architectural  beauty  for 
full  four  miles ;  and  there  is  probably  no  street  in  the  world  wherein  are 
more  elegant  and  imposing  private  residences,  furnished  with  princely 
magnificence,  or  more  exquisite  collectious  of  those  trifles  of  ait  and  taste 
which  bespeak  a  high  order  of  cultivation.  Madison  Avenue,  beginning 
at  the  Square,  started  off  about  the  same  time  on  a  race  with  its  rival, 
and  for  some  two  miles  is  by  no  means  outdone  by  Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
costliness  of  its  fashionable  dwellings,  churches,  and  club-houses. 

The  multiplication  of  chnrches  in  New  York  is  a  theme  for  the  stu- 
dent. The  number,  in  1880,  is  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  including 
chapels  and  missions.  Eighty-three  of  these  are  of  the  Episcopal  denomi- 
nation, seventy-six  are  Presbyterian,  twenty-eight  are  Dutch  Reformed, 
forty-six  are  Baptist,  sixty-six  are  Methodist,  twenty-two  are  Lutheran, 
eight  are  Congregational,  two  are  Moravian,  five  are  Friends,  six  are 
Universalist,  three  are  Unitarian,  fifty-six  are  Koraan  Catholic,  twenty- 
five  are  Jews,  one  is  Greek,  sixteen  are  undenominational,  twelve  are 
independent  missions,  and  thirty-seven  are  classed  as  miscellaneous. 
There  are  also  societies  of  Spiritualists,  Free-Thinkers,  and  Infidels, 
who  hold  meetings  from  week  to  week  in  various  halls  throughout  the 
city. 

One  or  two  examples  of  church  architecture  will  illustrate  the  contrast 
of  the  present  with  that  of  the  Colonial  period,  which  is  as  marked  as  the 
wonderful  increase  of  church  edifices.  Nearly  every  style  and  combina- 
tion of  style  appears  in  New  York.  Yet  rarely  do  we  find  a  model  bor- 
rowed bodily  from  a  foreign  land.  Independence  of  thought  has  led  to 
the  rejection  of  many  architectural  features  and  the  substitution  of  others, 
freshly  drawn  from  the  inspiration  of  the  surroundings  or  suggested  by  a 
sense  of  local  fitness.  The  handsomest  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture 
is  Trinity  Church,  the  third  edifice  upon  the  same  site  —  overlooking 
Wall  Street.  It  was  finished  in  1846.  The  altar,  eleven  feet  long,  is 
divided  into  panels,  the  one  in  the  center  bearing  a  Maltese  cross  in 
mosaic  set  with  cameos,  and  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists ;  the  reredos 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  chancel,  and  is  about  twenty-four 
feet  high ;  both  were  erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  William  B.  Astor, 
by  his  sons.  The  churchyard  which  surrounds  the  structure  is  to  the  New 
York  heart  an  endearing  memorial  of  the  varied  and  interesting  elements 
of  character  which  have  contributed  to  the  present  greatness  of  the  city. 
St  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  Fifth  Avenue,  occupying  the  entire  front  of  the 
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block  between  Fiftietli  tidd  Fifty-first  strcuts,  is  the  most  maguificent 
ecclesiastical  buiidiug  iu  the  New  WorM.  It  wu,s  projected  by  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  iibout  1850,  and  the  plans  were  drawn  by  James  Ilenwick. 
stone  was  laid  in  1858,  in 
a  great  multitude  —  esti- 
one  hundred  thousand  per- 
irchitecture  is  of  tlie  deco- 
metnc  style  that  prevailed 
m  the  thirteenth  cen- 
ground  plan  is  in  the  form 
1 1  OSS  The  material  is  of 
hie  with  a  base-course  of 
tabernacle  over  the  altar  is 
with  Roman  mosaics  and 
itDnea,  and  with  a  door  of 
It  IS  lighted  by  seventy  win- 
se\  en  of  which  are  memorial 
prtstnted  by  individuals.  It 
ly  dedicated  by  Cardinal  Me- 


ing  forward 
for  twenty- 
two     years.  • 
It    is    esti-  I 
mated   that  1 
the  cost  will  \ 
reach  tw 
mill  ions.fi  ve  i 
hundred 
thousand  " 

dollars.     To  the  casual  observer,  the  church  ^lch  tectuie    f  New  \ork 
in  hundreds  of  instances,  is  impressnc  ii    its  costliness   and   masane 


ness.      To   the  artist,  it  has  become 
Suggestions  of  Italian  Renaissance,  of 


unique  and   irterestmg  study 
^ue  Ncrman  and  I 
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tine,  are  by  no  means  rare.  Grace  Church  in  Broadway,  at  Tenth  Street, 
completed  in  1845,  is  an  elegant  Gothic  structure  of  white  granite ;  it 
has  two  fine  organs  connected  by  electric  machinery,  the  gift  of  Miss 
Catharine  L,  Wolfe  —  as  was  also  the  recently  erected  reredoa  —  who  is 
said  to  be  the  richest  single  woman  in  America.  The  interior  decorations 
of  St.  Thomas  Church,  in  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of  Fifty-third  Street,  sug- 
gest early  Italian  art,  and  are  full  of  pleasing  effects  and  colors.  The 
chimes  in  tiie  steeple  of  this  church  rival  those  of  Trinity  and  Grace 
churches.  In  the  second  block  above  St.  Thomas,  in  Fifth  Avenue,  stands 
the  new  Presbyterian  Church,  known  as  Dr.  Hall's,  a  simple  but  singu- 
larly graceful  adaptation  of  the  French  Gothic.  The  Dutch  Eeformed 
Church  in' Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of  Forty-eighth  Street,  in  the  steeple  of 
which  hangs  the  "  silver-toned  bell "  cast  in  Holland  for  the  old  Middle 
Dutch  Church,  in  Nassau  Street,  is  an  exceptionally  fine  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  brown  stone.  Eepresenting  one  of  the  earliest 
churches  in  the  city,  it  is  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  changes  wrought 
by  the  march  of  time. 

The  final  service  in  the  Middle  Dutch  Church  occurred  in  1844,  on  the 
Sunday  evening  prior  to  its  occupation  by  the  United  States  Government 
as  a  city  post-office.  The  senior  pastor,  liev.  Dr.  John  Knox,  assisted  by 
Eev.  Dr.  Thomas  De  Witt,  conducted  the  exercises.  The  old  historical 
edifice  was  thronged  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  many  tears  fell  when 
the  benediction  was  pronounced  in  the  Dutch  language.  An  elegant 
structure  had  been  erected  in  Lafayette  Place  in  1839,  baaed  in  its  design 
upon  ancient  examples  of  Grecian  architecture.  Another  church  edifice 
was  projected  in  1851,  in  Fifth  Avenue,  comer  of  Twenty-ninth  Street, 
and  dedicated  in  October,  1854,  two  months  prior  to  the  dedication  of  the 
Madison  Square  Church.  Eev.  Dr.  De  Witt  was  settled  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Collegiate  Churches  in  1827,  Eev.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Verhiilye  in 
1839,  and  Eev.  Dr.  Talbot  W,  Chambers  in  1849,  each  of  whom  were 
gifted  and  influential,  and  not  only  secured  the  love  and  confidence  of 
their  people,  but  of  the  whole  community.  The  beautiful  white  marble 
edifice  in  I'ifth  Avenue,  comer  of  Twenty-first  Street,  arose  from  the 
ashes  of  the  old  Garden  Street  Church,  as  did  the  noble  structure  in 
Washington  Square. 

The  pulpits  of  the  various  denominations  have  been  filled  by  a  long 
catalogue  of  eminent  divines,  distinguished  for  learning,  eloquence,  varied 
accomplish mentrs,  and  piety.  In  no  city  have  able  preachers  of  the 
gospel  commanded  more  genuine  appreciation,  or  remained  longer  in  one 
pastorate.  The  late  Eev.  Dr.  William  Adams,  the  leading  clergyman  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  became  the  pastor  of  the  Broome  Street  Church 
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in  1834,  and  of  the  Madison  Square  Clmrcli,  built  by  his  people,  nine- 
teen years  later.  For  nearly  half  a  century,  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  plat- 
fonn,  in  popular  assemblies,  in  refined  and  brilliant  social  circles,  in 
private  conferences  on  matters  of  critical  moment,  and  in  the  high  coun- 
sels of  the  church,  his  magnetic  voice  commanded  admiring  attention.  He 
was  of  fine  personal  a 
pearance,  tall,  graceful, 
dignified,  courtly,  with 
a  calm  scholarly  brow, 
clear  penetrating  eye, 
firmly  set  but  delicately 
chiseled  lips,  a  sweet 
smile,  and  a  light  elas- 
tic step.  The  whole 
make  and  bearin;^  of 
the  man  rendered  bim 
always  conspicuous  and 
prominent.  He  was  of 
the  same  common  an- 
cestry as  the  two  Presi- 
dents, John  Adams  and 
John  Quiucy  Adams. 
His  father,  John  Adams, 
was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  educators 
of  the  country ;  and  his 
mother,  Elizabeth  Eip- 

ley,  was   a   lineal   de-  Rev.  WiiiiamAdsmt,  d.d. 

scemlant  of  Governor  Bradford,  who  came  over  in  the  MayJlov)er. 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  the  class  of  1827,  and  pursued  his  t 
studies  at  Andovcr.  His  influence  in  all  the  departments  of  human 
action  increased  with  his  years.  No  pastor  was  ever  more  easily  or 
frequently  approached  by  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people  in  want  of 
advice  or  aid  ;  and  no  one  was  oftener  designated  to  represent  the  clergy 
in  positions  of  honor  and  responsibility.  He  stood  in  the  great  meeting 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  1873,  with  all  Protestant  Christendom 
around  him,  by  general  consent,  the  foremost  minister  in  America ;  and 
none  of  the  thousands  present  on  that  memorable  occasion  will  ever  for- 
get the  majestic  grace,  the  fervor,  the  imagery,  and  the  eloquence  of  his 
address  of  welcome  to  the  learning  and  genius  of  the  church  beyond  the 
sea.     He  spoke  extemporaneously,  but  his  words  were  the  key-note  to 
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the  deliberations  of  the  whole  series  of  meetings.  In  the  autumn  of 
1873  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  of 
which  he  bad  been  one  of  the  original  projectors,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric.  In  accepting,  he  closed  his  pastoral  career. 
Henceforward  the  intellectual  vigor,  amplitude  of  learning,  and  freshness 
in  the  use  of  woi-ds,  phrases,  and  illustrations,  which  for  twoscore  years 
had  been  a  perpetual  surprise  and  delight  to  one  of  the  lai^est  and  most 
scholarly  congregations  in  the  city,  were  turned  to  account  in  the  training 
of  ministers  for  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  almost  a  liberal  Chris- 
tian education  in  itself  for  a  student  of  divinity  to  sit  three  years  at  his 
feet.  His  method  of  instruction  waa  uniq^ue.  Every  morning  some  one 
young  gentleman  was  invited  to  his  library,  frequently  to  breakfast,  from 
which  the  two  passed  into  the  church-building  —  adjoining  his  house  — 
where  the  student  was  required  to  enter  the  pulpit  and  preach  an  original 
sermon,  conducting  the  complete  exercises  of  church  service,  even  to  the 
benediction,  with  only  Dr,  Adams  for  an  audience.  In  the  criticism 
which  followed  the  student  received  the  full  benefit  of  ripe  experience ; 
and  this  instruction  was  valued  as  it  deserved.  The  influence  of  such 
a  long  and  beautiful  life  as  that  of  Dr.  Adams  upon  the  general  welfare 
of  the  city  and  its  institutions  ia  better  and  broader  than  cau  ever  be 
recorded  in  words,^ 

In  connection  with  the  churches  of  the  various  denominations  in  New 
York  are  four  hundred  and  eighteen  Sabbath  schools.  The  same  spirit 
which  prevailed  among  the  founders  of  the  city,  quickened  and  cherished 
by  their  descendants,  has  led  to  mission  enterprises  in  every  quarter 
where  wretchedness  and  vice  exist.  While  costly  edifices  have  arisen  in 
such  abundance  for  the  wealthier  classes,  the  poor  have  not  been  neglected. 
Nearly  every  church  has  its  mission  territory,  independent  of  a  multitude 
of  private  charities,  and  the  world  outside  little  dreams  of  the  labor  per- 
fonned  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  never  tire  of  the  civiUzing  and 
Christianizing  process  ■ —  that  never  ends.  In  no  portion  of  the  metrop- 
olis have  the  fruits  of  this  feature  of  philanthropy  been  more  apparent 

1  Rfiv,  William  Adams,  D.  D.,  was  horn  in  Colchester,  Coiinecti«it,  January  25, 1807,  (lind 
at  his  country-seat  on  Orange  Mounlain,  August  81,  1880.  In  1842  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  the  City  of  Now  York.  It  was  chiefly  through 
his  instrumentality  that  the  reunion  of  the  two  schools  of  the  Presbyterian  Chureh  was  sue-  ■ 
cessfully  accomplished  in  1869.  Since  he  hecame  preaiiient  of  Union  Theological  Seminary 
the  endowments  of  the  institution  have  been  increased  nearly  8500,000,  of  which  James 
Brown,  the  senior  member  of  the  great  banldng  firm  of  Brown  Brothers,  made  the  princely 
donation  of  8300,000,  and  ei-Govemor  Edwin  Dennison  Morgan  gave  $100,000.  Dr, 
Adsraa  left  a  widow,  and  two  sons  and  two  daughters  ;  Thatcher  M.  Adams  ;  William  Adams ; 
Mary  Adams,  who  married  John  C'rosliy  Brown,  son  of  James  Brown,  of  Brown  Brothers  ; 
and  Snaau  Adams,  who  mariied  Eugsne  Delano. 
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than  in  the  region  known  as  Five  I'oints.  Dickens  wandered  into  tltat 
focus  of  iniquity  while  visiting  New  York  in  1841,  and  described  its 
horrors ;  near  The  Tombs,  Worth,  Baxter,  und  Park  streets  came  together, 
making  five  corners  or  points  of  varying  sharpness,  hence  the  name.  It 
was  an  unwholesome  district,  supplied  with  a  few  rickety  wooden  build- 
ings, and  thickly  peopled  with  human  beings  of  every  age,  color,  and 
condition.  An  old  brewery,  built  long  before  the  city  hove  in  sight  on 
its  northern  route,  tottering  with  yawning  seams  in  its  walls  and  broken, 
gaping  windows,  sheltered  daring  outlaws  and  furnished  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  the  vilest  of  the  vile.  The  police  were  dismayed  and  dis- 
couraged. With  the  history  of  the  old  brewery  are  associated  some  of 
the  most  appalling  crimes  ever  perpetrated.  The  arrival  of  every  emi- 
grant ship  rendered  this  plague-spot  more  hideous.  City  missionaries 
finally  ventured  into  its  dangerous  precincts  and  began  their  humanizing 
work  witli  success. 

The  benevolent  societies  and  institutions  of  New  York  at  the  present 
time  number  over  three  hundred  —  aside  from  the  public  charities  —  and 
receive  and  disburse  annually  about  four  million  dollars.  It  would  seem 
as  if  there  could  be  no  infirmity  or  calamity  to  which  the  human  family 
is  subject  for  which  provision  has  not  been  made.  The  poor  who  receive 
aid  and  assistance  are  from  forty  different  nationalities;  and  while  two  hun- 
dred thousand  immigrants  land  yearly  at  Castle  Garden  the  demand  for 
benevolence  is  not  likely  to  diminish.  The  tide  sweeps  on  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  but  it  is  estimated  that  one  fourth  of  the  immigrants  remain 
to  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  city  population.  The  tenement-houses 
of  New  York  shelter  full  five  hundred  thousand  people,  and  in  some  local- 
ities they  are  crowded  far  beyond  the  most  densely  populated  districts  of 
London.  In  oue  block  on  Avenue  B,  near  the  East  River,  there  are  fifty- 
two  tenement-houses  occupied  by  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  persons.  There  is  one  house  in  the  city  where  the  number  of  tenants 
reaches  fifteen  hundred ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  one  hundred 
to  lodge  in  a  house  twenty-five  feet  front. 

Brief  mention  of  a  few  of  the  philanthropic  oi^anizations  of  modem 
New  York  will  enlighten  the  reader  somewhat  as  to  the  character  of  the 
many.  In  1848  was  incorporated  the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  which  was  formed  in  1843.  The  president 
was  James  Brown,  of  the  bankinjj-house  of  Bi'own  Brothers,  and  the  vice- 
presidents  were  James  Lenox,  John  C.  Green,  Horatio  Allen,  Apollos  E. 
Wetmoi-e,  and  John  David  Wolfe ;  the  treasurer  was  Robert  B.  Mintum, 
coiTesponding  secretary  Robert  M.  Hartley,  recording  secretary  Joseph 
B.  CoUins ;   and  the  elected  members  of  the  board  of  managers  were 
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Stewart  Brown,  Jonathan  Sturges,  George  Griswold,  and  Erastus  C.  Beiie- 
ditt,  the  late  Chaueellor  of  tiie  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Tliey  were  all  men  of  responsibility  and  high  position,  commanding  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  community.  The  paiticufar  object  of  the  associa- 
tion, as  stated  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  was  to  elevate  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  the  poverty-stricken,  and  so  far  as  practicable  relieve 
their  necessities.  Visitors,  numbering  several  hundred,  were  regularly 
appointed,  many  of  whom  were  among  the  wealthy  donors ;  sanitary  re- 
forms were  projected,  since  a  sickly  population  is  always  expensive  as 
well  as  dangerous,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  meet  the  claims  of 
humanity  without  creating  or  encouraging  a  dependent  class.  This  care- 
fully adjusted,  skillfully  managed,  unostentatious,  and  excellent  scheme  of 
benevolence  conflicted  in  its  operations  with  no  other  organized  charity, 
but  occupied  a  special  field  —  relieving  annually  about  forty  thousand 
persons—  and  its  bearings  for  almost  half  a  century  upon  the  economical, 
social,  and  moral  concerns  of  the  city  admit  of  no  rmmerical  estimate. 
The  magnitude  and  unity  of  the  oi^nization,  sustained  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  gratuitous  labors,  have  been  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  philanthropic  foreigners.  Its  methods  of  dealing  with  poverty  have 
been  adopted  in  other  cities  throughout  the  land,  and  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  many  of  the  European  countries.  Even  in  Athens  and  in  other 
parts  of  classic  Greece  oi^nizatioiis  founded  upon  the  New  York  princi- 
ples by  Michiel  Diogenes  Kalopathakes,  a  young  Greek  of  superior  talents 
who  familiarized  himself  with  the  practical  workings  of  the  association 
while  on  a  visit  to  America,  have  been  eminently  successful. 

Asylums  and  hospitals  were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. Robert  M.  Hartley  digested  a  plan  for  the  benefit  of  neglected  and 
vicious  children  in  1849,  and  in  connection  with  Luther  Bradish,  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  Horatio  Allen,  Thomas  Denny,  Apollos  E.  Wetmore,  and  Joseph 
B.  Collins,  acted  as  a  committee  to  devise  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  reformatory  institution.  Simultaneously  with  this  movement. 
Dr.  John  Dennison  Kuss,  secretary  of  the  Prison  Association,  agitated  the 
same  subject ;  it  was  estimated  that  over  three  thousand  children  were 
floating  on  the  current,  educitted  only  in  crime,  and  growing  into  the  worst 
of  beggars.  Dr.  Euss  called  a  meeting  at  the  office  of  Mayor  Woodhull  on 
the  26th  of  January  following  the  Astor  Place  Eiot,  which  had  shown  the 
public  the  fearful  character  of  the  ignorant  and  degraded  masses,  and  com- 
mittees from  both  associations  presented  written  plans ;  these  were  duly 
united  and  digested,  and  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  was  incorporated 
by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1851.  Dr.  Russ  was  its  superintendent  for 
the  first  seven  years.     Two  buildings  were  erected,  a  House  of  Eeceptioa 
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in  West  Thirteenth  Street,  and  an  asylum  in  One  irundred  and  Seventy- 
fifth  Street,  near  Tenth  Avenue.  The  former  acconnnixiates  one  hundred 
and  fifty  inmates,  and  the  lattei'  six  hundred  and  seventy.  The  city  con- 
tributes moderately  for  each  child  supported  duriuy  tlie  year,  to  which  is 
added  a  share  in  the  school  fund,  and  frcni  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars 
is  raised  eveiy  year  by  private  subscriptions.  Within  tlie  first  fourteen 
years  npwards  of  twelve  thousand  pilfering  and  vagrant  children  were 
supported,  nearly  three  thousand  of  whom,  after  arriving  at  proper  age, 
were  placed  in  country  homes  in  the  State  of  Illinois ;  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  children  brought  under  the  influence,  tuition,  and  discipline 
of  the  asylum  prove  to  be  incorrigibly  bad. 

Among  the  destitute  about  one  in  ten  were  found  suffering  from  physi- 
cal ills  and  maladies.  A  hospital  was  founded  for  the  ruptured  and 
crippled  in  1864,  although  the  real  inception  of  the  institution  antedates 
by  many  years  its  incorporation ;  an  elegant  and  spacious  edifice  was 
erected  in  Lexington  Avenue,  comer  of  Forty-second  Street,  through 
private  contributions,  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  president  for  many  years  was  John  C.  Green;  the  vice-presidents  were 
James  Lenox,  Robert  B.  Miuturn,  John  David  Wolfe,  Stewart  Brown,  and 
ApoUos  E.  Wetmore ;  the  treasurer  was  Jonathan  Sturges,  and  the  two 
secretaries  were  Bobert  M.  Hartley  and  Joseph  B.  Collins.  Among  the 
original  corporator's  were  James  W.  Beekmau,  Geoi^e  Griswold,  Dr.  James 
Knight,  Luther  E.  Marsh,  Henry  S.  Terbell,  Nathan  Bishop,  Thomas 
Denny,  John  W.  Quincy,  Enoch  L.  Fancher,  and  Charles  N".  Talbot. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital,  founded  by  James  Lenox  in  1868,  origi- 
nated in  the  pressing  need  for  enlarged  hospital  accommodations  to  meet 
the  increasing  wants  of  the  sick  and  disabled  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
popiJation.  The  beautiful  site  for  the  edifice,  on  Seventieth  Street,  with 
its  ample  grounds,  valued  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  was 
t!  e  g'ft    f  Lenox  —  who  also  gave  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 

n  oney  towards  the  erection  of  a  structure  which  should  embrace  all 
the     0  lern  improvements  in  hospital  architecture  at  a  cost  of  about  one 

11  0  Other  wealtliy  philanthropists  contributed  generously,  and  the 
prope  t  d  concerns  of  the  institution  were  vested  in  and  manned  by 
a  boa  d  o  thirty  nunagers,  prominent  among  whom  were  James  Lenox 
president,  John  C.  Green  vice-president,  Aaron  B.  Belknap,  Eobert  M. 
Hartley,  Henry  M.  Taber,  Jonathan  Stui^es,  James  Brown,  William  M. 
Vemulye,  brother  of  Eev.  Dr.  Vermilye,  Alexander  Van  Rensselaer,  Eob- 
ert L.  Stuart,  Morris  K.  Jessop,  John  Taylor  Johnson,  Dr.  Willard  Parker, 
William  E.  Dodge,  Edward  S.  Jaffray,  Henry  Parish,  and  Washington  E. 
Vermilye. 
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In  the  mean  time  hospitals,  hol;h  general  and  special,  were  multiplying 
under  other  auspices.  Tiiere  are  at  present  in  the  city  not  less  than 
sixty  kindred  institutions  —  inclusive  of  nearly  a  score  of  medical  dispen- 
saries for  supplying  the  sick  poor  gratuitously  with  medicines  and  surgical 
aid.  Many  of  the  ho.spitaJs  are  denominational  in  origin  and  polity,  and 
patronized  according  to  the  affinities  of  race,  language,  and  religion.  The 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  Lexington  Avenue,  near  Sixty-seventh  Street, 
was  founded  by  a  wealthy  Hebrew  in  1852,  aud  although  sufferers  of  any 
creed  are  admitted,  it  is  sustained  by  the  Jews.  The  buildings  are  of  the 
Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  embodying  all  the  improvements  of 
modern  art.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  three  incorporated  hospitals,  and 
one  has  been  established  by  the  Germans.  St  Luke's,  in  Fifth  Avenuei 
founded  in  1846  by  Rev.  William  A.  Muhlenburg,  the  Episcopal  divine, 
receives  patients  of  all  religious  denominations,  Eoosevelt  Hospital,  in- 
corporated in  1864,  and  opened  for  patients  of  eveiy  sect,  nationality,  and 
color,  in  1871,  is  a  magnificent  charity  for  which  New  York  is  indebted  to 
the  niilUonaire,  James  H.  ^  Eoosevelt.     The  edifice  is 

of  brick,  constructed  on  the  '^ml^         pavilion  plan,  with  accom- 

modations for  one  hundred  "7^  ^'^^  eighty  patients.     The 

medical  staff  includes  some  ^€  °^  ^^  "^^^^  eminent  spe- 

cialists. Thus  the  Eoose-  ..-Ai^^^^^^^a.  '^^^  name,  which  has  been 
identified  in  New  York  \  \J^  ^^^  ^''^  commerce  and  inven- 
tion, with  politics,  states-  J«  ^g^jg^  v  manship,  science,  and  char- 
ity for  some  two  centuries,  &  i^^^  %  '^  engraved  upon  an  endur- 
ing monument  Among  X^  ^O^^d^  *^^  other  charities  of 
the  city,  with  their  varied  '^^^^^^^^>5S  spheres  of  action  and  re- 
sources, the  Five  Points  ^~"^^*SSvrL£i*&^''^  House  of  Industry  occupies 
a  field  of  wide-reaching  Roomvbii  Amu.  usefulness.  Several  hun- 
dred children  are  constantly  in  its  schools,  who  are  also  fed  and  clothed ; 
while  fifty  or  more  women  each  month  are  passed  through  the  house  to 
situations,  and  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  families  supplied  with  daily 
bread.  Out-of-door  relief  is  given  to  applicants,  often  reaching  three 
hundred  tliousand  meals  per  year.  A  regular  hospital  is  attached  to  the 
building,  in  which  the  children  not  only  of  the  school,  but  of  the  whole 
neighborhood,  are  treated  when  sick.  The  institution  was  established  in 
1850,  and  incorporated  in  1854.  Its  origin  and  success  was  due  mainly 
to  the  efforts  of  Archibald  Russell,  who  was  its  president  for  seventeen 
years.  The  corporators  included  such  men  as  Horace  B.  Claflin,  Anson 
G.  Phelps,  Hugh  N.  Camp,  Washington  R.  Vermilye,  Henry  Sheldon, 
Henry  C.  Bowen,  Marsliall  Lelferts,  George  F.  Betts,  D.  Lydig  Suydam, 
Charles  Tracy,  and  Morris  Reynolds.     Archibald  Russell  was  a  Scotch 
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gentleman  of  wealth  who  came  to  reside  in  New  York  in  1836,  and 
devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  education  and  philantlntipy.  He  waa  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  American  Geographical  Society  in  1852,  of  which 
Hon,  George  Bancroft  was  the  first  president ;  and  he  waa  an  active  mem- 
ber and  officer  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.^ 

1  Archibald  Kiiasell(ljorii  in  Edinburgh,  Sootliind,  in  1811,  died  in  New  York  City,  1871) 
was  graduated  from  Ediiibiiigli  University,  studied  law  witli  Sir  Fi-aser  Tytler,  and  completed 
his  education  at  Bonn,  Germanj.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Russell,  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Edinburgh,  Mid  ooasiii  of  the  metaphysician,  Sir  William  Hamilton.  He  was  of  the 
Kiiigseat  and  Slipperfield  family  of  Russell  (see  Burke's  Peerage),  and  cousin  to  Lord  Sinclair 
and  Sir  Archibald  Little.  Through  his  mother  he  was  descended  from  the  Rntherforda  of 
Kdgei'ston,  and  his  maternal  gi'cat-grandmother  was  Eleanor  Elliot,  of  the  family  of  the'Earl 
of  Minto,  who  trace  in  nnbroken  suceession  from  James  II.  of  Scotland,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Dufees  of  Bueelough  and  the  Earla  of  Angus,  Coming  to  reside  in  New  York  in  1836,  he 
manicd  Helen  Rutherford  Watts,  daughter  of  Dr,  John  and  Anna  Rutherford  Watts,  and 
granddaughter  of  Robert  Watts  and  Lady  Mary,  daughter  of  Lord  Stirling.  (See  pp,  156, 
206.)  Ha  thus  became  connected  with  tamilies  who  had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  Naturally  a  philanthropist,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  energies  to  the 
welfare  of  the  home  of  his  adoption.  The  inscription  upon  the  tablet  erected  le  his  memory 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Five  Poinla'  House  of  Industry  is,  "This  Institution  is  his  Monu- 
ment" He  was  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  Christian  Commission  which  did  sach 
noble  work  during  the  late  tvar,  and  at  its  close  was  chairman  of  the  "  Famine  Relief 
Committee."  He  was  for  many  years  a  vestryman  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  and  was 
instriLmontal  in  erecting  a  church  near  "  Glen  Albyn  "  his  conntry-seat  in  Ulster  County, 
He  also  founded  and  was  president  of  the  Ulster  County  Savings  Institution.  Children  ; 
1.  Anna  Rutherford  Russell,  married  Henry  .Lewis  Morris,  of  the  Morrb  family  of  Morrisania ; 
9,  Eleanor  Elliot,  manied  Arthur  J.  Peabody,  nephew  of  the  great  philanthropist,  George 
Pealjody  ;  3.  John  Watts  Russell,  A,  M„  LL.  B.  ;  i.  Archibald  Douglass  Eusaell ;  5,  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  Russell,  A.  B,  — ^mily  JrcMves, 

The  children  of  Robert  and  Mary  Alexander  Watts  were  :  1.  Sarah  M,,  married  (1)  Nich- 
olas Itomain,  M.  D, ,  (2)  Berti  am  P.  Cruger  ;  2.  Anne,  married  John  W.  Kearny  ;  3.  Cath- 
arine, married  Henry  Barclay ;  i,  Robei't,  married  Matilda  Ridley,  related  to  the  martyr 
bishop  whose  seal  is  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  and  had  four  sons,  Robert  Watts,  M,  D., 
married  Charlotte  Deas  of  Soutii  Carolina  ;  Ridley  Watts,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Henry 
Griiinell ;  Alexander  Watts,  married  Miss  Sedgwick  of  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts ;  Essex 
Watts,  married  his  cousin,  Mary  Kearny  ;  5,  Dr.  John  Watts,  married  Anna,  daughter  of 
Hon.  John  Rutherford  (see  p,  300),  and  their  only  daughter,  Helen,  married  Archibald 
Gnssell. 

The  Eutherfords  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  descended  from  Sir  John  Rutherford,  of 
Edgerston,  Scotland,  wliose  grandfather,  John  Rutherford,  married  Barbara  Abernethy, 
daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Caithness  —  the  ancestor  also  of  Sir  Waltar  Siaitt,  Bart  Sir  John 
waa  the  dxteenth  in  descent  from  Hugo  de  Rutherford,  a  Scottish  baron,  a.  d,  1225 ;  Waiter, 
the  sixth  son  of  Sir  John,  came  to  New  York,  and  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  James  Alex- 
ander, grandson  of  the  Karl  of  Stirling,  and  sister  of  Lord  Stiriing,  (See  Yol.  1,  503,  599  ; 
Vol.  n.  207,  304,  418.)  Their  son,  John  (bom  1760,  died  1840),  graduated  from  Princeton 
College  ill  1775,  married  Helen,  daughter  of  Lewis  Morns,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  United  Slates  Senator  from  1791  to  1798,  and  filled  important  posts  in  New 
York  City.  (See  pp.  284,  B66.)  Cliildren  ;  1.  Mary  ;  2,  Catharine;  3.  Robert  Walter,  mar- 
ried Sabina,  daughter  of  Colonel  Lewis  Morris,  and  had  five  children  —  John,  who  married 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  James  K.  Livingston,  Walter,  who  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Cap- 
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The  year  1856  was  marked  by  tlie  purchase  of  the  site  of  Central  Park, 
now  the  pride  of  tlie  city,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  five  and  one  half  millions  of 
dollars —  the  lai^est  sum  ever  expended  in  thu  purchase  of  ground  for  a 
similar  purpose.  In  1857  the  control  of  the  improvements  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  eleven  commissioners,  who  in  their  work  of  landscape-garden- 
ing seem  to  have  followed  the  wise  counsel  of  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes  — 
"  When  ye  hae  naetliing  else  t-o  do  ye  may  aye  be  sticking  in  a  tree ;  it  11 
be  growing  when  ye  are  sleeping."  The  park  covers  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-two  acres,  and  has  forty  miles  of  roads,  bridle-paths,  and  walks,  and 
forty-three  bridges  and  archways.  It  was  not  accomplished  without  great 
opposition.  But  time  and  experience  have  phanged  public  sentiment,  and 
it  is  now  admitted  that  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  were  never  invested  more 
judiciously.  This  park,  occupying  a  central  position  on  Manhattan  Island, 
has  already  proved  a  great  civilizer,  and  its  mission  has  but  just  begun. 
When  it  was  first  established  no  other  park  existed  in  the  country,  and 
without  it  we  probably  should  not  have  had  in  this  generation  Prospect 
Park  in  Brooklyn,  Fairiiiount  Park  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  dozen  kindred 
undertakings  of  noble  proportions.  It  is  two  and  one  half  miles  in  length 
and  one  half  mile  wide,  but  long  .ere  its  completion  it  was  found  too  small 
for  the  immediate  demand ;  continuous  pai-k  accommodations  are  now 
being  extended  in  park-ways  of  extraordinary  width  and  beauty  to  the 
Harlem  River  and  beyond. 

In  the  summer  of  1857  financial  disaster  swept  over  both  hemi- 
spheres. New  York,  as  the  great  commercial  centre  of  the  nation, 
was  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  storm,  which  rapidly  spread 
with  devastating  fury  over  the  entire  country.  Prior  to  the  end  of 
December  there  wei'e  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  failures  among  the 
merchants  of  the  metropolis,  involving  liabilities  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions.  Many  more  subsequently  suspended  for  large 
amounts.  Enterprises  of  every  de.'scription  came  to  a  stand-still,  indus- 
tries were  paralyzed,  and  the  working  classes  were  thrown  into  a  state  of 


tain  David  Brooks,  U.  S.  A.,  Anna  E.,  Lewis  M.,  the  eminent  astronomer,  who  married 
Margaret  Stuyvesant  —  daiightur  of  Rev.  Joliu  W.  Chanler,  Kohert  W.,  who  married  Anna 
L.,  daughter  of  Phineas  H.  Buckley;  *.  Helena  Sarali  (born  1789,  died  1873),  the  cecond 
wife  of  Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant,  whose  first  wife  was  Susan  Barclay  ;  5.  Louisa ;  6.  Anna, 
married  John  Watta,  M.  D.  —  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Archibald  Russell.  John  Rutherford, 
M.  P..  brother  of  Walter  Rutherford,  who  settled  in  New  York,  married  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto,  and  sister  of  Andrew  Elliot,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New 
York  ;  he  was  ancestor  of  Archibald  Russell,  and  of  the  female  line  of  the  preaent  William 
Oliver  Rutherford  of  Edgerston.  Mary,  daughter  of  Waller  and  Catharine  Alexander  Ruther- 
foni,  married  General  Matthew  Clarkson,  and  their  daughter,  Mary,  married  the  diatin- 
g\iished  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  son .  of  the  chief  justice.  —  Ilaldane ;  Clarkson ;  Family 
jlTchivea ;  Douglass;  Bvirlce. 
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extreme  destitution,  to  which  a  severe  winter  atliled  fresh  ternirs.  It  was 
estimated  that  twonty-five  thousaud  industrious  men  and  women,  repre- 
senting in  their  helpless  families  prohably  four  times  that  number,  were 
deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  their  subsistence.  The  common  council 
destributed  food,  and  furnished  labor  for  large  numbers  of  the  unem- 
ployed on  the  Central  Park  and  other  public  works,  while  private  associ- 
ations were  formed,  in  addition  to  the  regularly  established  charities,  to 
relieve  the  suffering.  In  on§  district  alone  ten  thousiind  persons  were 
fed,  one  December  day,  by  public  and  private  charity  —  few  of  whom 
were  American  born.  But  aid_  coidd  uot  reaeh  all,  and  many  perished. 
Serious  danger  was  apprehended  for  a  time.  Crowds  assembled  and 
warned  the  common  council  that  "  they  must  find  bread  for  the  people." 
Bakers'  wagons  were  seized  by  the  mob  in  the  streets.  The  hungry  labor- 
ers threatened  to  break  open  prevision-stores  and  help  themselves.  The 
Arsenal  was  protected  by  a  strong  police  force,  and  United  States  troops 
were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Custom  House  and  Assay  Office. 

It  had  been  a  year  of  riots  and  disturbances.  The  Legislature  in  April 
passed  a  bill  to  transfer  tlie  control  of  the  police  department  from  th? 
city  to  the  State,  which  iuterfered  with  the  municipal  reforms  of  Mayor 
Fernando  Wood,  who  had  been  training  the  police  into  military  obedience 
while  inaugurating  a  war  against  the  liquor  traffic,  and  who  resolved  at 
once  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  to  the  utmost  and  resist  its 
execution.  The  State  created  a  police  district,  and  appointed  police  com- 
missioners to  manage  the  police  force  and  secure  the  peace  and  protec- 
tion of  the  city.  Mayor  Wood  refused  to  surrender  the  police  property  or 
disband  the  old  police.  For  a  time  the  novel  spectacle  of  two  depart- 
ments of  police  striving  for  mastery  diverted  attention.  The  question 
was  referred  to  the  courts  ;  but  before  it  was  settled  a  street  commissioner, 
appointed  by  Governor  John  Alsop  King  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  death, 
was  forcibly  ejected  from  the  City  Hall  by  Mayor  Wood,  who  claimed  the 
appointing  power.  Matters  quickly  assumed  an  ominous  aspect.  Two 
warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the  mayor  were  obtained,  one  on  the  charge  of 
inciting  a  riot  and  the  other  for  the  personal  \dolence  inflicted  upon  the 
State  appointee,  with  which  a  large  force  of  the  new  police  attempted  to 
gain  an  entrance  to  the  City  Hall.  A  fierce  affray  ensued,  the  old  police 
being  well  armed  and  stationed  in  every  part  of  the  building.  The  Sev- 
enth Regiment  was  at  the  moment  marching  down  Broadway  in  full 
feather  to  take  a  steamer  for  Boston,  it  having  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  participate  in  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  celebration 
of  that  year,  and  being  summoneil,  turned  promptly  into  the  Park  and 
stood  in  imposing  array  facing  City  Hall.     Its  presence  instantly  quelled 
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the  disturbance.  The  mayor  supposed  it  had  been  ordered  to  enforce  the 
State  eiiactments,  and  submitted  with  the  best  grace  possible.  Quiet  was 
temporarily  restored,  and  the  gallant  Seventh  resumed  its  journey. 

One  word  about  the  police  force  of  1880.  It  numbers  three  thousand 
men,  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of  four  commissioners,  who  appoint  all 
members  of  the  force  from  the  superintendent  down.  For  patrol  service 
the  city  is  divided  into  thirty-five  precincts,  each  having  its  own  building 
containing  quarters  for  the  men,  cells  fo(  prisoners,  and  lodgings  for 
homeless  persons.  The  police  stations  are  all  connected  with  the  central 
office  by  special  telegraphic  wires ;  thus  the  latter  is  at  once  notified  of 
any  occurrence  of  any  importance  in  the  precinct.  A  detachment  is 
assigned  to  harbor  duty,  occupying  a  steam-tug.  Other  detachments 
guard  the  City  Hall  and  the  Grand  Cential  Depot,  and  perform  various 
services.  With  the  exception  of  London  and  Paris,  the  police  system  of 
New  York  is  the  most  perfect  of  any  city  in  the  world. 

With  the  coming  of  spring  business  slowly  revived.  The  New  York 
banks  had  taken  the  initiative  in  resumption  during  the  early  part 
of  winter.  Meanwhile  the  political  atmosphere  was  severely 
troubled.  The  elections  turned  on  the  question  of  slavery  —  which  had 
agitated  the  country  for  twenty  or  more  yeai-s.  The  famous  Dred  Scott 
decision  in  1857  intensified  the  already  heated  controversy.  James 
Buchanan  was  made  President  about  the  same  time.  The  opponents  of 
slavery  were  united  henceforward  under  the  name  of  Republicans.  In 
May,  1858,  Minnesota,  the  thirty-second  State,  was  admitted  into  the 
Union;  and  Oi'egon  in  February,  1857. 

In  August,  1858,  the  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  was  an- 
nounced, and  Queen  Victoria  transmitted  a  message  to  President 
"*'  Buchanan,  receiving  a  response.  New  York  City,  where  the  idea 
had  been  conceived  of  uniting  Europe  and  America  by  telegraph,  was  in 
a  whirlpool  of  excitement.  One  hundred  guns  were  fired  in  the  mornii^ 
and  at  noon,  in  honor  of  the  event,  hells  rang  in  one  significant  chorus,  and 
flags  were  everywhere  unfurled.  In  the  evening  the  city  was  illuminated, 
and  during  the  display  of  fireworks  the  City  Hall  was  badly  injured  by  a 
conflagration.  The  1st  of  September  was  set  apart  for  one  of  the  giund- 
est  celebrations  on  record,  Cyrus  W.  Field  was  the  Hon  of  the  hour.  To 
him  "  more  than  to  any  otlier  individual  belongs  tlie  honor  of  carrying  to 
completion  this  great  undertaking,"  said  Professor  Morse,  on  the  platform 
in  the  Academy  of  Music,  June  11,  1871 ;  "  he  made  the  ocean  but  an 
insignificant  ferry  by  his  repeated  crossings."  In  1853  Field  spent  six 
months  in  South  American  travel,  and  on  bis  return  projected  the  hercu- 
lean enterprise.     He  interested   Peter   Cooper,  the  philanthropist,  and 
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Moaes  Taylor,  both  wealthy^New  York  capitalists,  in  his  scheme,  and  one 
evening  in  May,  1854,  met  them,  together  with  Marshall  0.  Roberts  and 
Chandler  White,  at  the  bouse  of  his  brother,  Uiivid  Dudley  I'ield,  and  in 
half  an  hour  oiyanized  a  company  and  subscribed  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars.  Two  years  later  aid  in  money  and  ships  was  procured  from  both 
the  British  and  American  governments,  and  several  London  capitalists 
became  interested.  But  up  to  the  time  of  the  successful  laying  of  the 
submarine  cable  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  it  had  been  purely  a 
New  York  undertaking.  Suddenly  the  cable  ceased  to  perform  its  part 
of  the  programme.  It  was  pronounced  a  splendid  hoax.  Many  refused  to 
believe  that  any  message  had  ever  passed  over  it.  Field  was  mercilessly 
ridiculed.  His  task  was  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  through  its 
momentary  success.  But  with  iion  will  he  persisted  in  his  endeavor. 
In  1866,  after  nearly  thirteen  year^  of  unceasing  toil,  necessitating  some 
fifty  passages  across  the  Atlantic  the  gieat  electric  link  between  the  two 
continents  was  triumphantly  completed 

Among  the  local  incidents  of  the  decadt  were  the  visit  of  Jenny  Lind, 
and  her  first  appearance  at  Castle  Garden,  September  7,  1850 ;  the  visit 
of  the  Hungarian  patriot,  Louis  Kossuth,  in  1851,  who  received  an  enthu- 
siastic public  welcome ;  the  arrival  of  Eaohel,  the  great  tragedienne,  in 
1855 ;  the  visit  of  Thackeray,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year ;  the  visit 
of  the  Japanese  Embassy,  which  was  entertained  in  the  most  lavish  man- 
ner by  the  municipal  authorities,  in  1860 ;  and  the  successive  visits  dur- 
ing the  same  year  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  Lady  Franklin,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ^  who  was  officially  received  with  a  military  display 
and  welcome  by  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens.  Lady  Franklin  came 
to  thank  the  New  Yorkers  for  their  interest  in  the  fate  of  her  hiishand. 
Tlie  Grinnell  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions  sailed  from  New  York  City 
in  May,  1850.  Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane  went  as  surgeon  and  naturalist, 
and  in  1853  commanded  the  second  Grinnell  expedition.  Henry  Grin- 
nell, whose  connection  with  these  grand  enterprises  helped  to  widen  the 
mercantile  renown  of  the  city,  was  the  brother  of  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  both 
of  whom  were  of  the  famous  house  of  Giinnell,  Minturn,  &  Co.,  which 
probably  built  more  ships  pnor  to  1860  than  any  other  mercantile  house 
in  this  country.  They  were  the  sons  of  Cornelius  Grinnell,"  a  well-known 
shipping  merchant  of  New  Bedford.  Moses  H.  Grinnell  was  forty-eight 
years  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  for  some  time  its 
president.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress,  a  Presidential  elector,  and 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  —  a  model  merchant  and  pre-emi- 
nently a  public-spirited  citizen.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  promoting 
and  conducting  the  charities  of  the  city,  in  which  his  partner,  Eobert 
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B.  Minturn,  was  also  deeply  interested.  His  mansion  in  Fifth  Avenue, 
corner  of  Fourteenth  Street  —  subsequently  rented  to  Delmonico  —  was 
the  abode  for  many  years  of  a  generous  hospitality. 

With  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1860,  the  controversies  between  the  slaveholding  and  non-slave- 
holdiug  States  culminated.  Before  the  end  of  December  South  Carolina 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession.  Other  cotton  States  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  Business  was  arrested,  and  the  winter  was  one  of  apprehen- 
sion and  distress.  President  Buchanan,  in  common  with  many  others, 
thoi^ht  the  government  could  not  use  coercive  measures  to  prevent  a 
State  from  going  out  of  the  Union.  In  January,  1861,  Mayor 
Wood  recommended  to  the  common  council  that  New  York  should 
secede,  and  become  a  free  city.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  suggestion 
was  scouted  with  honest  indignation.  Instead,  men  and  money  were 
freely  and  speedily  offered  the  President  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  laws. 
At  the  same  time  New  York  was  in  no  humor  for  war,  as  shown  by  a 
monster  petition  from  the  merchants  and  others  with  forty  thousand  sig- 
natures, forwarded  to  Congress,  accompanied  by  a  delegation  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  urging  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  national 
difficulties. 

But  the  chasm  was  too  broad  and  menacing.  Events  followed  each 
other  too  swiftly.  Thursday  morning,  April  12,  at  half  past  four 
o'clock,  the  first  gun  was  fired  by  the  secessionists  upou  Fort  Sum- 
ter. The  news  stirred  the  nation  like  an  electric  shoclc.  The  uprising 
that  followed  was  without  a  parallel  in  history.  Men  everywhere  took 
aides  for  or  against  the  Union.  The  peace-makers  were,  silenced.  At  the 
South  the  loyal  citizens  were  overwhelmed  by  the  war  party,  and  at  the 
North  Democrats  and  Republicans  combined  for  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment. President  Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  troops 
to  serve  for  three  months,  the  quota  for  New  York  being  thirteen  thou- 
sand. On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  several  prominent  gentlemen 
met  by  invitation  at  the  residence  of  the  eminent  merchant,  Robert  H. 
McCurdy,  in  Fourteenth  Street,  and  resolved  to  call  a  public  meeting  of 
all  parties  desirous  of  preserving  the  Union,  which  resulted  in  a  meeting 
upon  Union  Square,  and  a  demonstration  surpassing  in  magnitude  and 
enthusiasm  any  public  assemblage  in  this  country.  Its  effects  were  in- 
stautly  felt  in  every  part  of  the  land.  The  four  presidents  of  the 
meeting  were  John  A.  Dix,  Hamilton  Fish,  ex-Mayor  Havemeyer, 
and  Moses  H.  Grinnell.  Four  stands  had  been  arranged  for  the  speakers, 
but  proving  insufficient,  the  people  were  addressed  from  the  balconies, 
and  even  from  the  roofs  of  the  bouses.     Eesolutions  were  adopted,  and  a 
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committee  oiganized  under  the  title  of  Union  Defense  Committee,  embrac- 
ing such  well-known  men  as  John  A,  JJix,  Simeon  Draper,  Mose8  Taylor, 
A.  T.  Stewait,  James  Doorman,  Kobert  McCurdy,  Moses  Grinnell,  Eoyal 
I'helps,  William  E.  Dodge,  Hamilton  Fish,  William  H.  Havemeyer, 
William  M.  Evarts,  John  J.  Cisco,  Theodore  Dehon,  Samuel  Sloane, 
James  T.  Brady,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Jr.,  Edwards 
Pierrepont,  Isaac  Bell,  Richard  M.  Btatchford,  James  S.  Wadsworth, 
Charles  H.  Marsliall,  Abiel  A.  Low,  Green  C.  Bronson,  Rudolph  A.  Witt- 
haus,  A.  C,  Eicliards,  and  Mayor  Wood,  with  the  comptroller  and  presi- 
dents of  the  two  boards  of  the  common  council  of  the  city.  The  work  of 
oiganizing  regiments  was  at  once  undertaken.  The  city  authorized  a  loan 
of  oue  million  dollars  for  the  defense  of  the  Union.  The  New  York  bar 
met  and  contributed  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  the  banks  pledged  enor- 
mous sums,  and  the  whole  city  set  iteelf  to  the  stern  suppression  of  the 
Southern  revolt.  In  the  same  breath,  as  it  were,  the  Legislature  responded 
to  Lincoln's  call  by  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  thirty  thousand  men  for 
two  years  instead  of  three  months,  and  appropriated  three  million  dollars 
for  the  war. 

Such  was  the  beginning.  Once  more  a  race  of  soldiers  seemed  to  have 
peopled  New  York.  The  alacrity  with  which  men  of  all  classes  offered 
their  personal  services  was  unexampled.  Scions  of  the  oldest  and  wealth- 
iest families  esteemed  it  an  honor  to  serve  as  private  soldiers.  Foremost 
in  the  field  was  the  Seventh  Regiment,  composed  of  the  best  and  most 
influential  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  The  tidings  thrilled  the  city  and 
State,  and  other  cities  and  States,  that  this  famous  body,  the  flower  of 
the  citizen  soldiery,  woidd  march  to  Washington  without  delay.  Thirty- 
five  merchants  contributed  one  hundred  dollars  each  on  the  morn- 
of  the  17th,  for  its  camp  equip^e  and  other  necessaries  for  active 
service.^     Its  march  down  Broadway  on  the  19th  was  like  a  triumphal 

1  The  namea  of  these  donors  are  an  indeK  to  the  sentiment  of  the  foremost  familiea  of  Now 
York  at  this  eriais  :  Moaei  H.  Grinnell,  George  B.  De  Forest,  L.  G.  Cannon,  C.  R.  Eotert, 
Boyal  FheliH,  S.  Wetmore,  R.  M.  Blatchford,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  A.  C.  Gray.  W.  B. 
Duncan,  Phelps,  Dodge  k  Co.,  Charlea  H.  Russell,  Edwin  Bartktt.  Charles  Christmas,  Ed- 
ward Miututn,  8.  B.  Chittenden,  Moses  Taylor,  Theodore  Dehon,  Ogden  Haggerty,  William 
M.  Evarta,  G.  8.  Robbina,  George  Griswold,  John  A,  Stesens,  James  Gallatin,  E.  Walker  k 
Son,  H.  R.  Dunham,  Hamilton  Fisli,  Robert  B,  Mintum,  D.  F.  Manioa,  George  W.  Blunt, 
James  H.  Titus,  William  Curtis  Noyes,  Shepherd  Knapp,  Charles  H.  Mai-shall,  A.  V.  SUiut, 
W,  Whiteright,  Jr.,  John  L.  Aspinwall,  J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  Henry  Ghauncey,  Jr.,  Stewart 
Brown,  Andrew  Foster,  Joseph  W.  Alsop,  Joseph  Gaillaril,  Jr.,  Henry  Chauncey,  James  S. 
Wadsworth,  August  Belmont,  John  Bridge,  Clai'k  &  Moaely,  Banjamin'F.  Breeder,  Ben- 
jamin Nathan,  P.  S.  Forbes.  W.  W.  De  Format,  Charles  Davis,  Isaac  Bell,  Frederick  Bronson, 
Howell  L.  Williams,  B.  H.  Button,  Alinon  W.  Griswold,  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Rufus 
Prime,  Washington  Coster,  Aymarli  Co.,  Bleeoker  Outhout,  Levi  E.  Morton,  C.  B.  Loomis, 
H,  Alsop,  G.  C.  Ward,  Benjamin  L.  Swan.  —  SiointoH. 
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procession.  Many  thousands  joined  the  moving  column,  preceding  the 
march  in  escort  or  following  in  its  rear.  Street,  sidewalks,  areas,  fences, 
stoops,  balconies,  windows,  root's,  trees,  lamp-posts,  awnings  —  every  foot 
of  available  space  held  spectators,  and  for  long  distances  on  the  side 
streets  the  compact  throngs  struggled  for  a  glimpse.  The  cheering  never 
for  a  moment  ceased.  "  It  was  worth  a  life,  that  march,"  wi-ote  Theodore 
Winthrop.  "We  knew  that  our  great  city  was  with  us  as  one  man, 
utterly  united  in  the  cause  we  were  marching  to  sustain."  Other  regi- 
ments were  quickly  on  the  wing.  Announcement  being  made  one  morn- 
ing in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  funds  were  needed  for  several 
regiments  about  to  march,  a  collection  was  instantly  taken  up,  and  twenty- 
one  thousand  dollars  raised  in  ten  minutes.  The  banks,  after  having 
loaned  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  coin  to  the  government,  sus- 
pended specie  payments.  During  the  year  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
were  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  families  of  volunteers  in  tlie  city. 
Mayor  Opdyke,  iu  his  annual  niess^e  in  January,  1863,  said  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  metropolis  had  contributed  in  taxes,  gratuities,  and  loans  to  the 
government,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  not  less  than  three  hundred 
mOlions  of  dollars,  and  had  furnished  over  eighty  thousand  volunteers. 

During  each  year  of  the  war  repeated  large  out-of-door  manifestations 
were  made  in  support  of  the  government,  of  which  those  in  Union  Square, 
July  15,  1862,  and  April  11,  1863,  were  tJie  most  conspicuous.  Mean- 
while the  ladies  of  the  city  were  at  work  by  thousands  for  the  soldiers,  and 
many  of  the  most  tenderly  reared  were  in  training  for  hospital  nurses. 
David  Dudley  Field  presided  over  a  great  meeting  of  ladies  at  Cooper 
Institute  before  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  war,  which  was  addressed 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  Vice-President  Hannibal  Hamlin,  and  oth- 
ers, and  which  resulted  in  an  oiganization  with  Dr.  Vaientine  Mott  as  presi- 
dent and  Howard  Potter  treasurer,  that  proved  to  be  the  germ  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  Numberless  associations  were  soon 
formed  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
which  virtually  blotted  slavery  from  the  soil  of  the  Republic  took  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1863.  This  was  an  eventful  year. 
1863.  ^j^^  project  of  arming  the  slaves  roused  the  bitterest  opposition- 
Then  followed  the  conscription  law,  passed  March  3,  which  was  denounced 
on  every  hand.  In  May  President  Lincoln  oKlered  a  draft  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men. 

At  this  juncture  the  enemy  invaded  Pennsylvania,  and  the  governor 
entreated  assistance  from  the  adjoining  States ;  Governor  Seymour  of 
New  York  responded  by  directing  General  Sandford,  commander  of  the 
city  militia,  to  send  every  available  regiment  at  his  disposal  to  the  seat 
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of  war  for  tliirty  d^ys'  service.  Wliile  the  troops  were  absent,  tho  United 
States  authorities  atteiitptoil  to  eiifoi'ce  ttie  dnii't,  which  caused  a  terrible 
insurrection.  The  dements  of  disorder  and  crime  united  their 
forces,  and  were  joined  by  thousands  of  frenzied  workmen  and 
idlers.  For  three  days  and  three  nights  the  rioters  maintained  a  reign  of 
terror.  They  sacked  houses  in  great  numbers,  demolished  the  offices  of 
tlic  provost  marshal,  burned  the  colored  orphan  asylum,  attacked  the 
police,  and  chased  negroes  —  women  and  children  even  —  wherever  they 
appeared  on  the  streets,  and  when  caught  hanged  them  on  the  nearest 
lamp-post.  They  t«re  down  and  trampled  under  foot  the  national  flags, 
and  robbed  stores  in  open  day ;  all  business  was  suspended,  street-cars 
and  stages  did  not  dare  to  run,  plate  and  property  were  concealed,  and 
residences  fortified.  The  Secretary  of  War  ordered  home  the  regiments 
doing  duty  in  Pennsylvania,  hut  ere  they  arrived  the  climax  of  atrocities 
had  been  reached,  and  through  the  combined  action  of  the  police  and  the 
citizens,  together  with  the  slender  military  force  at  the  disposal  of 
the  authorities,  the  riot,  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  the  annals 
of  riots,  had  been  substantially  quelled.  The  police  displayed  admirable 
address  atid  undaunted  bravery,  against  overwhelming  numbers  ;  they 
were  under  the  command  of  Thomas  C.  Acton,  president  of  the  police 
board,  who  issued  orders  with  the  coolness  and  skill  of  a  trained  military 
veteran.  The  arrival  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  on  the  I6th  was  hailed 
with  delight  by  all  law-abiding  citizens,  and  with  execrations  by  the 
mob,  which  still  in  some  places  prolonged  the  carnival  of  crime  frem 
sheer  love  of  it.  In  the  afternoon  the  Seventh  marched  through  several 
of  the  districts  where  fighting  was  in  progress,  including  that  betweea 
Third  Avenue  and  the  East  River  —  the  hot^bed  of  the  riot  It  was  a 
trying  ordeal,  the  soldiers  being  as.saiied  with  missiles  and  scattering  shots 
from  windows,  doors,  and  house-tops ;  hut  the  rioters  fled  before  them  to 
the  houses  and  fences.  Saturday,  the  sixth  day  of  the  disturbance,  found 
the  city  nearly  as  tranquil  as  usual,  except  that  the  military  forces  were  in 
constant  motion  through  the  streets.  Two  million  dollars  of  property 
had  been  destroyed,  and  it  is  believed  one  thousand  of  the  rioters  had 
fallen. 

On  the  19th  of  the  following  October  the  corner-stone  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Design  was  laid,  in  Twenty-third  Street,  comer 
of  Fourth  Avenue,  which  cost  some  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
chiefly  contributed  by  wealthy  citizens  who  were  lovei-s  of  art.  The  edifice 
was  built  of  white  Westchester  County  marble  banded  with  gray  stone, 
and  presents  a  capricious  but  beautiful  blending  of  the  white  and  gray. 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  for  many  years  president  of  the  New  York  Gal- 
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lery  of  Fine  Arts  (established  in  lt!44),  made  a  memorable  speech  on  this 
occasion,  in  which  he  said .  "  For  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  the 
Academy  has  had  a  nomadic  existence,  pitching  its  tent  now  here  and 
now  there,  as  convenience  might  dictate,  but  never  possessing  a  perma- 
nent 9e.it  It  IS  at  last  enable<l,  through  the  munificence  of  the  citizens 
of  New  York  —  a  munificence  woithy  nf  the  greatness  of  our  capital  and 
I  most  honorable  to  the 
I  character  of  those  who 
I  inhabit  it^ — to  erect 
\  building  suitable  for 
j  its  purposes  and  in 
I  some  degree  commen- 
I  surate  with  the  great- 
s  of  its  objects. 
I  When  this  institution 
I  came  into  existence 
could  count  the 
I  eminent  artists  of  the 
I  Gountryonmyfingers! 
I  \o  -what  man  among 
■  s  able  to  enumer- 
I  ate  all  the  clever  men 
in  the  United  States 
h  have  devoted  the 
I  eflo  ts  of  their  genius 
I  to  the  Fine  Arts  ? " 
No  figure  has  been 
more  familiar  to  New 
William  cuii«n  Bryar.1  York   of  the  present 

generation  than  that  of  the  poet  -ind  journalist  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
He  WIS  a  shjrt  slender  man  jet  su(,h  wis  the  effect  of  his  presence  that 
few  ever  thought  of  talhng  him  smiU  His  lite  m  the  city  spanning 
fiftj  thiee  yeari  w  is  i  lentifie  1  with  the  rise  of  authorshii  and  American 
literature  recognizes  in  him  one  of  its  gieatest  founders  and  most  famous 
builders  His  natural  gifts  were  successfully  trained  and  cultured.  He 
was  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  widest  and  deepest  study  of 
poetry  in  all  literatures  young  and  old,  in  all  languages  and  schools ;  thus 
he  kept  his  verse  in  perfect  finish  for  sixty  successive  years.  His  active 
and  practical  pursuits  kept  him  meanwhde  in  full  sympathy  with  every- 
day affairs  ;  and  the  dignity,  beauty,  and  purity  of  his  private  character 
endeared  him  to  society.     He   occupied  the  front  rank  among   distin- 
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guislted  Americans,  uml  his  uame  is  a  houseiiold  word  wliurever  tJie 
Eoglish  language  is  sjJokeii.  During  the  last  decade  priur  to  liis  deatli  in 
1878,  no  citizen  of  New  York  was  ofteuer  called  to  preside  in  public 
meetings,  to  pronouace  welcomes  to  honored  strangers,  or  speak  at  literary 
and  charitable  festivals  ;  and  liis  refined  intellectual  fac«,  in  its  setting  of 
white  hair  and  full  beard,  was  as  well  kiiowu,  particularly  in  the  higher 
social  circles  of  the  metropolis,  as  his  name.^ 

Details  of  the  civil  war  occupy  too  wide  a  space  for  insertion  in  this 
volume.     The  high  purpose  and  noble  liljevality  of  New  York, 
foreshadowed  by  the  early  movements,  continued  even  to  the  end. 
The  great  sanitary  fair,  opened  on  the  5tli  of  April,  which  netted  up- 

1  The  following  sutobii^raphical  letter  from  William  CuUen  Bryant,  dated  March  5, 1 8fl9, 
will  be  treasured  witli  intet'cat.  The  originnl,  in  Ilia  own  well-known  hand,  is  iti  possession 
of  the  author,  and  is  printed  verbatim  ;  "  1  was  born  in  Cuinmingtou,  Massachusetts,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1794.  I  began  to  write  verses  early,  and  at  the  ago  of  ten  one  of  my  poems  was  pub- 
lished in  the  county  paper  —  the  Hampshire  QaatU;.  At  the  age  of  thii'teen  a  poem  of  mine, 
entitled  '  The  Embargo,  a  Satire  '  was  pnbliahed  at  Boston,  whicli  tlio  next  year  appeared  in 
a  second  edition  with  other  poems.  After  leaving  college  I  studied  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics awhile,  bnt  about  that  Ume  wrote  my  pooni  entitled 'ThanatopslS-'  lam  not  quite  cer- 
tain whether  this  was  in  my  eighteenth  or  in  my  nineteenth  year,  probably  the  latter.  I  then 
began  the  study  of  law  with  Judge  Howe  in  the  neighboring  tawn  of  Worthington,  and  coni' 
pleted  it  at  Bridgewater  in  the  olHce  of  the  Hon.  William  Baylies.  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1816.  I  practiced  lavf  in  Plainfieid  one  year  and  at  Great  Barrington  nine  years.  "Tlian- 
atopsia  '  and  one  or  two  other  poems  were  sent  by  my  father  in  1818  to  the  North  AmeHcan 
Seview,  and  pablished.  In  1821  I  delivered  at  Cambridge,  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
n  poem  entitled  '  The  Ages,'  which  was  published  the  same  year,  along  with  several  smaller 
poems.  In  1820  I  wrote  several  poems  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Literary  Gazette.  In 
1825  I  removed  lo  New  York  and  became  one  of  tha  editors  of  a  monthly  entitled  the  New 
York  Eevieu).  The  same  year  I  was  tempomrily  employed  in  the  Evenim)  Post,  a  situation 
which  became  permanent  the  next  year.  The  iVcw  York  lievicw  was  merged  that  year  in  the 
Uniied  States  Review,  published  both  at  New  York  and  Boston,  in  which  I  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Ciiarles  Folsom  of  Cambridge.  It  livalbut  a  year.  In  1827  and  the  two  following 
years  I  was  associated  with  Mr.  Gnltan  C.  Vorplanck  and  Mr.  llobert  C.  Sands  in  an  anniial 
publication  called  the  Talisman,,  oonaisling  of  miscellanies  written  almost  exduwvely  by  us 
three.  In  1832  I  published  a  collection  of  my  poems  in  New  York,  which  has  since  been 
re-publiahed  in  many  enlaced  ediHons.  I  went  abroad  in  1834,  returning  in  1836.  I  went 
abroad  again  in  1845,  and  a  third  time  in  1849,  and  on  retm-ning  published  a  volume  entitled 
'Letters  of  a  Traveler.'  In  1852  1  went  to  Cuba,  and  the  same  year  again  to  Europe,  extend- 
ing my  journey  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  I,and.  I  made  a  fifth  voyage  to  Europe  with  my 
family  in  1857,  when  I  visited  Spain  and  Algiei's,  and  on  my  rettim  published  a  volume  en- 
titled 'Letters  from  Spain.'  In  1864  I  piililishcd  a  separate  volume  of  verso  entitled 
'  Thirty  Poems. '     In  1 867  I  again  visited  Europe,    when  I  traveled  iu  Spain  for  the  second 

"I  was  married  in  GitatBarrington  in  tlic  year  1821  to  Miss  Fanny  Fairchild  of  that  place. 
She  was  taken  from  me  in  July,  1866.  I  have  held  no  public  office  except  some  small  local 
offices  in  Great  Harrington,  except  tliat  I  was  one  of  the  electors  at  large  of  the  State  of  New 
York  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  election  as  President.  I  have  now  been  forty-four  years  b 
jaumalisL" 
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wards  of  a  iiiillioii  of  dollars  for  the  reliei'  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Lincohi  to  the  I'l'esidciicy  weiu  the  chief  events  of  18f)4     The 
assassination  of  Lincoln  in  April  following,  just  as  his  work  was  Jinished, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  liepublic  suing  for  peace,  and  the  attack 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  WilUam  H.  Seward  of  New  York, 
and  his  son,  both  of  whom  were  wellnigh   murdered,  struck  the  New 
York  heart  with  keenest  anguish.     The  news  came  at  half  past  seven 
in  the  morning,  and  before  ten  business  was  entirely  suspended, 
stores  were  closed,  except  where  a  half-door  was  left  ajar  to  ac- 
commodate persons  seeking  mourning,  and  the  whole  city  was  draped,  from 
the  most  sumptuous  edifices  to  the  humblest  tenements.     A  few  days 
later,  and  the  citizens  tenderly  received  the  sacred  remains  of  the  martyred 
President,  with  bowed  heads  and  streaming  eyes.     On  the  after- 
noon of  the  25th  the  funeral  party  was  escorted  to  the  depot  on 
its  way  to  Illinois  by  a  procession  five  miles  loug,  and  an  immense  as- 
semblage in  Union  Square  listened  to  funeral  orations  from  Geoige  Ban- 
croft the  historian,  and  William  OuUen  Bryant.     Presently  the  heroes  of 
the  war  were  on  their  homeward  route.     They  had  accomplished  vast  re- 
sults.    But  they  came  not  as  they  went,  with  gay  colors  and  full  ranks ; 
they  had  poured  out  their  blood  in  rivers,  and  left  their  dead  in  multi- 
tudes.    No  braver  men  had  gone  out  to  battle  for  the  Union  than  the 
soldiers  of  New  York. 

One  of  the  special  outgrowths  of  the  war  was  the  Union  League  Club, 
now  seventeen  years  of  age.  It  originated  in  1863  with  a  few  prominent 
gentlemen,  chief  among  whom  was  the  distinguished  scientist.  Dr.  Wolcott 
Gibbs,  grandson  of  Oliver  Woleott  At  a  meeting  held  at  hLs  residence 
in  East  Twenty-ninth  Street,  January  30,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
report  a  scheme  of  organization  whereby  a  body  of  influential  citizens 
should  discountenance  and  rebuke  by  moral  and  social  influences  all  dis- 
loyalty to  the  Federal  government  —  and  impress  upon  the  public  mind 
that  this  was  a  Nation,  not  a  confederacy.  On  the  21st  of  February  a 
constitution  was  adopted,  with  seventy-six  signatures.  Five  hundred 
names  were  quickly  enrolled,  and  this  membership  represented  the  mer- 
chants, scholars,  clergymen,  lawyers,  scientists,  artists,  and  citizens  —  in 
short,  the  substantial  worth  of  New  York.  Among  those  conspicuous  in 
the  formation  of  the  club  were  Hon.  Murray  Hoffman,  Dr.  Cornelius  R 
Agnew,  Geoige  T,  Strong,  liev.  Dr.  Henry  Bellows,  Geoi^e  C.  Anthon, 
Professor  Theodore  W.  Dwight.  Horatio  Allen,  Dr.  John  C.  Dalton,  Eev. 
Dr.  S.  H.  Weston,  William  J.  Hoppin,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Eobert  H. 
McCurdy,  and  Moses  H.  Grinnell.  The  first  president  was  Robert  B. 
Minturn,  and  the  second,  Jonathan  Stuiges.    Among  the  early  vice-preai- 
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dents  were  William  H.  Aspinwall,  Charles  King,  Francis  B.  Cutting, 
George  Bancroft,  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  Moses  Taylor,  l>r.  Willaixl 
Parker,  John  C.  Green,  and  James  W.  Beekman.  And  upon  its  pioneer 
executive  committees  were  George  Griswold,  George  Cabot  Ward,  Robert 
Lenox  Kennedy,  John  Jay,  grandson  of  the  chief  justice,  William  E. 
Dodge,  Jr.,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  James  Boorman  Johnston.  The  club 
has  now  over  one  thousand  resident  members  and  nearly  five  hundred 
non-resident  members.  An  elegant  new  edifice  is  in  process  of  erection 
in  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of  Thirty-ninth  Street.  Its  president  in  1880  is 
our  recent  Secretary  of  State,  Hamilton  Fish. 

The  Century  Club,  an  association  of  authors,  artists,  and  men  of  letters, 
was  founded  in  1847,  and  in  1857  entered  upon  its  existence  as  a  corpo- 
rate body.  Its  chief  founder  was  William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  died  its 
honored  president.  Its  roll  of  membership,  numbering  six  hundred,  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  metropolis  —  not 
only  in  poesy,  art,  and  literature,  but  in  statesmanship  and  jurisprudence. 
It  has  a  fine  club-honse  in  Fifteenth  Street,  near  Union  Square,  a  collection 
of  paintings,  and  a  library  containing  principally  works  on  art.  Among 
the  many  other  flourishing  and  noteworthy  clubs  are  the  Knickerbocker, 
exclusive  and  aristocratic,  of  which  Alexander  Hamilton,  grandson  of  the 
statesman,  is  president ;  the  Manhattan,  which  originated  during  the  Presi- 
dential canvass  of  1864,  and  to  which  none  hut  Democrats  are  eligible ; 
the  Travelers,  which  had  for  its  principal  object,  at  its  inception  in  1865, 
the  reception  of  noted  travelers,  as  its  name  indicates,  and  their  introduc- 
tion to  the  public ;  the  Lotus,  organized  in  1870,  to  promote  social  inter- 
course among  journalists,  literary  men,  artists,  and  members  of  the 
theatrical  profession ;  and  the  St.  Nicholas  club,  founded  in  1875,  of 
which  the  members  must  all  be  descendants  of  families  who  dwelt  in  New 
York  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Its  president  at  the  present  time  is  Fred- 
erick De  Peyster,  who  is  also  president  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
and  among  its  trustees  are  G«orge  G.  De  Witt,  Edward  F.  De  Lancey, 
E.  Livingston  Ludlow,  Augustus  Schell,  Eugene  Schieffelin,  Benjamin 
L.  Swan,  Herbert  C.  Pell,  Robert  G.  Remsen,  John  Treat  Irving,  John 
Schuyler,  Benjamin  H.  Field,  James  W.  Beekman,  Bayard  Clarke,  and 
Abraham  K.  Lawrence. 

The  common  schools  of  New  York  have  multiplied  from  the  one  Free 
School  described  upon  a  former  page  into  three  hundred  and  five.  The 
children  now  taught  in  them  exceed  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  thou- 
sand, at  a  yearly  cost  to  the  city  of  three  and  one  fourth  million  dollars. 
The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  established  in  1848,  gives  complete- 
ness to  the  grand  system  by  which  the  children  of  parents  in  all  grades  of 
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society  may  acquire  a  finished  education,  second  to  none  in  genei-al  excel- 
lence. The  Normal  College  for  young  women  registers  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred pupils,  and  the  curriculum  includes  Latin,  physics,  chemistry,  German, 
natural  science,  French,  drawing,  and  music.  It  ia  a  model  schooL  The 
edifice,  one  of  the  most  complete  structures  of  tlie  kind  in  this  country,  is 
situated  in  Sixty-ninth  Street,  near  Lexington  Avenue.  It  is  built  in  the 
seculw  Gothic  style,  and  has  a  lofty  and  massive  Victoria  tower.  It  cost 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  expense  of  the  institu- 
tion is  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  An  eminent  statesman 
said,  in  1839 :  "  History  furnishes  no  parallel  to  the  financial  achievements 
of  New  York.  It  has  sustiiiued  the  expenses  of  its  own  administration, 
and  founded  and  endowed  a  broad  system  of  education,  charitable  institu- 
tions for  every  class  of  the  unfortunate,  and  a  penitentiary  establishment 
which  is  adopted  as  a  model  by  all  civilized  nations."  With  the  manifold 
improvements  since  that  time  in  our  public  school  system,  it  is  no  matter 
of  wonder  that  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  and  England  have  borrowed  and 
adopted  many  of  its  vital  features. 

In  addition  to  the  public  scliools,  the  city  abounds  with  excellent  pri- 
vate seminaries  aud  schools  ;  there  is  hardly  a  block  without  one  or  two. 
All  the  leading  institutions  of  this  character  are  in  chai^  of  accomplished 
educators  —  and  are  admirably  supported.  The  Charlier  Institute,  for 
boys,  is  an  example.  It  is  a  romantic  story,  the  career  of  Elie  Charlier, 
who  built  up  a  flourishing  school  and  erected  an  elegant  structure  over- 
looking Centra]  Park,  at  a  cost  of  over  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
without  calling  upon  the  public  for  the  slightest  money  aid.  He  was 
drilled  in  the  famous  college  at  Neuchatel,  in  Switzerland,  and  arrived  in 
the  city  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  with  letters  of  intKKluction  and  a  cash 
capita!  of  thirty-six  dollars.  One  of  his  letters  was  to  the  mayor,  James 
Harper,  who  said  to  him,  "Young  man,  in  this  country  we  are  all  busy, 
and  we  all  help  ourselves.  Use  my  name  for  reference  if  you  wish,  and 
go  ahead."  The  advice  was  followed.  Young  Charlier  opened  a  school 
with  seven  scholars ;  and,  without  trustees  or  corporation,  or  funds  from 
charity  or  State,  his  untiring  industry  and  vigilant  attention  to  details 
resulted  in  a  success  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  private  educational 
institutions. 

In  Fifth  Avenue,  overlooking  Central  Park  from  the  east,  and  occupy- 
ing nearly  the  whole  space  between  Seventieth  and  Seventy-first  streets, 
stands  the  Lenox  Library,  a  massive  and  unique  stone  structure  which 
contains  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  collections  of  printed  books  and 
manuscripts  on  the  globe,  the  peer,  in  some  important  particulars,  of  the 
British  Museum  and  the  National  Library  at  Paris.     It  ia  the  noblest  of 
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a  long  senes  of  benelai-tioiis  ftr  Avliidi  New  Y  irk  19  tiKJebttd  to  James 
Lenoii  He  wib  a  =ion  of  the  ricli  New  \oik  inLiLliiiit  K  liert  Lenox, 
and  iiighly  educated  and  ciiltuied  with  disciimiiiatiiip  lud^iiiLiit  lie  spent 
a  long  life  in  collecting  the  rarest  b  >oks  piiutiii^s  sculituiLS  and  cei-ani- 
ics  wliioh  inone>  oculd  buy  The  buildiiij,  and  its  site  the  interior  (it- 
tm-,s  ani  furniture  and  the  pTLCions  treisuies  within  its  wills  aie  all  his 
gift  —  ie].resenting  not  less  than  i  million  djllars  In  1870  the  institu- 
tion was  ["laced  upon  a  footing  with  otheit  ol  a  siiniUr  iiAture  by  an  act 
of  inc  Drporation  nine  trustees  being  luthorued  to  receive  all  such  prop- 
erty fr  m  Mr  Lenox  as  he  might  please  to  cjnsi^n  to  their  keeping. 
Among  the  ricliea  of  this  library  are  a  \\r^&  number  of  specimens  of  the 
fiist  pr>ilucts  of  the  typOp,raphic  art  illustrated  maiiuacript  coi  les  of  Bi- 
bles of  the  twellth  and  thirteenth  centuries  Sh  ikespcanana  Vnieiicana 
—  and  the  mo&t  limjna  and  precious  of  all  books  the  Mazirin  Bible,  the 
first  bofk  ever  punted  with  movable  tjpes 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  occupies  a  structure  some  half  a  mile 
above  Lenox  Library,  in  Central  Park,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  which  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  a  projected  gigantic  series  of  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
museum.  The  movement  which  resulted  in  this  institution  for  the  art 
culture  of  the  community  was  initiated  at  a  public  meeting  for  consulta- 
tion on  the  subject,  November  23,  1869,  when  a  special  committee  of 
fifty  gentlemen  was  appointed ;  this  committee  was  afterwards  increased 
to  over  twice  its  original  size,  including  the  principal  patrons  of  art  among 
the  wealthy  citizens,  tc^ether  with  some  of  the  leading  artists.  The  act  of 
incorporation  beare  date  April  13,  1870.  Contributions  from  a  variety  of 
sources  have  laid  the  solid  foundation  for  an  art  museum  which  in  course 
of  time  will  take  rank  with  the  older  and  more  famous  institutions  of  the 
same  character  in  the  leading  European  capitals.  In  ancient  antiquities 
it  is  already  superior  to  any  of  them.  The  remarkable  archjeological  col- 
lection, gathered  by  General  Di  Cesnola  during  several  years  of  explora- 
tion among  the  ruins  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  consists  of  over  ten  thousand 
objects.  Under  his  directorship  these,  together  with  the  other  and  varied 
collections,  were  admirably  arranged  in  the  new  building ;  the  museum  was 
formally  opened  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  March  30, 1880. 
The  I^ptian  obelisk,  dating  backward  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  is  now  being  erected  in  Central  Park,  opposite  the  Museum  of  Art, 
the  expenses  of  the  remarkable  undertaking  being  defrayed  from  the  pri- 
vate purse  of  one  of  New  York's  public-spirited  citizens. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  dates  from  1869,  occupies  a 
new  fire-proof  edifice  in  Manhattan  Square,  upon  the  western  side  of 
Central  Park,  nearly  opposite  the  Museum  of  Art ;  the  corner-stone  was 
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laid  by  President  Ulysses  Grant,  June  2,  1874,  and  the  museum  formally 
opened  by  President  Hayes,  December  12,  1877.  The  building,  however, 
like  that  of  the  Museum  of  Art,  is  only  a  single  wing  of  an  immense  mass 
of  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  future.  The  flist  purchase  for  the  museum 
was  the  Veneauz  collection  of  natural  history  specimens,  the  next  the  Elliot 
collection  of  the  birds  of  North  America,  and  the  entire  museum  of  Prince 
Maximilian  of  Neuwied.  The  intention  is  to  establish  a  post-graduate 
univeraity  of  Natural  Science,  at  which  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  may  find  as  full  collections  of  specimens  as  are  to  be  found  at  Lon- 
don or  Berlin.  The  first  president  of  the  museum  was  John  David  Wolfe, 
a  gentleman  of  lesthetic  tastes  and  liberal  culture,  who  made  many  valu- 
able gifts  to  various  institutions.'  His  daughter.  Miss  Catharine  L. 
Wolfe,  has  presented  the  Jay  collection  of  shells  which  occupy  the  desk 
cases  in  the  center  of  the  hall  in  the  lower  story,  besides  other  handsome 
donations. 

The  public-spirited  citizens  who  have  contributed  individually  and 
collectively  to  the  development  of  New  York  are  legion.  The  practical 
philanthropy  of  Peter  Cooper,  who  has  given  the  labor  of  a  long  life  to  the 
advancement  and  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  is  seen  in  the  six -story 
brown  stone  edifice  at  the  junction  of  Third  and  Fourth  Avenues,  at 
Seventh  Street.  It  was  built  by  him  in  1857,  at  a  coat  of  six  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  endowed  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  a  free  reading-room  and  library — which 
now  contains  about  fifteen  thousand  miscellaneous  works.  The  scheme 
of  the  Cooper  Union  includes  free  schools  of  science  and  art,  both  day 
and  evening.     The  expenses  of  the  institution  are  some  forty-five  thou- 

'  John  David. Wolfe  married  Dorothea,  daughter  "of  Peter  and  Catharine  Griawold  litnX- 
lard,  and  had  one  daughtflr,  Catharine  Lorillard  Wolfe.  Elenora  Lorillard,  sislflr  of  Mrs. 
John  David  Wolfe,  married  Captain  Spencer,  U.  S.  A.,  and  their  son,  Lorillard  Spencer, 
married  Sarah  I.  Griswold,  daughter  of  Charles  C.  Griswold,  and  niece  of  the  Sarah  Griswold 
who  married  Jobn  Lyou  Gariliner,  of  the  manor  of  Gardiner's  Island ;  Elenora,  daughter 
of  Lorillard  and  Sarah  Griswold  Spencer,  married  Virginio  Cenci,  Prince  of  Vicovaro,  the 
Grand  Chamberlain  to  the  King  of  Italy.    (See  pp.  812,  639.) 

The  Lorillards  have  for  a  eentuiy  occupied  a  high  place  in  tlie  business  and  social  world  of 
New  York.  There  were  three  brothers,  Peter,  Jacob,  and  Geoi^e,  in  partnerahip,  and  the 
firm  is  still  continued  by  their  descendants.  Peter,  son  of  Peter  and  Catharine  Griswold 
Lorillard,  married  Catharine  Griswold,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  L.  Griswold,  of  the  great 
"  China  "  house  of  W.  L.  &  George  Griswold.  Their  children  :  1.  Catharine,  nianied  James 
P.  Kernochan  (son  of  Joseph  Kemochan,  president  ot  FulWn  Bank),  and  has  Catharine, 
Perigoiid,  and  James  ;  2.  Mary,  married  Heniy  Barbey,  of  Geneva,  Svritzerland  ;  3.  Eve, 
married  Colonel  J.  Lawrence  Kip,  son  of  Right  Rbv.  Bisliop  William  Ingraham  Kip,  of 
California ;  4.  Pierre,  married  Emily,  daughter  of  Dr.  laaac  E.  Taylor ;  6.  Jacob ;  S. 
George  L  ;   7>   Looia  L.,  married   Katharine   Livingston   tkekman,  daughter  of  Gilbert  L. 
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sand  dollars  per  animm,  derived  cliiefly  from  the  rental  of  stores  and 
offices  ill  the  building,  together  with  the  income  of  the  endowment  fund. 
In  the  Woman's  Art  School  two  hundred  and  fifty  receive  gratuitous  in- 
struction yearly,  and  are  fitted  for  teaching,  engraving,  designing,  illus- 
trating books,  coloring  phott^raphs,  and  other  congenial  and  remunerative 
employments. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  established  in  1852,  occupies 
a  handsome  architectural  strvicture  erected  in  the  style  of  the  French 
Kenaissance  in  Twenty-thiid  Street,  comer  of  Fourth  Avenue,  in  1869,  at 
a  cost  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  reading-room  has  some  four 
hundred  papers  and  ms^ziues,  and  the  library  twelve  thousand  well- 
chosen  volumes.  It  has  also  a  gymnasium,  bowling-alley,  baths,  class- 
rooms, parlois,  musical  privileges,  and  a  concert-hall.  Four  branch  or- 
ganizations each  sustain  religious  meetings  and  lectures.  A  well-known 
philanthropist  has  recently  purcliased  a  farm  in  New  Jersey  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  officers,  to  provide  a  home  for  unemployed  men 
in  needy  circumstances.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  in- 
corporated in  1873,  to  promote  the  temporal,  social,  mental,  moral,  and 
religious  welfare  of  young  women,  is  in  successful  operation  upon  a 
similar  basis,  with  a  well-appointed  reading-room,  a  circulating  library 
of  fi\'e  thousand  volumes,  and  an  employment  bureau.  The  Mott  Memo- 
rial Library,  the  Libraries  of  the  Geographical  and  Genealogical  Societies, 
and  the  Library  at  the  City  Hall  are  among  the  public  collections  of  books 
with  which  the  city  abounds. 

Among  the  many  private  picture-galleries  of  value  are  those  collected 
by  Marshall  0.  Roberts,  August  Belmont,  ^ent  of  the  Rothschilds,  and 
Alexander  T.  Stewart,  the  great  merchant  whose  colossal  fortune  was  ac- 
quired by  making  trade  a  study  and  a  science.  He  came  to  New  York 
from  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1823,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  havmg  ju^t  been 
graduated  with  honors  from  Trinity  College,  readily  obtained  a  situation 
to  teach  the  modern  languages  and  matheniatics  in  a  school  m  Roosevelt 
Street  —  where  Fletcher  Har]>er,  of  Harper  Brothers,  was  a  pupil  He 
soon  opened  a  small  store,  and  at  the  end  of  half  a  century  died  ih<>  nch- 
est  merchant  in  the  world.  His  fifty  millions  balanced  the  fifty  millions 
of  William  11.  Astor,  who  inherited  a  fortune  and  had  only  to  invest 
wisely,  hke  all  great  land-holders,  to  double  and  treble  it.  Stewart  ranked 
next  to  Astor  as  a  city  real-estate  owner.  During  the  Irish  famine, 
in  1847,  he  sent  a  ship  filled  with  provisions  as  a  gift  to  his  native  coun- 
try. After  the  Franco-German  war  he  sent  a  steamer  to  Havre  with 
flour  for  the  suft'ererr:  In  manufacturing  districts ;  and  when  Chici^  was 
desolated  by  fire  in  1871,  he  gave  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
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Lwrneluis  \inkil>iit  whose  lon^,  and  iU/-ilin^  career  teiininatecl  in 
1877  isBupposed  to  liu\e  left  at  least  one  Imudrcd  millions  His  achieve- 
ments are  amon^  tlie  mobt  romautic  and  cvtiionlmiiy  in  history,  and 
are  lonnected  with  the  mtciests  of  milhoiis  ut  human  beings  He  was 
born  on  Staten  Ishnd  in  1794  and  ^^hlll.  transit  Irom  one  point  to  an- 
other wi'i  slow  lud  veMtions  iiid  the  ■iii  full  of  the  new  theories  about 
the  u^e  (  f  stf  1111  lii'i  ill  im  tt  t  iln  w  itli  uiifnrmLd  notiniis  and  scientific 
,  '^^^~    ~  ~~-^  ^  tmi  ertamtiei   He  was 

•-.  thuteen  when  Itobert 

tulton  majle  his  first 
Mil  cessful  experiment. 
1  lie  si^nificiiice  of  the 
imintKin  took  deep 
rn  )t  in  hii  mind  and 
n,\v  with  his  growth. 
Hi  went  into  business 
for  lumself  as  a  steam- 

I  mt  buiklei  111  1829. 
In  18^7  he  began  to 
invest  funds  in  raQ- 
loid   stock      Twelve 

I I  lis  liter  and  one 
thou>,inil  miles  of 
tiitk  were  under  his 
1  niitrol  Among  his 
gieat  public  works 
^i  T<  the  freight  depot 
in  Hudson  Street,  on 

a  site  which  cost  a  il  ^^^^^^i^^^gf^^^^''^ ^  '  million  dollars.  He 
built  a  hundred  jk  ^-^^^^l^^-  ""'^^"  steam  ves&els  and  be- 
came one  of  the  *^~  misteis  ol  the  railroad 
svstem  of  the  con  "*  '  *^^'  tmeiit  —  his  mJilions 
affecting  eveiy  industry.  He  had  tlinteen  ohildien,  and  his  numerous 
descendants  reside  chiefly  in  New  York. 

The  latest  herculean  undertaking  of  New  York  h:is  been  the  erection 
of  elevated  railways  through  the  streets.  The  project  had  been  in  agita- 
tion a  fuU  dozen  yeai's  before  its  successful  issue  in  1878,  and  neither  the 
Erie  Canal  nor  the  Croton  Aqueduct  encountered  more  fierce  and  deter- 
mined opposition.  Horse-railroad  companies  and  property  owners  brought 
suits  and  laid  injunctions  at  every  steii.  Cliarters  were  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, and  cases  were  carried  from  tribunal  to  tribunal.     When  the 
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battle  was  at  last  won,  the  helpless  and  hopeless  community  cried  out 
in  agony  that  the  noise  would  kill  business,  the  unsightly  objects  destroy 
the  beauty  of  the  city,  and  the  moving  of  trains  in  the  air  frighten  horses 
and  endanger  human  life.  The  long  and  narrow  conformation  of  the  isl- 
and renders  only  few  lines  necessary,  and  obviates  in  a  great  measure  the 
perils  arising  from  frequent  junctions  and  road-crossings.  The  success  of 
the  enterprise  was  much  greater  than  the  most  sanguine  ever  thought 
of  predicting.  The  noise  quickly  blended  in  the  general  din,  the  new 
sense  of  convenience  displaced  that  of  deformity,  and  the  brute  creation 
mildly  observed  and  passed  on,  as  if  beyond  surprise  at  any  modern  im- 
provement in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  disadvantages  of  dwelling  in 
Harlem  were  at  once  removed,  and  the  increase  of  handsome  buildings 
in  that  portion  of  the  metropolis  within  the  last  twelve  months  indicates 
the  influence  of  the  elevated  roads  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 

The  great  bridge  across  the  East  Eiver  between  Kew  York  and  Brook- 
lyn commenced  in  1870,  is  still  in  process  of  construction.  The  whole 
length  will  be  six  thousand  feet,  and  the  width  includes  space  for  a  com- 
fortable promenade,  two  railroad  tracks,  and  four  wagon  tracks.  It  is  so 
high  that  nav^tion  will  not  be  impeded.  The  cost  has  already  greatly 
exceeded  the  original  estimate  for  the  entire  work. 

The  drainage  and  sewer^e  of  the  metropolis  have  from  first  to  last  oc- 
cupied distinguished  attention.  The  swiftness  with  which  a  dense  popu- 
lation has  spread  over  the  island  has  prevented  the  execution  of  many 
projects  which  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
city.  But  the  fruits  of  experience  are  being  turned  to  advantage  in  in- 
numerable particulars.  The  leading  sanitarian  of  the  country,  and  the 
only  civil  engineer  who  has  ever  given  us  a  complete  topographical  map 
of  Manhattan  Island,  showing  all  its  original  water- courses,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  proper  drain^e,  is  General  Egbert  L.  Viele,  a  descendant  of  the 
Knickerbocker  family  —  not  that  of  romance,  hut  the  genuine  family 
founded  by  Herman  Jansen  Knickerbocker,  who  settled  in  New  York 
when  the  metropolis  was  a  little  fur-station,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
Von  De  Bogert,  surgeon  of  the  Dutch  ship  Eendragt.  In  one  of  the  gen- 
erations of  this  family,  Herman  Knickerbocker,  a  judge  and  member  of 
Congress  in  the  time  of  Madison,  was  a  man  of  wit  as  well  as  fortune, 
and  extremely  fond  of  practical  jokes.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Washington  Irving,  whose  genius  immortalized  his  name  —  and  it  has 
since  become  a  generic  term  by  which  the  descendants  of  the  original 
Dutch  settlers  are  designated.  Viele  was  tlie  author  of  the  State  public 
health  measures,  resulting  in  the  organization  of  a  Board  of  Health  in 
1866,  which  consists  of  the  health  officer  of  the  port,  the  president  of  the 
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police,  and  two  commissioners,  one  of  whom  must  have  been  for  five 
years  a  practicing  physician ;  it  i%  invested  with  extensive  powers. 

The  Fire  Department  force  numbers,  in  1880,  about  eight  liundred  and 
fifty.  The  old  volunteer  department  ceased  to  exist  in  1865;  at  that 
same  time  steam  fire-engines  were  universally  adopted.  Three  commis- 
sionei-s  control  the  department  and  enforce  all  laws  in  relation  to  the 
sale  and  storage  of  combustibles.  About  six  hundred  fire-alarm  boxes 
are  distributed  through  the  city,  and  the  keys  are  carried  by  policemen 
and  firemen,  while  a  key  is  also  deposited  near  every  alai-m-box  ^  jta 
location  designated  upon  the  box  itself.  Some  forty-two  steam-engines, 
four  chemical  engines,  and  other  paraphernalia  for  extinguishing  fires 
afford  a  curious  contrast  to  the  leathern  fire-buckets  used  prior  to  1730 — 
when  the  first  fire  department  was  oi^njzed,  and  two  small  fire-engines 
ordered  from  London  "  by  the  first  conveniency," 

The  public  and  private  markets  of  the  city  have  kept  pace  with  the 
demand.  Washington  Market  occupies  an  almost  square  block,  bounded 
by  Washington,  West,  Fulton,  and  Vesey  streets  —  and  the  sidewalks  are 
roofed.  The  spectacle  within  is  one  of  interest,  particularly  in  the  holiday 
season.  The  great  produce  depot  and  distributing  center  of  the  country 
—  the  termini  of  scores  of  inland  transportation  lines,  and  where  hun- 
dreds of  vessels  are  constantly  discharging  cargoes,  are  alongside.  Fulton 
Market  is  famous  for  its  fish  ;  and  about  a  dozen  other  public  markets 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent.  With  the  establishment 
of  the  district  telegraph  system,  and  the  introduction  of  the  telephone 
into  general  use.  New  York  seems  prepared  to  overcome  every  inconven- 
ience in  the  way  of  magnitude.  Messenger  boys  are  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  execute  any  commission  ;  and  business  men  converse  with  ease 
in  different  localities.  Various  landmarks  have  passed  away  ;  and  prop- 
erty has  changed  hands  and  risen  in  value,  in  a  ratio,  which,  if  fully 
described,  would  seem  like  the  vagaries  of  imagination. 

One  of  the  dark  passages  through  which  New  York  has  recently  passed 
was  in  1872,  when  the  citizens  of  both  political  parties  combined  against 
the  public  plunderers  who  had  for  years  controlled  the  city  government.  A 
committee  of  seventy  was  chosen,  and  the  leaders  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable conspiracies  ever  aimed  at  municipal  integrity  brought  to  jus- 
tice.    The  following  year  was  marked  by  a  severe  financial  panic 

The  part  played  by  New  York  in  the  history  of  the  country  needs  no 
eulogy.  Facts  speak  eloquently  for  themselves.  When  our  fiiture  shall 
be  the  past,  it  will  he  remembered  that  eight  premiers  of  the  nation  have 
been  of  New  York  birth  and  ancestiy,  each  performing  his  duty  nobly  and 
well  in  times  of  peculiar  moment.     Neither  will  it  be  forgotten  that  New 
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York  has  furnished  eight  Vice-Presidents  —  more  than  one  third  of  the 
number  since  the  birth  of  the  nation  —  an!  two  Presidents.  Of  eminent 
statesmen  whose  services  have  been  of  at  onil  importance  and  whose 
names  and  fame  are  known  of  all  n  en  n  fatate  presents  a  better  record. 
The  city  an!  State  ire  virtu illj  one  lod  the  w  dl  h is  seen  lew  social 
structures  ^^lth  a  fcunJiti  n  ot  m  re  1  readth  inl  solidity  In  tracing 
the  origin,  rise  and  pi  ^ress  rf  New  lork  wt  have  aimed  at  something 
more  than  i  mere  rei-ital  of  events  Political  quarrels  have  their  uses, 
and  wars  and  tumults  fumiih  entertainment  and  instruction  But  when 
we  would  leirn  the  true  spint  of  a  community  we  must  become  intelli- 
gent as  to  the  material  f  w  1  it,h  it  is  composed  We  have  studie  1  the  suc- 
cessive steps  by  which  i  wilderness  island  has  been  transformed  into  a 
brilliant  and  powerful  metrjpolii  its  boundless  wealth  opinions  and 
people  floodin'  the  whole  continent  and  now  with  a  glimi.  e  of  the 
noisiest  aiil  bnaie-it  th  roighfare  in  Amtrict- — built  ip  n  the  site  of  the 
savage  path"Ai\  —  we  turn  ti  e  hml  \  ige  of  this  woik 

Martha  J    Lamb. 
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CHAPTER   LI. 


EXTERNALS  OF  MODERN  NEW  YORK. 

By  Mrs,  Bu,kton   Hauuison. 


"  Sketches. —  Method  f 


OlNTIKUATlON  OF   THE   GENEKAL   HlSI'UILV.  —  "  Tl] 

Tkbatmbnt.  —  "Thb  Capital  City  of  America."—  Results  of  "Greateu  New 
YoLiK"  Movement. -CoiiPUtATiONS.-Ai'VANcE  in  the  Akts.— Development  of 
Aeu^hitectork Criticism  of  Street  Pavjnci  and  Street  Liohtino.  —  Depart- 
ment OF  Street  Cleaning.- Buzzard  of  1888.  —  Centennial  Celebration  of 
Wasiiinoton's  Inauouration  as  President.  —  WAsmwaTON  Memorial  Arc ir. — 
Ckstennial  Celebration  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  [Tnitbd  States, — 
N  Celebration.  — Naval  TAiiADE.- Grant  Birthday  Dinner.  —  Naval 
-Street-car   Disturbances.  —  Increased    Facilities  fou  Travel. 

—  Surface  Iui'rovbmbnt.  —  Cleopatha's  Needle. —  Completion  of  the  Bro«k- 
LYN  BiiiDOB.— Contemplation  of  other  BiiiDOEs.  —  New  York  Harbor.- 
Statue  oe  Liubrtv  ENLiCKTENiNn  the  World, —  "The  New  Colossus."  —  New 
System  OF  Docks.  — Immiohatios.  — Marine  Passenger  Traffic. —Tblbphokb 
System.  —  System  of  Incasdehcent  Electric  Liohtino.  —  Development  op 
Electricity.  ^  Military.  —  Fire  Departmest.  —  Police  Fokcf,  —  Municipal 
Macitivkhy  —  Pct     Office     Department.  —  Ewucational     Institutions.  — 

ClIUHHFSAND    MlSJ-iON    HdUSES.  —  DOMESTIC    LiFE.  — HOTELS    AND    RKSTAUHANTS. 

—  CmnrABiE  Work  —  Clubs. —  Amusements.  — Acquisitiveness  in  Pici'oriai, 
Art  — Cllleciions    of    Rare    and    Fine    Art.  —  Libraries.  —  Hospitals. — 


IN"  bringing  down  fco  date  the  general  history 
of  New  York  since  1880,  at  which  point 
the  able  and  conscientious  chronicle  of  Mrs. 
Lamb  came  to  a  halt,  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  touch,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  chapter, 
upon  only  such  salient  features  of  a  great 
city's  rapid  strides  in  civilization  as  may  prove 
interesting  to  the  casual  student  of  the  time. 

For  tiie  same  obvious  reason,  want  of  space, 
it  has  been  decided  to  tell  the  story  of  the  last 
fifth  of  the  century  by  "  thumb-nail "  sketches 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  city's  work, 
and  by  a  brief  summary  of  progress  in  social 
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development  latlier  thin  attempt  to  recite  incidents  chronologically  and 
aeparat«h  We  shall  mention  externals,  chiefly,  —  things  that  catch  the 
eje  With  the  deeper  issues  of  religion  and  morality;  ^ith  details 
of  the  fluctuations  of  society  attributable  to  reinforcements  from  abroad 
and  from  other  qu'trters  of  our  own  country  ;  with  meditations  suggested 
bj  the  fjict  thit  a'i  Gmzot  once  said  of  the  relation  of  France  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  all  institutions  of  civilization  must 
pass  through  New  York  before  they  are  accepted 
elsewhere  in  America ;  with  suggestions  for  the 
future  tij  be  found  in  centralizing  here  the  in- 
Huences  of  literature  and  art;  with  accounts  of 
(mr  struggle  for  great  wealth,  and  with  what  is 
i.o  be  learned  from  the  dropping  out  of  public 
consideration  of  those  who  do  not  maintain  it; 
NviLh  tlie  annals  of  political  abuses  and  party 
warfare  ;  with  the  fret  and  fever  of  speculation, 
and  financial  questions  of  the  hour;  there  will 
be  no  attempt  to  deal.  It  is  enough  to  try  to 
outline  only  the  most  noticeable,  to  a  lookernDii, 
of  the  modal  differences  between  the  New  York 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  t^o,  and  the  metropo- 
lis of  to-day.  To  quote  one  of  the  fiual  utter- 
ances of  Mrs.  Lamb's  volume,  "we  must  let 
facts  speak  for  themselves,"  and  leave  inferences 
to  be  drawn  by  the  reader. 

Altliough  still  lacking  in  the  fine  proportions 
of  a  finished  work  of  art,  from  which  light  and 
leading  in  what  is  best  can  Ije  equally  had  in 
every  quarter  of  our  groat  country,  New  York,  today,  has  taken  upon 
herself  many  of  what  must  be  the  final  aspects  of  the  capital  city  of 
America.  Early  in  this  year  1896  her  nominate  borders  included  nearly 
two  millions  of  inhabitants ;  from  her  haunts  of  commerce,  finance,  and 
the  professions,  many  thousands  of  others,  workers  here  by  day,  over- 
flowed into  suburban  regions  to  sleep,  —  and  of  these  multitudes  it  is 
estimated  there  were  more  than  as  many  again  as  the  actual  dwellers 
within  the  fringes  of  the  town.  It  is  claimed  that,  with  Greater  New 
York  an  accomplished  fact,  there  will  be  a  resident  population  of  more 
than  three  millions,  making  ours  the  second  city  of  the  world  in  mag- 
nitude; and  that,  unless  an  unexpected  change  occurs  in  the  tendency 
of  population  to  these  western  shores,  New  York  will,  before  t]  e 
Twentieth  Century  is  well  upon  her  shining  way,  surpass  in  numbers 
her  only  rival,  London. 
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Just  how  the  quijstions,  seiiti mental,  liistoriciil,  fiimiicial,  and  guo- 
graphica!,  involved  in  the  mattor  of  consolidating  Brooklyn  and  the  adja- 
cent country  towns  with  New  York  are  to  he  adjusted,  is  at  the  present 
writing  undecided.  ISut  the  late  considerahle  increase  in  variety  and 
numbers  of  those  who  claim  citizenship  in  the  metropolis  has  certainly 
induced  a  corresponding  animation  in  !ier  intellectual  progress.  At  no 
time  has  the  curious  mosaic  of  nationalities  that  make  up  our  com- 
munity given  such  abundant  evidence  as  now  ot  growth  in  culture,  and 
in  a  cn.pacity  for  transmission  through  influence  and  example  to  the 
country  at  large  of  \X'liat  it  has  acquired.  This  essential  of  a  dominant 
city  is  here  asserted,  first,  because,  in  looking  back  at  the  time  before  the 
sixteen  years  to  be  recorded,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  thing  most  notice- 
ably absaiit.  Material  advance,  the  grosser  rewards  of  successful  efforts  in 
business,  had  then  already  been  attnuied.  But  New  York,  not  so  long 
ago  regarded  by  observers  as  primarily  and  merely  "  a  centre  of  com- 
merce, a  sovereign  of  finance,"  has  now  a  rating  in  the  domaia  of  the 
arts,  beginning  with  architecture,  that  may  well  kindle  civic  pride  in 
her  inhabitants. 

In  earlier  days,  her  most  prosperous  bui^her  was  content  to  live  in  a 
brick  or  brown-stone  bam,  unlovely  of  exterior  ;  and  of  such  dwellings, 
set  in  long  welded  rows.  Fifth  Avenue  was  composed,  save  for  a  few 
hotels  and  churches,  the  public  squares  and  the  old  Reservoir,  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  tlie  white  marble  Stewart  house  (now  the  Manhat- 
tan Cluh),  the  Whitney  house,  and  some  new  apartment  houses,  afford- 
ing rare  hut  pleasing  brenks  in  the  monotony.  But  the  first  revelation 
of  the  beauty  of  art  in  an  individual  dwelling  house,  one  that  produced 
a  thrill  of  satisfaction  in  the  observer  of  such  things,  was  the  French 
chateau  designed  by  Richard  M.  Hunt  and  built  of  lij^ht-gray  limestone, 
for  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  which,  taken  all  in  all,  is  still  the  best  we  have 
yet  seen  here.  It  was  to  Hunt,  who  died  in  1895,  that  New  York  and 
America  owed  their  real  modern  advance  in  architecture.  We  experi- 
enced the  influence  of  France  — ■  the  only  country  with  a  school  of  archi- 
tecture —  for  the  first  time  when  he  had  completed  his  studies  in  Paris 
and  returned  to  New  York.  Other  instances  of  his  work  here  are  the 
Lenox  Library,  the  Trihune  Building,  and  the  Astor  and  Gerry  houses 
in  upper  Fifth  Avenue ;  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  more. 
Most  of  the  architects  since  Hunt,  who  have  made  a  lasting  mark  upon 
their  time,  have  been  either  his  pupils  or  pupils  of  the  Paris  School  of 
Fine  Arts  where  he  was  their  forerunner.  Post,  Ware,  Van  Brunt,  and 
Ganibrill  were  his  pupils.  McKim  and  White  were  pupils  of  Hunt's 
pupils,  as  well  as  of  the  School  at  Paris ;  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
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inuii  of  proiiiiiieuce  and  ability  now  practisiiif;  arc  of  the  Paris  School. 
Ware  has  become  the  chief  of  the  excellent  IJej-iartineiit  of  Arcliitecture 
in  Columbia  University,  and  lias  there  shown  himself  an  admirable 
instructor,  exercising  an  influence  long  to  be  felt. 

-b'or  the  imprint  of  George  IS.  Post's  hand  upon  Fifth  Avenne  it  is 
natural  to  point  to  the  elaborate,  picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  cheer- 
ful dwelling  of  Cornelius  Vauderhilt,  whose  beautiful  iron  gateway  opens 
ujion  the  Plaza.  IJown  town,  many  office  buildings  command  admira- 
tion for  Post's  art,  —  among  them  the  Mills  Building,  the  Produce  Ex- 
change, tlie  Times  Building,  the  Cotton  Exchange,  the  World  Building, 
and  a  twenty-five-story  structure  now  in  process  of  erection,  to  be  called 
the  St.  Paul  Building,  where  the  Nev)  York  Herald  so  long  had  its  news- 
paper ortices.  It  was  Ptst  who  mtroduced  here  the  "  steel-cage  construc- 
tion "  exhibited  in  our  much  dis,cusstd  ind  many-Btorie<l  office  buildings  of 
this  end  of  the  century.  But  that  wl  at  he  and  his  contemporaries  have 
acccunplished  is  not  to  be  =ieen  on  tht,  outside  only,  of  the  new  structures 
for  occupancy  by  men  of  lusines<<  appears  in  the  fact  that  not  only 
lawyers  and  architects  enj  y  today  ftfices  where  regard  is  shown  for 
comfort  and  health  in  surr  undmg?  but  even  printing-offices  are  light 
and  salubrious,  and  an  ed  tor  >>  sanct  im  is  attractive  to  all  the  senses 
that  demand  good  treatment  as  a  guarantee  for  well-being. 

The  work  of  McKim,  Mead,  &  White,  together  with  that  of  Hunt  and 
Post,  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  artistic  achievement  in  America. 
Among  the  numerous  examples  of  the  genius  of  this  firm  scattered  about 
our  city  and  suburbs,  the  beginning  of  their  best  work  was  the  block  of 
Villard  Houses  in  Madison  Avenue,  opposite  the  Cathedral,  designed 
upon  the  simple  and  classic  lines  they  have  since  made  famous.  More 
recent  erections,  several  of  which  are  mentioned  in  detail  in  the  course 
of  this  chapter,  are  the  Washington  Arch,  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
tJie  Metropolitan  Chib,  and  the  designs  for  the  new  quarters  of  the 
Universities  of  Columbia  and  of  the  City  of  New  York.  These  charming 
conceptions,  with  the  Boston  Public  Library,  may  he  taken  as  the  finest 
examples  of  the  intention  of  their  methods.  At  Sixtieth  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenne  the  white  apparition  of  the  Metropolitan  Club  rests  the 
eye  and  refreshes  the  spirit  after  contemplation  of  some  of  the  flamboy- 
ant hottils  and  houses  in  that  neighborhooti ;  and  the  first  impression  in 
its  favor  is  strongly  re-inforced  by  going  through  the  iron  grillage  of  its 
admirable  colonnaile,  opening  on  a  semi-circular  court,  to  view  the  grand 
interior  of  the  Club,  notably  the  entrance  hall,  sheathed  throughout 
with  richest  marbles. 

C.  C.  Haight  has  contributed  to  New  York  the  present  buildings  of 
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Columbia  College,  several  great  hospitals,  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Trinity  Corporation,  and  a  number  of  private  honses.  Kenwick,  Aspin- 
wall,  &  Russell  have  been  made  famous  by  St.  I'atrick's  Cathedral  and 
(.iraeo  Church  and  its  new  buildings, — -all  specimens  of  the  pure  Ameri- 
can Gothic  its  introduced  bj  the  late  J'lmea  l*'nwick 

E.  H.  Kubertson  is  the  architect  of  the  beautiful  building  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  of  (with  ?owe  and  BikLr)  the  llmttd  Ghantiei 
and  of  the  Mohawk  Building  as  well  is  nf  St  Paul  t>  Methodist  \  pis 
copal  Church  and  the  Corn  Exchange  Banl  Bruce  1  net.  his  sent  his 
fancy  finely  soaring  aloft  in  the  twenty  itory 
tower-like  building  of  the  American  Suiety 
Company, —  that  rises,  pierced  by  innumerable 
windows,  opposite  Trinity  Lhurch  — and  is 
also  known  for  designs  of  m  uij  attractive  pii 
vate  houses  in  and  near  New  \ork  and  else 
where. 

George  Fletcher  Rabb,  issisttnt  for  min\ 
years  of  Eussell  Sturgis,  upon  the  retirement 
of  that  eminent  architect  and  nt  critic  from 
professional  affairs  went  into  partnership  with 
Cook  &  Willanl.  Babb  is  said  upon  hij,h  au 
thority,  to  be  "  naturally  more  of  an  artist 
and  to  have  "more  feeling  for  delicate  and 
beautiful  detail,  than  any  one  ^et  born  on  this 
side  of  the  water."  The  work  nf  his  hrm  ind 
that  of  C.  W.  Clinton,  is  favorably  known  in  ' 
many  quarters  of  tlie  town. 

Tlie  late  Joseph  M.  Wells  an  architect  whose 
ability  was  of  the  highest  oiiier   madt,   when 
au  assistant  of  McKim,  Mead,  &  White,  all  the         ™'  "**' "'"    *     *"*'" 
drawings  for  the  Villard  houses  and  the  Century  Club;  and,  indeed, 
liis  hand  was  seen  in  all  the  best  work  of  that  firm. 

Tlie  talent  of  Carr^re  &  Hastings,  who  also  began  their  labors  as 
impils  of  McKim,  Mead,  &  White,  is  brilliantly  known  throughout  the 
country  in  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  Thomas 
Hastings  is  an  able  exponent  of  architectural  art  as  a  lecturer,  also. 
Their  success  has  been  emphasized  here  in  the  Mail  and  Express  Build- 
ing, the  Edison  Building,  and  in  designs  for  many  private  houses. 

H.  J.  Hardenburg,  the  architect  of  the  Waldorf  Hotel,  is  erecting  the 
new  Astor  Hotel  adjoining  it.  The  great  Savoy  Hotel,  twenty  stories 
liigh,  and  of  an  Arabian  Nights  magnificence  within,  is  also  his  work ; 
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and  so  are  the  American  Fine  Arts  Building  in  West  Fifty-seventh  Street 
and  the  new  Manhattan  Hotel. 

N.  Le  Brun  &  Sons  have  supplied  the  fine  Metropolitan  Building  that 
covers  the  site  of  the  late  S.  L.  M,  Barlow's  residence,  the  Home  Life 
Insurance  Company's  Building,  and  many  school-houses  and  fire-engine 
houses. 

Of  Ernest  Flagg's  clever  work,  some  of  the  most  pleasing  examples 
are  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the  Scribner  Building,  and  the  newSt.  Nicholas 
Skating  Eink,  ~  the  latt«r  the  resort  of  smart 
society  in  New  York  when  debarred  by  freez- 
ing weather  from  its  usual  diversion  of  driving 
in  the  Park.  The  Postal  Telegraph  Building, 
by  Harding  &  Gooch,  is  a  striking  structure,  — 
as  is  also  the  Ayer  Building  at  Broadway  and 
Leonard  Street.  The  Greenwich  Savings  Bank 
and  New  York  Clearing  House  are  particularly 
attractive  specimens  of  E,  W.  Gibson's  work. 
The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Building  speaks 
for  tlie  taste  of  Kimball  &  Thompson.  Deie- 
mos  &  Cordes  are  to  be  credited. with  the 
huge  emporium  of  Siegel  &  Cooper,  covering 
nearly  a  city  block ;  and  F.  L.  V.  Hoppin,  a 
pupil  of  McKim^Mead,  &  White,  whose  draw- 
ings of  the  New  York  State  Building  at  the 
Chicago  Fair  were  conspicuously  good,  has 
done  strong  and  original  work  in  private 
Eichinga  piaBs,  houscs.      The  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  so 

large  a  factor  in  the  esthetic  joys  of  our  day  and  generation,  was  designed 
by  Cady,  the  architect  also  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Bank.  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  with  its  great  audi- 
torium and  minor  theatre,  and  many  rooms  and  studios  above,  was  the 
work  of  William  B.  Tuthill ;  the  Colonial  Club  is  Henry  Kilburn's.  To 
Cyrus  Eidlitz,  in  addition  to  many  another  architectural  success  familiar 
in  our  streets,  is  due  credit  for  the  charming  Savings  Bank  at  Twenty- 
second  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  the  Racquet  Club,  and  the  great  un- 
finished building  for  the  Ear  Association. 

Enough  among  the  recent  erections  in  New  York  have  been  cited 
to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  march  of  good  taste  and  refinement  fast 
removing  us  from  our  share  of  the  reproach  of  that  middle  period 
of  vulgar  and  lifeless  architecture,  that  babel  of  styles  seen  among 
English-speaking  races  everywhere,  which,  alas!   replaced  the  simpler 
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and'  deliglitful  metliods  of  Colonial  times  in  America.  Whilst  oui 
island,  in  all  its  chief  business  and  home  locnlities,  is  dotted  inter- 
mittently with  such  fine  creations  as  hiive  been  named,  it  is  to  the 
upper  parts,  those  regions  not  so  long  ago  apparently  forgotten  by  the 
gods,  that  we  may  look  for  the  grouping  of  tlie  most  stately  edifices 
upon  appropriate  grounds. 

The  trend  of  great  wealtli  toward  occupancy  of  the  eastern  side  of 
Fifth  Avenue,  above  Fifty-ninth  Street,  is  unmistakable.  Already  that 
quarter  displays  a  series  of  palaces,  varying  in  architectural  merit,  bub 
imposing  in  general  effect.  Thence,  undoubtedly,  Fashion  will  rule 
coming  generations  of  New  Yorkers;  and,  with  its  broad  open  space 
in  front,  looking  into  the  boscage  of  the  Park,  its  free  air  and  sunshine, 
its  facilities  for  reaching  with  ease  the  new  drives  of  the  town,  the 
locality  must  be  called  a  wise  selection  for  tiiose  who  can  afford  to 
enjoy  it  In  the  Boulevard,  a  continuation  of  Broadway,  and  on  Eighth 
Avenue  west  of  Central  Park,  enormous  apartment  houses  and  many 
handsome  dwellings  have  appeared. 

To  the  mausoleum  at  the  northern  end  of  Riverside  Park,  where 
General  Grant  is  interred,  will  soon  be  added  the  attraction  of  a  monu- 
ment befitting  the  fame  of  the  great  soldier  it  commemorates.  Eiver- 
sidc  Drive,  unsurpassable  in  its  views  of  the  Hudson  and  Palisades,  is. 
already  dotted  with  substantial  houses  of  aol-'^nb  citizens. 

As  far  north  as  the  new  localities  designated,  and  as  far  south  as  old 
Washington  Square,  which  has  lost  none  of  its  prestige  as  a  fashionable 
quarter.  New  Yorkers  are  already  forced  to  pursue  their  weary  way, 
to  include  in  their  social  intercourse  the  people  who  live  at  these 
opposite  extremes  or  along  the  lines  between  them. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  glowing  tale  of  New  York's  external 
progress  could  lie  continued  to  include  praise  for  our  street  paving  and 
street  lighting.  In  the  first  particular,  although  in  some  parts  greatly 
improved,  and  in  many  parts  soon  to  be  still  further  improved,  by  the 
laying  of  asphalt,  our  city  is  open  to  sharp  criticism.  Upon  what  should 
be  our  best  thoroughfare.  Fifth  Avenue,  owing  to  the  incessant  jar  from 
the  passt^^e  of  vehicles  over  stones,  conversation  is  not  possible,  other- 
wise than  at  a  strained  and  fatiguing  pitch  of  the  voice.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  visit  to  Paris,  London,  or  Washington,  where  wheels 
run  noiselessly  over  smooth  pavements,  is  regarded  by  New  Yorkers  as 
a  "rest"  In  many  of  the  side  streets,  and  in  tlie  lower  part  of  the  city 
especially,  driving  is  rather  a  punishment  thiin  a  luxury.  The  irregu- 
larity of,  and  the  dirt  harbored  by,  these  old  pavements  make  them  a 
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blot  upon  our  civilization  which  no  beauty  of  sky  or  of  soaring  archi- 
tecture can  remove;  no  effort  on  the  part  of  householders  to  make 
attractive  the  outside  of  their  homes  can  avail  to  secure  for  us  pleasing 
streets,  when  the  pavements  are  so  unsightly  and  uncomfortable.  The 
total  sum  of  asphalt  laid  in  New  York  up  to  the  end  of  1894  was  62.34 
miles ;  the  amount  laid  and  under  contract  since  is  7.55  miles.  For  the 
benefit,  if  not  for  others,  of  those  who  take  to  bicycles  and  now  form  so 
large  a  part  of  our  locomotive  population,  several  more  of  the  avenues 
running  north,  to  connect  with  the  resorts  of  the  annexed  district,  are 
to  be  made  smooth  with  this  material ;  and  a  few  years  may  see  the 
existing  occasion  of  our  present  complaints  much  ameliorated. 

In  the  lighting  of  our  streets,  we  are  still,  in  some  portions  of  the 
city,  behind  many  towns  of  yesterday  throughout  the  country ;  and  the 
traveller  abroad  now  sees  the  historic  haunts  of  Europe,  and  even  places 
in  the  storied  and  dormant  East,  better  illuminated  by  electricity.  This 
is  certainly  remediable,  and,  we  hope,  is  soon  to  be  changed.  It  is  here 
commented  upon  because,  whilst,  to  be  true,  no  picture  may  be  drawn 
without  shadows,  the  shadows  we  live  in,  for  lack  of  street  lights,  are  a 
necessary  feature  of  any  picture  even  approximately  true  of  New  York 
in  our  time. 

Such  as  our  streets  are,  their  condition  was  far  worse  until  the 
Department  of  Street  Cleaning  passed  into  tlie  chaise  of  Col.  George  E. 
Waring,  Jr.,  in  January,  1895.  For  many  years,  press  and  citizens  had 
been  protesting  in  vain  against  the  want  of  cleanliness  in  our  thorough- 
fares, and  the  fact  that, except  Broadway  and  Fifth  and  Madison  avenues, 
most  of  those  in  populous  districts  were  encumbered  every  night,  and 
during  all  the  twenty-four  hours  of  Sundays,  with  standing  trucks  to  the 
number  of  more  than  sixty  thousand.  The  questions  arising  naturally  in 
every  man's  mind,  Why  should  these  things  be  ?  and  What  has  become 
of  the  money  appropriated  to  better  them  ?  received  no  answer. 

Colonel  Waring,  fortunate  enough  to  secure  at  the  outset  of  his 
endeavors  the  services  of  a  number  of  well-educated  and  well-prepared 
young  men,  many  of  them  graduates  of  technical  schools,  and  all  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  their  work,  judiciously  placed  these  aids  in  various 
positions  of  responsibility  under  him.  By  persistent  effort,  and  by  con- 
scientious attention  to  the  minutiae  of  his  important  office,  the  new 
Commissioner,  little  by  little,  succeeded  in  putting  his  Department  into 
its  present  satisfactory  condition,  A  marked  feature  of  the  new  rSgime 
has  been  the  reform  in  the  character  of  the  working  force.  To  bring 
this  about,  the  men  employed  were  made  to  feel  that  their  retention 
depended  entirely  upon  themselves,  —  that,  if  they  worked  and  behaved 
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well,  they  would  be  kept ;  if  the  reverse,  no  power  or  "  influence  "  of 
politicians  or  of  any  one  else  would  enable  them  to  hold  their  places. 
This  understood,  the  character  of  the  force  was  ciianged  as  if  by  magic: 


such  removals  and  new  appointments  as  were  made  were  in  individual 
cases,  and  only  after  careful  examination;  and  the  muster  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  men,  working  efficiently  to-day,  is  practically  that  of  two      .'^  t 
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years  ago,  with  only  such  differences  aa  proper  discipline  must  effect 
Tlie  matter  of  costuTiiing  the  workers  in  white  duck  suits  and  caps 
although  the  subject  of  satirical  comment  by  the  casual  critic,  is  use- 
ful for  many  purposes,  —  keeps  the  men  more  easily  under  observation, 
and  is  even  gratifying  to  many  of  them,  because  it  identifies  them  with 
one  of  the  most  popular  re!orms  in  recent  years;  though  others  are 
still  to  be  found  who  resent  any  uniform  as  a  badge  of  servitude  no 
American  should  tolerate.  The  four  hundred  and  nineteen  miles  of 
paved  streets  on  the  island,  and  in  the  annexed  district  across  the 
Harlem  River,  are  all  swept  once  a  day,  three  fourths  of  them  twice  daily ; 
the  streets  of  considerable  traffic,  three  times  a  day ;  and  some  streets 
in  the  tenement-house  districts,  even  five  times  a  day,^  Regarding  the 
expense  to  the  city  of  this  notable  reform,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that 
the  cost  of  all  the  work  of  tiie  Department,  including  the  removal  of 
snow  and  ice,  amounted,  for  the  year  1895,  to  three  cents  per  week  for 
each  member  of  the  population. 

The  appropriation  for  1895  for  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning, 
with  an  allowance  from  the  Board  of  Health  added,  amounted  to 
$2,831,131.96,  for  the  five  items  of  administration,  sweeping,  carting, 
final  disposition,  and  rent  of  premises,  scows,  &c. ;  and  of  that  amount 
there  remained  at  the  end  of  the  year  an  unexpended  balance  of  $126,- 
152.77.  The  expenditure  in  1895  for  removal  of  snow  and  ice  was 
$217,829.83.  The  outlay  of  this  busy  Department,  all  items  added,  for 
that  year,  was  in  excess  of  the  most  expensive  of  the  years  preceding; 
but  the  service  rendered  to  the  public  was  greater  in  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  increase,  and  no  expenditure  by  the  municipality  in  our  time 
has  been  more  cheerfully  provided  for  by  the  tax-payers.  Not  the  least, 
perhaps  the  most  considerable,  of  the  blessings  for  wiiich  we  must  be 
grateful  to  Colonel  Waring's  administration  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  demonstrated  it  to  be  possible  to  conduct  the  affairs  o£  the 
municipality  with  which  he  has  been  intrusted  not  only  with  the 
best  results  but  by  the  best  methods  of  an  efficient  business  enter- 
prise. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  demonstration  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  maintain  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the  Department  under 
his  successors. 

In  March,  1888,  the  streets  were  for  some  days  seriously  encumbered 
by  an  extraordinary  snow-fall,  which  passed  into  local  tradition  under 

'  The  gnthrriiiga  of  this  imluKtiy.  being  street  GwutYiinga.  nshrs,  garbnge  und  refiiEe,  amount 
tn  2.500,000  tinis  \«:x  nnnuni.  Tho  forco  at  the  tonininna  of  ComiiiiHifinnPL-  Waring  ia  about 
1.^00  strtot  s«ceperH,  700  clrivprs  nitli  horspa,  and  somo  200  otliiir  nicii  in  various  capacities, 
briiif^ug  lip  the  total  peraonnel  of  the  Department  to  about  2,500,  as  alreadj  stated. 
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th(!  name  of  "The  BliiiyArd."  Scvural  casualties  resulted,  among  them 
the  death  of  Koscou  Ooukliiig,  an  \ilfcimate  cunseijueiice  of  exhaustion 
incurred  by  trying  to  force  his  way  through  the  snow-drifts  in  Broad- 
way and  in  Union  Square  during  the  progress  of  the  storm.  For  a  time 
the  wheels  of  busy  life  were  virtually  blocked ;  and  photographs  of 
certain  localities  taken  at  the  tinie  suggest  rather  the  glaciers  of  the 
Alaskan  mountains  than  the  familiar  thoroughfares  of  New  York. 

On  April  30th,  1889,  the  beginning  of  the  centennial  celebration  ot 
Wasihington's  inauguration  af  President  lent  to  our  streets  a  splendor  of 


animation  rarely  seen  here.  The  order  ot  exercises  was,  in  brief,  as 
follows :  At  sunrise,  salutes  of  artillery  were  fired,  and  at  9  o'clock  reli- 
gious services  were  held  in  various  churches,  —  one  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel, 
to  which  we  have  made  reference  elsewhere.  Beginning  at  9.45  o'clock, 
commemorative  speeches  were  heard  upon  the  steps  of  the  Sub-Treasury, 
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from  President  Harrison,  Iliiitiilt'iii  Kisii,  ami  Klbridge  T.  Gurry,  thfl 
latter  th(i  cluiirmaii  of  the  (Jeiiteiiiiial  Oiniiiiiittei;;  Chrence  W.  ISowen 
read  Whittier's  i>oem,  "  The  Vow  of  Wiisliiiigton  ; "  tlie  oration  was  deliv- 
ered by  Chauncey  M.  Deiicw ;  fi  prayer  was  oH'ered  by  the  llev.  IJr. 
StoiTS.  At  10  o'clock  was  put  in  motion  the  military  parade,  the  largest 
aud  most  brilliant  array  of  troops  seen  iu  New  York  since  war  times. 
The  head  of  the  colunni  starte  1  from  Wall  Street  and  Broadway,  to  wend 
its  way  up-town  to  Madison  Sqnare,  where,  passing  under  a  triumphal 
arch  of  spring  Howcrs,  it  was  reviewed  by  the  I'resideut  and  Cabinet,  a 
hast  ot  other  civil  and  diplomatic  dignitaries  looking  on.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  dinner  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  given  by  the  Cen- 
tennial Committee  to  the  President;  and,  by  the  general  public,  German 
Singing  Societies  wore  heard  in  an  open  air  concert  in  Madison  Square. 
From  dawn  till  midnight  the  streets  were  alive  with  throngs  of  people 
in  gala  dress  and  humor.  The  air  resounded  with  the  clash  of  joyous 
military  music.  Flags  took  the  April  breeze  with  daring  color ;  the  dull 
house  fronts  and  prosaic  buildings  of  commerce  were  ablaze  with  bunt- 
ing ;  and  windows  along  the  line  of  march  everywhere  were  crowdeil, 
many  having  been  sold  for  the  occasion  to  the  highest  bidders,  —  one  of 
them  fetching  $150  for  occupancy  during  the  two  parades.  The  ex- 
travagant enthusiasm  of  English  people  over  the  processions  at  the 
Queen's  Jubilee  was  surpassed  by  New  Yorkers  agog  over  the  Washing- 
ton Centennial.  On  May  Ist ,  when  a  great  industrial  parade  was  mar- 
shalled in  like  fashion  before  the  President,  the  scenes  of  the  preceding 
day  were  repeated.^ 

Durifig  the  evenings  following  these  two  days  of  unceasing  excite- 
ment the  world  was  out-of-doors,  and  fire-works  witched  the  eye  with 
bedazzlement.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  at  the  final  close  of  the  proceed- 
ings, most  weary  citizens  dropped  into  bed  satisfied  to  relegate  the  cele- 
bration of  even  Washington's  glory  to  the  distance  of  another  hundred 
years. 

An  imperishable  monument  of  this  strong  and  genuine  outburst  of 
New  York's  rt^rd  for  the  greatest  of  Americans  is  the  Washington 
Memorial  Arch,  finished  in  1891,  designed  by  Stanford  White,  and 
standing  on  Washington  Square  facing  the  lower  end  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

1  On  April  2Bth  thero  had  been  a  Centennial  Boll  at  the  Metiv>|ioHtan  Opfra  House,  ivith 
a  i|Uadrille  of  honor  Ui  wliirih  Mra.  Gerry,  Mrs.  Morris,  Mra.  CfiigBr,  Mrs.  Tie  Peyater,  Mia, 
flraci?  King,  Mrs.  Van  RcnBaellner,  Miss  Suhnyler,  Miss  Livingston,  nnd  Mi-s.  W«bU  rupre- 
seiitwl,  in  this  pageantry  of  mode-rn  days,  some  of  the  names  of  old  New  York.  During  the 
eniiie  week  a  fuic  ktt  \iona  Exhibition  of  hialorical  portraits  ami  ri-lies  ivas  on  view  at  the 
MetropolitaLi  Opera  House. 
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The  present  permanent  structure,  built  of  mnrlile,  liy  popular  subscrip- 
tion, to  replace  a  temporary  arcli  made  for  ttie  celebration  and  tbe 
parade,  is  a  noble  addition  to  the  architectural  enibelHsliment  of  the 
town,  symbolizing  in  its  perfect  proportionn  the  streiigtli  and  symmetry 
of  the  ideal  of  our  republican  government  sliajied  l>y  Washinytou.  It 
has  fitly  been  called  a  "  poem  in  stfjne,"  and  is  destined  fur  all  time  to 
lift  the  thoughts  of  observers  into  the  ethereal  regions  of  pure  art. 

On  February  4th,  1890,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held 
its  centennial  celebration  in  New  York,  bringing  together  a  remarkable 
assemblage  of  famous  jurists  and  laymen.  At  the  exercises  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  Chief  Justice  Melville  W.  Fuller  and  Associate 
Justices  Miller,  Bradley,  Harlan,  Gray,  Blatcliford.  Lamar,  and  Brewer, 
were  present.  In  the  evening,  at  a  banquet  at  the  Lenox  Lyceum,  more 
than  eight  hundred  guests  were  seated.  On  this  occasion  James  C. 
Carter  of  the  New  York  bar  was  ti)ast-m aster,  and  sjieeches  were  made 
by  Justice  Harlan,  Senator  Evarts,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  R. 
Huntington,  President  Seth  Low,  and  others. 

In  October,  1892,  the  patriotism  of  New  Yorkers  again  expressed  itself 
in  a  mammoth  "  Columbian  "  celebration,  which  lasted  for  several  days. 
This  began  with  a  procession  of  fifty  thousand  school-children,  including 
Indians  from  the  schools  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  On  the  second  day, 
the  harbor  was  the  centre  of  attraction,  with  a  naval  parade  of  all  the 
available  war  ships  of  the  United  States  and  of  foreign  nations,  attended 
by  numberless  other  craft  On  the  12th  o£  October  occurred  a  military 
procession  in  which  forty  thousand  men  marched  from  the  Battery  to  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  between  sidewalks  black  with  jostling  crowds,  and  house 
fronts  of  which  every  window  showed  a  muster  of  holiday  faces.  In 
the  evening  Madison  Square  was  illuminated,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  watchers  patiently  kept  their  places  along  the  line  to  view  a 
night-parade,  with  allegorical  floats,  and  figures  fantastically  garbed,  its 
numbers  swelled  by  five  thousand  riders  of  bicycles. 

In  the  spring  of  1893  New  York  was  again  astir  with  tumultuous 
excitement  over  a  naval  parade  instituted  for  the  entertainment  of 
foreign  visitors  in  war-ships.  An  international  flotilla,  gathered  at  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  Virginia,  and  consisting  of  English,  French,  German,  Dutch, 
Italian,  Russian,  Spanish,  Argentine,  Brazilian,  and  other  men-of-war, 
sailed  thence  for  the  harbor  of  New  York,  where  they  were  met  and 
made  welcome  by  an  American  stiuadron  under  Rear  Admiral  Gherardi. 
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assembled  in  their  tionur.  (.)n  April  27tli,  amid  tlie  roar  of  many 
guns,  I'resident  Cleveland  reviewed  this  fleet  at  anchor  in  the  Hudson 
lliver. 

It  was  a  gray  day,  lighted  by  the  frequent  flashes  of  powder  from 
salutes,  when.  In  tlie  afternoon,  the  review  began.  As  the  United 
States  Steamer  "  Dolphin,"  with  the  President  on  board,  passed  between 
two  long  lines  of  foreign  and  American  battleships,  cannon  were  fired 
from  their  decks  in  swift  succession ;  shrouded  with  smoke  wreaths, 
the  yards  were  covered  with  thousands  of  sailors  and  marines;  and 
whistles  from  the  observation  fleet  sounded  shrill  above  the  mighty  and 
continuous  roll  of  drums.  Of  chief  interest  in  the  naval  array  were  the 
little  caravels  of  Spain,  r:?productions  of  Columbus'  fleet,  which,  in  com- 
pliment to  America,  had  been  towed  across  tlie  Atlantic  by  the  Spanish 
ships  of  war.  At  the  Grant  birthday  dinner  that  evening,  at  the 
Waldorf  Hotel,  speeches  were  made  by  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Columbus,  by  General  Horace  Porter,  and  by  each,  in 
turn,  of  the  foreign  admirals,  —  or  by  orators  selected  by  several  of  the 
more  diffident  of  them  to  respond  to  tlie  toasts  to  their  nationalities  and 
commands.  Later  on,  the  same  evening,  occurred  the  naval  ball  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden,  where  President  Cleveland,  the  foreign  guests, 
and  eight  thousand  citizens  were  present. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  28th  of  April  to  present  to  New  York  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  unicjue  of  spectacles,  —  that  of  four  thousand 
brawny  tars  and  gallant  marines  from  the  foreign  war  ships,  armed 
men  of  nine  nationalities,  parading  in  peace,  but  in  arms,  in  military 
array  and  under  command  of  their  own  officers,  through  the  streets  of 
this  republican  and  commercial  metropolis.  From  the  reviewing  stand 
with  the  mayor  each  admiral  saw  his  blue  jackets  and  soldiers  march 
by  him.  From  Forty-second  Street  to  City  Hall  a  double  wall  of 
crowded  spectators  surveyed  the  scene,  and  every  window  and  housetop 
was  alive,  Tliat  day  was  followed  by  a  banquet  given  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  the  city's  guests ;  and  the  ofticers  of  all  the  ships  were 
afterwards  entertained  at  the  University  Club. 

There  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  strikes  instituted  and  conducted 
in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  "  Knights  of  Labor  "  or  other  organiza- 
tions of  working-people,  to  secure  larger  pay  and  shorter  hours  or  other 
amelioration  of  their  relations  to  employers.  The  one  the  general 
public  suffered  the  most  inconvenience  from,  and  felt  the  most  direct 
interest  in,  was  the  great  strike  at  the  end  of  January,  1889,  by  em- 
ployees of  surface  street-car  companies.     January  29  very  few  cars  were  ^ 
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runiiiiifT,  tin;  employees  of  thirteen  eomimiiius  bail  ([iiit  work  by  direction 
of  the  leaders  of  their  associations,  aud  the  car  tracks  were  in  phices 
obstructed ;  more  than  six  thousand  men  were  on  strike.  Next  day 
more  cars  were  running,  with  new  drivers  and  conductors  who  were  not 
members  of  tlie  associations ;  but  the  police  were  kept  busy  protecting 
tiiem  and  repelling  riotous  demonstrations,  —  tlie  companies  declining 
all  overtures  for  compromise  or  treaty  with  the  strikers,  and  adding 
every  day  to  the  number  of  cars  in  actual  but  not  very  satisfactory  ser- 
vice, with  inexperienced  nicn  in  charge.  In  the  collisions  between  the 
mobs  and  police,  heads  were  broken  and  other  injuries  inflicted ;  but  no 
considerable  amount  of  property  was  destroyed,  and  only  one  life  was 
lost  February  5,  when  the  disturbances  had  continued  for  a  week,  the 
leaders  called  the  strike  "  off,"  having  obtained  no  concessions,  admitting 
a  crushing  defeat  for  the  labor  organizations,  and  leaving  their  men  to 
the  mercy  of  the  employers.  No  part  of  the  National  Guard  had  been 
ordered  out.  The  police  force  had  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  had 
handled  it  with  discretion. 

In  1892  there  was  a  great  strike  by  the  railway  employees  in  the  ex- 
tensive yards  at  Buffalo,  under  direction  of  the  "  Switchmen's  Mutual 
Aid  Association."  It  began  August  3,  and  continued  three  weeks;  at 
first  only  two  hundred  men  were  out,  but  accessions  to  their  number 
soon  made  them  too  strong  tor  the  local  police,  and  all  traffic  through 
Buffalo  was  suspended.  By  the  14th,  incendiaries  were  at  work,'  and 
during  that  and  the  following  day  great  numbers  of  railway  cars,  many 
of  them  loaded  with  valuable  freights,  and  large  amounts  of  other  rail- 
way property  belonging  to  one  or  another  of  several  different  companies, 
were  destroyed.  On  the  15th,  the  local  civil  authorities  finding  them- 
selves powerless  to  deal  with  the  situation,  troops  were  by  the  Governor 
ordered  to  the  scene.  The  first  of  the  regiments  arrived  on  the  ground 
on  the  16th,  under  command  of  General  Doyle.  On  the  18th  the  entire 
National  Guard  of  the  State  was  put  in  motion,  and  Buffalo  soon  became 
a  camp  of  some  eight  thousand  armed  men ;  though,  instead  of  immedi- 
ately being  over-awed  by  the  troops,  the  numbers  of  the  strikers  contin- 
ued for  a  time  to  increase,  and  it  was  repeatedly  necessary  to  disperse 
the  mobs  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Firing  was  several  times  unavoid- 
ably resorted  to,  but  only  two  or  three  lives  were  sacrificed.  The  regi- 
ments from  the  city  of  New  York  attracted  general  attention  by  the 
fulness  of  their  ranks,  their  galhint  appearance,  cheerful  bearing,  excel- 
lent discipline,  and  admirable  efficiency.  Such  a  demonstration  was 
said  to  be  costing  Erie  County  850,000  per  day,  and  there  was  a  loud 
protest  by  tax-payers  against  prolonging  the  uproar  and  the  continued 
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presence  of  tlie  siiliiiery.     On  the  24th  tlie  leaders  (if  the  alfray  called 
the  strike  "oii,"  confessiug  defeat  for  the  switchmen. 

In  January,  1895,  occurred  a  memorable  strike  by  employees  of  the 
trolley  street  railway  lines  in  Brooklyn,  for  which  the  police  were  soon 
found  inaileqnate.  On  the  18th  the  Second  Bri<;ade  of  the  National 
Guard,  made  up  of  Urofiklyn  regiments,  more  than  two  thousand  men,  was 
put  in  motion.  On  the  20th  (Sunday)  the  First  Brigade,  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  was  called  out.  General  Fitzgerald's  order  was  given  at 
7.30  p.  M.,  and  by  midnight  only  one  regiment  had  not  reported  for  ser- 
vica  All  were  spe.jdily  marched  to  the  scene  of  disturbance.  On  the 
2l3t,  4,261  men  of  tbe  First  Brigade,  out  of  a  total  of  4,624  on  the  rolls, 
were  on  duty,  —  including  a  nearly  full  array  of  the  young  gallants  of 
Troop  A  of  cavalry.  That  day  there  were  several  firings  in  the  streets 
of  Brooklyn,  and  many  conflicts  with  the  rioters.  On  the  22d  serious 
fighting  occurred  at  the  corner  of  Halsey  Street  and  Broadway,  where 
the  Seventh  Regiment  was  repeatedly  engaged,  and,  exasperated  by  tbe 
showers  of  stones  and  bricks  from  the  roofs,  delivered  three  volleys  at 
the  mob.  At  11  o'clock  that  night  Colonel  Appleton,  at  the  head  of 
Company  K,  made  a  determined  charge,  and  a  number  of  the  crowd  were 
wounded  with  the  bayonet.  Again  at  midnight  there  was  another 
chiirge.  On  the  two  days  next  following,  like  demonstrations  were  neces- 
sary. On  the  25th  the  strike  was  on  the  wane.  Much  property  bad 
been  destroyed  ;  among  the  strikers  some  lives  had  been  lost,  and  wounds 
were  many.  Tbe  casualties  to  the  troops  were  few,  except  that  there 
was  much  suffering  from  the  cold  and  inclement  weather.  The  strikers 
had  failed  of  success ;  tbe  railway  companies  had  yielded  nothing.  On 
the  28th  the  commotion  had  ended,  and  the  First  Brigade  was  ordered 
home,  with  great  praise  from  all  observers  of  their  excellent  conduct 
throughout. 

In  1880  was  opened  the  West  Shore  Railway,  which,  following  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River  nearly  as  far  as  Albany,  extends  to 
Buffalo,  and  has  gone  into  tbe  control  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company, 

In  1886  the  Rapid  Transit  Company  of  Staten  Island  made  that 
beautiful  suburb  of  New  York  more  easily  accessible  by  boat  to  New 
Brighton  and  trains  connecting  Arrochar  and  Bowmans. 

Throughout  the  annexed  district,  north  of  the  city,  trolley-cars  and 
elevated  trains  flash  incessantly.  Since  1891  the  Suburban  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Company,  crossing  at  tbe  northern  end  of  Second  Avenue,  carries 
passengers  swiftly  and  comfortably  far  beyond  tbe  Harlem  River.     Street- 
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car  lines  also  intersect  tiiis  ntiw  nincli  Ki'ttlwi  reyion,  which  even 
the  impediniiinta  of  biiiUhiig  materials  nml  luiiuiiiiiery  en  cumbering  the 
thoroughfares  have  nut  been  able  Ui  divest  of  its  uld  attraction.  In  the 
ncighborhootl  of  Port  Montis  tlie  diiscrtud  mansion  of  Morriaania,  rebuilt 
by  Gouvemenr  Morris  in  1709  and  nutil  recoTitly  oceu])ied  by  liis  grand- 
children, now  rears  its  solitary  tower  above  verandas  overgrown  witli 
unpnmed  roses  and  honeysuckle.  The  old  elms  tliat  shaded  its  lawn 
remain  ;  but  tlie  lawn  itself  is  cub  in  two  on  the  water  frout  facing  liaii- 
dall's  Island  by  the  long  black  railway  bridges,  over  which  speed  noisy 
trains  belching  smoke  and  cinders,  to  and  from  the  station  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Hailroad  at  Mott  Haven.  This  ancient 
dwelling,  that  in  the  days  following  the  devolution  gave  hospitality  to 
so  many  foreign  visitors  of  distinction,  and  to  Americans  who  helped  in 
the  shaping  of  the  nation,  lias  shared  tlie  fat«  of  other  landmarks  of  its 
kind,  and  is  overtaken  by  the  encroachment  of  a  growing  city  which  the 
barrier  of  a  river  could  not  keep  in  check. 

Cable-cars,  at  first  disapproved  of  by  New  Yorkers  upon  their  intro- 
duction in  Broadway  in  1894,  and  afterwards  in  Third  Avenue,  are  now 
fouud  to  be  an  indispensable  addition  to  the  city's  comfort.  Looking  up 
Broadway  the  curious  spectacle  is  presented  of  an  apparently  continuous 
line  of  roofs  of  cars  occupying  the  centre  of  the  thoroughfare,  —  so  close 
together  do  they  run  to  supply  the  needs  of  traffic.  A  branch  line  of 
the  cable-cars,  divei^ng  from  Broadway  at  Twenty-third  Street  to  run 
along  Lexington  Avenue  to  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  has  proved  a 
boon  to  thousands  of  passengers  otherwise  unprovided  for,  and  has  come 
to  be  accepted  as  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  the  development  of  New 
York,  despite  the  continuous  roar  of  the  as  yet  imperfect  machiuery. 
A  new  line  of  horse-cars,  running  along  Thirty-fourth  Street  from  river 
to  river,  has  just  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  bitter  opposition  encoun- 
tered by  all  such  enterprises  from  householders  disturbed  by  its  advent ; 
and,  like  all  such  additions  to  our  facilities  for  travel  in  the  streets,  is 
found  a  thing  of  necessity.  But  when  the  most  is  said  for  the  various 
modes  of  conveyance  for  the  public  in  the  streets  of  New  York  to-day, 
the  trains  of  the  elevnted  roads  are  still  overcrowded,  the  cable-cars  are 
jammed,  the  horse-cars  jog  along  packed  with  people  inside  and  out ;  and 
the  shabby  old  omnibuses  that  survive  in  Fifth  Avenue  only, —  and  are 
not  an  example  of  "  snrvival  of  the  fittest,"  —  to  be  a  blot  upon  the 
moving  traffic  of  the  street,  are  at  times  filled  to  repletion  with  crumpled 
people.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  period  when  the  able-bodied  citi- 
zen who,  not  commanding  the  services  of  a  carriage  of  liis  own,  and  being 
economically  inclined,  designs  to  get  from  point  to  point  of  his  city,  and 
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objects  to  Ikj  jostled  liy  his  fellows  huddled  together  like  pigs  on  their 
way  by  rail  to  market,  can  do  better  than  make  the  journey  afoot.  Tlie 
high  rates  charged  for  public  cabs  and  carriages  are  a  virtual  prohibition 
upon  their  use  for  most  people;  the  well  equipped  hansoms,  attractive 
in  appearance,  now  multiplied  in  Fifth  Avenue  and  about  the  uptown 
parks,  are  still  too  de^r  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  of  moderate  means  ; 
and  even  those  two-wheeled  vehicles,  unless  furnished  with  rubber  tires. 


afford,  on  our  roughly  paved  thoroughfares,  not  the  most  restful  experi- 
ence for  weary  and  nervous  humanity. 

Few  aspects  of  surface  improvement  in  New  York  of  late  years 
present  a  more  picturesque  and  gratifying  result  tlian  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Department  of  Public  Parks.  The  t«tal  area  over  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  department  extended  in  1881  was  1.194  acres. 
In  1896  it  covers  almost  five  times  as  much  space.  Of  the  parks  added 
to  the  city  in  this  time,  we  have  Jeannette  Park,  so  called  in  honor  of 
the  heroic  sufferers  of  the  ship  of  that  name  in  the  storied  Arctic 
expedition.  This  occupies  the  site  of  old  Coenties  Slip,  and  comprises 
nearly  an  acre.  Rutgers  I'nrk,  formerly  Rutgers  SUp,  is  another  water- 
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side  garden,  tedeemeil  from  tlie  squulur  of  down-town,  sind  about  half  an 
aoie  ill  extent.  At  Mulberry  Heiid,  near  the  rei^'ioii  liistoriu  iu  crime  and 
degradation  once  known  as  tlm  Five  Points  of  New  York,  an  expanse  of 
grass  and  sbrubs  and  sunlight  will  soon  supplant  rookeries  of  tenement- 
houses  already  torn  down  to  give  it  place ;  around  it  are  gathered  chapels, 
mission -schools,  manufactories,  and  the  homes  of  decent  working  folk, 
who  will  enjoy  with  tlieir  children  the  privileges  of  its  precincts.  At 
Corlear's  Hook,  with  a  water  front  on  the  East  River,  soutli  of  Grand 
Street,  8  acres  have  been  taken  over  for  park  purposes,  Tlie  East  River 
Park  at  Eighty-fourth  Street  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  more 
than  8  acres.  About  20  acres  have  been  condemned  for  a  park  along 
that  river,  between  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  and  One  Hundred  and 
Fourteenth  streets  ;  still  on  the  east  side,  another  but  smaller  park  has 
been  established  in  a  crowded  locality  between  Pitt  and  Sheriff  streets. 
on  Stanton ;  and  yet  another  is  located  on  Hester  and  Norfolk  streets 
to  give  new  life  to  a  like  region  of  squalor  and  misery ;  a  small  park  of 
the  same  intention  is  about  to  change  tlie  character  of  much  such  a 
, neigliborhood  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  between  Twenty-seventh 
,  and  Twenty-eighth  streets.  Ninth  and  Tenth  avenues;  and  at  Seventy- 
second  Street  and  the  Boulevard  a  little  wedged- shaped  bit  of  green- 
sward lends  its  cheerful  note  to  the  surroundings  of  macadam  and  brick 
and  mortar.  Washington  Bridge  Park,  of  20  acres,  will  be  a  fitting  set- 
ting for  the  beautiful  structure  that  gives  it  a  name. 

Of  the  New  Parks  acquired  by  the  city,  in  1888,  the  possession  is  one 
upon  which  not  only  the  lover  of  riis  in  urbe,  but  every  intelligent  citi- 
zen, must  heartily  congratulate  himself.  They  are  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  appearance  and  health  of  the  annexed  district ;  and  when,  one 
day,  the  pleas  (ire -seeker  of  the  future  shall  speed  on  his  wheel  or  in  his 
electric  carriage  along  the  miles  of  perfect  driveway  tliat  conne<tf  them, 
he  will  lift  up  his  voice  in  praise  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  tliat  placed 
these  covetable  suburbs  at  his  disposal. 

Van  Gortlandt  Park,  where  120  acres  have  been  set  aside  as  a  parade 
ground  for  military  exercise,  covers  1,132  acres  in  all,  of  which,  from 
most  of  the  drives,  all  the  visible  area  seems  forest-clad.  It  is  full  of 
nooks  of  sylvan  beauty,  and  still  enshrines  tlie  Van  Gortlandt  dwelling- 
house,  an  interesting  relic  of  old  aristocratic  New  York.^ 

'  TliU  liouse  was  built  in  1748  by  Pi-eaeriok  Van  Cortlandt.  the  great-great-grandfather 
of  its  last  ovp-ner,  AagaatUB  Van  Gortlandt.  Thu  property  was  bought,  in  about  1690,  by 
FreileiTtk's  fathur,  Jacobus,  from  his  father-in-law,  Frederick  Philipae,  Lord  of  the  Mnnor  of 
Philii)sflburg,  now  Yonkers.  The  eountry  nil  nbnut  the  liouafi  having  been  debatable  ground 
diiiinff  the  Revolution,  the  generals  on  hoth  sides,  inchidhig  Washington  and  the  French 
generals,  were  there  at  different  times.     An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  hense  U 
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Bronx  Park,  taking  its  name  from  the  little  river  wliose  course  for 
many  a  mile  is  shaded  by  trtes  of  tlie  virgin  forest,  lias  662  acres.  Pel- 
ham  Bay  I'ark,  beautifully  situated,  abundantly  wooded,  its  shores  laved 
by  the  sparkling  waters  of  tlie  Sound,  ami  still  adorned  with  picturesque 
villas,  many  of  theui  abandoned  by  their  former  owners  who  found  them- 
selves called  upon  to  surrender  their  dwellings  for  civic  necessity,  con- 
tains 1,756  acres.  A  pciint  of  special  attraction  to  this  vicinity  is  found 
in  the  building  and  grounds  of  the  Country  Club,  within  and  near  whose 
trimly  kept  enclosure  a  number  of  wealtliy  and  fashionable  New  Yorkers 
have  elected  to  make  their  homes  for  all  the  year  round,  in  villas  and 
cottages  built  and  equipped  with  all  the  taste  of  modem  art  and  all  the 
nicety  of  modem  fittings.  The  club-liciuse,  a  centre  of  reunion  for  these 
and  remoter  neiglibora,  as  well  as  for  members  who  live  in  New  York, 
is  charmingly  designed  and  placed.  Winter  and  summer  sees  it  fre- 
quented by  parties  arriving  by  coach  or  drag  or  train.  With  golf-links, 
tennis-courts,  and  other  opportunities  for  the  sports  men  and  women 
share  in,  its  maintenance  is  a  good  illustration  of  tlie  increased  habit  of 
country  life  among  the  classes  of  our  community  to-day. 

Crotona,  having  141^  acres;  Claremont,  38  acres;  St.  Mary's,  12 
acres,  —  are  smaller  parks  north  of  the  Harlem  liiver.  Bronx  and 
Pelham  Parkway ;  a  strip  600  feet  wide,  connecting  the  two  parks  most 
easterly  and  containing  95  acres;  Mosholu  Parkway,  connecting  Bronx 
and  Van  Cortlandt  Parks  and  covering  80  acres ;  and  Crotona  Parkway, 
connecting  Crotona  and  Bronx  Parks  and  covering  12  acres,  —  are 
destined,  at  some  future  day,  to  be  broad,  magnificent  avenues,  linking 
together  the  localities  indicated  by  one  continuous  chain  of  perfect 
roadways  and  walks. 

In  1880  the  Riverside  Drive  was  completed.  This  superb  addition 
extending  for  nearly  three  miles  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River, 
beginning  at  Seventy-second  Street,  and  commanding  views  of  the  river 
below  and  the  Palisades  beyond,  is  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  New 
York ;  and  the  Riverside  Parlv  will  be  more  attractive  when  the  re- 
cently authorized  widening  shall  liave  been  made,  by  filling  in  the  land 
under  water  to  provide  a  broad  stretch  of  greenery  between  the  railroad 

that  William  IV.  of  Ens^laml  was  a  TJsitor  in  Ilia  early  yuiitli,  wlicn  serving  as  a  midEjhipmiiii 
under  Admital  Sir  Robert  Digby,  who  was  an  luhniiTi-  of  one  of  the  Misa  Vaii  Cortlandts  of 
that  day,  and  used  to  biiiig  the  young  mid»hi[mian  with  liiin.oeeasionally.  Tk'o  woodeii 
eagles  presented  to  their  aneestor  by  Admiral  Dijjliy,  who  had  taptiired  thorn  from  a  Spanish 
privateer,  are  still  in  possesaion  of  the  Van  Coitlaiidt  family.  By  vote  of  the  Park  ConiniiB- 
sioners  the  care  of  this  mansion  has  bj^en  given  to  thi;  Toloiiinl  Dames  r>f  New  York,  who  are 
to  preserve  the  rooni.'i  in,  us  fai-  as  possible,  tlie  original  eouilition,  —  using  soma  of  them 
tnuseum  fot  Colonial  relics. 
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tracks  and  the  river.  Farther  north,  beginning  at  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-first  Street  and  extending  to  One  Hundred  and  Eifrhty-fourth, 
another  and  beautiful  section  of  the  river  front  has  been  appropriated 
for  Fort  Washington  Park,  to  include  about  40  acres  of  hillsides  admir- 
ably adapted  to  park  uses  and  already  well  supplied  with  a  growth  of 
large  trees.  On  the  more  elevated  stretches,  in  the  middle  space  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  Harlein,  title  has  but  now  been  acijuired  for  St. 
Nicholas  Park,  between  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  and  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-first  streets,  of  an  area  of  30  acres;  and  for  Colonial  Park, 
nearly  half   as  large,  between  One  Hundred  and   Forty-fifth  and  One 


Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  streets,  east  of  Bradhurst  Avenue.  In  1894 
work,  now  nearly  finished,  was  begun  upon  the  Harlem  River  Drive- 
way, 150  feet  wide,  running  along  the  water's  edge  from  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty-fifth  Street  to  Fort  George.  Morningside  Park  is  a 
beautiful  area  of  high  commanding  ground  north  of  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  Street;  near  it  are  to  arise,  for  the  glory  of  the  city  in  all 
time,  the  new  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  the  new  builduigs  of 
Columbia  University,  Barnard  College,  and  the  new  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
Of  the  minor  improvements  and  additions  to  Central  Park,  continu- 
ally going  on,  the  ,sum  is  considerable ;  and  New  York's  chief  pleasure- 
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ground  is  to-day,  in  its  perfected  beauty  of  driveways,  lawns,  and  bosky 
woodlands,  shrubbery,  flowers,  and  gleaming  bits  of  water,  more  finished 
to  the  eye  than  the  celebrated  public  parks  of  any  European  capital. 
Great  trees  it  may  never  possess,  owing  to  the  thin  soil  and  abundant 
rock  near  the  surface ;  but  even  now  there  are  pleasing  illusions  to  be 
had  of  sylvan  solitudes  that  shut  out  the  encompassing  brick  and  stone 
and  marble  of  the  streets  and  avenues  on  either  side,  and  every  year 
adds  perceptibly  to  the  umbrageous  effects  without  which  no  sense  of 
rural  joy  is  possible  in  a  landscape. 

Costly  additions  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  are 
still  in  progress. 

The  most  important  single  incident  of  the  decoration  of  Central  Park 
was  the  erection  with  appropriate  ceremonial,  on  a  knoll  facing  tht 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  of  the  I^'ptian  monolith  commonly 
called  "  Cleopatra's  Needle,"  sixty-nine  feet  high  and  weighing  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons,  made  of  the  rose-red  granite  of  Nubia,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  city  through  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  by 
Ismail  Pacha,  the  late  Khedive.  Tlie  history  of  the  obelisk  is  epito- 
mized in  the  inscription  upon  the  medals  struck  to  signalize  the  occa- 
sion and  then  awarded  to  the  best  one  hundred  of  the  scholars  of  the 
public  schools:  "Presented  to  the  United  States  by  Ismail  Pacha, 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  1881 ;  quarried  at  Syrene,  and  erected  at  Heliopolis 
by  Thotmes  III. ;  re-erected  at  Alexandria,  under  Augustus ;  removed 
to  New  York  through  the  liberality  of  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  by  the  skill 
of  Lieut-Commander  Gorringe,  U.  S.  N." 

The  official  presentation  of  this  splendid  relic  from  the  cradle  of  old- 
world  civilization  took  place  on  February  22,  1881,  when  the  monolith 
was  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  enthusiastic  people. 
John  Taylor  Johnston  presided;  there  was  prayer  by  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby;  a  hymn  written  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder  was  sung; 
and  an  address,  offering  Egypt's  gift  to  the  New  World,  and  made  by 
Senator  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  was  responded  to  on  the  part  of  the  city  by 
Mayor  Grace.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  unfortunately  absent  because  of  an 
illness.  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  presented,  in  behalf  of  the  Numis- 
matic and  ArchiEological  Society,  to  Lieutenant-Commander  Gorringe,  a 
silver  medal  commemorative  of  his  achievement. 

At  Battery  Park,  in  what  was  formerly  the  emigrant's  landing-place 
upon  his  arrival  on  the  shores  of  America,  the  Park  Department  has 
now  in  process  of  completion  a  valuable  and  interesting  aquarium,  at  an 
outlay  of  between  $200,000  and  $300,000  already  expended,  which, 
when  fiuished,  will  rival  the  famous  Aqnariuiu  at  Brighton  in  Englaudj^"^  I 
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In  the  summer  of  1895,  under  autliority  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Com  mission  (irs  of  I'ublic  Parks  act  aside  and  appropriated  for  the 
uses  of  a  Botanical  Garden,  250  acres  near  Williams hritige,  embracing 
the  most  lovely  portion  of  Bronx  Park,  and  extending  to  and  across  the 
Bronx  Kiver.  Although  many  years  must  necessarily  elapse  before  tliis 
enterprise  can  be  considered  complete,  to  have  it  undertaken  under  such 
auspices  is  a  step  to  be  heartily  applauded  liy  New  Yorkers.' 


Braalilyn  Bridge, 


The  24th  of  May,  1883,  saw  the  completion,  and  the  formal  opening 
to  general  use  and  traffic,  of  one  of  the  noblest  achievements  in  a!I  the 
world  of  engineering  skill,  —  an  enterprise  begun  fourteen  years  before, 
—  the  great  work  of  the  suspension  bridge  over  the  East  River,  con- 
necting Brooklyn  with  New  York.  Upon  this  occasion  a  cortfege  — 
including  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Secretaries  Folger 
and  Frelinghnysen,  with  Mayor  Edson  of  New  York,  and  accompanied 
by  Governor  Grover  Cleveland  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Hill —  went  on 

'  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the  city  of  the  land  for  the  new  parks  acqnii'ed  in  1888  has 
bi-<>ii  $9,966,903.04  ;  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  that  the  original  cost  of  the 
Cenlial  Paik  (now,  according  to  Mnyor  flilroy'a  estimate,  to  he  valned  as  mere  real  estate  at 
J2l>0,00n,n00)  was  only  IB.OOO.OIV).  In  1856  Ihe  valnation  for  tnsnlion  of  the  12th,  Iflth, 
mill  22il  uanls,  where  Central  rmk  lies,  was  |2l,a75,2S0  ;  in  1894  the  valuation  for  taxation 
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foot  across  the  beautiful  struc- 
ture that  hangs,  like  a  spider's 
thread  for  lightness,  across  the 
river,  high  enough  to  permit 
the  passage  beneath  of  tlie 
loftiest  masts  of  ships.  These 
dignitaries  were  met  at  the 
New  York  tower  by  Acting- 
President  Kingsley  of  the 
Bridge  Trustees,  and  by  Gen- 
eral Jourdan  with  bis  staff; 
conducted  thence  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Brooklyn  tower, 
they  were  there  received  by 
Mayor  Seth  Low  of  Brooklyn. 
A  full  holiday  on  that  side, 
with  parades  of  the  military 
and  a  half-holiday  in  New 
York,  gave  opportunity  and 
inclination  for  public  expres- 
sion of  satisfaction  in  an  event 
generally  esteemed  the  pre- 
cursor of  an  ultimate  union  of 
the  two  cities  under  one  mu- 
nicipal organization.  Speeches 
of  presentation  and  acceptance, 
of  felicitation  and  good  fellow- 
ship, were  exchanged  between 
all  the  officials ;  a  reception 
to  the  President,  with  a  dinner 
and  fireworks,  followed  in  the 
evening  ;  and  a  great  day  thus 
closed,  pleasurable  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  largest  scheme  of  en- 
gineering enterprise  andgenius 
Kew  York  is  likely  to  see  at- 
tempted during  the  next  de- 
cade, is,  now  that  questions 
as  to  powers  and  rights  have 
been   adjudicated    in   the  Su- 
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[iruiiio  Court  of  tliu  United  States,  apparently  assureil  uf  (lucuitiplisliiiieiit, 
—  the  North  Itiver  Dridge,  projected  to  cross  the  Hudson  Kiver  from 
TwiiHth  and  llloomfield  streets  in  Hoboken,  above  the  houses  and 
at  rif^ht  angles  to  and  over  the  river  to  Tenth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second 
Street  in  New  York.  Kailway  trains  crossing  it  are  to  land  passengers 
witiiin  a  few  hundred  feet  of  Madison  Square,  The  approach  in  New 
York  will  be  connected  on. a  level  with  the  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  Kail- 
road  at  Twenty-second  Street,  and  thence  rise  as  it  nears  the  river. 
Connections  in  New  York  will  also  be  made  with  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  Itiver  liailroiid  at  Tliirtieth  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue,  and 
through  it  with  the  railway  system  of  New  England.  Connections  in 
New  Jersey  will  bring  it  into  relation  with  tlie  entire  railroad  system  , 
of  the  remainder  of  the  continent  to  the  westward.  The,  at  first  sight 
insurmountable,  obstacle  to  any  bridge  in  this  (juarter  was  the  long 
8iip^>osed  necessity  for  piers  in  £he  river,  requiring  three  hundred  feet 
or  more  of  foundation,  and  not  only  prohibitive  in  cost  but  creating  an 
insufferable  impediment  to  navigation.  Tlie  bridge,  as  now  designed, 
will  be  built  by  a  corporation  under  an  Act  of  Congress,  supplemented 
by  State  legislation;  it  has  been  designed  with  great  boldness,  but 
has  received  deliberate  sanction  of  engineers  of  the  greatest  repute, 
and  is  possible  because  of  recent  improvements  in  the  subservient  arts. 
It  will  be  of  a  single  span  of  nearly  or  quite  thirty-two  hundred  feet 
in  length,  with  two  decks  and  a  capacity  for  fourteen  railway  tracko,  in 
addition  to  promenades.  It  is  expected  to  afford  accommodation  for 
local  electric  cars ;  for  suburban  trains  to  enable  residents  of  the  hill- 
country  of  New  Jersej  to  cross  to  New  York  for  theatre  or  opera,  for 
example,  and  to  return  the  same  evening  without  inconvenience,  for 
frciglit-trauis,  and  tor  express  train's  for  general  travel  This  gigantic 
structure,  one  thousand  to  thirteen  hundred  feet  longer  than  the 
present  Brooklyn  ISridge  is  not  to  I>e,  like  that,  a  su-ipeniion  bridge 
The  plan  11  for  something  of  the  nature  of  a  braced  arch ,  but, 
instead  of  being  erect  and  m  com  precision,  tlie  arch  is  to  be  inverted 
or  suspended  from  the  towers  and  m  tension  Tt  will  be  SHung, 
ot  course,  high  above  the  shipping  in  the  river  lielow,  and  no  pier 
will  obstruct  any  of  tlie  uses  of  the  water  There  will  be  no  re- 
strictions as  to  the  working  speed  over  the  bridge;  all  traffic  may  be 
as  rapid  as  over  an  ordinary  solid  road-bed.  The  architectural  features 
will  make  it  as  attractive  to  the  eye  as  the  Brooklyn  Bridge;  and 
the  importance  of  this  addition  to  the  facilities  of  life  in  New  York 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  scant  space  devoted  to  it  here  in  these 
few'  brief  sentences. 
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Another    scheme    is  for    a   bridge    of   a    suuiowhat   dilTerent   kind. 

aiitlioriKed   by   aii  Act  of   Congress    to  cross   the  Hudsuii  River  from 

at   or   near   the  westerly   end   of   West   Sixty-fifth   Stieet;    and   the 

'  engineer's  plans  for  that  enterprise,  also,  have  recently  received  official 

approval. 

Actual  construction  of  a  bridge  for  railways  and  for  general  traffic  is 
now  about  to  be  commenced  by  a  comjiany  under  a  charter  granted  by 
the  State,  at  or  neiir  East  Sixty-fifth  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue  in 
New  York,  to  be  extended  across  Blackwell's  Island  and  the  East 
liiver  to  Hrooklyn,  as  an  outlet  to  neighboring  territory  and  to  the 
system  of  railways  on  Long  Island.  After  years  of  litigation,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  has  recently  finally  affirmed  the  authority  for  that  eiiter- 
prise;  and,  as  capital  has  been  already  enlisted,  there  should  be  no 
further  considerable  delay  in  completion  of  the  structure. 

To  relieve  the  enibarrsissing  congestion  already  experienced,  at  certain 
hours  every  day  when  the  crowds  are  greatest,  in  travel  on  the  present 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  to  be  built  and,  like  the  one  now  in  use,  to  be 
controlled,  by  the  two  (tlien  probably  united)  municipalities,  a  second 
public  bridge  has  been  authorized,  and  is  to  be  very  soon  realized,  be- 
tween New  York  and  Brooklyn,  from  Corlear'a  Hook  at  right  angles 
to  the  East  Iliver.  The  engineers  are  now  engaged  in  the  preliminary 
work  of  preparation  for  the  foimdations. 

In  1S82  the  shafts  on  tite  New  York  side  of  tiie  projected  tunnel  to 
run  under  the  Hudson  Kiver,  and  to  debouch  in  or  near  Washington 
Square,  were  begun  ;  but  this  work  is  still  among  the  mysteries  of 
Mother  Earth;  the  public  is  afforded  no  information  with  regard  to  it 

Crossing  the  Harlem  Iliver  from  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-tirst  Street 
and  Manhattan  Avenue  to  Af[ueduct  Avenue,  the  most  beautiful  link  of 
our  island  witli  the  mainland  is  Washington  Bridge,  completed  in  1889. 
The  lovely  curves  of  the  central  spans  rising  a  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet  above  high-water  mark  of  the  silver  shining  stream,  the  substantial 
effect  of  the  granite  abiitments  and  parapets,  and  its  total  length  of 
2,384  feet,  make  of  this  structure  a  sight  imposing  and  memorable  to 
him  who  looks  upon  it,  —  a  notable  work  of  art. 

High  Bridge,  a  short  distance  below  Washington  Bridge  and  carrying 
the  old  Croton  Atjneduct,  has  long  been  a  conspicuous  and  striking 
object  in  tlie  landscape  at  this  point  And  instead  of  McConibs  Dam 
Bridge,  the  ancient  wooden  structure,  always  out  of  repair,  over  which 
New  Yorkers  of  the  last  generation  rattled  in  their  carriages  on  the  way 
to  Jerome  Park  races,  is  soon  to  be  seen  a  new  bridge  over  the  Harlem, 
so  stately  and  magnificent  that  few  of  its  kind  will  venture  to  asBert  a 
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claim  for  notice  in  competition  with  it.  In  fiirtlierance  of  this  public 
improvement,  tlie  viaduct  over  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street  from  St. 
Nicholas  Place  was  opened  in  1894  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
A  new  and  improved  drawbridge  for  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  and  to  provide  for  all  the  traffic  of 
the  Grand  Central  Station  at  Forty-second  Street,  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted across  the  Harlem  River  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirty -fourth 
Street  and  Park  Avenue,  at  an  elevation  of  twenty-four  feet  above 
the  high  water  of  spring  tides.  Of  tiie  other  bridges  across  the  Harlem, 
that  at   One   Hundred   and  Thirtieth   Street   and   Third   Avenue   has 


Waihinglaii  Bridge,  Harlem  River. 

longest  been  familiar  to  visitors  to  and  dwellers  in  the  Annexed  District 
and  Westchester  County,  but  is  soon  to  give  place  to  a  new  structure 
elevated  to  the  level  of  the  one  just  mentioned,  to  facilitate  the  uses  of 
the  water  by  river  craft.  The  Suburban  Rapid  Transit  Railway,  now 
a  part  of  the  general  system  of  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  the  Harlem  River  Branch  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad,  share  the  use  of  the  excellent  and  high  draw- 
bridge extending  from  the  northern  end  of  Second  Avenue. 

In  January,    1895,   a    drawbridge  was  opened   by   the   Department   of 
Public  Works  over  the  Harlem  Ship  Canal  at  the  junction  of  Spuyten 
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Duyvel  Creek  aud  Itarlc.iii  River  at  Kiiigsbridge  Road.  This  Canal  has 
been  uiade,  and  is  stili  in  process  of  deepening,  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce  between  the  Hudson  River 
and  Long  Island  Sound.  Where  what  was  once  called  Spuyten  Duyvel 
Creek  enters  the  Hudson  River,  the  old  and  now  out  of  date  drawbridge, 
built  upon  piles  and  just  above  the  level  of  high  water,  is  still  in  use  by 
the  New  York  Central  aud  Hudson  River  Railroad ;  but  such  an  impedi- 
ment will  not  long  be  tolerated  by  the  commerce  the  canal  is  intended 
for. 

Perhaps  most  of  all  to  a  home-returning  traveller  on  the  deck  of  a 
ship  that  lias  just  crossed  the  Atlantic  — but  in  some  degree  to  anybody 
and  everybody,  by  day  or  by  night,  and  in  every  aspect  — ■  the  harbor  of 
New  York  is  beautiful.  The  forts  that  guard  the  approaches,  and  well 
to  the  north  of  the  formidable  works  at  Sandy  Hook,  are  Wadsworth  on 
the  Staten  Island  shore  of  the  Narrows,  Tompkins  above  it,  and  Hamil- 
ton and  LaFayette  on  the  opposite  line  of  Long  Island.  On  Governor's 
Island,  the  headquarters  of  the  Military  Department  of  the  East,  is 
Port  Columbus ;  while  on  a  projection  of  land  near  the  Battery  the  round 
pile  of  Castle  Williams  comes  into  view.  Willet's  Point  and  Fort 
Schuyler  dominate  the  East  River. 

At  the  Lower  Quarantine  Station,  below  the  Narrows,  a  floating  hos- 
pital is  maintained  for  the  retention  of  immigrants  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  the  community ;  and  at  the  main  Quarantine  Station,  on 
Stateii  Island,  are  in  evidence  the  health  officers  who  have  so  effectually 
and  faithfully  kept  from  the  homes  of  New  York  the  scourges  of  cliolera, 
yellow  fever,  and  typhus  fever,  several  times  of  recent  years  threatened 
to  be  brought  in  by  sliipping. 

With  these  protections,  military  and  sanitary,  and  the  new  system  of 
mortar  defences  at  Sandy  Hook,  the  approaches  to  New  York  seem  to  be 
thoroughly  guarded  from  any  danger  now  likely  to  assail  us ;  and  be- 
tween them  yearly  sails  a  vast  Heet  of  steamers  and  other  vessels  carry- 
ing from  New  York  travellers,  specie,  grain,  breadstuffs,  oil,  iron,  cattle, 
and  everything  else  the  world  beyond  demands  from  our  continent,  or 
bringing  to  us  visitors  and  immigrants  in  large  numbers,  with  mer- 
chandise of  every  variety  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

In  July,  1880,  the  last  remains  of  Diamond  Eeef,  situated  between 
Governor's  Island  and  the  Battery,  were  successfully  removed,  after 
eleven  years  spent  in  patiently  drilling  and  blasting  four  acres  of  dan- 
gerous subaqueous  rock. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1885,  Flood  Rock,  the  last  of  the  obstructive 
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roLky  ledges  in  Hell  (.itt,  m  tlit  I  ist  l.uir  tieir  Astirn  tliit  since  tlm 
eirliest  dajs  of  New  York  liive  been  tin,  dread  of  navigators  fon-ni  to 
plunge  into  the  awirlni^'  and  treacherous  currents  around  them,  was 
finally  cleaied  away  This  event,  widd)  ad\trtised  to  occur,  was  antici- 
pated by  many  citizens  with  apprehension  of  danger  to  tht  tonndationa 
of  their  homes,  and  piepirations  were  made  for  it  not  i  few  families 
on  the  east  ^ide  of  the  town  leaving  their  houses  ind  resorting  to  the 
streets  or  open  squires  until  the  explosion  should  occur  and  the  worst 
be  leilized  All  however  pissed  without  an  appreciable  tremor  ui  the 
soil  of  Manhattan  Island  south  of  Central  Pirk ,  and  under  the  diret- 


Barfholdi'i  Stitut  of  Libsriy,  Bsdioa'*  lilaml. 

tion  of  General  John  Newton,  the  engineer  of  the  United  States  in 
charge,  nine  and  a  half  acres  of  rock  were  safely  and  totally  demol- 
ished,—  the  agencies  used  for  the  purpose  being  280,000  pounds  of 
dynamite  and  rack-a-rock  cartridges,  in  great  chambers  hollowed  in  the 
solid  reef,  with  only  a  thin  roof  left  overhead  to  be  by  the  explosion 
dropped  into  the  excavation. 

August  5,  1884,  was  laid  upon  Bedloe's  Island,  until  then  a  military 
post,  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  Battery  in  the  upper  bay,  the 
corner-stone  of  a  pedestal  designed  by  Eichard  M.  Hunt,  our  great  archi- 
tect, for  the  colossal  copper  statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World 
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This  work  of  tlie  Freticli  sculptor  Bartiioldi,  presented  to  America  at  a 
C03t  of  8200,000  furnished  by  popular  subscription  in  France,  was  after- 
wards placed  upon  Hunt's  appropriate  pedestal,  provided  for  it  by  sub- 
scriptions and  by  other  efforts  of  our  patriotic  citizens,  —  a  laige  share 
of  the  success  of  the  enterprise  being  due  to  the  New  York  World. 
The  completion  of  the  work  was  celebrated  here  October  28,  1886,  by 
a  brilliant  parade  of  troops,  including  regulars  and  regiments  of  the 
National  Guard  and  an  array  of  the  Fire  Department,  reviewed  in 
Madison  Square  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  members  of 
his  Cabinet  anil  of  tlie  diplomatic  corps,  the  Governor  of  New  York  and 
his  staff,  M.  Bartholdi  himself,  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Admiral  James 
of  the  French  Navy,  General  Pelissier  and  General  Sheridan,  surrounded 
by  an  encompassing  assemblage  of  other  distinguished  people.  The  cere- 
monial of  the  actual  unveiling  of  the  statue  was  somewhat  impaired  by 
a  ff^.  Upon  that  occasion  Rev.  I>r.  Richard  S.  Storrs  made  the  prayer 
opening  the  exercises.  Count  F.  de  Lesseps  made  an  excellent  speech  in 
his  native  language,  and  the  oration  of  formal  presentation  was  delivered 
by  Senator  Evarts ;  after  which  the  ropes  controlling  the  canvas  over  the 
colossus  were  loosened  by  M.  Jiartholdi,  David  H.  King,  constructor  of 
the  pedestal,  and  Ricliard  Butler,  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee. The  imposing  figure  of  tlie  statue  was  exposed  to  such  view  as 
the  fog  allowed,  amid  the  boom  of  cannon  from  men-of-war,  cheers  of 
the  multitude,  a.nd  the  clash  of  military  bands.  President  Cleveland 
accepted  the  gift  of  France  in  a  felicitous  speech,  and  there  were  remarks 
from  the  Minister  of  France  to  America  to  prelude  tlie  spirited  Com- 
memorative Address,  made  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  A  benediction 
from  Bishop  Potter  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close.  October  29th  a 
reception  was  given  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  our  French  visitors. 
The  occasion  was  further  commemorated  by  poems  written  by  Whittier 
and  Stedman,  and  by  an  ode  by  Emma  Lazarus,  first  read  in  pub- 
lic by  F.  Hopkiiison  Smith  at  the  opening  of  an  Art  Loan  Exhibition 
in  New  York,  in  aid  of  the  Pedestal  Fnnd,  some  months  before  the 
unveiling. 

This  statue,  at  present  adorning  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor  of 
New  York,  is  much  larger  than  was  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes ;  the  figure  is 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  in  height,  and  from  the  top  of  the  pedes- 
tal the  head-dress  reaches  an  elevation  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  feet.  The  pedestal  is  a  rectangular  shaft  placed  in  the  parade  of 
the  star-shaped  granite  fortification  known  as  Fort  Wood.  The  weight 
of  the  entire  structure  is  forty-eight  thousand  tons.  The  work  of  con- 
structing the  pedestal  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  Gen.  C.  P.  Stone, 
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eiigineer-in-cliief.     The  tiara  upuii  tliu  hoad,  ami  tho  torch  carried  aloft 
as  a  beacon  in  the  right  hiincl,  nre  illuminated  bj  (.'lectricity. 

Because  it  admirably  emljodies  the  siJirit  of  the  statue,  wc  append  the 
sonnet  written  by  Emma  Lazarus. 


THE  NEW  COLOSSUS. 

Not  like  the  brazen  giunt  of  Greek  fame. 

With  conquering  Itnibs  astriile  from  luiid  to  land. 

Here  at  our  sea-washed  sinisct  gates  shall  stand 

A  niijjhty  woman  with  a  tiirch,  whose  flame 

Is  the  uiiprisoneil  lightning,  ami  tier  name 

Mother  nf  Exiles.     From  lier  ItCiieoii  Imuil 

Glows  worlil-wide  wolcoinu ;  her  niihi  eyes  command 

The  air-briilgeil  harbor  that  twin-cities  frame. 

"  Ket^p,  ancient  lands,  your  storied  pomp ! "  cries  she 
With  silent  lips.    "  Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
Your  huddled  masses,  yearning  lo  breathe  free; 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore,  — 
Send  tlipse,  the  homeless,  tempest-tust,  to  nie. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door!  " 

The  piers  and  docks  on  the  East  River  are  the  special  resort  of  sailing 
vessels,  though  steamers  also  are  frequently  to  be  seen  there;  they  have 
many  warehouses  near  by,  and  enjoy  such  convenience  of  access  to 
ports  on  Long  Islanfl  Sound  as  makes  them  of  great  value  always.  By 
using  the  Harlem  River  as  a  highway  for  traffic  between  the  Sound  and 
the  localities  on  the  North  River  above  Spuyten  Duyvil,  twenty-five 
miles  of  crowded  navigation  around  the  Battery  are  saved,  and  the  perils 
of  disturbing  tides  and  currents  there  are  escaped;  the  Harlem  itself) 
however,  with  all  of  its  actual  and  possible  advantages  for  many  and 
great  uses,  has  a  narrow  channel,  and  is  already  spanned  by  so  many 
drawbridges  as  not  to  be  available  for  larger  craft.  Of  the  water  front 
of  New  York  the  most  important  portion  is  to  be  found  on  the  North 
River,  where,  with  a  width  of  more  than  three  thousand  feet  between 
pier-head  lines,  with  a  current  less  rapid  and  more  regular  than  in  the 
East  River,  with  abundant  depth,  a  straight  course,  and  an  unobstructed 
connection  with  the  Lower  Bay,  ample  room  and  opportunjty  are 
afforded  for  vessels  of  every  class  and  size.  Foreign  commerce  is  now 
chiefly  conducted  with  steamships  controlled  and  navigated  by  great 
corporations  or  other  associated  capitallits,  who  have  severally  great  fleets, 
with  regular  and  frequent  days  for  sailing.    The  prosperity  of  New  York 
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dp  h  and  to  provide  the  best 

p       b  ic  a  eadiuy  idea  in  tlie  new 

s        n       doc         H         d        CO       u  e  been  necessarily  deLer- 

n       d  b  n  A  attery,  rock  is  found  at 

ab  b  bu    along  a  considerable  part 

oh  i  h  u      as  two  hundred  feet  deep 

aid  k         p,  ml  deposit,  having,  praeti- 

cillv  no  carrjin^j  cipicity  and  w  jieldm^  is  to  illow  any  wei,^ht  rest 
nip,  upon  it  to  sink  Tlie  wharvLS  and  piers  to  be  there  constiucted 
w(,n,  neLtsaaiil)  to  be  adapted  thtrefore  to  what  hts  leen  called  mud 
(1  itation       the  problem  was  not  oulj   unusinl   but  of  gie'%t  difficulty , 


and  the  solution  proposed,  and  thus  far  carried  out  with  great  success, 
by  Oeoi^  S.  Greene,  Jr.,  who  since  1875  has  been  the  eiigineer-in-chief, 
acting  under  the  commissioners  governing  the  Department  of  Docks, 
has  received  the  highest  commendation  of  the  most  competent  critics. 
His  work,  by  the  use  of  piles  with  a  filling  of  stones  between,  surrounded 
by  rip-raps,  and  carrying  platforms  of  heavy  timbers  which  support  large 
concrete  blocks  that  serve  as  foundations  for  the  masonry  on'  which  rest 
the  structures  above  the  water  level,  has  been  pronounced  by  engineers  of 
the  first  rank  to  be  not  only  entirely  satisfactory  in  results,  but  remarka- 
ble for  originality.     There  is  said  to  be  no  known  better  form  of  construc- 
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tion,  which  promises  sufficient  permanence  of  fitness  for  the  purposes  it 
may  be  required  to  meet  to  justify  a  resort  to  it  witli  luryer  cost ;  and 
not  the  least  of  tlie  merits  of  the  metliod  now  euiphiyed  by  the  Dock 
Department  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  for  the  rapid  increase  iii  length 
of  the  ocean  steamers  of  these  latter  days,  it  allows,  without  unreason- 
able cost,  for  an  extension  of  piers  whicli  easily  accommodate  the  longest 
ships  now  afloat.  These  structures  are  among  the  most  nolable  of  the 
public  improvements  that  characterize  our  time.  There  is  a  length  of 
several  miles  from  the  Battery  northward  specially  adapted  to  piers  for 
great  ocean-going  craft ;  not  all  of  it  belongs  to  the  city  as  yet,  but  less 
than  fifteen  per  cent  of  that  space  is  now  required  for  the  special  uses  it 
seems  particularly  intended  for;  and  means  can  readily  be  found  to 
divert  to  other  localities  the  occupants  of  much  of  the  remainder,  —  so 
that  we  have  every  probability  of  provision  in  the  future  for  an  en- 
larged demand  for  accommodation  of  the  traffic  on  which  New  York, 
as  a  competitor  with  other  Atlantic  ports  for  the  world's  commerce, 
is  iMised, 

The  docks  and  piers  of  all  great  maritime  cities  are  interesting  to  the 
observer;  those  of  New  York,  though  lacking  in  some  of  the  solidity 
and  striking  efl'ect  upon  the  eye  elsewhere  to  be  found,  are  supremely 
endowed  with  the  characteristics  of  animation,  variety,  and  color  con- 
ferred by  the  types  of  many  nations  continually  in  motion  upon  them. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration,  now  occupying  quarters  at 
Ellis  Island,  a  little  way  from  the  shore  of  the  Battery,  receives  all  in- 
tending citizens  of  the  New  World  who  come  in  the  steerage  into  New 
York  Harbor,  carefully  inspects  them,  provides  for  the  ailing  or  dis- 
tressed, and  establishes  communication  with  their  friends,  tut  passes 
tliem  only  when  assured  they  me«t  the  provisions  of  the  law  excluding 
convicts,  paupers,  lunatics,  idiots,  those  suffering  from  loathsome  diseases 
or  likely  to  come  upon  the  public  for  their  charge,  also  polygamists  and 
contract  laborers. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1880  to  1890  inclusive,  the  total  number 
of  immigrants  arrived  in  the  United  States,  not  including  arrivals  from 
Me  dco  and  the  British  American  Possessions,  was  5,246,613,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  immigration  into  this  country  for  the  seven  decades  since 
18'20.  During  the  twelve  years  from  1881  to  1892  inclusive,  the  total 
immigration  to  the  United  States  was  R,430,016,  or  38.71  per  cent  of 
the  total  immigration  for  the  seventy-two  years  from  1821  to  1892, 
which  was  16,611,060.  The  year  of  the  largest  immigration  was  1882, 
when  the  number  of  arrivals  reached  788,992.  In  the  calendar  year 
189.5, 229,370  alien  immigrants  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York.    One  of 
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the  noticeable  cliariictcristics  of  the  westward  tide  of  late  years  has  been 
the  increasing  immber  of  comers  from  Southeastern  Europe  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  rugion  of  Asia ;  an  interesting  addition  of  that  kind  to  our 
population  is  a  colony  of  Armenians,  some  hundreds  of  whom  are  estab- 
li'-hed  in  and  near  Greenwich  Street,  wheie  they  have  a  church  and  clergy 
of  their  own  ,  the  newly  ainved  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  streeti  in 
Oriental  costume,  the  leaders  irnuiig  them  are  nurcliants  importing  and 
dealing  m  fabrics  of  the  East,  familiar  with  a  lemaikable  assortment  of 


Imfnigraiili  Landing. 


languages,  but  using  Arabic  chiefly  in  their  contracts  and  correspondence 
with  each  other. 

Among  the  leading  nationalities  of  Europe,  Germany  has  led  numeri- 
cally in  the  aggregate  of  arriving  immigrants :  followed,  in  the  order  here 
given,  by  Ireland,  England,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Italy,  Russia  and 
Poland,  Austria-Hungary,  Scotland,  China,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and 
"  all  other  countries. "  Tn  late  years,  with  Germany  still  at  the  head,  the 
order  of  the  list  has  shifted  to  llussia,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
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Ireland.  A  large  proportion  of  the  entire  iiii migration  is  made  up  nf 
unskilled  laborers,  and  a  larger  proportion  consists  of  those  having  "  no 
definite  occupation. "  Tho  professional  class  claims  a  very  in  considerable 
share  of  these  imuibers.  The  largest  amount  of  money  brought  into  the 
country,  in  thrifty  provision  for  their  new  life,  has  been  by  immigrants 
from  France,  ■ —  Switzerland,  Wales,  and  Germany  following  in  the  order 
given;  those  from  Himgary,  Italy,  or  Poland  have  brought  the  lowest 
average  amount.  Russians  have  revealed  the  widest  variations  in  finan- 
cial conditions.  Some  of  these  have  lieen  Hebrews  once  prosperous  in 
affairs ;  driven  from  home  by  persecution,  after  converting  their  property 
and  estates  into  .such  money  as  they  could  be  sold  for,  several  among 
them  have  brought  as  much  as  $25,000  each ;  but  tlie  vast  majority  sailed 
to  America  on  tickets  furnished  by  the  Baron  dc  Hirsch  Fund,  and  with 
only  such  small  sums  in  pocket  as  that  fund  supplied  to  them.  The 
exodus  of  these  unfortunate  Jews  to  the  United  States  greatly  increased 
in  18115  ;  but  the  .stream  of  their  immigration  is  now  turning  toward  the 
late  Baron  de  Hirsch's  colony  in  Argentina,  South  America.  It  is  com- 
plained in  California  that  the  Chinese  spend  in  the  country  little  or 
nothing  of  their  wages.  By  Italian  bankers  in  New  York  as  much  as 
$25,000,000  to  $30,000,000  in  an  average  year  is  sent  back  to  Italy,  of 
money  earned  here  by  rarely  overpaid  Italian  laborers  and  remitted  to 
their  friends  at  home.  A  like  drain  upon  us  is  established  by  the  influx 
of  natives  of  the  Dominion  Provinces  and  Newfoundland ;  of  these  "  birds 
of  passage  "as  many  as  100,000  persons  come  into  the  United  States 
annually  in  search  of  work,  and  50  per  cent  of  them  return  as  regularly 
to  their  homes  when  the  open  season  has  ended,  carrying  for  expenditure 
there  the  savings  of  their  gains  from  our  soil.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  this  mass  of  alien  people  who  swarm  at  our  landing-place  for 
immigrants  in  New  York,  those  most  desired  by  employers  throughout 
the  country  are  British,  German,  Swiss,  and  Scandan avians,  who  soon 
become  thrifty  citizens ;  the  Poles,  Huns,  and  the  Latin  races  are  not 
commonly  offered  as  high  wages,  and  are  not  in  demand  except  for 
special  occupations,  or  in  some  of  our  Southern  States  where  climate  is 
in  their  favor.  But  wherever  the  immigrants  may  be  desired,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  those  from  the  cities  of  the  old  world  prefer  to  remain  in  New 
York,  which  the  rapacious  among  them  justly  regard  as  the  best  field  for 
money-gathering  at  the  expense  of  hapless  citizens.  Anmng  domestic 
servants  this  class  is  particularly  in  evidence,  with  a  result  disastrous  to 
the  peace  of  many  homes,  and  gravely  threatening  to  the  future  conduct 
of  household  life  in  our  metropolis. 

Viewed,  however,  from  the  etandpoint  of  one  who  observes  the  pic- 
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turesque,  whuii  the  newly  arrived  immigrants  are  landed  upon  the  lower 
skirts  of  our  city,  the  medley  of  color,  tlio  babble  of  various  tongues, 
the  admixture  of  races,  can  be  equalled  nowhere  in  the  world.  They 
come  from  Europe,  Asia,  South  America,  tlie  West  Indies,  Africa, 
islands  of  tlie  Atlantic  and  Paeitic,  many  in  their  native  garb,  often 
carrying  up  Broadway  queer  outlandish  luggage  which  tells  a  story  of 
squalor  in  haunts  of  a  life  far  away  and  otherwise  unknown  to  us. 
One  may  see  there  bands  of  Russian  Jews  hairy  and  ht^^rd,  clothed 
in  archaic  garments  of  woollen  stufi's  once  white,  blending  with  a  troop 
of  light-hearted  Portuguese  from  the  Azores,  berihboned,  wearing  pointed 
hats,  carrying  guitars  and  cages  of  canary  birdi,  followed  by  an  uncouth 
procession  of  sturdy  folk  from  Iceland,  clad  m  sheep-skins  much  the 
worse  for  wear ;  and  in  a  little  while  these  melt  away  to  be  succeeded 
by  others,  who  in  turn  are  nbsorlied  into  the  vast  population  distributed 
on  the  great  bosom  of  our  broad  and  fiuitful  land,  that  has  room  and 
maintenance  and  opportunity  to  spare  for  all. 

Of  this  great  throng,  those  who  remain  in  the  city  of  New  York  are 
not  of  one  mind  as  to  becoming  American  citizens  ;  there  are  here  to-day 
as  many  as  fifty  thousand  adult  male  inhabitants,  of  foreign  birth  but 
entitled  to  be  naturaliaed  upon  application,  who  have  never  renounced  their 
allegiance  of  birth  to  assume  the  character  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. But  the  fact  that  native  Americans,  horn  of  parents  each  of  whom 
was  also  a  native,  are  in  the  minority  not  only  of  citizens  entitled  to 
vote  but  of  those  who  actually  do  vote  at  any  of  our  elections,  shows 
what  a  rendezvous  this  is  for  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  reveals  the 
necessity  for  the  vast  expenditures  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to 
refer  to,  of  public  moneys  raised  by  taxation  every  year  to  support  and 
extend  our  common -school  system.  To  maintain  and  develop  our 
republican  institutions,  based  upon  the  wide  foundation  of  universal  suf- 
frage, the  first  requisite  and  guaranty  is  education  of  the  masses  to 
equip  them  for  an  intelligent  exercise  of  the  franchise  which  selects  the 
representatives  and  determines  the  policies  of  a  great  democracy.  It  is 
in  our  common  schools  that  the  immigrants  of  tender  age,  and  the 
children  of  those  who  have  already  attained  to  years  of  maturity  when 
they  arrive,  are  fitted  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  participation 
in  affairs  of  government  dependent  upon  the  free  ballot  of  all ;  and  upon 
the  equal  opportunity  here  afforded  for  comfort  and  prosperity  insured 
by  the  sufficient  rewards  of  industry  bestowed  with  intelligence  we 
must  rely  for  escape  from  the  terrors  elsewhere  attendant  upon  what  has 
been  aptly  called  a  "  cultured  proletariat." 

The  pro[K)sed  renovation  or  rebuilding  of  piers,  the  promise  of  roof- 
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gardens  on  top  of  some  of  them,  the  Aquarium  at  the  Battery  already 
BO  nearly  complete,  and  the  additional  parks  to  be  provided  along  the 
rivers,  inspire  the  hope  that  what  is  now  lacking  in  external  finish  of  our 
water  front  will  he  supplied  in  the  near  future. 

The  pissengei  traffic  f  our  mercantile  inirme  for  others  than  thf 
hordes  of  immigrant'!  we  liave  been  speaking  of  mcre^ses  enormrusly 
Ihe  first  class  iccoinmrdati  n  of  tht,  AtlantiL  liners  great  and  small 
knows  no  diminution  of  patr^na^e  is  mtt     in  I^man  1  in  pack  succeed 


in^  jeir  Pclrn^ing  t  the  thirtj  LJinpinies  in  irti\f  operation  there 
are  between  ei^ht j  an  i  ninctj  steamships  now  on  the  ocean  ferry  in 
cmstant  service  So  even  is  their  gentril  aveiigt.  f  time  made  and 
sjeed  sustained  of  crmfort  of  tare  for  passengers  that  the  winter  voj 
nge  IS  no  longer  dreaded  b>  timid  tra-velleis  and  in  nianj  ca'.es  is 
selected  bj  those  exi*nenced  it  fea  To  Americans  whose  business  or 
pleasure  calls  them  abioad  it  is  ni  uncommon  thing  to  make  the  cross- 
mg  several  times  m  the  year  and  among  famihes  it  is  now  a  cjinmon 
method  of  sacking  a  summer  holidiv  to  go  to  Furope  The  new 
iriangtmcnk,  of  the   '  i^orth  Oirmin  Lloyd     and     Hamburg  'Vmenean 
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companies,  for  regular  steamers  sailing  direct  between  New  York  and 
Mediterranean  ports,  have  met  with  signal  success.  The  excursions 
made  by  some  of  their  boats,  going  from  and  returning  to  New  York 
within  three  months,  have  been  much  frequented ;  the  appointments  of 
these  steamers  include  many  of  the  privileges  of  luxurious  yaciita,  and 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  charge. 

But,  in  these  days  of  dependence  upon  foreign  shipping  for  such  sei- 
vice,  the  event  most  notable  to  New  Yorkers,  in  the  late  history  of.  pas- 
senger ships  crossing  the  Atlantic,  is  the  establishment  of  the  new 
"  American  Line"  in  1893,  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  hoisted  upon 
the  steamers  "  New  York  "  and  "  Paris."  Southampton  is  their  English  port. 
On  the  22d  o£  February  of  that  year  President  Harrison,  several  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  and  an  assembli^e  of  well-known  citizens,  attended, 
by  invitation  of  the  International  Navigation  Company,  on  board  tlie 
"  New  York,"  when  tho.'se  two  leviathans  of  the  deep  were  formally  trans- 
ferred from  the  British  Hag.  Since  that  time,  two  new  American-built 
ships  of  proportions  quite  equal  to  theirs,  the  "  St  Paul "  and  the  "  St. 
Louis,"  have  been  added  to  their  fleet. 

Other  favorite  lines  of  swift  pa.ssenger  steamers  ot  to-day  are  the 
"  White  Star,"  with  the  "  Teutonic  "  and  "  Majestic,"  for  England ;  the 
"  Cunard,"  with  the  "  Lucania "  and  "  Campagnia,"  for  England; 
the  "  Hamburg- American,"  with  the  "  Fuerat  Bismarck  "  and  "  Augusta 
Victoria,"  for  England  and  Germany;  the  "North  German  Lloyd,"  for 
England  and  Germany ;  and  the  "  Compagnie  Gen^rale  Transatl antique," 
for  France.  Still  other  lines  for  European  ports  there  are,  abundantly 
supplying  the  necessary  comforts  and  security  for  passengers,  though 
of  a  somewhat  slower  rate  of  speed.  But  in  June  and  July,  when  the 
exodus  of  holiday  seekers  seta  out  from  New  York,  it  ia  hard  to  secure 
ao  much  as  a  single  vacant  berth  on  any  of  them,  if  arrangements  have 
not  been  made  weeks  before. 

The  telephone  system  of  New  York  is  the  largest  and  most  complete 
of  its  kind.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  1896  it  consists  of  15,000 
subscribers'  stations;  12  central  offices,  the  most  important  ot  them  in 
fire-proof  buildings  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose;  38,000  miles 
of  underground  wires  in  the  streets ;  and  about  3,500  miles  of  overhead 
wires  in  the  regions  not  yet  closely  built  up.  The  entire  system  belongs 
to  and  is  operated  by  the  Metropolitan  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, organized  in  1880  to  take  over  the  earlier  systems  established  by 
two  rival  ccjrporations  claiming  under  patentees  engaged  in  Htigationa 
ended  only  by  the  consolidation  of  interests.     At  that  time  the  aggregate 
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number  of  telephone  subscribers  was  only  2,800;  all  the  wires  were 
overhead  in  the  streets,  supported  by  cross-arms  upon  huge  and  un- 
sightly wooden  posts,  of  great  height,  set  in  the  soil  at  the  curbstones  of 
the  pavements,  where  the  posts  were  sonietitnes  as  much  as  two  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  street  level,  obstructing  not  only  the  view  along  but  the 
uses  of  the  highways ;  and  the  service  was  in  many  respects  unsatis- 
factory. In  the  winter  of  1881  the  entire  system  of  wires  was  wrecked 
by  a  sleet  storm;  again  in  1888,  1889,  and  1891,  severe  damage  was 
wrought  by  like  disturbances.  To-day  the  wires,  elsewhere  than  in  the 
suburbs,  are  in  subways  under  the  streets.  In  changing  from  overhead 
and  grounded  circuit  working  to  underground  and  metallic  circuit 
working,  the  plant  and  system  have  been  entirely  reconstructed  by  an 
investment  of  additional  capital,  and  with  great  improvement  in  general 
efficiency.  The  equipment  of  every  kind  is  of  the  best ;  the  great 
switch-boards,  for  example,  in  the  central  offices,  are  marvels  of  inven- 
tive and  mechanical  genius ;  and  all  subscribers  may  have  "  long  dis- 
tance" connections,  enabling  them  to  converse  with  calieirs  even  in 
Chicago  or  farther  West.  The  daily  connections  number  150,000,  and 
are  handled  with  an  average  delay,  from  subscriber's  call  to  subscriber's 
answer,  of  less  than  40  seconds,  though  seven-tenths  of  the  connections 
pass  through  two  central  offices.  Such  a  service  is  nowhere  equalled ; 
nowhere  in  Europe,  are  the  customers  ao  exacting,  or  the  telephone 
administrations  so  alert  in  adopting  improvements  in  appliances  or 
methods.  The  New  York  Company  has  nearly  1,300  employees;  about 
1,100  of  them  always  at  work  in  construction,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  system,  the  others  engaged  in  the  executive  and  general 
offices.  The  total  yearly  traffic  handled  is  36,000,000  of  messages,  and 
is  rapidly  increasing  because  of  the  impetus  received  froni  the  adoption 
of  what  are  known  as  "message  rates"  in  force  since  June,  1894, 
—  rates  offering  a  schedule,  not  of  uniform  tariff  for  all  subscribers  alike 
(whether  one  uses  his  telephone  frequently  or  not)  as  heretofore,  but  of 
charges  rising  from  a  minimum  for  600  messages  per  annum,  in  accord- 
ance with  one's  actual  use  of  the  service. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  three  ex- 
isting New  York  systems  of  electric  lighting.  The  Mount  Morris 
Electric  Light  Company,  with  two  stations,  reaches  from  One  Hundred 
and  Eighty-fifth  Street,  on  the  west  side,  to  Fourteenth  Street,  and 
pervades  the  entire  area  of  the  city  south  of  there  ;  it  supplies  a  high 
tension  direct  current  to  1,200  arc  lights  and  an  alternating  current  to 
25,000  incandescent   lamps,  but  is  now  engaged  in  greatly  increasing 
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the  capacity.  The  United  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  employs 
the  Westinghouse  methods,  and  furnishes  both  lighting  and  power ;  it 
has  four  stations,  with  a  capacity  of  120,000  lights,  having  now  installed 
75,000  incandescent  lamps  and  2,000  arc  lights.  The  Edison  system 
is  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  old  Pearl  Street  station,  where  Edison 
was  said  to  work  twenty-five  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  sleeping  only 
during  odd  hours  and  on  piles  of  tubing,  whilst  developing  his  ideas 
for  lighting  and  his  underground  system  of  conductors,  is  now  no 
more ;  instead  of  it  we  have  the  huge  building  of  The  Edison  Electric 
Illuminating  Company  on  Uuaiie  and  Pearl  streets,  one  block  east  from 
Broadway,  where  the  main  station  and  general  offices  are  found.' 

It  has  come  to  pass  in  the  last  sixteen  years  that  our  dwellings  may 
be  equipped  throughout  with  devices  for  availing  ourselves  of  electricity 
as  the  most  versatile  and  useful  of  domestic  servants.  The  bells  that 
announce  a  visitor  are  rung  by  an  electric  button  at  the  front  door; 
the  rooms  and  halls  are  lighted  by  electricity;  seated  comfortably  at 
home  we  talk  to  our  friends,  the  country  over,  by  the  electric  telephone, 
and  recognize  their  voices,  as  they  do  ours,  at  distances  of  a  few  feet 
away  or  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles ;  if  we  need  a  messenger,  a 
policeman,  or  the  Fire  Department,  the  summons  is  given  by  a  touch  thsit 
sounds  an  electrical  signal   in  a  central  office,  whence   a  response   is 

'  This  is  the  Imgest  electric  lighting  comiiany,  and  thin  building  the  largest  electric  supply 
station,  anywhew  to  be  fuiinil.  It  has  room  for  28,000  horse  power  in  steam  machinery,  — 
one-third  already  inatalled.  In  the  operating  room  on  the  ground  floor  are  the  huge  generat- 
ing uniM,  the  largest  of  tlieir  kind,  each  a  great  2,500  horse  powet  engine  with  a  dynamo  re. 
volving  at  either  end  of  the  shaft  Two  stories  above  is  the  boiler  room,  extending  fram  one 
street  to  the  other  ;  auil  still  above,  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  ara  the  coal  hunkei-s, 
coutaining  two  thousand  tons  or  more  of  coal,  elevated  median ically  from  the  street,  where  it 
is  first  automatically  waigheJ  ;  from  the  bunkers  the  coal  is  delivered  by  gravity  throngh 
weighinguhutesin  front  of  the  boilei-s  below.  The  company's  offices  occupy  the  upper  floors  j 
and  this  building,  which  dates  only  from  ISSl,  i«  not  only  interesting  within  for  its  mechani- 
cal and  electrical  appliances,  but  striking  without  for  architectural  features,  —  all  the  orna- 
mentation appearing  in  forms  that  speak  of  electiicity  in  the  arts,  lamps,  armatures,  etc., 
instead  of  ordinarj-  decorative  devices.  A  newer  station  on  Twelilih  Street,  east  of  Fourth 
Avenne.  shows  even  more  novel  details,  including  tnrbo-generators  (with  French  steam  tur- 
bines)  of  300  hnrse  power,  and  a  large  storage  battery  plant.  And  there,  are  other  stations  in 
Twenty-sixth  Street,  near  Sixth  Avenue  ;  in  Thirty-ninth  Street,  near  Broadway  ;  and  else- 
where. All  feeil  into  one  common  netwoik  underneath  the  streets,  intended  to  supply  a  great 
part  of  New  York  with  electric  current  for  light,  power,  heating,  and  other  purposes.  This 
underground  system  incluJeamore  than  200  mih's  of  EdL'ion  tubing  or  600  miles  of  copper  con- 
ductors, supplying  continuously  at  present  about  6.000  cnstomera  with  more  than  225,000 
incandescent  lamps,  about  3,000  arclaTupa,  and  more  than  13,000  horse  power  in  motors, —  not 
counting  some  sixty  or  seventy  large  buildings  to  which  cuiTent  is  fnrnished  daring  a  part  of 
the  time  only.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  more  than  460,000  ordinary  incandescent  lamps. 
The  next  lai^st  electric  instiillation  is  at  Chicago,  with  an  er|uivalent  of  about  325,000  ;  and 
then  conies  Beriin  with  an  equivalent  of  250,000- 
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promptly  made  by  sending  liiin  wu  have  called  for ;  the  coal  bins  may  be 
left  empty,  —  the  cooking  can  be  done  and  the  house  may  be  warmed 
by  electricity ;  if  an  invalid  requires  a  passenger  elevator  for  reaching 
another  flotir  of  the  premises,  electricity  will  supply  tlie  motive  power  ; 
revolving  electric  fans  furnish  a  cooling  breeze  in  the  most  sultry 
weather,  for  whatever  part  of  tlie  house  desired,  and  at  any  hour,  day 
or  night ;  and  we  are  tokl  tliat  very  soon  we  may  be  able  to  remain  at 
home  and  enjoy  the  lightest  note  of  the  prima  donna  at  the  opera. 
From  basement  to  roof  we  can  have  the  services  of  this  all-powerful 
but  now  subjugated  agency;  it  will  fetch  to  us  from  without  many  of 
tlie  pleasures  heretofore  to  be  had  only  by  going  abroad  for  them 
ourselves  ;  and,  with  this  one  assistant  in  place  of  many,  our  comforts 
of  living  are  such  as  were  never  before  dreamed  of. 

The  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  in  New  York  contain  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  officers,  and  l>etween  twelve  and  thirteen  thou- 
sand enlisted  men.  The  efficiency  of  these  citizen  soldiers  in  answer  to 
the  call  of  duty  has,  happily,  not  been  recently  put  to  the  test,  —  except 
in  the  cases  of  the  riots  in  Buffalo  and  those  in  Brooklyn,  already  de- 
scribed in  these  jwiges ;  but  their  appearance  and  conduct  upon  those  two 
occasions,  as  well  as  the  general  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  and  fidelity  to 
tlieir  organizations,  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  In  1880  the  Seventh 
Eegiment  moved  into  the  first  of  the  series  of  new  and  substantial 
armories  that  now  ornament  the  town.  This  is  a  striking  stone  build- 
ing, richly  decorated  within,  erected  at  Park  Avenue  and  Sixty-sixth 
Street,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Emmons  Clark,  with  funds  raised  by 
the  subscriptions  of  friends.  In  1883  an  Armory  Commission,  created 
witli  members  designated  by  the  Legislature  and  later  extended  to  in- 
clude other  public  functionaries,  began  the  work  of  providing  armories 
for  other  regiuients,  and  with  excellent  results.  The  Eighth  Eegiment 
Armory  is  at  Park  Avenue  and  Ninety-fourth  Street ;  and  on  the  same 
block  a  fine  armory  and  amphitheatre  for  cavalry  exercise  has  been  sup- 
plied to  Squadron  A.  The  Ninth  Eegiment  is  soon  to  be  appropriately 
housed  at  Fourteenth  Street  near  Sixth  Avenue ;  the  Twelfth  is  already 
established  at  Sixty-first  Street  and  Columbus  Avenue;  the  Twenty- 
second  at  Columbus  Avenue  and  Sixty-seventh  Street ;  and  the  Seventy- 
first  has  recently  gone  into  occupation  of  the  imposing  castellated  building 
of  gray  stone  that  arises  at  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Park  Avenue, — 
where  the  Second  Battery  is  given  the  basement  floor  on  the  level  of 
Thirty-third  Street. 

The  Naval  Battalion  of  New  York  City,  mustered  into  service  in  1891, 
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parades  between  three  and  four  hundred  men, —  volunteers  who  regu- 
larly attend  drill  during  the  winter,  and  in  suuimer  enjoy  practical  ser- 
vice afloat,  under  naval  officers  upon  one  or  more  of  the  war  ships 
furnished  by  the  United  States  for  the  purpose. 

A  protection  as  important  to  New  Yorkers  in  these  days  of  piping 
peace  as  their  military  volunteers  in  time  of  war,  is  embodied  in  the  Fire 
Department,  long  and  deservedly  one  of  the  chief  boasts  of  the  Munici- 
pality. The  changes  wrought  in  this  Department  shortly  after  the  in- 
coming of  the  year  1880  were  several:  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Inspection  of  Buildings,  to  be  afterwards  and  in  1892  expanded  into 
an  independent  Department ;  the  introduction  of  the  first  water-tower 
employed  in  the  service ;  the  virtual  discontinuance  of  the  use  of 
the  old  bell-towers,  though  New  York  was  thereby  robbed  of  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  accompaniments  of  the  Fire-Fiend  of  old  days;  the 
stringing  upon  poles  in  the  streets  of  eight  hundred  and  eight  miles 
ot  wire  for  the  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  System ;  the  institution  of  a 
school  ot  instruction  in  the  use  of  lines  and  scaling  ladders  applied  in 
saving  life  at  fires.  In  1882  a  new  fire  boat,  the  "  Zophar  Mills,"  was 
launched,  to  be  followed  in  1892  by  "The  New  Yorker,"  the  latter  the 
most  powerful  floating  fire-apparatus  in  the  world,  its  ■  water-throwing 
capacity  being  twice  that  of  any  other.  In  1887  the  headquarters  of  the 
Department  was  installed  in  a  handsome  building  in  East  Sixty-seventh 
Street,  Soon  after  this,  the  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph,  yielding  to  the  neces- 
sity for  improvements  elsewhere  described,  saw  its  line  of  poles  cleared 
away  from  the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  its  overhead  conductors  there 
replaced  by  wires  now  employed  in  more  efficient  service  underground. 
There  are  now  about  nine  hundred  miles  of  single  conductors  in  subways, 
devoted  to  transmission  of  alarm  signals ;  it  is  only  in  the  upper  and 
less  inhabited  part  of  the  city  that  the  wires  of  the  Department  are  still 
carried  upon  poles  in  the  highways. 

The  relief  fund  for  the  men  of  this  Department  appeals  strongly  to 
the  hearts  of  citizens;  it  has  developed  latterly  into  a  pension  fund, 
and  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  $641,912.88,  but  is  inadequate  to  the 
demands  upon  it. 

The  area  for  the  activities  of  the  Fire  Department  now  includes  re- 
cently annexed  towns  in  Westchester  County.  In  1895  the  number  of 
fires  was  3,963;  the  personnel  of  the  Department  consisted  of  1,366; 
the  companies  were  85  in  number;  the  force  of  active  firemen  aggre- 
gated 1,153.  The  appropriation  for  the  Department  for  1896  is 
$2,345,355.     Dry  figures,  although  they  constrain   conviction   in  soma 
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minds  as  no  wurds  can,  do  not  half  tell  to  otliers  tliu  tale  of  servico  we 
enjoy,  in  all  seasons  and  at  all  hours,  from  those  ever-ready  guardians. 
In  the  freezing  nights  of  winter,  wJien  other  citizens,  aroused  by  tlnj 
clangor  of  engine  and  hose  carriage  through  the  street,  turn  drowsily 
in  bed,  these  brave  anil  well-trained  men  are  alert  and  on  duty,  speeding 
to  danger  as  fast  as  their  Iiorses'  gallop  can  carry  them.  Over  and  again 
the  daily  newspapers  record  acts  of  daring  and  self-sacrifice  by  them  that 
are  worthy  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  any  age ;  and  to  the  admirable  per- 
fection of  the  discipline,  the  excellent  performance  of  their  machines,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  watehfulness  and  etliciency  that  accompanies  them, 
every  passer's  tongue  can  testify.  A  general  confl%Tation,  such  as  once 
devastated  New  York  and  recurs  elsewhere  at  intervals  not  over-long, 
seems  to  be  now  impossible  here  ;  great  fires  are  very  rare ;  the  aj^regate 
of  losses  on  even  five  thousand  occasions  when  the  men  are  called  out 
is  astonishingly  small.  Organized  as  it  now  is,  our  Fire  Department  is 
a  model  for  personnel,  equipment,  drill,  and  results. 

The  wardens  of  our  crossings,  the  conservators  of  law  and  order  in 
our  str-'ets  the  men  of  the  Police  Force  of  New  York,  deserve  special 
consideration  Recent  stati=itics  show  that,  whilst  our  population  has 
been  nicreasmg  during  recent  years  at  an  average  rate  of  about  fifty 
thousand  per  ■innuni  the  number  of  patrolmen  added  to  the  list  has 
been  actually  it  the  nte  of  but  one  ottieer  for  seven  hundred  new  citi- 
zens E^pn  with  the  iccessions  lately  called  for  by  the  Chief  of  Police 
and  deminded  bj  the  Ccmmissioners,  the  force  will  be  less  in  proportion 
to  population  thin  thit  in  any  of  the  large  European  cities.  And  yet, 
b)  night  or  day,  except  for  casual  beggars  and  a  semi-occasional  des- 
perado hazarding  highway  robbery  or  other  assault  upon  a  lonely  way- 
farer in  some  unfrequented  spot,  who  shall  say  the  dweller  in  New  York 
does  not  take  the  road  and  ply  his  avocations  undisturbed ;  that 
his  home  is  not  well  guarded  ?  Bni^laries,  nearly  always  magnified  by 
the  press  and  general  report,  are  fewer  than  might  be  looked  tor  in  a 
wealthy  metropolis,  the  rendezvous  of  adventurers  from  every  quarter 
of  our  own  country,  overrun  with  continually  arriving  immigrants  from 
abroad  without  occupation  or  resource;  and  the  quiet  of  our  chief 
thoroughfares  after  nightfall,  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  great 
cities  where  the  hum  of  humanity  never  ceases,  is  remarkable.  For  a 
present  population  of  nearly  two  millions,  we  now  have  one  chief  of 
police,  23  captains,  154  sergeants,  37  detective  sergeants,  174  rounds- 
men, 3,651  patrolmen,  73  doormen,  15  surgeons,  and  28  matrons  in 
charge  of  stations  and  for  the  care  of  women  and  children.     On  Broad- 
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way  an  officer  is  stationed  at  every  street- crossing  from  the  Battery  to 
Forty-second  Street,  cliarged  with  tlie  duty  of  rendering  assistance  across 
the  cable-tracks,  where  perils  are  always  lurking.  These  men  —  fine, 
stalwart  fellows,  generally  good-humored  and  always  efficient  —  are 
there  on  duty  from  eight  a.  m.  to  six  p.  m.,  with  an  hour  off  at  midday. 
At  what  are  called  the  special  "  danger  points  "  of  Broadway,  additional 
men  are  in  service.  In  1895  Theodore  Eoosevelt  became  President  of 
the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  the  rest  of  the  hoard  consisting  of 
Avery  P.  Andrews,  treasurer,  Frederick  D.  Grant,  and  Andrew  D. 
Parker.  These  gentlemen  assumed  the  control  of  police  affairs  at  a 
crisis  of  deplorable  political  confusion  and  general  demoralization  among 
the  higher  officers  of  the  Department;  and  the  past  ten  months  bear 
witness  to  the  installation  of  a  system  of  rigidly  honest  and  non- 
partisan appointments,  promotions,  reductions,  and  details.  Under  the 
vigorous  and  uncompromising  sway  of  Mr.  Eoosevelt  the  war  against 
crime,  and  against  corruption  in  the  Department  itself,  has  been  carried 
on  effectually.  And  there  is  now  nowhere  to  he  found  a  police  force 
better  prepared  for  the  duties  laid  out  for  such  an  establishment. 

Another  question  vitally  concerning  our  community  may,  for  the  con- 
clusion of  this  brief  glimpse  at  some  of  the  municipal  machinery  that 
affects  our  lives  of  every  day  in  New  York,  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

The  total  number  of  applications  received  in  1895  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Excise,  for  licenses  or  for  transfers  of  licenses  to  sell 
liquor,  was  12,070;  and  of  such  applications  granted  there  were  11,029, 
from  which  tlie  sum  of  SI, 790,530  was  received  for  excise  fees.  Of  this 
total  revenue  for  the  year,  $134,290.27  was  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Board  ;  8300,000  — a  fixed  annual  amount  —  went  to  the  Police  Depart- 
ment Pension  Fund,  which  without  this  would  be  speedily  bankrupt ; 
$75,000  —  also  a  fixed  yearly  chai^  —  was  handed  over  to  the  Fire 
Department  Relief  Fund ;  $500,000  was  contributed  to  the  General  Fund 
for  extinguishing  the  city  debt ;  and  more  than  $700,000  was  distributed, 
as  usual  during  many  years,  among  benevolent  or  charitable  institutions 
for  the  support  of  the  city's  poor  or  unfortunate,  recruited  chiefly  from 
those  addicted  to  the  intemperate  use  of  the  liquors  licensed  to  be  sold,  — 
til  who?e  relief  these  moneys  were  applied  somewhat  upon  the  principle 
believed  in  by  the  rustic  who  cures  his  wounds  by  plastering  them 
with  the  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him. 

During  the  past  nine  years,  nearly  four  thousand  applications  (or 
licenses  for  new  places  have  been  rejected  by  the  Board. 

As  this  chapter  goes  to  press,  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  but  Just  ap- 
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proved,  has  matle  radical  changes  in  the  laws  liuretofure  regulating  ex- 
cises and  the  traffic  in  liquors,  not  uuly  lu  the  city  of  New  York  but 
throughout  the  State.  Such  things  have  heretofore  been  of  local  con- 
cern ;  they  all  now  pass  under  State  control.  One  feature  of  the  new 
law  is  a  diversion  to  State  uses  of  some  of  the  funds  heretofore  applied 
only  within  the  bounds  of  this  municipality. 

In  1895  twenty-two  square  miles  were  added  to  the  area  of  New  York 
by  annexation.  The  postal  needs  of  that  territory  had  been  sup- 
plied by  six  small  offices ;  three  were  abulished,  and  the  remainder 
consolidated  with  the  New  York  Post 
Office  as  branch  stations.  A  comparative 
statement  of  operations  of  this  office  for 
the  years  1880  and  1895  gives  a  fair  idea 
of  the  increase  of  work  there  performed 
Of  clerks  employed  in  1880  there  were 
700,  of  letter  carriers,  470.  In  1895  there 
were  1,796  clerks,  and  1,360  letter  car 
riers.  Of  branch  stations  there  were  14 
in  1880 ;  we  have  now  24.  In  1880  there 
were  no  sub-stations ;  to-day  of  these  con 
venient  stopping-places,  where  the  eitiztn 
may  buy  a  money  order,  receive  monej 
on  an  order,  register  letters  and  parceli, 
and  transact  oi-her  business,  there  are  49 
Of  the  200  postage  stamp  agencies, nJiere 
stamps  and  envelopes  are  to-day  sold  m 
quantities  sufficient  for  the  need'i  of  the 
purcliaser,  there  were  none  in  1880  The 
griiss  annual  receipts  of  our  Post  Office 
in  1880  were  $3,584,785.73 ;  in  1895  thej 
were  $7,254,974.19,  and  the  net  revenue  po,i^,„ 

was    nearly    double    what   it    hid    been 

fifteen  years  earlier.  Letters  and  postal  cards  delivered  dadj  by 
carriers  in  1880  were  196,807;  in  189j  they  reached  the  dadj  aggregate 
of  953,850.  Of  regular  newspaper'!  ami  periodicals  mailed  at  the  New 
York  Post  Office  as  second-class  matter,  there  were,  in  1880,  17,326,455 
lbs. ;  in  1895,  59,193,174  lbs.  Letters  sent  to  ami  reueued  from  foreign 
countries  in  1880  were  24,317,541 ;  in  1895,  52,100,830.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1885  the  special  delivery  system  was  established  in  New  York, 
and  in   1886    the  number  of  special  delivery  letters  sent  or  received 
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amounted  Lo  60,124;  in  1805  such  letters  numbered  544,486.  These 
tigures  illustrate  the  rapid  growth  of  the  postal  needs  and  service  of  the 
city.  They  do  not  limit  or  express  the  unfailing  sitisfietion  of  our 
citizens  in  the  executive  ability  of  the  otheeis  of  this  agency  of  ^o\ern- 
ment,  or  in  the  fidelity  and  promptness  m  all  weathers,  of  the  gnj- 
coated  messengers  who  spttd  from  houac  to  hou'ie  m  the  local  service  of 
the  Department.  Whatever  else  halts  in  the  forward  movement  of  life, 
the  postal  service  goes  on  with  the  regularity  and  efficiency  of  a  mighty 
machine,  of  special  adaptation  to  the  work  it  must  do. 

In  1889  Columbia  College  sustained  the  loss,  by  death,  of  Dr.  F.  A,  P. 
Barnard,  at  a  good  old  age,  who  for  twenty-five  years  had  been  presi- 
dent,—a  man  of  brilliant  mind,  accomplished  in  many  branches  of 
science  and  learning,  a  devoted,  experienced,  and  successful  educator. 
In  1890  Dr.  Barnard's  place  was  filled  by  President  Seth  Low,  who  had 
already  been  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and  there  had  made  an  excellent  repu- 
tation as  an  executive  and  administrator,  —  a  young  and  enlightened  and 
public-spirited  citizen,  by  education  and  tradition  and  by  singular  special 
aptitudes  eminently  fitted  for  his  position.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
an  era  of  prosperity  and  growth,  wliich,  with  the  co-operation  of  many 
others,  and  President  Low's  recent  large  contribution  from  his  own  well 
furnished  and  liberal  purse  for  the  erection  of  buildings  upon  the  new 
and  extensive  site  selected  to  the  northwest  of  Central  Park,  promises 
to  see  Columbia  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  universities.  In  1889 
the  novel  and  important  departure  was  here  made  of  admitting  women 
to  an  opportunity  to  secure  an  education  of  scope  equal  to  what  had 
been  long  afforded  to  men ;  and  Barnard  College,  named  in  honor  of 
the  late  president,  who  had  always  fostered  the  idea  of  bringing  such 
an  institution  within  the  periphery  of  Columbia's  direction,  was  founded, 
A  temporary  building  for  college  purposes  was  secured  in  Madison  Ave- 
nue, and  a  board  of  trustees  soon  commenced  an  active  campaign  to 
provide  for  their  students  —  young  women  of  refinement,  intelligence, 
and  ambition,  residing  most  of  them  in  their  own  homes  in  New  York  — 
the  privileges  of  education  on  the  same  lines  with  their  brothers.  The 
entrance  examination,  the  course  of  studies,  and  the  degrees  awarded, 
are  substantially  the  same  for  either  sex ;  and  although  entirely  distinct 
from  Columbia,  Barnard  is  now  officially  enrolled  as  an  additional  cohort 
under  the  same  flag.  With  the  guidance  of  Dean  Smith,  it  is  growing 
in  numbers,  strength,  and  repute  among  kindred  institutions.  Before 
vei>y  long  the  faculty  and  scholars  will  be  transferred  to  a  new  build- 
ing on  Barnard  grounds,  contributed  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Anderson,  a  faithful 
worker  and  director  in  the  cause.  ^-.  i 
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In  the  matter  of  such  education  for  women,  it  is  liere  appropriate  to 
mention  what  has  been  accomplished  by  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  one  of 
the  founders  and  the  president  of  the  little  {ffoup  of  earnest  workers 
who  formed  the  Association  here  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Women. 
The  first  achievement  of  her  modest  but  well  directed  and  persistent 
eiibrts  for  the  intellectual  equipment  and  advancement  of  her  sex  was 
the  Brearly  School  for  girls ;  the  establishment  of  Barnard  College  iias 
been  the  logical  se«inence. 

One  of  the  associates  with  Mrs,  Choate  in  most  of  her  work  in  this 
direction  has  been  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  to  whom  it  was  reserved 
to  be  distinguished  by  successful  ell'orts  for  the  reform  of  local  methods 
of  street  cleaning,  which  finally  opened  the  way,  first  to  legislation  for, 
and  afterwards  to  organization  ot,  much-needed  improvements  we  have 
mentioned  as  now  conducted  by  Colonel  Waring. 

And  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  woman  of  aptitude  and 
training,  in  even  the  most  difficult  of  the  sciences,  we  must  speak  here 
of  Mrs.  Draper,  of  New  York,  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper 
whose  death  in  1882  left  this  lady  to  devote  herself  and  her  fortune  to 
prosecution  of  his  efforts  to  tlieir  final  and  remarkable  fruits  now 
attained.  She  had  been  her  husband's  faithful  and  skilful  co-adjutor 
in  astronomical  research,  and  in  the  arts  that  record  and  preserve  the 
results  of  the  observations  he  made  a  specialty.  He  was  the  first  to 
photograph  the  lines  of  a  stellar  spectrum,  a  feat  he  achieved  in  1872 ; 
and  before  he  died  he  had  carried  his  work  so  far  as  to  photograph  the 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  Alter  his  death,  telescopes  and  other 
instruments  and  apparatus  they  had  used  at  their  observatory  at  Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson  were  removed  by  her  to  the  Harvard  Observatory  at 
Cambridge ;  some  of  them,  with  additions,  went  thence  to  California, 
and  by  another  journey  to  Arequipa  in  Peru,  where  she  now  maintains  a 
station  at  a  great  altitude  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  mountains, 
under  chaise  of  an  efficient  staff  sent  there  from  Harvard  University 
to  complete  the  undertaking  Dr.  Draper  had  begun  of  photographing 
all  the  stars  and  classifying  them  according  to  their  spectra.  A  cata- 
logue ot  ten  thousand  stars,  including  those  of  the  tenth  magnitude, 
has  been  already  published  ;  and  others  are  in  preparation.  She  is  still 
pursuing  the  work  with  unabated  sieal.  And,  conceding  to  Professor 
Hckering  and  his  accomplished  assistants  all  the  praise  they  well 
deserve  for  such  additions  to  the  world's  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  the 
fact  remains  that  to  Mrs.  Draper  and  to  her  devotion  to  the  memory  of 
her  distinguished  husband  these  astcmishing  results  are  chiefly  due. 

Among  other  changes,  Columbia  in  1890  reoiganized  the  Law  School 
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and  established  a  School  of  Philosophy ;  two  years  later  there  4vaa  added 
a  school  for  Pure  Science.  But  purhaps  tlie  most  valuable  group  of 
recent  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  this  rapidly  increasing  university 
has  been  made  in  connection  with  the  medical  department,  as  shown 
by  the  three  Vanderbilt  buildings,  —  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  and  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and 
Dispensary,  And  in  the  near  future  the  array  of  new  buildings  on  the 
Morningside  Plateau,  near  the  Cathedral,  to  be  erected  under  direction 
of  McKim  the  architect,  will  place  New  York  in  enjoyment  of  enduring 
examples  of  the  best  academic  architecture.^ 

In  1890  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  interested  in  transferring  the  site  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  from  Washington  Square  sub- 
scribed three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose,  representing 
fifty-four  contributors;  the  amount  was  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
twenty  acres  of  ground  on  an  eminence  to  be  known  henceforth  as 
University  Heights,  beyond  the  Harlem  Eiver,  between  Fordham  and 
Morris  Heights.  The  student  of  Mrs.  Lamb's  History  will  recall  her 
record  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  seat  of  this  institution,  in  1833- 
1835,  in  Washington  Square,  "  at  what  was  then  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  city."  The  same  phrase  applies  now  to  the  locality  chosen  for 
the  present  site,  where  temporary  quarters  are  already  in  occupancy  and 
some  permanent  structures  have  been  erected.  The  general  plan  of  the 
buildings  is  in  especial  charge  of  Stanford  White,  a  graduate ;  and  the 
dominating  edifice  of  a  quadrangle  lined  with  stately  halls  will  be  a 
library  with  classic  portico  and  a  dome,  into  which  the  architect  will 
breathe  the  living  spirit  of  his  art.  A  University  Residence  Hall,  to 
balance  the  present  Hall  of  Languages,  is  to  be  of  grayish  yellow  brick 
with  pink  granite  and  Indiana  limestone,  the  roof  of  Spanish  tiles.  The 
whole  eastern  extremity  of  the  plateau  on  the  Heights  is  to  be  made 
into  a  college  close.  There  will  be  a  gnmnd  for  athletics,  to  be  called 
"  the  Ohio  Field,"  the  gift  of  members  of  the  "  Ohio  Society  of  New  York." 
A  University  Boat  House,  on  the  bank  of  the  Harlem  River  near  at  hand, 
will  further  provide  for  the  athletic  training  of  the  youths  so  fortunate 
as  to  occupy  the  new  buildings,  and  who  cannot  but  gather  from  them 

'  It  \a  now  established  that  this  j>lateau  was  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights 
during  the  Revolutionary  Wat ;  and  that  fact  gives  to  the  new  site  of  Columbia  University 
an  aaaoeiation  of  great  historic  interest.  The  researehea  of  recent  years  have  brought  to 
light  contemporary  accounlB  of  that  battle  not  known  to  Mrs.  Lamb  when  she  described  it  on 
pages  127  et  leq.  of  Volnme  II.  of  her  Hiafor)- ;  they  correct  what  had  been  generally  accepted 
as  authority  on  the  subject  until  a  date  subsequent  to  her  recital,  and  determine  tie  locality 
of  the  death  of  Colonel  Koowlton. 
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something  of  a  perception  of  true  art,  so  potent  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  taste.  The  asgis  of  this  institution  has  sheltered  the  Woman's 
League  for  Political  Education,  under  whose  auspices  six  classes  of 
women  have  completed  the  course  of  study  in  elementary  law  founded 
hy  the  League,  Chancellor  Henry  W.  McCracken  is  the  present  head  of 
this  university,  and  to  his  devotion,  energy,  and  sagacity,  much  of  recent 
progress  is  due. 

A  transformation  pleasing  to  the  public  eye,  and  significant  of  an 
attempt  hy  her  people  to  provide  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
New  York  an  equipment  requisite  for  the  agencies  of  civilization  in 
these  latter  days,  is  the  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  old  General 
Theological  Seminary  at  what  used  to  be  called  Chelsea.  A  number  of 
brick  and  stone  buildings  in  the  style  of  many  English  colleges,  of  im- 
posing front  over  which  Japanese  ivy  has  been  weaving  a  verdant  web 
to  conceal  the  look  of  newness  that  generally  detracts  from  architecture 
of  our  day,  have  arisen  to  take  the  place  of  the  gloomy  and  uncom- 
fortable old  structures  that  occupied  the  square  until  recently.  Green 
lawns  and  neat  railings  surround  Hobart  Hall,  with  its  fine  space  and 
finish,  the  handsome  chapel  and  the  commodious  and  attractive  quarters 
for  professors  and  students. 

In  1884  Union  Theological  Seminary  removed  from  University  Place 
and  took  possession  of  new  buildings  in  Park  Avenue.  The  trial  of 
Prof.  Chas.  A,  Briggs,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  for  heresy,  is  one  of  the  prominent  and  disturbing  incidents  of 
this  seminary's  history  in  later  days. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  following  the  example  of 
others,  is  also  soon  to  move  northward,  to  occupy  new  buildings  upon 
the  high  ground  above  Harlem,  a  site  chosen  because  of  accessibility 
from  all  parts  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  districts  of  the  town,  and 
recently  acquired  after  the  passage  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  author- 
izing the  trustees  to  make  the  purchase.  At  no  time  in  its  history  has 
this  college  been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  —  though  the  cramped 
quarters  in  Lexington  Avenue  on  Twenty-third  Street  have  retarded  its 
growth.  In  1896  there  are  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  students 
in  pursuit  of  the  regular  classical  and  scientific  four  years'  courses  leading 
to  degrees  ;  in  the  different  departments  of  the  sub-freshman  class  there 
are  six  hundred;  and  the  number  of  the  faculty,  professors,  instructors, 
and  tutors,  exceeds  fifty.  This  institution  is  the  highest  stage  for 
young  men  of  our  common-school  system.  It  is  supported  by  a  yearly 
appropriation  of  (heretofore)  S150,0ff0  from  the  city,  and  is  to  maintain 
its  present  character  as  a  college.     Its  aim  is  to  carry  the  education  of  a 
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penniless  boy  from  the  public  schools  to  a  point  where,  upon  graduation, 
he  may  be  fitted  to  enter  any  professional  or  scientific  school  in  the 
country,  as  well  equipped  as  any  youth  w)io  has  paid  his  way  through 
another  college  of  first  instance.  The  president  is  and  for  many  years 
has  been  General  Alexander  S.  Webb.  The  Normal  College  at  Park 
and  I^xington  avenues,  intended  specially  for  training  female  teachers, 
provides  an  education  for  girls  from  the  public  schools  quite  as  ad- 
vanced and  thorough.  It  has  in  1896  a  president.  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
Hunter,  44  professors  and  tutors,  with  1,877  pupils  in  attendance ;  a 
subordinate  school  has  a  superintendent  and  26  teachers,  with  1,039 
scholars  on  the  register. 

The  design  made  for  the  building  for  the  future  headquarters  of  the 
Board  of  Education  itself  is  admirably  appropriate ;  and  behind  its  dig- 
nified facade  will  be  prosecuted  during  another  century  the  good  work 
of  this  indispensable  depai-tmeut  of  our  local  government. 

The  number  of  public  schools  supported  by  the  city  in  1880,  in- 
clucUng  grammar  and  primary  schools  and  those  for  negroes,  was  120_ 
with  2,831  teachers  and  an  average  enrolment  of  125,193  scholars.  In 
1896  there  are  147  schools,  4,183  teachers,  and  an  average  enrolment  of 
186,622  scholars.  The  appropriation  of  public  moneys  by  our  local 
authorities  for  the  city  schools  in  18%  is  $5,679,302.59;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  astonisliing  sum,  levied  and  raised  here  by  taxation  for 
maintenance  of  our  local  system,  the  city  of  New  York  will  be  this 
year  (and  every  year)  called  upon  and  taxed  by  the  Legislature  at 
Albany  for  not  less  than  in  1895,  as  a  contribution  by  us  to  the  support 
of  the  common  schools  elsewhere  in  the  Stale.  That  State  tax  paid  by 
the  city  in  1895  amounted  to  Jl,818,820.2fi,  — exclusive  of  alt  our 
ottier  burdens  called  State  taxes. 

A  feature  of  our  common-school  system  of  later  days  is  the  active 
interest  in  it  displayed  by  women  of  the  educated,  and  what  are  mis- 
takenly called  the  "leisure,"  classes  of  society;  and  women  are  now 
always  to  be  found  among  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Among  private  schools  of  the  higher  grade  for  boys,  that  have  won 
the  confidence  of  New  York  by  their  steady  maintenance  of  the  best 
methods  of  instruction,  coTubined  with  hygienic  care  for  their  pupils, 
are  those  of  Arthur  H.  Cutler,  who  has  contributed  to  the  different 
universities  here  and  in  New  England  a  long  list  of  names  from  among 
the  representative  families  of  New  York, —  and  the  Berkeley  School, 
which  has  a  fine  building  in  town  and  athletic  grounds  in  the  suburbs. 
Companion  schools,  of  as  high  grade,  for  girls,  are  the  Brearly  already 
mentioned,  occupying  a  fine  building  in  Forty-fourth  Street,  and  the 
school  of  the  Misses  Ely,  beautifully  situated  on  Riverside  Rrive.      ,C"'oOtj|p 
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These  have  been  selected  (or  mention  iis  examples  of  their  kind. 

Tlie  enthusiastic  work  accomplished  by  the  New  York  Kindergarten 
Association  among  the  poor  children  in  many  parts  of  the  town  is  well 
known.  Of  reform  schools,  manual  training  schools,  art-acboo Is,  colleges 
for  music,  industrial  schools  of  numerous  varieties,  institutions  for 
teaching  the  blind,  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  mental  or  physi- 
cal culture,  and  commercial  colleges,  the  ranks  are  many  and  full. 
Another  important  institution  is  the  New  York  Trade  School,  founded 
and  for  a  time  conducted  by  the  late  Colonel  Richard  Auchrauty  of  New 
York  and  Lenox,  which  has  been  further  and  liberally  endowed  by  J- 
Pierpont  Morgan.  And  our  list  is  not  complete  without  reference  to 
the  widely  extended  and  sagacious  labors  of  Miss  Grace  Dodge  in 
behalf  of  the  working-girls  .she  has  associated  together  for  mutual 
improvement,  or  without  recalling  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  which  has  this  year  held  a  mass  meeting  at  Carnegie  Hall 
to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding.  Since  1873, 
when  it  began  work  with  one  room  and  one  teacher,  this  beneficent 
society  has  grown  until,  in  1896,  it  has  and  occupies  two  great  build- 
ings, supports  a  Bible  class  with  an  annual  attendance  of  5,000,  and 
has  gathered  a  library  containhig  25,000  volumes;  in  addition  to  many 
other  enterprises,  it  maintains  classes  in  which  are  taught,  to  more 
than  2,000  girls,  stenography,  typewriting,  millinery,  and  other  useful 

By  the  Margaret  Louisa  Home,  a  temporary  abode  for  refined  and 
self-supporting  women,  given  to  this  association  by  Mrs.  Elliot  F.  Shep- 
hard,  one  of  its  founders,  as  many  as  5,000  women  have  been  housed, 
at  least  2,000  young  women  have  been  educated,  and  in  1895  more 
tlian  2,000  girls  and  women  were  secured  situations  of  remunerative 
employment. 

Some  idea  of  the  new  churches  scattered  chiefly  over  the  upper  end 
of  Manhattan  Island,  and  an  indication  of  the  variety  of  creeds  they 
represent,  proves,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  New  Yorkers  expend  their 
money,  and  freely,  not  alone  upon  their  own  habitations  of  material 
comfort  and  selfish  enjoyment,  or  upon  any  of  the  things  we  have  already 
spoken  of. 

Of  special  interest  to  Episcojialians,  amemg  the  nearly  or  quite  one  hun- 
{Ired  churches  and  chapels  where  the  ministrations  of  that  church  occur, 
is  the  projected  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  on  Morningside  Plateau, 
of  which  the  corner-stone  was  laid  on  St.  John's  Day,  December  17, 1892, 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.     That  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
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cultured  and  wealthy  among  the  iiieiuburs  of  tlie  churches  makes  such  a 
huilding  possible  liere,  and  at  a  time  when  the  old  woild  is  finding  its 
venerable  and  storied  shrines  difiicult  to  nmntini,  is  certamly  remark- 
able. Tlie  new  cathedral,  to  he  built  after  plans  by  Henii  &  La  Farge, 
the  architects  to  whom  it  was  awardeil  in  competition  will  be  an  enor- 
mous cruciform  church,  set  east  and  west,  with  its  apst  on  the  edge  of 
the  hill  overlookhig  the  whole  city  of  New  York,  Long  Island  Sound, 
the  Hudson  River,  the  Palisades,  and  a  large  part  of  Westchester  County 
beyond  the  Harlem.  This  imposing  jiile,  to  be  built  at  an  outlay  of 
miUions,  and  to  cost  more  millions  in  the  support  of  it  and  of  its  staff  of 
clergy  as  they  carry  on  their  work,  will  present  to  the  eye  the  effect  of 
a  cluster  of  seven  towers,  the  central  one  dominated  by  a  spire,  the  two 
towers  flanking  the  main  entrance  on  the  west  front  being  higher  than 
the  others ;  to  the  instructed  there  will  appear  symbolisms  of  religious 
sentiment  and  teaching  in  many  a  significant  portion  of  the  mighty 
structure. 

Grace  Episcopal  Church,  in  Broadway,  by  James  Eenwiok,  architect, 
took  upon  itself  in  1880  the  additions  of  Grace  Memorial  House,  Grace 
House,  and  Grace  Chantry,  thus  completing  an  ecclesiastical  assemblage 
of  Gothic  art  that,  with  the  new  marble  belfry  seen  and  admired  the 
whole  length  of  lower  Broadway,  is  cherished  by  all  New  Yorkers  of 
proper  sentiment,  and  of  no  matter  what  religious  faith,  as  a  thing  of  rare 
beauty.  In  1883,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.Potter  was  consecrated  to 
be  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington  became 
the  rector  of  Grace  Parish. 

In  old  St  Paul's  Church,  of  Trinity  Parish,  was  celebrated  at  nine  a.  M. 
on  April  29,  1889,  a  special  religious  service  attended  by  Benjamin 
Harrison,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  several  memters  of  his 
Cabinet,  in  commemoration  of  the  service  held  there  one  hundred  years 
before,  when  George  Washington  was  present,  immediately  following 
his  inauguration  as  the  first  of  our  Presidents.  The  most  recent  of  the 
several  off-shoots  of  old  Trinity,  under  the  Eev.  Dr.  Dix,  the  rector,  is 
St,  Agnes  Chapel,  in  West  Ninety-second  Street.  The  interior,  with  its 
chancel  of  green-tinted  marbles,  communion  rail  of  pure  white  marble, 
and  windows  of  Tiffany  glass,  is  very  striking. 

St.  George's  Church  has  added  to  itself  St,  George's  Memorial  House, 
given  by  J.  Pierpont  Moi^aii  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Tracy,  containing  accommodations  for  clergy,  school  classes,  clubs,  read- 
ing-rooms, gymnastic  exerci.^es,  and  a  library.  With  his  well-selected 
corps  of  assistants  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford  there  conducts  a  numerous 
and  various  list  of  associations  continually  and  intelligently  occupied 
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witli  the  welfare  of  Um  poor  or  suffering  hi  a  great  part  of  fclie  town 
tlie  traiiiiiij;  of  the  young,  and  the  general  betternieut  of  social  condi- 
tions, as  well  as  wltli  the  religious  instruction  and  support  of  a  numerous 
congregation. 

In  like  fasliion  St.  Bartliolomew's  Church  has  widened  its  borders, 
and  under  direction  of  the  rector,  the  Itev.  Dr.  Greer,  lias  completed  a 
commodious  parish  house,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  and 
her  son  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  whence  are  administered  the  many  dis- 
criminating charities  and  otiier  beneficent  enterprises  of  a  busy  and 
pojiulons  parish. 

Calvary  Church,  occupying  for  fifty  years  the  same  ground,  lias,  with 
church  and  chapel,  Galilee  and  tjist  yide  buildings,  the  eijuipment  that 
enables  the  clergy  to  carry  on  a  remarkably  useful  work  throughout 
the  fifty  crowded  city  blocks  that  constitute  their  special  territory.  In 
1896  the  rector,  the  liev.  Dr.  Satterlee,  was  consecrated  to  be  Hishop  of 
Washington. 

Tlie  Church  of  the  Ascension  — surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of  green 
turf  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street,  a  pleasant  sight  for  wayfarers  in 
that  stahl  and  well-ordered  quarter  —  was  improved  within  by  decora- 
tions of  the  chancel,  where  the  art  of  Stanford  Whit«,  St.  Gaudens,  and 
Maitland  Armstrong  combined  to  make  a  rich  setting  for  La  Farge's  pic- 
ture of  the  Ascension  presented  by  two  parishioners,  the  Misses  Rhine- 
lander.     Of  this  church  the  Rev.  Dr.  Percy  Grant  is  the  rector  in  1896. 

Upon  St.  Thomas'  Church,  built  in  1870  by  Upjohn,  have  been  con- 
ferred recent  embellishments  of  the  interior,  including  a  golden  reredos 
by  St,  Gaudens,  and  chancel  cartoons  and  organ  decorations  by  La  Farge. 
The  rector  in  1896  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  lirown. 

New  and  costly  churches  are  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Harlem,  built  after 
designs  by  William  Potter;  St.  Michael's,  in  Amsterdam  Avenue,  by  ' 
R.  W.  Gibson  ;  Christ  Church,  in  Seventy-first  Street,  by  C.  C.  Haight; 
All  Angels,  in  West  End  Avenue;  St.  Zion  and  St.  Timothy;  St.  James; 
St.  Andrews ;  and  St.  Luke's,  on  Washington  Heights,  by  R.  H.  Robert- 
son, a  chapel  of  Trinity  Parish.  Its  rectory  is  the  historic  home  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  described  on  page  482,  Vol.  IL,  of  Mrs.  Lamb's 
History. 

The  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Protestant  Church  has  established 
itself  in  a  large  new  structure  in  the  Flemish  style,  designed  by  R.  W. 
Gibson,  in  West  End  Avenue. 

The  South  Reformed  Dutch  Church  is  installed  at  Madison  Avenue 
and  Thirty-eighth  Street,  in  a  redecorated  buiWing. 

Since  1883  the  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  an  eloquent  speaker  and  widely 
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known  aa  a  litterateur,  has  occupied  the  pulpit  of  tht;  Brick  PresbyteTian 
Church  in  Fifth  Avenue. 

In  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  which  has  for  its  pastor 
that  eminent  divine  the  Kev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  there  have  been  no  changes 
to  record  here,  save  those  of  a  continuing  growth  in  power  and  useful- 
ness. The  Fourth  Avenue  IVeshyterian  Church  has  bren  called  upon  in 
liite  years  to  lament  the  loss  of  Kev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby.  In  1880  the 
Itcv.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  tlje  Madison 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  with  a  mission  and  church  house  in  Third 
Avenue.  Tlie  Park  Presbyterian  Church  has  moved  into  its  new  build- 
injT  in  Amsterdam  Avenue ;  and  in  that  avenue  also  may  be  found  the 
new  edifice  of  the  West  End  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Rutgers  Kiver- 
side  Presbyterian  Clnirch  is  established  on  the  Boulevard  and  a  new 
Edgehill  Chapel  has  been  finished  at  Spiiyten  Duyv  1 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  a  new  \  Kce  of  vttr  h  j  m  Midi- 
son  Avenue.  Calvary  Church,  of  that  deno  ato  i  a  and 
spacious  edifice ;  and  the  Park  Avenue  Oburth  af  e  a  e  vals, 
has   been  substantially  established   also  in   tl    t  a  en  e    st  U   farther 

Among  the  Bnptist  churches,  and  indeed  among  all  the  churches  in 
New  York,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  examples  in  architecture  is 
the  .Tudson  Memorial  Church,  in,  Washington  Square,  after  designs  by 
McKim,  Mead,  &  White,  in  memory  of  the  heroic  missionary  who  first 
carried  Christianity  to  the  wilds  of  Bunnah,  and,  after  imprisonment  and 
tirture  tor  his  filth  died  at  st,a  to  hnd  a  resting-place  in  the  Indian 
Otean  The  stjl  i**  the  florid  Itenaissance  ind  the  beautiful  campanile 
suggests  those  belfr>  towers  that  onue  seen  against  the  sky  of  Italy, 
remim  fcrever  iraprmted  upm  the  ol  servers  memory.  Calvary  Bap- 
tist Church  whose  pistoi  is  the  Rlv  "Dr  MacArthur,  has  a  new  build- 
in^     and  other  Biptist  thurches  have  been  renewed  and  remodelled. 

St  Tam£,g  Lutheran  Church  is  m  possession  of  a  tasteful  and  artistic 
new  building 

To  the  mt«rior  of  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church  has  been  contributed  a 
fine  bas-relief  in  bronze,  by  St.  Gaudens,  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Bellows.  The  Church  of  the  Messiah,  of  which  the  Rev.  Robert  Collyer 
is  still  the  inspiring  and  beloved  pastor,  has  moved  from  its  old  quarters 
in  Park  Avenue, 

Noteworthy  events  in  the  late  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  New  York,  of  which  the  Most  Rev.  M.  A.  Corrigan  is  now  the  Arch- 
bishop, are  the  celebration  by  Cardinal  McCIoskey  in  1SS4  of  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  priesthood;  the  death  in  1885  of  that  revered  and  scholarly 
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prelate;  and  the  opening  of  the  new  Cathohe  Chih,  of  which  the  presi- 
dent is  Frederic  K.  CouderL  The  growth  of  this  cunununion  has  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  our  population.  During  the  years  that  elapsed 
between  1880  and  1896,  91  new  churches  and  40  schools  Jiave  been 
erected.  The  number  of  priests  has  increased  from  384  to  620 ;  Uie 
number  of  charitable  institutions,  homes,  hospitals,  etc.,  from  28  to  40 ; 
the  number  of  members,  from  600,000  to  800,000.  Amongst  the  enter- 
prises brought  to  completion  during  this  period  are  the  bnilding  of  the 
Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  in  Lafayette  Place,  and  its  country 
house  at  Mount  Loretto,  Staten  Island.  In  the  two  are  more  than  2,000 
inmates.  Amongst  the  hospitals  recently  built  may  be  mentioned  St. 
Joseph's,  at  Youkers,  Seton  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  at  Spiiyten  Duyvil_ 
and  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Incurables,  at  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third 
Street  and  Brook  Avenue.  The  Orphan  Asylums  on  Madison  Avenue 
and  Fifty-first  Street  have  been  enlarged  at  an  expense  of  more  than 
$400,000.  In  remarking  that  the  graceful  towers  have  been  added  to 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  Renwick,  the 
architect,  now  dead,  survived  to  see  liis  beautiful  Gothic  work  thus  com- 
pleted. The  new  seminary  at  Dtmwoodie  for  the  education  of  tlieologi- 
cal  students  has  been  built  at  an  expense  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 
In  1886  the  Rev.  Dr.  McGlynn  was  temporarily  suspended  for  taking 
part  in  the  pohtical  canvass  of  Henry  George  as  "  Labor  "  candidate  for 
mayor ;  when  he  refused  to  obey  the  summons  to  Rome  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  he  was  punished  in  1887  with  excommunication.  The  incident 
attracted  wide  attention.  On  his  repentance  he  was  restored  to  priestly 
functions  by  Monsignor  SatoUi,  Delegate  Apostolic,  in  December,  1893. 
Shortly  afterwards  his  reconciliation  was  completed  in  an  audience  given 
by  Pope  Leo  XI  [L 

The  German  Hebrew  Synagogue  in  Madison  Avenue,  and  the  new 
"Temple  Reth-El  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Seven ty-sixtli  Street,  with  its  great 
gilt-ribbed  dome  and  many  times  repeated  arches  of  gray  limestone,  are 
familiar  to  all. 

To  these  new  places  of  worship  we  have  specified,  and  others  to  be 
seen,  and  to  those  already  long  established  before  the  date  this  chapter 
begins  with,  add  dispensaries,  training-schools,  houses  of  mercy,  summer 
homes,  and  shelters,  together  with  a  strong  array  of  forces  of  deaconesses 
sisterhoods,  brotherhoods,  preachers  in  many  languages,  volunteer  nurses 
and  visitors  to  tlie  poor,  all  quietly  and  untiringly  at  work  to  do  the  bid- 
ding of  their  respective  churches  in  every  part  of  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  town,  and,  if  these  be  evidence,  religion  is  more  in  touch  now  with 
the  daily  life  and  perennial  needs  of  humanity  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  New  York.  ^-.  . 
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Of  the  new  mission  hoiisi;s,  three  are  of  imposing  size  and  proportions, — 
one  of  them,  the  Church  Missions  House,  in  Fourth  Avenue,  built  with 
suhscriptions  made  throughout  the  country,  and  belonging  to  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  at  large  in  America.  Here  are  established  the 
Board  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions,  the  offices  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
St  Andrew,  the  Church  Temperance  Society,  the  I'aroehial  Missions  Soci- 
ety, and  the  Girls  Friendly  Society  ;  and  there  is  room  for  more.  The 
others  are  the  Methodist  Mission  House,  in  Fifth  Avenue,  containing 
offices,  a  bishop's  room,  chapel,  library,  printing-office,  and  shops  for  tlie 
sale  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  published  by  the  Methodist  Missionary 
Society  of  New  York ;  and  the  new  l'resbyt«rian  Building,  also  in  Fifth 
.Avenue,  at  Twentieth  Street. 

In  the  scholastic  shades  of  quiet  Jjafnyette  Place,  opposite  the  Astor 
Library,  was  in.stituted  the  Diocesan  or  See  House  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York.  The  old  dwelling  converted  to  its  present  uses  now  wears  an 
appearance  befitting  its  dignified  function.  It  contains  offices  for  the 
Bishop,  the  Arch  Deacon  of  New  York,  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Church,  the  Standing  Committee  of  ttie  Diocese,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  House  of  Bishops,  togetlier  with  Hobart  Hall,  reception  and  reading 
rooms,  and  sleeping  quarters  for  members  of  the  Clergy  Club.  Few  of 
those  attentive  to  the  march  of  events  in  latter-day  New  York  can  be 
iinaware  of  how  large  a  part  has  been  played  in  the  right  shaping  of 
public  opinion  upon  important  civic  questions  of  the  hour  by  the  utter- 
ances that  have  issued  from  the  Diocesan  House  whenever  Bishop  Potter 
has  found  the  crisis  such  as  impelled  bun  to  lift  his  voice. 

In  methods  of  domestic  life,  whether  in  flat,  ajmrtment,  the  modest 
home  of  the  every-day  citizen,  or  the  sumptuous  dwelling  of  plutocracy. 
New  York  is  in  most  particulars  abreast  of,  and  in  many  details  beyond, 
the  stendard  of  older  civilizations  abroad.  The  time  lias  passed  when  the 
reproach  of  voluntarily  abandoning  our  homes  for  the  easier  life  of 
hotels  to  which  the  transient  public  resorts,  couhl  fairly  be  brought 
upon  us  as  a  community.  The  tendency  of  intelligent  and  influential 
people  in  New  York,  who  have  any  choice  in  the  matter,  is  all  toward 
dwelling  within  one's  own  four  walls,  toward  being  a  householder  and 
an  employer  of  domestic  labor.  Naturally,  the  strangers  within  our 
gates,  those  whose  incomes  will  not  allow  considerable  rentals,  the  soli- 
tary unattached  individuals  who  prefer  to  live  alone,  seek  flats,  boarding- 
houses,  and  in  some  cases  hotels.  The  legions  of  cheap  "  flat "  houses 
with  showy  exteriors,  high-sounding  names,  and  rooms  so  telescoped 
together  tliat  prt^ress  in  them  is  like  walking  through  a  train  of  Pull- 
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man  cars,  appear  to  fill  but  lueasurablj-  tl     want   ot    u    n     hbors  of 
those  categories. 

A  few  ajiartnieiit-houses  are  rationally  n  t  u  t  d  tl  a  v  to  the 
cotufort  of  occupants  ;  and  as  nmubfirs  of  ppltn      utb    tenants 

perforce  of  part  only,  not  tbe  whole,  of  a  li  u  e      g 
bine  in  these  premises  sleeping  space  and  t  n 

family,  with  living-rooms  of  reasonable  s       wl 
to  supply  to  the  housekeeper  what  is  lack  1 

cleverly  inserted.  But  tor  the  large  mi  111  1 
tliat  majority  of  our  dwellers  who  are  tl  w  tl  j 
civilization  —  the  proldem  of  comfortable  I  n 
Of  the  best  apartment  houses,  the  Nava  fl  t 
the  Dakota,  and  others  of  their  kind,  are  t  lal 
considered  by  any  but  wealthy  people.  A  1  t  t 
comforts,  they  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Wl  tl 
family  and  the  length  of  his'  purse  will  admit  consideration  of  them, 
^very  charming  are  the  newest  "family"  hotels,  —  differing  from  similar 
accommodations  ot  early  New  York  as  a  fair  etching  differs  from  a  chroma 
In  suites,  often  disconnected  from  the  main  corridors,  are  beautifully  fur- 
nished bedrooms,  private  baths,  a  dining-room,  a  drawing-room,  a  library, 
a  nursery,  and  servants'  rooms,  including  all  necessary  provision  and 
scope  for  a  well-ordered  home.  From  each  suite  a  dumb  waiter  connects 
with  the  kitchen  of  the  hotel,  and  electric  bells  bring  prompt  service  ot 
the  bounties  of  the  table  prosperous  Americans  ot  to-day  deem  indispen- 
sable. This  is  indeed  living  made  easy ;  but,  it  must  be  said,  the  coat 
is  quite  proportionate  to  the  privileges  enjoyed. 

A  feature  of  modern  New  York  is  the  transformation,  at  the  hands  of 
ingeiuous  and  tasteful  architects  of  the  younger  school,  of  the  common- 
place old  houses  of  that  recently  universal  pattern  consisting  of  two  or 
three  rooms  opening  out  of  a  narrow  hallway,  the  same  plan  repeated  to 
the  top  story  ot  tbe  domicile.  In  our  days,  within  those  uninteresting 
shells,  by  the  elevation  of  floors  and  otherwise,  the  relations  of  stairway?, 
windows,  walls,  chimney-places,  are  changed,  renewed,  and  refitted  in 
conformity  with  the  demands  of  taste  and  knowledge.  The  result  is 
often  an  agreeable  variety,  an  exposition  of  different  individualities  of 
taste,  that  seems  every  year  to  increase  in  frequency. 

The  "great"  houses  of  the  decade  are  in  all  respects  palaces,  vying 
with  those  of  the  richest  of  the  nobility  of  any  capital  in  Kurope,  but 
in  many  particulars  more  desirable  as  living-places,  and  always  adapted 
to  the  strict  requirements  ot  modern  comfort  and  sanitation.  The  mode 
of  life  of  their  fortunate  possessors  has  apparently  touched  the  high-    ■ 
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water  mark  nt  hixurj  held  ui  ilicuk  by  understanding.  Upon  their 
changes  of  luind  or  mood  awiit  1 1ii^e  staff  of  servants  trained  in  old- 
world  luethodB  equipages  hoises  jichts,  and  private  cars  for  railway 
travel  Iiestde  some  of  their  entertainments,  those  recorded  by  Mrs. 
Lamb  as  ilhiitratin^  the  fashionable  display  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  half- 
century  reid  like  village  festivals  And  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
this  enormous  uureise  of  lavish  expenditure  in  New  York  among  a  few 
\f  taken  bj  the  Aniencm  public  as  a  model  for  social  practices  amonf 
thi,  iiian>  llie  wuntlesa  homes  of  New  York  where  culture  and  hospi- 
tality pO  Innd  m  hand  yet  where  there  is  no  display,  are  lost  sight  of 
in  thB  bh/e  of  plutotntic  mn^nificeiice.  The  country  at  lai^e,  which 
rcid'<  the  societj  column  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper,  prefers  rather 
to  bt,  led  bj  the  few  possessors  of  fortunes  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
eich  thin  bj  tl  e  large  number  with  incomes  varying  from  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  faftj  thousand  dollirs  i  }eir. 

To  citi  an  instance  of  the  increase  of  one  ot  the  minor  luxuries  of 
livuij,  It  1  claimed  that  at  kist  ten  millions  of  dollars  are  annually 
expended  in  New  York  for  the 
flowers  used  in  decoration  of 
houses  and  churches,  and  at 
funerals.  We  consume  here  the 
product  of  score.s  of  acres  of 
greenhouses.  The  supply  of  vio- 
lets alone  reaches  the  number 
of  fifteen  millions  of  blossoms 
yearly ;  and  for  roses,  carnations, 
and  orchids  the  demand  is  pro- 
portionately liirge.  On  the  occa 
sion  of  tlie  marriage  of  the  Duk  ■ 
of  Marlborough  with  Miss  Van 
derbilt,  the  interior  of  St.Thonias 
Church,  where  the  ceremony  was 
performed,  was  made  into  a  vast 
bower,  so  prodigal  of  smiling 
commodo  e  vandf  b  II  blooMi    that    the    ecclesiastical 

character  of  the  edifice  was  al- 
most hidden  from  view;  and  this  lavish  example  was  followed  by  other 
families  during  the  winter  of  1S!)5-1896. 

Of  tlie  great  hotels  recently  opened  to  the  travelling  public,  the  wonder 
of  new  comers  to  New  York,  favorafile  examples  are  the  Waldorf,  New 
Netherlands,  Savoy,  Plaza,  Holland  House,  Grenoble,  Majestic,  Imperial, 
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and  Renaissance.  In  these  attractive  structures,  nothing  heretofore  de- 
vised that  can  dazzle  the  eye  or  tickle  the  imagination  of  their  inhabi- 
tants with  a  sense  of  ownership  has  been  omitted;  but  the  new  Astor 
Hotel,  now  building  at  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  may 
develop  features  as  yet  unexpected  by  outsiders,  and  surpassing  all  the 
rest.  Since,  however,  there  are  about  a  thousand  hoatelries  in  New 
York  where  the  traveller  may  choose  a  place  to  take  his  case,  it  would 
be  nitinifestly  impossible  to  attempt  any  further  discrimination  between 
them  in  these  pages.  Of  restaurants.  Delmonico's  and  Sherry's,  —  where, 
alternating  with  the  ball-rooms  of  the  Waldorf,  are  held  the  moat  fash- 
ionable semi-public  entertainments  of  society,  —  and  the  Caf4  Savarin 
in  the  Equitable  Building,  are  in  the  van  of  a  long  line,  of  every  grade 
and  standard.  At  most  of  the  principal  hotels,  and  in  every  style  and 
variety  of  restaurants,  the  food  fires  of  man  are  kept  alight  in  liberal 
and  satisfactory  fashion.  With  the  best  of  chefs,  and  an  unsurpassable 
market  to  draw  upon,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  A  greater  variety 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  found  at  any  time  in  season  here  than 
anywhere  else,  —  so  wide  a  range  of  climate  supplies  us  by  swift  steam- 
ers and  quick  railways.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  service  of  our 
restaurants,  and  indeed  of  our  hotels  of  the  first  rank,  could  be  bettered 
to  harmonize  with  the  resplendent  surroundings  they  exhibit.  Tlie 
waiters  too  often  employed  are  an  avaricious  and  ill-mannered  class  of 
foreigners,  who  treat  ail  patrons  alike  by  supplying  the  least  amount  of 
civility  with  almost  insolent  expectation  of  the  lai^st  possible  tip,  and 
who  occupy  themselves  over-much  with  the  attempt  to  be  lavish  of  ieed- 
water  as  the  only  concession  they  can  take  the  trouble  to  make  to  a 
diner  of  American  antecedents. 

Of  the  methods  of  life  of  that  larger,  less-known  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  who  live  upon  "nothing  in  particular"  a  year,  and  are  herded 
together  in  rooms  chill  durhig  our  freezing  winters  and  hot  in  our  tropic 
summers,  there  is  a  less  cheerful  tale  to  tell.  By  the  Charity  Organiiia- 
tion  Society  we  are  informed  that,  during  the  nine  or  ten  years  past, 
nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  families  have  been  registered  as 
worthy  of  charitable  help  because  they  could  find  no  work  for  wages. 
The  efforts  of  this  society  in  gathering  facts  concerning  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  in  extending  intelligent  aid  to  tlieir  necessities,  is 
well  known.  It  has  ten  local  committees,  covering  Manhattan  Island;' 
the  central  office  is  at  Twenty-second  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  in 
the  United  Charities  Building,  a  hive  of  industry  in  good  works,  where 
well  selected  representatives  conduct  the  several  branches  of  registration, 
relief,  sanitary  work,  fresh  air  work,  and  furnish  access  to  public  baths. 
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This  handsoinu  ediiico,  built  in  1S91-1893  by  John  S.  Kuuncdy  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  seven  liiiiidred  tbousaiid  dollars,  and  by  him  dedicated 
as  a  gift  to  the  uses  of  various  charitable  societies  which  occupy  it,  houses 
also  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  the  New  York  City  Mission  and  l^ract  Society,  and 
other  beneficent  associations. 

Among  other  recent  enterprises  for  the  aid  of  the  needy  in  New  York 
may  be  mentioned  Trinity  Church  Association,  tlie  IJown-Towu  Relief 
Bureau,  the  Bowery  Mission  and  Young  Men's  Home,  the  Cremorne 
'  Mission,  St.  Joseph's  Day  Nursery,  the  Barthoidi  Cr6ehe,  the  Little 
Mother's  Aid  Society,  St.  Christopher's  Home,  near  Dobb's  Ferry,  the 
Working  Girl's  Vacation  Society,  the  Kiverside  llest  Association  for  for- 
saken and  degraded  women,  St.  Joseph's  Night  Kefuge,  the  Florence 
Crittenton  Mission  for  Fallen  "Women,  the  Margaret  Strachan  Home, 
the  House  of  the  Holy  Ccnnforter,  the  Actor's  Fund  of  America  founded 
by  A.  M.  TaJmer,  the  Seaman's  Christian  Association,  the  Spanish 
Benevolent  Society,  the  Norwegian  Relief  Society,  the  Hungarian 
Association,  the  Jewish  Immigrant's  Protection  Society,  the  Polish 
Benevolent  Society,  and  the  Greek  Benevolent  Society. 

An  interesting  and  much  talked-of  work  lias  been  the  University 
Settlement  Society,  established  of  recent  years  in  tlie  heart  of  the  city 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  men  and  women  of  education  and  intellectual 
resource  into  contact  with  working-people,  and  with  children  of  the 
laboring  cliisses,  upon  terras  of  cordial  intimacy  and  fraternal  equality; 
it  has  extended  its  roots  in  many  directions,  and  directs  a  variety  of 
well  thought-out  schemes  for  profit  or  entertainment  to  the  poor  of  the 
tenement  house  di.stricts. 

The  College  Settlement,  also  started  of  recent  years,  has  now  two 
liouses  in  town  and  one  in  the  country,  all  conducted  by  women  for 
Ijettering  the  condition  of  young  working-women.  Their  kindergarten 
classes  in  wood-carving  and  designing,  cooking  and  sewing,  and  for 
teaching  other  useful  arts,  have  hecii  signally  successful. 

Particular  attention  is  challenged  and  deserved  by  plans  for  two  well- 
arranged  and  attractive  hotels  intended  to  be  soon  opened  especially  to 
accommodate  respectable  working-people  who  cannot  afford  the  prices 
demanded  by  ordinary  caravansaries;  one  of  them  will  shortly  be  built 
in  Bleecker  Street,  on  the  site  of  homes  of  good  society  in  New  York  of 
three  or  four  generations  ago.  They  will  be  a  practical  beneficence  of 
D.  0.  Mills,  after  designs  by  Ernest  Flagg ;  and,  with  lodgings,  they  are 
to  provide  baths,  free  reading-rooms,  and  a  restaurant  to  supply  good 
food  at  mod  I' rate  rates. 
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To  our  already  liberal  list  of  examples  of  clinrities  o^tabli^lied  since  1880 
should  be  added  the  Young  Women's  Home  of  tlie  Fn^iich  Evaiigeliciil 
Church,  the  Leo  House  for  Guriuau  Catholic  Iniiiiigtants,  the  Liitliernu 
Pilgrim  House,  the  Evaiigelical  Aid  Society  for  the  Spanish  work  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  St.  Bartholomew's  Chinese  Ouild,  the  Moutetiore 
Home  for  Chronic  Invalids,  the  Aguilar  Aid  Society,  tlie  Hebrew  Sheltering 
Home,  the  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association,  tlie  Island  Mission  for 
Cheering  the  Lives  of  the  Poor  and  Sick,  the  Needle  Work  Ouild  of 
America,  the  Christian  Aid  to  Employment  Society,  the  Int^rnatiunnl 
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Telegraph  Christian  Association,  the  Italian  Home,  the  Tenement  Himse 
Chapter  of  the  King's  Daughters  and  Sons,  the  New  York  Society  for 
Parks  and  Playgrounds  for  Cliildren,  and  the  Penny  Provident  Fund  of 
the  CJiarity  Oi^anization  Society,  — together  with  the  Fresh  Air  Funds 
and  Free  Ice  Funds  of  various  great  daily  newspapers.  The  knowledge 
of  such  institutions  multiplied  in  every  c[uarter  of  the  city,  and  diffusing 
on  every  side  their  efficient  inlluence  for  good,  while  all  of  the  older 
cliaritics  are  still  in  full  career  of  prosperous  usefulness,  warms  the  heart 
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with  an  admiration  for  this  phase  of  New  York's  advance  that  is  not  to 
be  displaced  by  any  consideration  of  her  more  material  achievements. 

From  among  some  hundreds  of  clubs  the  modern  New  Yorlcer  resorte 
to  for  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  his  comrades,  it  is  needful  here  to 
point  out  one  or  two  only,  architecturally  and  otherwise  to  be  regarded 
as  typical  of  recent  progress.  Of  these  the  white  marble  palace  of  the 
Metropolitan  Club  at  the  corner  o£  Fifth  Avenue  and  Sixtieth  Street  is 
a  distinguished  example.  The  new  Century  Club  House  in  Forty-third 
Street,  built  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  with  a  base  of  light 
stone  and  a  superstructure  of  cream-tinted  brick,  its  charming  lo<,^ia 
dominating  the  main  entrance,  is,  outside  and  in,  in  keeping  with  dignity 
tempered  by  animation,  a  characteristic  of  its  distinguished  assemblages. 
The  Player's,  in  Gramercy  I'ark,  a  club  established  by  Edwin  Booth  in 
1889,  in  a  spacious  residence  of  old  New  York,  enlarged  and  refitted  in 
most  artistic  fashion,  accentuates  in  every  part  of  it  the  strong  individu- 
ality that  conceived  it.  Expectation  is  now  alert  to  admire  the  new 
home  to  be  soon  erected  for  the  enlarged  University  Club  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Fifty-fourth  Street.  In  the  pleasant  precincts  of  the  Aldine, 
art  and  literature  are  at  home  in  Bohemia.  The  scholarly  little  Grolier 
Club,  with  its  repeated  exhibitions  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  h^h  art  of 
making  or  illustrating  or  binding  books,  is  a  distinct  promoter  of  the 
best  culture  of  our  students  of  belles-lettres.  The  Association  of  the  Ear 
of  the  City  of  New  York  is  about  to  be  transferred  to  a  new  and  stately 
home  in  process  of  erection  for  it  in  West  Forty-fourth  Street.  The 
Colonial  Club,  incorporated  in  1889,  has  established  itself  in  an  elaborate 
building  at  Seventy -second  Street  and  the  Boulevard.  Of  the  Union, 
Union  League,  Manhattan,  Knickerbocker,  St.  Nicholas,  Calumet,  Lotos, 
New  York,  Lawyer's,  Down  Town,  and  other  well-known  clubs,  as  of 
the  myriad  minor  associations  for  reform,  culture,  athletics,  sport,  good 
cheer,  and  the  furtherance  of  special  aims;  of  the  college  clubs,  the 
yacht  clubs,  the  military  organizations,  and  political  rendezvous,  within 
the  limits  of  New  York,  —  an  interesting  chapter  might  be  penned.  The 
women's  clulas  are  fewer,  —  Sorosis,  by  virtue  of  priority  in  date  and  in 
numbers,  taking  the  lead  of  them.  The  working  girls'  clubs,  and  the 
boys'  clubs,  maintained  in  admirable  activity  by  their  founders  and  sup- 
porters, are  growing  in  numbers  and  in  usefulness. 

Among  others  devoted  to  sport  and  recreation  out  of  town,  the  Ameri- 
can Jockey  Club,  the  Turf  Club,  the  New  York  Riding  Club,  the  New 
York  Coaching  Club,  the  Driving  Club,  the  Tnxedo  Club,  the  Country 
Club,  the  Meadow  Brook  Hunt.  Club,  the  Richmond  0  mnty  Club,  the 
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New  York  Athletic  Club  at  Travers  Island,  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club 
at  Bay  Ridge,  and  the  St.  Nicholas  Skating  Club  are  in  v^oroua 
existence. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  is  known  everywhere  for  many  things  that 
make  it  famous,  but  perhaps  first  of  all  as  the  custodian  of  the  America's 
cup,  won  in  English  waters  and  brought  here  in  1851  by  our  renowned 
sloop  of  that  name,  and  since  then  the  occasion  of  many  exciting  and 
sometimes  sharply  contested  races  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  re- 
peated attempts  to  take  it  away  from  us, —-the  latest,  in  the  autumn 
of  1895,  when  the  English  challenger  "  Valkyrie  IH."  was  beaten  by 
our  yacht  "  Defender,"  as  her  nearest  predecessor,  "Valkyrie  TI.,"had 
been  in  1893  by  our  "  Vigilant,"  and  as  every  earlier  challenger  was  by 
the  American  champion  tor  the  occasion.* 

These  races  have  elicited  the  eager  interest  of  all  t!ie  world ;  and  the 
great  fleet  of  steamers  of  every  kind  and  size,  loaded  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  spectators,  accompanying  the  yachts  to  sea,  even  when  the 
wind  had  been  directly  on-ahore  and  they  have  disappeared  below  the 
horizon,  sailing  twenty  miles  or  more  to  windward,  not  only  has  mani- 

'  As  our  population  has  found  so  much  piide  and  satisfaction  in  these  recurring  nintcLes  for 
the  Amttrica'a  cup,  it  is  not  iiiappropriiite  to  remijid  oui'  readers  here  of  the  datcn,  contestants, 
nnd  results,  subsequent  t^  the  yenr  1S80:  ~ 

"  Mischief,"  centre  board  sloop,  owned  bj  Joseph  R.  Bush,  rcfiresentiiig  the  New  York 
Yacht  Clnb —  and  "  Atalanta,"  centre  board  sloop,  owned  by  Alex.  Cuthbert,  representing  the 
Bay  of  Qiiinte  Yacht  Club,  Canada  —  were  matched  for  the  best  two  races  out  of  three;  sailed 
Nov.  9th  and  10th,  1881.     Won  by  "  Mischief." 

"  Puritan."  centre  board  cutter  rig,  owned  by  J.  Malcolm  Forbes  and  others,  representing 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club  —  and  "  Genesta,"  keel  cutter  rig,  owned  by  Sir  Richard  Sutton, 
Bart.,  representing  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  Great  Britain  - —  were  matched  for  the  best  two 
races  out  of  tliree.     Sailed  Sept.  14th  and  16th,  1885.     Won  by  "Puritan." 

"  Mayflower,"  centre  board  cutter  rig,  owned  by  Gen.  C.  J.  Paine,  representing  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  —  ami  "Galatea,"  keel  cutter  rig,  owned  by  Lieut.  Henn.  Royal  Navy, 
representing  the  Royal  Northern  Yacht  Club,  Great  Britain  —  were  matjihed  for  the  best  two 
races  ont  of  three.     Saile.1  Sept.  9th  and  11th.  1886.     Won  by  "  Mayflower." 

"  Volunteer,"  centre  board  cutter  riR,  owned  by  General  C.  J.  Paine,  representing  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  —  and  "Thistle,"  keel  cutter  rig,  owned  by  James  Bell  and  others,  rep- 
resenting the  Royal  Clyde  Club,  Great  Britain  —  were  matched  for  the  best  two  races  out  of 
three.     Sailed  Sept.  2rth  and  SOth,  1887.     Won  by  "  Volunteer." 

"  V^ilant,"  centre  board  cutter  rig,  owned  by  C.  Oliver  laelin  and  others,  representing  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  — and  "Valkyrie  11.,"  keel  cutter  rig,  owned  by  Lord  Dunraven  and 
Lord  Wolveilxin,  representing  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  of  Great  Britain  —  were  matched  for 
the  beat  three  races  out  of  live.     Sailed  Oct.  7th,  9tb,  and  18th,  1893.      Won  by  "  Vigilant." 

"  Defender,"  keel  cutter  rig,  owned  by  C.  Oliver  laelin,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  and  E.  D. 
Morgan,  representing  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  — and  "Valkyrie  III.,"  keel  cutter  rig, 
owned  by  Lord  Dunraven  and  others,  represenlinj!  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  of  Great  Britain, 
—  were  matched  for  the  best  three  races  out  of  live.  Sailed  Sept.  7th,  lOth,  and  12th,  1896. 
Won  by  "Defender," 
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fasted  the  American  appreciation  of  inaiily  international  sport,  but  has 
itself  presented  a  wonderful  spectacle  never  seen  or  possible  elsewhere. 
Indeed,  the  taste  for  yachting  hsis  in  the  Ust  ten  years  increased  so 
much  as  to  make  it  the  favorite  diversion  of  most  of  our  wealthy  men 
who  have  leisure  for  it.  By  them  the  science  and  art  of  seamanship 
are  so  thoroughly  acquired  that  many  owners  of  yachts  are  qualified  to 
serve  as  regular  ocean-going  captains.  And  that  something  else  than 
mere  sport  may  be  liad  from  them  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
Navy  Department  in  Washington  is  kept  a  careful  list  of  such  of  them 
and  of  their  yachts  as  may  be  useful  in  an  emergency  to  the  country 
in  time  of  war.  That  they  will  cheerfully  respond  when  called  on 
for  such  ser\'icB,  we  may  be  .sure. 


The  Larehmont  Yacht  Club  in  Long  Island  Sound,  the  Seawanaka 
Corinthian  Yacht  Club  at  Oyster  Hay,  Long  Island,  the  Columbia 
Yacht  Club  and  the  Auduljon  Yacht  Club,  and  others,  sustain  interest 
in  all  things  relating  to  life  afloat.  And  with  the  houses  of  boating 
clubs  the  shores  of  the  waters  that  clasp  our  city  in  their  shining  girdle 
are  dotted  at  many  points. 

Bicycling,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  day  in  New  York  ashore,  has  pro. 
'vision  made  for  it  not  only  by  the  city  fathers,  who  are  prudently 
preparing  to  cover  with  asphalt  additional  avenues  that  extend  north 
and  south  on  Manhattan  Island,  but  by  clubs  and  club-bcmses  and 
many  other  agencies  far  and  near.  The  New  York  Hiding  Club  at 
Ilurland's,  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  in  its  ni'.w  and  admirable 
building,  the  University  Athletic  Club,  and  the  Kacquet   Club 
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all  the  belongings  and  eiiuipiiK^nts  of  tlii>  liest  fcdiirations  ti»r  athletic 
exercise  anywhere  to  he  fuiiiul 

Significant  features  of  the  life  of  to-day  are  the  marked  expression 
of  the  taste  for  genealogical  research,  the  study  by  New  Yorkers  of 
Americana  and  of  their  own  forbears,  and  their  desire  to  [lerpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  deeds  and  virtues  of  the  founders  of  the  Kepiihlic,  which 
have  given  birth  to  many  imtriotic  societies. 

The  Sons  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  are  first  by  right  of  histori- 
cal distinction ;  after  them  the  Sons  of  the  Eevolution,  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Holland  Society,  Ohio  Society,  Mayflower 
Descendants,  Daughters  and  Sons  of  1812,  New  England  Society,  South- 
ern Society,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  the  Colonial  Dames  of  New  York, 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution 
fall  into  line.  The  ranks  of  such  patriotic  associations  are  crowded;  in 
the  main  they  are  representative,  and  always  energetic.  To  no  single 
person  more  than  to  the  author  of  the  History  this  imperfect  account  of 
the  last  sixteen  years  is  designed  to  supplement,  does  New  York  owe  its 
interest  in  bygones  statistical  and  heroic.  During  Mrs.  Lamb's  long 
editorship  of  the  "  Magazine  of  American  History."  in  her  participation  in 
the  work  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  and  in  the  compilation  of  the  History 
of  the  City  of  New  Yorlt.  her  zeal,  unselfishness,  and  fidelity  to  the  best 
efforts  to  exploit  the  chronicles  to  which  her  life  was  devoted  were 
beyond  praise. 

Of  amusements,  we  are  now  presented  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
press  a  list  that  proves  conclusively  the  scope  and  number  of  the  methods 
of  entertainment  behind  footlights  in  New  York. 

Of  theatres  professedly  dedicated  to  legitimate  drama,  Abbey's, 
Palmer's,  Daly's,  the  Empire,  the  Fifth  Ayenue,  the  Lyceum,  the 
Standard,  the  Broadway,  the  Star,  the  dainty  Garrick,  and  the  Herald 
Square  come  at  once  to  mind.  Through  them  filter,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  at  large,  the  streams  of  novelties,  o£  fads,  of  problematic 
plays,  of  plays  that  depress  and  plays  that  charm,  in  variety  continually 
demanded  by  their  patrons.  But  oE  other  tlieatres  of  dift'ering  grades 
and  kinds  of  merit,  and  of  music  halls  and  pleasure  palaces,  the  number 
justifies  the  statement  that  New  York  and  its  vicinity  pay  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  being  regaled  by  stage 
performances. 

Of  late  years,  in  addition  to  our  own  star  and  stock  companies  em- 
ploying annually  the  talent  of  several  hundred  men  and  women.  New 
York  has  had  the  attraction  upon  its  boards  of  those  incomparable  artists. 
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Salvini,  Coquelin,  Duse,  iinil  Bernlisirdt.  Irving  and  Terry,  Mouiiet-Suily 
and  Jane  Hading,  the  IJcerboliin  Tree^,  tlie  Kendals,  John  Have  and 
others  of  distinction  have  given  frequent  performances  here ;  and  ap- 
parently the  crossing  of  the  sea  has  been  robbed  of  its  terrors  to  good 
foreign  artists  in  general  by  the  assurance  that  they  will  carry  back  on 
return  a  consolatory  store  of  American  dollars.  One  cannot  conclude 
this  passing  mention  of  theatres  and  actors  of  recent  times  without  re- 
marking upon  the  change  of  sentiment  that  has  made  possible  the  pres- 
ence at  a  public  performance,  in  a  play-house,  by  professional  players,  of 
some  clei^ymeti  and  many  most  scrupulous  church  members.  All  things 
considered,  the  drama  in  New  York  was  never  better  supported  by  the 
public  of  taste  and  intelligence  than  at  the  present  day  ;  and  plays  were 
never  so  well  mounted  and  costumed,  —  though  of  the  sentiment  of  many 
of  them,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  much  improvement  is  to  be 
desired  on  the  score  of  propriety. 

In  1895  was  finished  and  inaugurated  at  Broadway  and  Forty-fourth 
Street  a  monster  music  hall,  styled  by  its  proprietor  "  Olynipia,"  where, 
on  the  same  occasion  and  under  the  one  roof,  may  be  viewed  spectacular 
opera  and  ballet.  Vaudeville,  and  promenade  concerts.  At  the  old  Academy 
of  Music,  embalmed  with  the  memories  of  Patti,  Nilssen,  Gerster,  Lucca, 
Kellogg,  Hauk,  Parepa-Eosa,  Campanini,  Cajioul,  Brignoli,  Uel  Puente,  and 
other  idols  of  the  public  of  their  day,  popular  spectacuLir  plays  have  held 
the  stage  for  long  runs;  and  in  1896  Walter  Damrosch  reintroduced  to 
it  a  season  of  opera  in  German. 

In  size,  situation,  architectural  beauty,  and  lavish  provision  for  the 
multitudes  it  is  intended  to  harbor,  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  de- 
signed by  McKim,  Mead,  &  White,  completes,  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  and  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  the  list  of  the  most  important 
places  of  amusement  in  New  York.  On  its  opening  night,  in  June, 
1890,  at  a  concert  conducted  by  Edouaid  Strauss,  the  main  hall  con- 
tained comfortably  seventeen  thousand  people,  and  there  are,  in  addition, 
under  the  same  roof,  the  attractive  Garden  Theatre,  a  concert-hall,  an 
assembly-room,  and  a  caf^.  In  the  amphitheatre,  the  chief  glory  of  the 
building,  are  held  yearly  the  horse  show,  —  where  New  York's  fashion 
and  beauty  first  appears  after  return  to  town  from  the  so-called  holiday 
of  summer,  —  the  bench  show  of  dogs,  cattle-show,  poultry-show,  cat- 
show,  exhibitions  of  flowers,  great  fairs  and  bazaars  ;  and  bicycle  races, 
and  other  popular  amusements  of  the  better  class  follow  each  other  iti 
quick  succession.  Here,  too,  the  circus  and  menagerie  accommodate 
the  crowds  who  frequent  them ;  walking  matches  are  seen,  and  other 
athletic   events   have   been    presented, —  including   the  exhibitions   of 
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boxiii;;,  eiiiili(;inistic:i]ly  cnlk'd  "  yluve  cmilests."  On  to|i  of  nil  is  tlie 
great  "  muf -garden,"  wliere  miiltitudus  find  relief  and  eiitertaiumeiit  dur- 
ing the  summer  evenings  elaewliere  uuconifortalily  hot.  Viewed  from 
many  points  of  the  town,  and  from  near  or  afar,  the  lovely  tower  of  the 
Madison  Square  Garden,  modelled  from  the  Uiralda  Tower  at  Seville  in 
Spain,  and  crowned  with  the  Diana  of  St.  Oaudens,  whether  seen  by  day 
in  the  clear  atmosphere  habitual  to  New  York,  or  by  night  a-glitter  With 
stars  of  electricity,  is  a  continual  pleasure  to  the  eye. 

In  music,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  New  York  is  the  present  g(.al 
toward  which  strains  the  genius  of  the  world.  The  Metropolitan  Oiiera 
House,  built  in  1881  with  an  enormous  auditorium  and  stage,  had  passed 
through  a  number  of  seasons  of  brilliant  production  of  grand  and  lyric 
operas,  rendered  by  tlie  foremost  artists  of  the  day,  before  the  interior 
was  burned  in  1892.  A  year  later  the  bnildinj;  had  lieen  renovated  and 
made  better  and  more  commodious.  The  singing  birds  then  and  several 
times  since  recalled  to  pen  h  ind  warlde  within  it,  have  given  to  over- 
flowing houses  an  exaltation  of  pleasure  that  has  raised  the  standard  of 
popular  taste  for  musn  m  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  musical  educa- 
tion cf  New  York  le^mnmg  with  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  and  those  of  Theodori,  Thomas,  and  progressing  through  the 
tuneful  operas  heard  at  the  old  Academy  of  Music,  was  finally  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  put  to  the  supreme  test  of  the  music-dramas 
of  Wagner,  first  conducted  here  by  Leopold  Damrosch,  and,  after  his 
death,  by  Anton  Seidl.  These  operas,  with  Lili  Lehmann,  Brandt, 
Fischer,  Alvary,  Vogl,  and  other  great  artists  in  the  casts,  had  ruled 
musical  New  York  for  a  number  of  seasons,  when  Italian  and  French 
opera,  under  the  management  of  Abbey,  Schoeffel  &  Grau,  for  a  time 
replaced  them.  Late  years  have  seen  the  repeated  triumphs  of  Jean  and 
Edouard  de  Resck^,  Victor  Maurel  and  Pol  Plangon,  of  Melba,  Calv^, 
Nordica  and  Emma  Eames. 

In  1891  the  good  taste  and  public  spirit  of  Andrew  Ca.rnegie  provided 
for  us  the  great  Music  Hall  at  the  comer  of  Fifty-seventh  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue.  In  the  large  main  hall  of  the  building  may  be  heard 
the  concerts  of  the  ever-vernal  Pliilharmonic  Society,  of  the  Symphony 
Society  directed  by  Walter  Damrosch,  and  of  the  Oratorio  Society 
also  under  his  leadership,  and  frequently  other  excellent  music.  The 
Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  has  now  its  own  club-house,  and  is  still  greatly 
enjoyed ;  its  accomplished  and  esteemed  leader,  Joseph  Mbsenthal,  died 
in  1896.  Other  musical  societies  of  repute  are  the  Eubenstein,  a  chorus 
of  women;  the  Musurgia,  which  gives  part-songs  of  men's  voices;  the 
New  York  Maennerchor,  which  in  1887  took  possession  of  its  new  build" 
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ing  in  Fifty-sixth  Streil;  the  Ariori,  enjoying  a  fine  cstalilishment  at 
Park  Avenue  and  Fifty-nintli  Streut;  iiiid  tlicre  are  many  more  associa- 
tions for  vocal  melody.  With  our  other  halls  and  opera-houses,  with  the 
many  musicians  who  make  their  home  here,  the  orchestras,  the  conser- 
vatories, the  professors,  the  various  opportunities  for  here  learning  and 
enjoying  the  hest  music,  it  would  require  many  p^es  to  deal  properly. 
Every  year  has  seen  the  arrival  of  great  prophets  of  the  divine  art  who 
had  won  fame  abroad,  —  including  Paderewski,  Ysaye,  Remenyi,  Sara- 
sate,  Von  Bulow,  Joseffy,  Josef  Hoffman,  Anton  Hegner,  and  Vladimir  de 
Pachman ;  and  to  the  debut  of  each  has  been  accorded  the  welcome, 
both  enthusiastic  and  comprehending,  that  furnishes  the  artist's  most 
coveted  reward.  Of  American  operas,  some  of  those  by  Eeginald  de 
Koven  and  Harry  Smith  have  won  the  widest  and  most  cordial 
recognition. 

The  recent  spirit  of  acquisitiveness  of  works  of  graphic  art  in  New 
York  is  remarkable  not  so  much  tor  its  activity  as  for  its  nicety  of  choice. 
It  is  no  longer  the  question  with  a  bu^er  whether  a  picture  is  signed  by 
Troyon,  but  whether  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  Troyon's  work.  The  old 
haste  to  accumulate  without  discretion,  resulting  in  the  association  of 
many  examples  that  could  with  benefit  to  our  standard  of  art  be  heaped 
in  a  garret  closed  and  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  is  superseded  by 
growing  deliberation,  with  intelligence  in  selection.  Nor  are  paintings 
to-day  secured  as  an  investment  or  a  speculation.  Those  who  purchase 
them  desire,  as  a  rule,  compinions  in  their  homes;  and  so,  hanging  by 
twos  and  threes  upon  the  nails  of  beautiful  houses  all  over  the  residen- 
tial regions  of  the  town  where  men  of  fortune  have  buiided,  one  may 
find  masterpieces  of  foreign  art  culled  from  the  most  treasured  galleries 
of  other  lands.  Over  the  tossing  seas,  in  the  holds  of  great  ships  that 
bring  them  safely  to  their  destination,  have  recently  come  to  find  a  sale 
in  New  York  many  world-renowned  pictures  Europe  was  loath  to  part 
with.  For  instance,  in  1895  was  sold  here  by  the  American  Art  Asso- 
ciation the  noble  Vandyke,  bought  from  Lord  Galedon  in  England,  of 
the  Marchess  di  Spinola  and  her  daughter,  at  the  price  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars;  in  1895  S.  P.  Avery  secured  abroad,  and  brought  to  his  gallery 
in  Fifth  Avenue,  the  famous  Turner  showing  St.  Mark's  Square  at 
Venice  on  the  occasion  of  a  festa  by  night,  the  pride  of  the  collection  in 
England  from  which  it  came;  this  splendid  example  of  that  great 
painter's  genius  was  sold  recently  in  New  York  for  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
and  on  the  day  it  was  disposed  of  to  its  present  owner  the  dealer 
received  for  it  two  additional  offers  of  the  same  amount.     In  a  siiiglg^ 
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room  of  his  house,  crowded  witli  other  works  of  art  and  with  curios, 
Henry  0.  Havemeyer  has  hung  seven  priceless  Iteinbrandts,  creating  a 
shrine  toward  which  the  devotee  of  the  great  Dutchman  aa  naturally 
tends  as  the  admirer  of  Velasquez  to  the  Museo  of  Madrid.  William 
H.  Fuller  has  made  a  superb  collection  of  works  of  old  English  mas- 
ters, and  of  the  artists  of  the  Barhizon  school  J.  Pierpoiit  Morgan, 
Henry  G.  Marqnand,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Cornelius  Vanderhilt,  Geoi^e 
Vanderhilt,  D.  O.  Mills,  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Mrs. 
D.  C.  Lyell,  J.  D.  Fletcher,  Stanley  Mortimer.  J.  H.  Van  lugen,  Alfred 
Coming  Clark,  B.  Altman,  Oliver  H.  Payne,  Robert  Hoe,  James  A.  Gar- 
land, Charles  T.  Yerkes,  Henry  Sampson,  George  A.  Hearn,  C.  T.  Barney, 
Frederick  Bonner,  I.  T.  Williams,  M.  C.  D.  Borden,  C.  P.  Huntington, 
W.  C.  Whitney,  Miss  Julia  Cooper,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  J.  W.  Pinchot,  —  with 
A.  A.  Healey,  John  T.  Martin,  and  I.  C.  Hoagland,  in  Brooklyn,  —  may 
be  cited  among  the  owners  of  notably  fine  and  well-selected  paintings, 
either  assembled  in  galleries  attached  to  their  houses  or  displayed  upon 
the  walls  of  the  living-rooms  of  their  dwellings.  Of  other  gatherings  of 
treasures  of  art  in  New  York  the  number  is  large.  Monthly  exhibitions 
of  pictures  during  the  winter  seasons,  at  some  of  the  leading  clubs,  nota- 
bly those  at  the  Union  League  Club,  have  been  great  educators  in  the 
pictorial  art.  Recent  loan-collections  to  raise  moneys  for  patriotic  or 
charitable  purposes,  and  the  galleries  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  have  given  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  a  rich  array  of  the  spoils  of 
old-world  aestheticism.  Old  prints,  missals,  and  books — stained  glnss, 
laces,  lacquer,  musical  instruments,  miniatures,  old  porcelains,  costumes, 
arms  and  armor — ^  Oriental  art  in  jades,  fans,  jewelry  and  silverware  — 
old  furniture,  metal  work,  ceramics,  crystals,  coins,  embroideries,  enamels, 
etchings,  rugs,  tapestries  and  other  textile?,  are  assembled  to  adorn  the 
walls  or  cabinets  of  many  a  home  in  New  York  where  an  unobtrusive 
exterior  gives  little  suggestion  of  the  art  of  high  merit  maintained  in 
the  decoration  within. 

Qf  collections  of  curios,  a  few  stand  out  conspicuous  for  excellence. 
Charles  A.  Dana  is  the  owner  of  an  exquisite  assemblage  of  old  Chinese 
porcelains  where  every  example  is  a  gem,  usually  of  a  solid  color,  and  of 
interesting  potteries.  James  A.  Garland  has  a  resplendent  galaxy  of 
Oriental  porcelains,  old  blue-and- white,  decorated  pieces  and  eggshells ; 
he  has  also  the  best  of  old  Spanish  embroideries,  with  rare  crystals  and 
rugs.  Kobert  Hoe,  in  addition  to  famous  books,  has  many  valuable 
curios.  Heber  E.  Bishop's  wonderful  muster  of  jades  is  second  to  none 
known.  H.  G.  Marquand's  house  is  a  treasury  of  Oriental  art.  Mrs. 
A.  A,  Anderson  has  ftne  Chinese  porcelains.     B.  Altman  has  a  number 
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of  tlie  Oriental  jiorcelaiiis,  crystals,  and  enamels  from  tlie  Spitzska  sale. 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Hewitt  has  a  well-chiisen  assortment  of  curios.  Of  miniatures 
old  and  new,  Peter  Mari^,  Valentine  A.  Elacqne,  and  others  have  amassed 
attractive  gatherings. 

The  names  mentioned  do  not  begin  to  cover  the  actual  list  of  posses- 
sors of  collections  or  of  detached  specimens  of  rare  and  fine  art ;  and 
every  year  sees  our  wealthy  citizens  securing  themselves  abroad  —  or, 
what  is  often  better,  through  intelligent  and  trustworthy  intermediaries 
at  home  —  some  permanent  adornment  of  houses  where  mere  upholstery 
anil  modern  decoration  play  no  part. 

It  is  a  source  of  natural  satisfaction  ■  to  the  chronicler  of  progressive 
culture  in  our  day  to  be  able  to  point  to  the  brilliant  portraits  signed  by 
such  American  names  as  Sargent,  J.  W.  Alexander,  Carroll  Beckwith, 
J.  Alden  Weir,  Daniel  Huntington,  IS.  C.  Porter,  Eastman  Johnson, 
William  M.  Chase,  and  to  the  pictures  by  George  Inness,  Winslow  Homer, 
Honier  Martin,  D.  W.  Tryon,  John  La  Farge,  Abbey,  George  De  Forest 
Brush,  Dewing,  Millet,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Abbott  Thayer,  and  others, 
now  seen  in  many  of  the  homes  of  New  York.  And  among  women  the  art 
of  Mary  Caasatt,  Cecilia  Beaux,  Rosina  Emmet  Sherwood,  Lydia  Emmet, 
Dora  Wheeler  Keith,  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Cotton  has  recently  furnished 
pleasing  examples  of  portraiture. 

In  the  realm  of  sculpture  the  adornment  of  New  York  has  been  of 
late  years  enriched  with  the  spirited  figure  of  Admiral  Farragut  by  St. 
Gaudens,  in  Madison  Square ;  J.  Q.  A.  Ward's  "  Washington,"  on  the  steps 
of  the  Sub-Treasury;  his  "Pilgrim "and  "Shakespeare"  and  "Indian 
Hunter,"  in  Central  Park  ;  MacMonnies'  "  Nathan  Hide,"  in  the  City  Hall 
Park;  Kemeys'  "Still  Hunt,"  in  the  Central  Park;  and  Bartholdi's 
"  La  Fayette,"  in  Union  Square.  Many  other  statues,  with  monuments 
and  fountains,  are  scattered  throughout  the  city,  chiefly  in  our  parks, — 
expressing  in  some  instances  the  homage  for  a  departed  great  man  of 
some  other  nationality,  offered  to  our  municipality  by  his  admiring 
countrymen. 

Of  the  other  American  artists  of  merit  and  fame  who  to-day  niche 
themselves  in  and  about  the  city,  or  hive  like  bees  in  handsome  new 
"  studio  "  buildings,  the  numbers  are  too  considerable  for  separate  men- 
tion here.  At  the  spring  and  autumn  exliibitions  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  including  those  of  the  American  Water  Color  Society; 
at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  of  the  Architec- 
tural League  of  New  York,  the  Art  Student's  League,  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Pastel,  or  of  the  New  York  Water  Color  Society,  as  well  as 
in  many  studios,  the  public  has  frequent  opportunity  to  pass  iud\;ment 
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upon  their  work.  A  new  temple  of  the  arts  here  referred  to  was  finished 
in  1892  at  No.  :J15  Wesit  Fifty-seventh  Street,  and  ia  now  occupied  hy 
a  comhinatiou  of  forces  from  several  of  the  associations  we  have  just 
named,  and  from  otliers,^ 

'  Fur  a  better  uiideratandiiig  of  the  commercial  aspect  iti  art,  wiiicli  is,  after  nil,  tlie  [iioof 
or  its  estimation  in  a  coiiitii unity,  we  a|iiv[id  the  Toilowittg  liat  uf  salts  lii^re  uf  pictuieti,  etc., 
at  unction,  since  1880.  And  in  this  connection  niay  lie  noted  the  fact  that  tbe  AniBrioan 
artist,  as  a  rule,  must  die  before  a  successful  sale  of  )iis  work  van  be  lunds  at  auetioii,  no  mat- 
ter liow  meritorious  his  perfonnancB  may  be. 

In  1881  the  Thomas  lieiJ  collection  brought  ?70,918  ;  and  the  violiu'es  of  S.  A.  Conk',  Jr., 
173,781. 

Ill  1882  the  second  John  Wolfe  collection  of  eighty-two  [lietures  sold  for  $129,955  ;  tliB 
Levi  P.  Morton  and  Koliert  Hoe  gallariea  were  soM  for  «50,570. 

In  1883  J.  C.  Kiuikle  suld  his  pictortis  for  (66,195. 

In  1885  GeoL^  1.  Seney's  paintings,  March  Slat,  April  1st  and  2d,  went  at  $405,821. 

In  1886  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Morgan  solJ  (>aiiitiiigs,  |iurceliiiiia,  silvei',  etc.,  etc., 
MarclL  3d  to  15lh  inclusive,  at  $1,205,153.30  ;  and  tho  paintings  of  Ueriali  Wall  and  J.  A. 
Brown,  March  31st  and  April  1st,  were  sold  at  tl29,557.S0. 

In  1387  the  estate  of  Ilol«rt  Graves  sold  puintings  anil  biic-i-brac,  Feh.  9th  to  15th  inclu- 
sive, at  $146,863.50;  the  estate  of  A.  T.  Stewart  sold  |Miiitings,  library,  bronzes,  bric-fi.brac, 
etc.,  March  23d  to  31st  inclusive,  at  #575,07^.42;  the  paintings  of  Henry  Pi-olmsi^i,  April 
18th,  sold  at  SI 68.920,  —leaving  his  Oriental  imnelains  to  go.  Ai>ril  10th,  20lli,  21sl.  for  tlie 
HQMl  of  £39,815.50  :  and  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Bceelicr's  library,  [laititings,  and  bric-b- 
brac  fetched,  Nov.  8th  to  17th  inclusive,  $31,738.76. 

In  1888  the  estate  of  Cliristian  H.  WollF  sold  |)aintings.  April  2i1  and  3d,  at  $26,035  ;  the 
remarkable  sale  of  Albert  Spencer's  second  collection,  «ixty-ei«"ht  pictures,  lelched  $284,025  ; 
and  Henry  T.  Chapman  Jr.'a  paintings  and  bronzes  aohl,  April  I3lb,  14th,  16th,  at  $74,365. 

In  1889  J.  H.  Stebbins  sold  paintings.  Feb.  12th,  at  $160,585;  Elmer  H.l.'aiien  and  the 
estate  of  Wiltnot  L.  Warren  sold  paintings,  Mai'uli  7th  and  Stii.  at  $00,782.50  ;  aud  Wang 
Shih  Vuing  and  Yang  Yan  Dock  s<dd  Oriental  [lorcelains,  Marcli  Tth,  Sth,  9th,  at  $41,477.50. 

In  1890  the  estate  of  Samuel  L.  M.  Ikrlow  sold  tiis  Uhniry,  jwintings,  and  bric-ii-bifie,  Feb. 
3d  to  12th  inclusive,  at  $142,120.25  ;  Walter  Bonne,  W.  T.  Evans,  the  estate  of  Uevnhuiil 
Stem  aud  Win.  H.  Shaw,  sold  paintings,  March  Sth,  Ctli,  Tth,  at.  $106,296,  leaviiij;  Oiieiital 
porcelains  to  go,  March  Sth,  7th,  and  8th,  at  $28,410. 

In  1891  George  I.  Seney  sold  imintings,  Feb.  11th,  12th,  and  13th,  at  $665,550  ;  Brayton 
Ives  sold  books,  manuscripts,  Oiieutal  poi-oelains,  jades,  swoids,  lacquers,  etc..  Match  Sth  to 
14th  inclusive,  at  $275,310.75  ;  and  Vaasili  Verestchiigtn  sold  paintings,  curios,  rugs,  etc., 
Nov.  17th  to  2l3t,  at  $83,807.50. 

In  1392  Henry  Deakin  sold  Ja[iaiieae  and  Chinese  art  objects,  January  26th  to  February  1st, 
at  $41,029.25  ;  there  was  a  sale  in  [lartition,  to  settle  the  estate  of  R.  Austin  ItobertHon,  some 
thuB  a  member  of  the  American  Ait  Association,  of  paintings,  Kaiye  bronzes,  Oriental  i>orce-  • 
laina,  lacquets,  metal  work,  etc.,  April  7th  to  27th,  May  3d.  4th,  5th,  at  $451,171.25,  —  and 
of  art  in  warp  and  woof  there  were  sales,  October  34th  to  3Bth,  at  $82,469  ;  Deakin  Bros. 
sold  Oriental  objects,  November  28th  to  lleoembiir  3d  inclusive,  at  $29,774.25. 

Inl893  the  estate  of  Charles  J.  Osbom.  the  estates  of  ^IwinThorne,  and  Edwin  S.  Chapin, 
sold  paintings,  sculpture,  bric-a-brac,  el«.,  January  27tli,  28th,  at  $163,646.60;  Baron  M.  von 
Brandt  sold  Chinese  (lorcelains  and  curioa.  February  2l8t,  22d,  23d.  24th,  at  $30,824  ;  the 
Art  of  the  Loom  in  the  East  mwle  snh's,  March  3l3t,  April  1st,  2d,  M.  Itli,  at  $79,893  ! 
Kiioedl^r  &  Co.  sold  oil  paintings,  April  Utli,  I2lh,  I3lh,  Htb,  at  $384,670  ;  the  estate  o( 
John  iloey  sold  paintings,  statuary,  furniture,   lirit;-i-brac,  etc.,  April  S2d  to  26th  incluwVB, 
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No  more  satisfactory  resorts  for  the  leisure  hour  of  a  lover  of  art  are 
to  be  found,  than  the  various  galleries  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  pic- 
tures and  hric-Ji-brac,  fostered  and  supported  by  the  taste  of  latter  day 
New  York. 

Of  art  schools  and  classes,  the  Art  Student's  League  and  the  Cotiper 
Union  Schools  for  men  and  for  women  are  well  to  the  fore  in  successful 
achievement. 

The  Associated  Artists,  of  which  Mrs.  Candace  Wheeler  is  the  presi- 
dent, the  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  and  the  School  of  Applied  Design, 
all  control  work  done  by  women,  and  are  conducted  by  women  with 
signal  success. 

The  Tiffany  Glass  and  Decorating  Company,  in  Fourth  Avenue,  now 
produces  a  variety  of  objects  in  glass  of  a  tone,  texture,  and  finish  tlian 
which  nothing  more  artistically  lieautiful  has  ever  been  seen,  including 
the  brilliant  new  "  Pavrile  "  glass  made  by  workmen  trained  in  Louis 
C.  Tiffany's  individual  methods. 

The  addition  in  1 881,  by  gift  of  the  grandson  of  the  founder,  of  a  new 
hall  to  the  Astor  Library,  seemed  to  make  of  that  capacious  building  as 

at  $58,353.13  ;  Capt.  F.  Briukliiy,  R.  A.,  sold  antique  Chinese  poraelaina.  May  9th  and  10th, 
at  $38,892.50. 

In  1891  the  estate  of  George  I.  Scney  aold  paintings,  water  colors,  etchings,  and  engrav. 
ings,  February  7th,  8th,  and  9lh.  at  3213,703  ;  F^  0.  Arbiithnot,  of  Shangliai,  sold  Chinese 
porcelains,  April  18lh,  19th,  20th,  aist,  at  839,110;  and  the  estate  of  J,  J.  Peoli  aold  et^^hinga. 
eagi'avitigs,  waC«r  colors,  etc..  May  Stii  to  12th  inclusive,  at  220,426.55. 

In  1895,  January  9th,  the  collection  of  Richard  H.  Halslead,  twenty  master  works  by  Geoi:ge 
Inness,  wid  at  931,350,  being  tlie  highest  average  in  quality  and  price  of  any  American  paint- 
ings yet  sold  ;  Apiil  26th,  etc.,  there  was  a  sale  upon  dissolution  of  the  American  Art  Asso- 
ciiition,  at  $232,643,  when  the  foUnning  notable  uorka  went  and  theE^e  prices  nei-e  realized  :  a 
Vandyke  at  860,000,  a  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  86,100,  a  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  at  $5,000,  a 
Gainsborough  at  $6,160,  a  Rubens  at  $5,500,  a  Porbus  at  84.600,  a  Bronzino  at  $4,100,  and 
a  Monet  at  $1,250  j  that  same  year,  November  25th,  the  estate  of  Paran  Stevens  sold  pictures 
at  87,513,  including  a  Meiasonier  at  88,500. 

In  1896,  January  9th,  the  studio  effects  of  Wm.  M.  Chase.  N.  A.,  were  sold  at  $21,053.25  ; 
January  33d  the  collection  of  N.  Q.  Poyse  went  at  $62,900.60,  including  a  Meissonier  at 
$4,000,  a  Rousseau  at  $2,600,  a  Schi'eyi'r  at  $2,000,  and  a  Detaille  at  $1,350  ;  February  6th  and 
7th  the  collection  of  Childe  Haasani,  two  hundi'ed  and  eight  examples  of  his  own  work,  letched 
•  89,072.50.  February  I8th  and  19tli  the  collection  of  D.  H.  King,  Jr.,  fetched  $294,817, 
including  a  Troyon  at  $17,200,  a  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  at  810,700,  a  Hoppner  at  $10,100.  a 
Porbus  the  younger  at  $8,000,  a  Rembrandt  at  $11,100,  a  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  $4,900,  a 
Jacqua  at  $3,500,  a  Turner  at  $9,800,  a  Corot  at  $6,700,  a  Mauve  at  $6,675,  a  Knaus  at 
$3,200,  a  Copley  at  $3,200,  a  Schreyer  at  85,100,  anrl  a  Danbigny  at  $3,400  ;  and  February 
28th  the  collection  of  the  late  William  Schaus  (thirty-one  paintings)  sold  for$187,825,  incloding 
a  Rousseau  at  $25,200,  a  Troyon  at  $24,500,  a  Din:!  at  $18,900,  a  Rembrandt  at  $18,600,  a 
Corot  at  $8,000,  a  Haubigiiy  at  $10.]50,  a  Fromentin  at  86,700,  a  FraHS  Hals  at  86,400,  and 
a  Rubens  at  $5,100,  — being  an  average  of  cpiality  and  prico  higher  than  any  collection  ever 
sold  in  America. 
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pon  plete  and  convenient  a  free  reference  library  as  New  Yorkers  could 
le  ^  1  In  189:5  the  Lenox  Library,  clnsed  fur  ii  time  for  rearrange- 
ment of  ts  treasures,  supplemented  by  the  pictures  and  ten  thou- 
aii  (,h  ice  books  left  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Kobert  L.  Stuart,  had  a 
fornal  reopenini;,  and  the  public  was  made  anew  the  beneficiary  of  this 
coUectio  to  which  the  president,  John  S.  Kennedy,  also  has  added 
largely. 

By  the  will  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  who  died  in  1886,  a  capital  of  six 
millions  of  dollars  was  bequeathed  to  New  York  to  carry  out  hia  favorite 
project  of  another  free  library.  Family  litigation  over  the  will  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  it,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  estate  went  absolutely 
to  his  nieces,  nephews,  and  a  great-niece,  —  to  the  latter,  Miss  Laura 
Petton,  then  recently  married  to  William  A.  Hazard,  three  million  dol- 
lars of  it ;  but  it  is  to  be  recorded  that,  though  entitled  to  the  whole  of 
that  great  sum,  she  reserved  for  herself  one  million  only,  freely  giving 
the  other  two  uiillious  to  the  intended  library.  With  this  remnant  of 
Mr.  Tilden's  proposed  munificence  to  New  York  in  band,  the  trustees  of 
the  corporation  his  executors  had  oi^anized  to  carry  out  the  intentions 
of  the  testator  have  arranged  a  consolidation  of  the  Astor  Library, 
the  Lenox  Library  and  (what  remains  of)  the  Tilden  Free  Library,  — 
the  most  pleasing  proffer  the  future  makes  for  book-lovera  and  general 
readers  in  New  York. 

The  Free  Circulating  Library,  beginning  its  career  modestly  in  1808 
in  two  rooms,  with  a  circulation  of  one  thousand  books,  had  current  in  1892 
nearly  half  a  million  volumes.  This  beneficent  spring,  which  has  sup- 
plied such  a  stream  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  certain  portions  of  our  public 
for  literature,  dispenses  its  bounty  through  several  channels,  having 
branch  buildings  at49  Bond  Street,  135  Second  Avenue,  226  West  Forty- 
second  Street,  251  West  Thirteenth  Street,  and  a  distributing  stand  at 
1943  Madison  Avenue. 

The  Free  Library  for  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  is  at  8  East  Sixteenth 
Street.  The  library  of  the  Cooper  Union  is  open  to  all,  and  of  late 
years  has  been  frequented  by  between  1,600  and  1,700  readers  per 
diem.^ 

Another  free  resort  for  all  respectable  students,  women  or  men,  is  the 
fine  library  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  in  East  Twenty-third 

•  This,  an  well  as  the  success  uf  the  art  sohonls  of  that  institution,  ia  an  evidence  of  the 
f«r-reiii5liing  intallisence  of  tlie  honored  founder.  Tho  ileath  of  Peter  Cooper,  on  the  4tli  of 
April,  1883,  mas  jnally  regaidedliy  all  New  York  as  a  heifaveiiient.  MarkB  of  respect  tn  his 
nimnory  wen'  ijisplayeil  njion  pnWio  boildinfta,  tlie  Snpreme  Court  waft  adjoiimed,  and  pnlilie 
IxhUws,  iiioluding  both  bosses  pf  t|}e  legislature,  aiiopted  lesolntioiis  of  rfgnnl  and  r<^^. 
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Street;  it  has  tho  great  attraction  of  l>eing  open  in  the  evening,  and  during 
holidays.  A  frt'e  library  devotud  mainly  to  Hebrew  literature  is  at  20^ 
East  Fifty-seventh  Street.  The  lilirary  of  Columbia  College,  at  41  East 
Forty-niiitli  Street,  recently  enriched  by  the  addition  tif  many  donations  of 
books,  includes  the  Steplien  Whitney  Phajnix  Library,  the  I'resideiit  Barn- 
ard Library,  the  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Library,  the  Avery  Architectural 
Library,  Townsend's  Civil  War  Kecord,  and  the  libraries  of  the  Hngiienot 
Society  and  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science.  It  is  remarkably  well 
arranged  for  convenience  of  use  ;  and  to  this  varied  banquet  students 
and  scholars  of  all  grades  are  made  welcome ;  there  may  be  found, 
among  other  attractions,  the  current  numbers  of  nine  Imndred  magazines 
and  other  serial  publications. 

Libraries  of  Law,  Science,  Medicine,  and  Theology  ore  established  at 
various  points  throughout  the  city;  and  of  special  libraries,  and  those 
on  general  subjects  attached  to  special  institutions,  there  are  many. 
Both  the  Society  Library  and  the  Historical  Society  Library  belong  more 
to  the  pr()vince  of  old  New  York  than  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter. 
But  in  June,  1891,  the  latter  purchased,  for  a  building  not  yet  erected,  a 
fine  site  to  the  west  of  Central  Park,  at  Eightii  Avenue  and  Seventy-sixth 
Street,  where,  some  day,  tho  society's  present  overHow  of  things  prec.ous 
to  hiui  who  would  be  reminded  of  bygone  days  and  associations  will  be 
fitly  displayed. 

Of  the  private  libraries  in  New  York  those  beat  known  to  the  public 
at  the  present  tinie  belong  to  Eoberfc  Hoe,  Mrs.  Drexel,  Mrs.  Astor, 
S.  P.  Avery,  Loring  Andrews,  Geoi^  Vanderbilt,  J.  Pierpont  Moi^an, 
J,  J.  Astor,  George  B.  <le  Forest,  II.  0.  Hawkins,  Marshall  C.  Lef- 
ferts,  T.  A.  Ennnct,  V.  A.  Blaeque,  Thomas  J.  McKce,  Augustin  Daly, 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Beverley  Chew,  Rev  Dr.  Dix,  Justice  Truax, 
Charles  B.  Foote,  I,aurence  Hiitton,  Braiider  Matthews,  William  Dick, 
Greorge  T.  Maxwell,  C.  W.  Frederickson,  J.  H.  V.  Arnold ;  and  we  should 
here  mention  also  those  of  ¥..  D.  Church,  George  F.  Maxwell,  and  Paul 
Leicester  Ford,  in  Brooklyn.  In  1895  was  sold  in  New  York  the 
library  of  the  late  Mrs.  Norton  Pope,  of  Brooklyn,  incbidiug  the  "Morte 
d'Arthur,"  for  which  that  lady  had  bid  against  the  British  Museum, 
securing  it  at  the  price  of  1,950  pounds  sterhng,  —astrawsliowing  which 
way  the  wind  of  book-collecting  blows  in  the  new  world  to-day.  To 
the  numberless  gems  gathered  by  bibliomaniacs,  and  comprised  in  the 
collections  noted  above,  it  is  possible  here  to  refer  merely,  and  only  in 
passing. 

No  one  <iualified  to  sjteak  with  authority  on  the  subject  will  deny  that 
the  advance  of  New  York  in  the  love  of  accumulating  and  enjoyinjj^ 
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precious  books  is  marked  and  growing.     The  great  dealers  abroad  are 
sure  of  finding  among  us  purchasers  for  their  best  wares. 

A  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  to  New  Yorkers  is  the  remarkable 
advance  in  the  methods  we  now  enjoy  of  caring  for  the  ills  of  human 
flesh.  Not  only  have  a  number  of  new  hospitals  arisen,  all  equipped 
with  the  best  appliances  modern  science  can  devise,  but  since  1880  the 
ambulance  system  and  the  trained  nurse  system  have  been  brought  to  a 
pitch  of  excellence  greatly  assisting  the  skilled  work  of  our  surgeons  or 
physicians. 

In  1891  the  New  York  Hospital — the  Dean  of  our  Hospital  Faculty 
—  added  to  its  already  spacious  and  imposing  array  of  buildings  a  new 
edifice,  to  contain  a. library,  a  pathological  museum,  and  a  training  school 
for  women  nurses,  whose  present  quarters  are  as  attractive  as  architec- 
tural finish  and  improved  sanitation  can  make  them. 

In  1893  the  corner-stone  was  laid  on  a  site  adjoining  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  in  Momingside  Avenue,  for  the  new  St  Luke's 
Hospital;  and  already  the  old  buildings  familiar  to  New  Yorkers  by 
that  name  have  vanished  from  their  place  at  Fifty-fourth  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  administration  building  of  the  new  hospital  bears 
the  honored  name  of  the  founder,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg.  In  March. 
1896,  the  Norrie  Pavilion  was  opened  on  the  new  site,  with  one  hundred 
and  twelve  beds,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  there  goes  rapidly  on. 

The  cluster  of  Vanderbilt  charities,  beginning  with  the  Collie  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  contributed  by  the  late  William  H.  Vanderbilt, 
was  continued  by  the  erection,  at  the  expense  of  his  four  sons,  of  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  opened  in  1888;  and  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital, 
added  in  1886-87,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Douglas  Sloane,  the  latter  a 
daughter  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  challenges  special  attention,  fur- 
nished as  it  is  with  everything  needful  for  the  best  treatment  and  for 
sanitation  as  a  hospital  for  women,  its  beds  made  free  in  perpetuity. 

Among  other  benefactions  by  individuals  Jiere  for  the  better  practice 
of  the  healing  art  is  that  incalculable  blessing  to  New  York  and  the 
whole  country,  the  training  school  for  nurses  at  Bellevue  Hospital, 
erected  near  the  hospital  by  Mrs.  William  H.  Osborne.  Within  the 
grounds  of  Bellevue  stand  also  the  training  school  for  male  nurses 
built  in  1888  by  D.  0.  Mills,  and  the  Carnegie  Laboratory,  a  gift 
of  Andrew  Carnegie.  At  Bellevue  may  also  be  found  the  Townsend 
Pavilion,  Library,  and  Chapel,  a  thank-offering  of  the  late  Mrs.  R,  H.  L. 
Townsend  upon  recovery  from  illness,  and  several  other  structures  vir- 
tually renewing  the  youth  of  this  ancient  and  honorable  institution. 
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1890  an  addition  was  made  to  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  —  in  itself  a  grand 
memorial  of  a  citizen's  generosity  —  of  the  McLane  operating  room,  given 
by  the  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  memory 
of  his  son,  a  young  student  who  had  recently  died  at  Yale  University. 

In  1889  the  I'reshyterian  Hospital,  founded  by  James  Lenox,  was 
damaged  by  fire,  with  the  result  that  a  new  series  of  handsome  build- 
ings has  arisen,  having  a  dispensary  tower  in  Madison  Avenue,  —  itself 
a  notable  object  to  one  who  surveys  the  vicinity. 

The  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital  was  opened 
in  1882,  and  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  school  for  clinics  and  a  hos- 
pital, including  a  babies'  ward  that  has  proved  especially  interesting  to 
the  feminine  public.  Hither  come  physicians  and  surgeons  in  active 
practice  throughout  the  country,  the  old  and  the  young,  to  be  refreshed 
in  their  knowledge  of  methods  of  treatment  of  any  and  every  malady, 
and  to  learn  all  that  is  new  in  the  progress  of  their  science  or  their  art ; 
and  great  has  been  the  benefit  to  the  profession  at  large,  — ■  many  of  tlie 
attendants  returning  every  two  or  three  years  to  spend  several  weeks 
or  months  under  the  lecturers. 

In  1882  the  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis  inaugurated  the  use 
of  their  new  St.  Joseph's  Hospital;  ten  years  later  another  Catholic 
hospital  was  established  at  Spuyten  Duyvil  Heigiits,  called  the  Seton 
Hospital  for  Consumptives,  already  mentioned.  Both  of  these  institu- 
tions are  well  built  and  well  sustained.  To  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  a 
handsome  dispensary  was  annexed  in  1890.  In  1885  an  emergency 
hospital,  governed  now  by  the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  was 
established  at  Gouverneur  Slip,  on  the  East  River.  For  the  treatment 
of  dangerous  contagious  diseases  in  the  population  of  the  city,  was  built 
in  1884  the  Riverside  Hospital,  on  North  Brother  Island.  Thither  are 
sent  also  cases  from  quarantine;  and,  for  temporary  service  of  patients 
awaiting  transportation,  a  reception  hospital  was  erected  in  1885. 

For  the  special  caie  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  among  the  poor, 
the  Willard  Parker  Hospital,  on  the  East  River  at  Sixteenth  Street,  was 
established  in  1884;  the  great  need  for  a  similar  establishment  for 
patients  of  a  better  equipped  purse  has  led  to  the  consideration  of 
another  hospital  for  their  use,  to  secure  which  Mrs.  Minturn  has  taken 
the  initiative, 

Lebanon  Hospital,  occupying  the  old  Ursuline  Convent  in  West- 
chester, was  started  in  1891.  To  the  Hahnemann  Homeopathic  Hos- 
pital substantial  additions  have  been  made  within  recent  years.  A 
small,  well-kept  hospital  is  St.  Mark's,  in  Second  Avenue,  founded  in 
1890,  and   supported   by  voluntary  offerings.     In   tlie   same  year  the 
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VVoman'a  Medical  Collegu  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  took  possession 
of  its  premises  in  Stuyvesant  Square.  The  Laura  Franklin  Free  Hospital 
is  11  honia?opatliic  institution  for  children,  estahlislied  in  1886,  under 
charge  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  Sisterhood.  In  1890  the  old  estab- 
lished New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  added  a  new  wing  to  the 
buildings  it  had  before  occupied.  The  New  Amsterdam  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital,  in  West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  was  opened  in  1888. 

Two  other  important  additions  in  late  years  to  the  city's  list  are  the 
New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  for  free  service  of  the  poor,  and 
the  New  York  Cancer  Hospital,  the  hitter  representing  a  benefaction  of 
the  late  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor.  This  fine,  spacious,  and  beautifully  mounted 
establishment  combines  all  the  best  arrangements  and  facilities  of  the 
present  day  for  the  comfort  of  those  to  be  served,  and  is  intended  chietiy 
for  the  tree  treatment  of  needy  patients,  though  sufferers  who  can  pay 
are  also  received  and  eared  for.  In  1888  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
was  established  for  free  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin.  In  1892  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  instituted  a  church  dispensary 
for  the  immediate  purpose  of  supplying  medical  aid  and  remedies  to  such 
worthy  indigent  people  as  ca;i  be  discovered,  who  may  be  unwilling  to 
apply  to  a  general  dispensary. 

To  further  enumerate  the  hospitals,  church  associations,  dispensaries, 
sanitariums,  homes,  aid  societies  and  diet  kitchens  opened  of  late  years 
in  various  portions  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  all  now  in  active  service 
to  the  needy,  is  impossible  here.  Enough  has  been  stated  to  show  that 
New  York  is  not  only  alert  but  eager  in  the  cause  of  the  health  and  phy- 
sical welfare  of  her  great  population.  An  average  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand patients  are  thus  here  treated  annually  free  of  charge,  who  receive 
all  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  best  skill  allow  the  wealthy  patient  to 
command  in  his  own  home.  Good  beds,  pure  air,  the  latest  surgical 
appliances,  the  best  drugs,  admirably  trained  nurses,  the  foremost  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  the  day,  aided  by  young  recruits  from  among 
the  most  efficient  and  distinguished  of  recent  graduates  of  the  best 
medical  schools,  —  all  are  freely  supplied  to  the  poorest  applicant  at  the 
gates  of  a  great  hospital,  or  at  the  door  of  either  of  many  small  ones. 
This  is  an  inspiring  thought,  and  a  just  occasion  for  proud  comfort  to  the 
citizen  who  has  at  heart  real  civilization  in  the  metropolis.  Such  insti- 
tutions seem  to  render  unnecessary  the  special  hospitals  founded  for  and 
maintained  by  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Swiss,  Norwegians,  and  others  in 
New  York  of  alien  birth,  —  though  the  spirit  that  prompts  to  such  pro- 
visions by  foreigners  for  their  own  countrymen  deserves  all  praisa  Cer- 
tainly the  immigrant  who  sees  his  vessel  drop  anchor  under  the  beacon 
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of  Bartholdi's  lifjlit  hiis  nothing  to  complain  of  in  tlie  arrangements  made, 
wliether  by  his  cunipntriots  or  by  our  own  citizens,  for  the  care  of  his 
health  upon  or  after  arrival. 

Our  tale  now  told,  —  although  leaving  much  unsaid,  —  we  commend 
to  the  reader  a  glance  backward  from  the  picture  it  presents  to  that  of 
the  little  savage  island  clasped  in  the  embrace  of  two  great  rivers,  as 
described  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  Mrs.  Lamb's  History.  What 
further  development  the  years  of  the  coming  century  may  see  New 
York  attain,  if  measured  by  her  aciiievement  in  the  recent  past,  must 
surely  satisfy  the  highest  ambition  of  her  citizens,  and  secure  to  tlieir 
children  the  best  rewards  of  modern  civilized  life. 
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THE  TREATY  WITH  BURGOYNE. 

Article  I.  The  troops  under  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  to  march  out 
of  their  caiuj)  with  the  honors  of  war;  and  the  artillery  of  the  intrencliinents 
to  the  verge  of  the  river,  where  the  old  fort  stood,  where  the  arms  and  artillery 
arc  to  he  left.  The  arms  to  be  piled  hy  word  of  command  from  their  own 
officers. 

II.  A  free  passage  to  be  granted  to  the  army  under  Lieutenant-general  Bur- 
goyne to  Great  Britain,  upon  condition  of  not  serving  again  in  North  America 
during  the  present  contest ;  and  the  port  of  Boston  to  be  assigned  for  the  entry 
of  transports  to  receive  the  troops  whenever  General  Howe  shall  so  order. 

III.  Should  any  cartel  take  place,  by  which  the  army  under  General  Bur- 
goyne, or  any  part  of  it,  may  he  exchanged,  the  foregoing  article  to  he  void  so 
far  as  such  exchange  shall  he  made. 

IV.  The  army  under  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  is  to  march  to  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  hy  the  easiest  and  moat  expeditious  and  convenient  route,  and  to  be 
quartered  in,  near,  or  as  convenient  as  possible  to  Boston,  that  the  march  of  the 
troops  may  not  he  delayed,  when  transports  arrive  to  receive  them. 

V.  The  troops  to  he  supplied  on  the  march,  and  during  their  being  in  quar- 
ters, with  provisions  by  Major-general  Gates's  orders,  at  the  same  rate  of  rations 
as  the  troops  of  his  own  army ;  and,  if  possible,  the  officers,  horses,  and  cattle 
are  to  be  supplied  with  forage  at  the  usual  rates, 

VI.  Ail  officers  to  retain  their  carriages,  bat  horses,  and  other  cattle,  and 
no  baggage  to  be  molested  or  searched  ;  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  giving  his 
honor  that  there  are  no  public  stores  contained  therein.  M^or^eneraJ  Gates 
will,  of  coarse,  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  due  performance  of  this 
Article.  Should  any  carriages  be  wanted,  during  the  march,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  officers'  baggage,  they  are,  if  possible,  to  be  supplied  by  the  country,  at 
the  usual  rates. 
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VII.  Upon  the  marcli,  and  iluring  the  time  the  army  shall  remain  Id  quar- 
ters in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  officers  are  not,  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
admit,  to  he  separated  from  their  men.  The  officers  are  to  be  quartered  accord- 
ing to  their  rank,  and  are  not  to  be  hindered  from  assemhling  their  men  for  roll 
callings,  and  other  necessary  piirjjoses  of  regularity. 

VIII.  AH  corps  whatever  of  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne's  army,  whether 
composed  of  sailors,  bateau-men,  artificers,  drivers,  independent  companies,  and 
followers  of  the  army,  of  whatever  country,  shall  be  included  iji  the  fullest  sense 
and  utmost  extent  of  the  above  Articles,  and  comprehended  in  every  respect  as 
British  subjects. 

IX.  All  Canadians,  and  persons  belonging  to  the  Canadian  establishment, 
consistiiig  of  sailors,  bateau-men,  artificers,  drivers,  independent  companies,  and 
inany  other  followers  <)f  the  army,  who  come  under  no  particular  description,  are 
to  be  permitted  to  return  there  :  they  arc  to  be  conducted  immediately,  by  the 
shortest  route,  to  the  first  British  post  on  Lake  George  ;  are  to  be  supplied  with 
provisions  in  tlie  same  manner  its  the  other  troops,  and  to  be  bound  by  tlie  same 
condition  of  not  serving  during  the  present  contest  in  North  America. 

X.  Passports  to  be  immediately  granted  for  three  officers,  not  exceeding 
the  rank  of  captains,  who  shall  be  appointeil  by  Lieutenantgeneral  Burgoyne 
to  cany  dispatches  to  Sir  William  Howe,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and  to  Great  Britain, 
by  the  way  of  New  York ;  and  Major-General  Gates  engages  the  public  faith 
that  these  dispatches  shall  not  be  opened.  These  officers  are  to  be  set  out 
immediately  ailer  receiving  their  dispatches,  and  are  to  travel  by  the  shortest 
route,  and  in  the  most  expeditious  maimer. 

XI.  During  the  stay  of  tlie  troops  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  officers  are  to 
he  admitted  on  parole,  and  are  to  be  permitted  to  wear  their  side-arras. 

XII.  Should  the  army  under  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  find  it  necessary 
to  seud  fox  their  clothing  and  other  baggage  from  Canada,  tliey  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  do  it  in  the  most  convenient  manner ;  and  necessary  passports  to  be 
granted  for  that  purpose. 

XIII.  These  Articles  are  to  be  mutually  signed  and  exchanged  to-morrow 
morning,  at  nine  o'clock ;  and  the  troops  otider  Lieutenant-general  Bui^oyiie 
are  to  march  out  of  their  intrenchments  at  three  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon. 

HORATIO  GATES,  Majiir-General. 
Camp  at  Sahatoqa,  October  16th,  1777. 

To  prevent  any  doubts  that  might  arise  from  LieuteiLaut-general  Burgoyne's 
name  not  being  mentioned  in  the  above  treaty,  Majoi'^eneral  Gates  hereby 
declares,  that  he  is  understood  to  be  coni]ireiiended  in  it  as  fully  as  if  his  name 
had  been  specifically  mentioned. 

HORATIO  GATES. 
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David  Matthews  (Tory),  1776-1784. 
James  Duane,  1784  -  17S9. 
Richard  Variclt,  1789-1801. 
Edward  Livingston,  1801-1803. 
De  Witt  Clinton,  1803-1807. 
MarinusWillett,  1807-1808. 
De  Witt  Clinton,  1808  -  1810. 
Jacob  RadclifT,  1810-1811. 
De  Witt  Clinton,  1811  -  181.1 
John  FergUBon,  1815. 
Jacob  RMlclHf,181S- 1818. 
CadwaUaJer  D.  Colilen,  1818-J82]. 
SWphen  Allen,  1821  -  1824, 
William  Paulding,  1824-1826. 
Philip  Hone,  1826  -  1827. 
William  Paulding,  1827-1829. 
WalMr  liowne,  1829-1833, 
Gideon  Lee,  1833-1834. 
Cornelius  W.  Laivreneo,  1834  -  J837. 
Aaron  Clark,  1837  -  1839, 
Isaac  L,  Yarlan,  1839-1841. 
Robert  H.  Morris,  1841-1844- 
Janies  Harper,  1844  -  1847. 
William  V.  Brady,  1847-1848. 
William  R.  HaVGineyor,  1848- 18i9. 
Calebs.  Woodliull,  1349-1861. 


Ambrose  C.  Kingslanii,  1851  -  1853. 
Jacob  A.  Westcrvolt,  1853  -  18S5. 
Fernando  Wood,  1855-1858. 
Daniel  N.  Ticmaun,  1858-1880. 
Fernando  Wood,  1860-1862. 
Georgo  Opiiykc,  1862-1864. 
C.  Godfrey  Guntbor,  1884-1866. 
JobnT.  HolhrnuL,  1866-1868. 
Thomas  (Ionian  (acting  Mayor),  1868. 
A.  Oakey  Hall,  1869-1871, 
William  F.  Havemeyer,  1871  -  1874. 
S.  ».  H.  Vance,  (acting  Miiyoi),  1874. 
William  H.  Wickham,  1876  -  1877. 
Smith  Kly.  1877-1878, 
Edward  Cooper,  1879-1880. 
William  R.  Grace,  1880-1882. 
Fraukliii  Kdson,  1882-1884. 
Willmni  R.  Grace,  1884-1886. 
Abrani  S.  Hewitt,  1886  -1888. 
Hugh  J.  Grant,  1888-1892. 
Thomas  F.  Gilroy,  1892-1894, 
William  L.  Strong,  1894-1897. 
Robt.  A.  Van  Wyck,  1897  -  1901. 
Seth  Low,  1902- 
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Richard  Varick,  1783-1789. 
Samuel  Jones,  1789-1796. 
James  Kent,  1796-1798. 
Richard  Harrison,  1798-1800. 
John  P.'Provost,  1800-1804. 
Maturin  Livingston,  1804  -  1806. 
Pierre  C.  Van  Wyek,  1806  -  1807. 
Maturin  Livingston,  1807  -  1808. 
Pierre  C.  Van  Wyck,  1808  -  1810. 
JosUh  Ogden  Hoffman,  1810-1811. 
Pien-o  C.  Van  Wyck,  1811  -  1813, 
Joaiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  1813-1815. 
Richard  Eikor,  1815  -  1819. 
Peter  A.  Jay,  1819  -  1821. 


Richard  Riker,  1821  -  1823. 
SamuolJonea,  1823-1824. 
Richard  Riker,  1824  -  1838. 
'  Robert  H.  Morris,  1838-1841. 
Frederick  A.  Tallmadge,  1841-1841 
John  II.  Scott,  1846  -  1849, 
Fi-edcrii:k  A.  Tallmadge,  18*8  -  185 
Francis  R.  Tillon,  1852-1855. 
James  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1855-1858. 
George  G.  Itarnard,  1858-1861. 
John  T.  HofTinan,  1861  -  1866. 
John  K.  Hackett,  1866-1880. 
Frederick  Smyth,  1880-18B4. 
John  W.  Goff,  1894- 
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George  Clinton,  1777  -  1795. 
Jolin  Jay,  1795  -  1801. 
Geurge  Clinton,  1801  -  1804. 
Morgan  Lewis,  1804  -  1807. 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  1807-1817. 
John  Tayler,  Fetmarv- July,   1817. 
De  Witt  ClinM.n,  1S17  -  1822. 
Joseph  G.  Yates,  1822  -  1824. 
De  Witt  Clinton,  1824  -  1828. 
Nathaniel  Ktcher,  February- July,  18 
Martin  Van  Buren.  1828  - 1829. 
F,nos  T.  Throop,  March,  1829  -  1832. 
William  L.  Marcy,  1832-1838. 
William  H.  Seward,  1838  -  1842. 
William  C.  Bouck,  1843  -  1844. 
Silas  Wright,  1844-1846. 
John  Young,  184e  -  1849. 
HiuuillonFish,  1849-1851. 
Washington  Hunt,  1851  -  1853. 


Horatio  Seymour,  1853  -  1855. 
Myron  H,  Clark,  1855-1857. 
John  A.  King,  1857-1859. 
Edwin  D.  Morgan,  1859  -  1863. 
Horatio  Seymour,  1863-1865. 
Reuben  E.  Fenton,  1865-1869. 
JohnT.  Hoffman,  1869-1873. 
John  Adams  Dix,  1873-1875. 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  1875-1877. 
Lucius  Robinson,  1877  -  1879. 
Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  1879-1882. 
Grover  Cleveland,  1882-1885. 
Dnrid  B,  Hill,  1885-1891. 
Roswell  P.  Flower,  1891-1894. 
Levi  P.  Morton,  1894  -  1897. 
Fmiik  S.  Black,  1897  -  1899. 
TliKid ore  Roosevelt,  1899-1901. 
IS,  li.  Oilell,  1901- 
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Pierre  Van  Cortlaiidt,  1777  -  1795. 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  1795  -  1801. 
Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  1801  -  1804. 
John  Broome,  1804-1811. 
John  Tayler  (acting Lieut.-Gov.),  1811. 
De  Witt  Clinton,  1811  - 1813. 
John  Tayler,  1813-1822. 
Eriistiis  Root,  1822-1824. 
Janiea  Tallmailge,  1824  -  1826. 
Nathaniel  Pitcher,  1828-1828. 
EnosT,  Throop,  1828-1830. 
WilliamM.01iTer(aotingLient.-Gov,),183 
E<lward  P.  Lit'iiigEjton,  1830-1832. 
John  Tracy,  1832-1838. 
Luther  Bradish,  1838-1842. 
Daniel  S.  Dicltinson,  1842  -  1844. 
Addison  Gardiner,  1844  -  1847. 
Hamilton  Fish,  1847  -  1849. 
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fergeW     Pattcrron    1849-1851. 
Sa  fori  E    Uurcl     1851-1856. 
Heirj  I   Rawno   1   1855-1857. 
Henry  R.  Selden   18o7-1859. 
Kohert  Campbell   18o9  -  1863. 
Davia  R.  Flojil  Jones,  1863 
Thomas  G.  Alvord,  1865  -  1867. 
Stewart  L  Woodford,  1867-1869. 
Allen  C.  Beaeli,  1869  -  1873. 
John  C.  Rohinson,  1873  - 1875. 
William  Doi'sheimer,  1875  -  1879. 
George  G.  Hoskins,  1879-1882. 
Davirt  B.  Hill,  1882-1885. 
DciiLiis  McCarthy,  1885  to  Nov.  8. 
EdivardF.  Jones,  1885-1891. 
William  P.  Shcehan,  1891-1894. 
Charles  T.  Saiton,  1894-1897, 
Timothy  L.  Woodniir,  18y7 - 
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